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MART  BEATRICE  OF  MODENA, 

QU£EN-CONSOBT  OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND,  KINO  OV 
OBEAT  BRITAIN  XST>  IBELAND. 


CHAPTER  L 

Ldj't  portniti  of  Mazy  Beatrice— Her  anoeshy,  parentage,  birth — ^Death  of  her 
£itfaer — Ayw^'^^fa*  of  her  in&ncj — Her  mother's  stem  rule — Her  desire  to 
take  the  vcQ— Her  Ibture  husband,  James  duke  of  York— The  earl  of  Peter- 
boroogh  oommiMoned  to  select  a  new  consort  for  him — Four  ladies  named— 
Description  of  the  ladies — Intrigues  at  home — Mysterious  letters  from  the 
eoort  of  Modena — ^Perplenty  of  the  earl— His  premi^bore  oommmucation  to  the 
priaoess  of  Wirtemberg— Marriage  with  Ma^  of  Modena  determined— The 
carl  proceeds  to  Modooa — Bcloctance  of  the  princess— First  interview  with 
Maiy  Beatrioe— Her  petulant  behayionr— The  pope  reAues  his  dispensation  to 
the  marriage — ^Ihe  dnchess  of  Modena's  detennination — Belnctant  consent  of 
the  princess— Clerical  obstacles — The  esponsals  celebrated — ^The  earl  of  Peter- 
boroogh  proxy  for  the  doke  of  York — Honoors  paid  to  him  in  that  capacity^ 
The  bridal  diimer  and  ball — ^PabUc  r^oioings  at  Modena  on  the  marriage-^ 
The  news  amiODnoed  at  the  coort  of  CharlM  H. 

The  pencil  of  Ldy  has  rendered  every  one  fSBmilitur  with  the 
langninhing  dark  eyes,  classic  features,  and  graceful  form  of  the 
Italian  consort  of  James  II.  That  painter  was  never  weary 
of  multiplying  portraits  of  a  princess  who  completely  realized 
his  beau  idial  of  female  loveliness,  and  who  so  well  became 
the  rich  and  picturesque  costume  which  his  exquisite  taste 
had  rendered  the  prevailing  mode  of  the  court  of  the  second 
Charles.  She  appears  to  no  less  advantage,  however,  when  de- 
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picted  hj  him  in  the  character  of  Innocence^  without  a  single 
ornament  to  enhance  her  natural  charms^  such  as  she  was 
when  she  came  to  England,  in  the  early  ripeness  of  sweet 
fifteen,  as  the  reluctant  bride  of  the  duke  of  York.  We 
recognise  her  in  her  youthful  matron  dignity  among  "  the 
'  light-o^-love '  beauties/'  in  the  Hampton-Court  gallery,  but 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  yestal-like  expression  of  her 
face.  Her  portraits,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  as 
queen  of  England,  ore  among  the  finest  specimens  of  sir 
Godfirey  Eneller's  art.  Every  one  of  these  transcripts  of  the 
royal  beauty  tells  its  progressive  tale  of  melancholy  interest 
to  the  few  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  events  of 
her  life.  Little,  however,  is  now  remembered  in  England  of 
this  queen  beyond  the  bare  outline  facts,  that  she  was  a 
princess  of  Modena,  the  consort  of  a  dethroned  and  most 
unpopular  sovereign,  and  the  mother  of  the  disinherited 
prince  to  whom  the  world  applied  the  contemptuous  epithet 
of  "  the  Pretender.^'  The  conjugal  tenderness  of  Matilda  of 
Boulogne,  of  Eleanor  of  Castile,  and  of  Philippa,  is  deservedly 
appreciated;  the  maternal  devotion  of  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
the  patience  of  the  long-sufiering  Elatharine  of  Arragon,  have 
received  their  due  meed  of  praise,  for  they  have  become  mat- 
ter of  history;  but  the  personal  annals  of  Mary  of  Modena, 
for  obvious  reasons,  has  never  been  given  to  the  world.  Bold, 
indeed,  would  have  been  any  writer  of  the  last  century,  who 
should  have  ventured  to  call  attention  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
fedthful  consort  of  the  last  and  most  unfortunate  of  the  Stuart 
kings. 

Among  the  princesses  who  have  worn  the  crown-matri- 
monial of  England,  many  have  been  bom  in  a  more  elevated 
rank  than  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena^  but  few  could  boast  of 
a  more  illustrious  descent  than  she  claimed  as  the  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Este.  That  family,  so  fiunous  in  the  page  of 
history,  derives  its  name  firom  tiie  city  of  Est^,  near  the 
Enganean  hills,  between  Verona  and  Padua,  and  surely  no 
name  is  associated  with  nobler  themes  of  interest  than  the 
line  of  heroes,  of  whom  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Dante  have 
nmg:  more  than  once  did  they  repel  the  progress  of  the 
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ferocbus  hordes  of  barbarians,  who  came  prepared  to  ravage 
the  £ur  fields  of  Itaty.  Forestas  of  Este,  the  immediate 
ancestor  of  Mazy  Beatrice  of  Modena,  was^  in  the  year  452, 
entrusted  with  the  oommand  of  the  forces  sent  to  relieve 
Aqdliea.  He  met  and  put  to  flight  16,000  of  Attila's  terriblo 
Huns,  and  he  oontuuied  to  defy  and  hold  the  mighty  bar- 
barian at  bay,  tiU^  by  tbe  treachery  of  some  of  his  soldiers, 
be  was  drawn  into  an  ambush,  where,  it  is  believed,  he  was 
slain  by  Attila's  own  hand.  His  son  Acarinns  more  than 
equalled  his  lihther's  fame,  and  with  better  fortune  maintained 
the  freedom  of  his  country  for  a  much  longer  period,  till  he 
too  sealed  his  patriotism  with  his  blood.^  Poetry  and  romance 
have^  perhaps,  scattered  their  flowers  among  the  traditionary 
Tories  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  the  line,  but  those  garlands 
were  the  votive  (Seringa  of  the  grateful  chroniclers  and  im« 
mcvtal  bards  of  Italy,  who,  in  every  age  from  remote  antiquity, 
fimnd  their  noblest  patrons  in  the  chivalric  and  munificent 
princes  of  the  house  of  Este.  No  family  in  Europe  has, 
indeed,  contributed  more  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  by 
liberal  encouragement  of  hterature  and  the  fine  arts. 

Our  sovereign  lady  queen  Victoria  is  the  representative  of 
the  elder  brandi  of  this  illustrious  stock,  which,  in  the  year 
1000,  divided  into  two  distinct  houses,  in  consequence  of  the 
marriage  of  the  leigmng  prince  Aax>,  marquess  of  Tuscany 
and  liguria,  with  the  heiress  of  the  wealthy  Bavarian  family 
of  Wolf  or  Guelph,  when  the  eldest  of  his  two  sons,  by  this 
iJliftiw^^  took  the  name  and  estates  of  his  German  mother; 
the  younger  became  the  representative  of  the  house  of  Este 
in  Italy,  and  his  descendants  reigned  over  the  united  duchies 
of  Ferran  and  Modena.  Alphonso  11.  dying  in  the  year 
1598  without  issue,  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  his  kins- 
man, Cssar  d'Este ;  but  pqpe  Clement  VUL,  under  the  pre« 
tence  that  Ferrara  was  a  fief  of  the  papal  empire,  seized 
on  that  territory,  and  annexed  it  to  his  dominions.'  After  the 
loss  of  this  fiorest  jewel  in  the  dncal  coronet,  the  representa* 
tive  of  the  Italian  Une  of  Este  was  only  recognised  in  Europe 

>  Bktoiy  oTflw  Hoom  of  Brte,  dedicated  to  Unj  Bortrioe,  docheM  ofTork 
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as  duke  of  Modena.  This  territory  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Tuscany  and  Lucca,  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Mantua^ 
on  the  east  by  Bologna  and  the  papal  dominions,  and  on  the 
If  est  by  Parma ;  it  is  about  fifty-six  English  miles  in  length, 
and  thirty-six  in  breadth.^  It  is  a  fair  and  fruitful  district, 
abounding  in  com  and  wine.  The  duke,  though  a  vassal  of 
the  Germanic  empire,  is  absolute  in  his  own  dominions. 

The  father  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  Alphonso  d'Este,  duke 
of  Modena,  son  of  Fnmcisco  the  Great  and  Maria  Famese. 
Her  mother,  Laura  Martinozsd,  claimed  no  higher  rank  than 
that  of  a  Roman  lady,  being  the  daughter  of  count  Hiero- 
nimo  Martinozzi  da  Fano,  a  B.oman  nobleman  of  ancient 
family,  and  Margaret,  fourth  sister  of  the  &mous  minister  of 
France,  cardinal  Mazarine.  Mary  Beatrice  Eleanora  d'Este 
was  the  first  fruit  of  this  marriage ;  she  was  a  seven  months' 
child,  bom  prematurely  in  the  ducal  palace,  October  the  5th, 
1658.'  The  name  of  Beatrice  was  given  her  in  honour  of 
St.  Beatrice,  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Este,  whose  spiritual 
patroness  she  is,  of  course,  supposed  to  be.  According  to  the 
legendary  superstitions  of  Modena,  this  royal  saint  was  ac- 
customed to  knock  at  the  palace  gate  three  days  before  the 
death  of  every  member  of  the  ducal  family.'  A  runaway 
knock  from  some  mischief-loving  urchin  may  probably  have 
frightened  more  than  one  of  the  princely  race  of  Este  out  of 
several  years  of  life,  from  having  been  oonstmed  into  one  of 
the  ominous  warnings  of  holy  St.  Beatrice. 

The  city  of  Modena  claims  the  honour  of  the  birth  of 
Tasso,  of  Corr^gio,  and  the  imperial  general  Montecuculi. 
A  daughter  of  that  house  was  educated  with  the  young  Mary 
Beatrice,  and  remained  during  life  unalterably  attached  to 
her  fortunes,  through  good  and  ill.  '^  The  father  of  Mary 
Beatrice,^'  says  a  contemporary  historian,^  "  was  a  prince  who 

^  The  city  of  Modena  was  the  andent  Mutina  of  the  IlomBxis,  so  much  extolled 
hy  the  ancient  writen  ibr  its  wealth  and  grandeur  hefbre  the  injuries  it  received 
while  DeduB  Bratna  was  berieged  there  \^  Marc  Antony.  During  the  long  and 
obstinate  defence  of  the  place,  carrier-pigeons  were  used  by  the  consul  Hortius  to 
convey  intelligence,  and  to  tliis  day  there  is  a  famoos  breed  of  pigeons  in  Modena, 
trained  to  cosxfej  letters^ — Keysler.  '  Let!  Teatro  Britannica. 

>  Encycbpsedia  Britumica.  *  Lett 
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would  have  been,  withoat  doubt,  an  ornament  among  the 
sovereigns  of  his  age,  if  bard  fortune  bad  not  fettered  bis 
talents  in  tbe  cruel  cbains  of  tbe  gout,  whicb  circumscribed 
liis  reign  to  four  years  of  continued  pain ;  during  vbich  '  bis 
greatest  consolation,'  as  be  bimself  affirmed,  'was  tbat  of 
having  married  a  lady  who  appeared  born  to  bring  comfort  to 
his  afflictions/''^  It  was  indeed  fortunate  for  Alpbonso  that 
he  bad  cbosen  a  consort  from  a  rank  not  too  much  elevated 
to  prevent  her  from  being  skiUed  in  one  of  tbe  most  valuable 
attributes  of  woman  in  domestic  life, — the  sweet  and  tender 
office  of  a  nurse.  The  duchess  Laura  manifested  so  much 
compassion  and  affectionate  consideration  for  her  suffering 
lord,  that  he  never  heard  from  her  lips  a  word  that  could 
lead  him  to  suppose  that  she  was  displeased  at  being  the  wife 
of  a  prince  who  was  generally  confined  to  his  bed.  Worn 
out  with  the  acutcness  of  bis  agonizing  malady,  he  died  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  leaving  his  two  in&nt  children,  Francis 
II.,  his  successor,  and  Mary  Beatrice,  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent biography,  to  the  guardianship  of  his  duchess,  on  whom 
he  conferred  die  r^ency  of  Modena  during  the  long  minority 
of  his  infimt  successor  Francisco,  who  was  two  years  younger 
than  Mary  Beatrice. 

Prince  Binaldo  d'Este,  afterwards  cardinal  d'Este,  the 
younger  brother  of  Alpbonso,  was  appointed  as  the  state 
guardian  of  the  children,  and  associated  with  the  widowed 
duchess  in  the  care  of  their  education,  but  all  tbe  power  was 
in  her  hands.*  The  princely  orphans  were  early  trained  to 
habits  of  virtue  and  religion  by  their  mother :  so  fearful  was 
she  of  injuring  their  characters  by  pernicious  indulgence,  that 
■he  rather  erred  on  the  opposite  side,  by  exercising  too  stem 
a  rule  of  discipline  in  their  tender  infancy.  She  loved  them 
passionately,  but  she  never  excused  their  faults.  Both  were 
delicate  in  constitution,  but  she  never  allowed  them  to  relax 
their  studies,  or  the  fasts  enjoined  by  the  church  of  which 
thqr  were  members,  on  that  account.    The  Uttle  princess  had 

^  Leti  Teatro  BritamuoL 
>  Inedltcd  Memorialf  of  Maiy  Beatrice  d*Este^  in  the  Secret  Archivce  of  tho 
Uagdomof  Fnnoe. 
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an  iDsaperaUe  aversion  to  wupe  mmgre,  but  her  mother^  who 
was  always  present  when  the  children  took  their  meals,  com* 
pelled  her  to  eat  it,  notwithstanding  her  rdactance  and  her 
tears.^  Mary  Beatrice,  from  whose  lips  these  little  traits  of 
her  childhood  were  recorded  after  she  was  herself  a  parent^ 
was  wont  to  say,  "that  the  duchess  her  mother  considered 
this  severity  as  her  duty;  but,  for  her  own  part,  she  would 
not  imitate  it,  for  on  fiist  days^  when  she  was  compelled  to 
eat  of  the  maigre,  she  always  left  the  table  in  tears,  and  she 
wished  not  for  her  children  to  r^ard  any  observance  con* 
nected  with  their  religion  in  so  painful  a  light,  but  rather  to 
perform  those  little  sacrifices  of  inclination  as  voluntary  acts 
of  obedience/^*  Her  mother  forbade  sweetmeats  and  cakes 
to  be  given  to  her  and  the  httle  duke  her  brother,  lest  such 
indulgences  should  create  a  propensity  to  gluttony;  but  that 
these  orders  were  frequently  broken  there  can  be  no  doubly 
for  Mary  Beatrice,  when  discussing  this  matter,  also  in  after«> 
years,  said,  ''I  advised  my  son  and  daughter  not  to  eat  sweet- 
meats and  cakes,  but  I  did  not  forbid  them,  well  knowing 
that  these  things  would  then  have  been  given  them  by  stealth, 
which  it  is  not  always  possible  to  prevent;  and  this  would 
have  accustomed  them  to  early  habits  of  concealment  and 
petty  artifice,  periiaps  of  fidsehood/'* 

The  duchess  of  Modena  discouraged  every  qrmptom  of 
weakness  and  pusillanimity  in  her  children,  considering  such 
propensities  very  derogatoiy  to  persons  who  are  bom  in 
an  elevated  station.  Those  who  conduct  the  education  of 
princes  can  never  plaoe  too  much  importance  on  rendering 
them,  habitually,  insensible  to  fear.  Intrepidity  and  self- 
possession  in  seasons  of  peril  are  always  eiqpected  firom  royalty. 
The  greatest  regnal  talents  and  the  most  exalted  virtue  will 
not  atone  to  the  multitude  for  want  of  physical  courage  in  a 
king  or  queen.  When  Maiy  Beatrice  was  a  little  child,  she 
was  frightened  at  the  chimney-sweepers  who  came  to  draw  the 
chimney  of  her  nursery;  her  mother  made  them  come  quite 

1  Inedited  Memoriali  of  Jhaj  Beatrice  d'Biteb  in  the  Secret  Archiva  of  th» 
Ungdom  of  Fzwioe. 

» Ibid.  » Ibid. 
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dose  to  her^  to  oonnnoe  her  there  was  no  canse  for  alarm.^ 
The  young  duke  was  compelled  to  study  so  hard,  that  it  was 
repieBented  to  the  duchess-regent  that  his  health  was  injured 
by  such  dose  application,  and  that  his  delicate  constitution  re- 
quired more  recreation  and  rdaxation.  Her  reply  was  that  of 
a  Roman  mother :  '^  Better  that  I  should  have  no  son,  than 
a  son  without  wit  and  merit  I'''  One  day,  when  Mary  Bea- 
trice was  repeating  her  daily  devotional  exercise,  she  missed 
one  of  the  v&nes  in  the  BenedicUe;  and  as  die  continued  to 
do  so  every  time  she  was  made  to  repeat  that  psalm,  the 
dndiess  gave  her  a  box  on  the  ears.'  Their  unde,  prince 
Binaldo  d'Este,  asked  the  two  children  whether  they  liked 
best  to  command  or  to  obey?  The  young  duke  said,  boldly, 
''he  should  like  best  to  command ;''  the  princess  replied, 
meekly,  ''that  she  hked  better  to  obey/'  Their  unde  told 
them  ''  it  was  wdl  that  each  preferred  doing  that  which  was 
most  suitable  to  their  respective  vocations,''  alluding  to  the 
duke's  position  as  a  reigning  prince,  and  probably  not  antid- 
pating  for  Mary  Beatrice  a  loftier  destiny  than  wedding  one 
of  the  nobles  of  his  court.  Her  own  desire  was  to  embrace 
a  idigiotts  life.  Her  governess,  to  whom  she  was  passionatdy 
attadied,  quitted  her  when  she  was  only  nine  years  old  to 
enter  a  convent.  Mary  Beatrice  bewailed  her  loss  with  bitter 
tears,  till  she  was  sent  to  the  same  convent  to  finish  her 
education.  She  found  hersdf  much  happier  under  the  gnid* 
anoe  of  the  Carmdite  sisters  than  she  had  been  in  the  ducal 
palace,  where  nothing  less  than  absolute  periection  was  ex- 
pected by  her  mother  in  every  thing  she  said  and  did.  There 
11^  withal,  in  the  heart  of  every  young  female  of  sensibility^ 
a  natural  craving  for  that  sympathy  and  affectionate  inter- 
course which  ought  ever  to  subsist  between  a  mother  and 
her  daughter.  The  duchess  of  Modena  loved  her  children 
devotedly,  but  she  never  caressed  them,  or  treated  them  with 
those  endearments  which  tender  parents  delight  to  lavish  on 
tiieir  oflbphng.^     Maiy  Beatrice  often  spoke,  in  after-years, 

^  KS.  ywnariib  of  tibe  qiieea  of  James  It.  by  a  nmi  of  Chaniot»  in  the  Secret 
jb«&iv«i  of  Fnmoe. 

*  Ibid.  *  Ibid.  « Ibid. 
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of  the  stem  discipHne  to  which  she  had  been  sabjected  in 
childhood,  with  the  observation,  ''  that  she  liked  not  to  keep 
her  children  at  so  awfiil  a  distance  from  her  as  she  had  been 
kept  by  her  mother,  as  she  wished  her  daughter  to  regard  her 
as  a  friend  and  companion,  one  to  whom  she  could  confide 
every  thought  of  her  heart/' 

Tlie  mode  of  life  pursued  by  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  convent, 
the  peculiar  style  of  reading,  and  the  enthusiastic  interest  that 
was  excited  among  the  cloistered  votaresses  by  dwelling  on 
the  lives  of  female  saints  and  royal  virgins  who  consecrated 
themselves  in  the  morning  flower  of  life  to  the  service  of  God, 
had  the  natural  effect  of  imbuing  her  youthful  mind  with 
mysticism  and  spiritual  romance.  There  was  an  aunt  of 
Mary  Beatrice,  scarcely  fifteen  years  older  than  herself,  in 
the  same  convent,  to  whom  she  was  very  tenderly  attached. 
This  princess,  who  was  her  fisd^her's  youngest  sister  by  a  second 
marriage,  was  preparing  herself  to  take  the  veil,  and  Mary 
Beatrice  was  desirous  of  professing  herself  at  the  same  time. 
Very  rarely,  however,  does  it  happen  that  a  princess  is  privi- 
leged to  choose  her  own  path  in  life :  the  death  of  Anne 
Hyde,  duchess  of  York,  proved  the  leading  cause  of  linking 
the  destiny  of  this  young  innocent  recluse,  who  thought  of 
nothing  but  veils  and  rosaries,  with  that  of  the  most  ill-fated 
prince  of  the  luckless  house  of  Stuart,  James  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  the  second  king  of  Ghreat  Britain  of  that  name. 
The  youthful  career  of  this  prince,  though  by  no  means  so 
familiar  to  the  general  reader  as  that  of  lus  brother,  Charles  II., 
is  scarcely  less  replete  with  events  and  situations  of  stirring 
interest.^  He  was  bom  at  St.  James's-palace,  October  14, 
1633,  at  midnight.  When  only  nine  years  old,  he  marched 
by  his  royal  father's  nde  in  the  front  of  the  line  of  battle  at 
!E^gehill,  and  stood  the  opening  volley  of  the  rebels'  cannon 
as  boldly  as  any  gentleman  there.  He  was  not  thirteen  when 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  forces  at  the  sur- 
render of  Oxford,  in  June  1646.     The  nert  day  sir  Thomas 

^  As  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  compress  these  within  the  limits  of  the  fev 
pages  that  could  be  devoted  to  a  closely  abridged  smnmary  of  the  leading  events 
of  his  life  beforo  he  became  the  husband  of  Maiy  of  Modena,  I  have  decided  on 

^  liiihing  a  separate  yolnme,  to  be  entitled  The  Early  Pays  of  James  II. 
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Ftii&x,  the  commander  of  the  roundhead  army,  came  with 
the  odier  leaders  to  pay  him  a  visit.  Cromwell^  who  was 
among  them,  thought  proper  to  kneel  and  kiss  his  hand;  and 
this  was  the  more  remarkable^  as  he  was  the  only  person  by 
whom  that  mark  of  homage  was  offered  to  the  captive  prince. 
James  was  conducted  to  London  under  a  strong  guard. 
Within  four  miles  of  the  metropolis^  he  was  met  by  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  committed  to  his  custody.  All  his 
old  attached  servants  were  then  dismissed  by  the  order  of 
pariiament,  not  even  excepting  a  httle  dwarf,  of  whom  he  was 
very  fond,  and  whom  he  begged  to  be  permitted  to  retain ; 
after  this  preliminary,  he  was  conducted  to  St.  JamesVpalace, 
where  he  found  his  sister,  the  princess  Ehzabeth,  and  his  little 
brother  Gloucester.  His  adventures  while  a  prisoner  in  his 
natal  palace,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  effected  his  escape 
to  Holland,  are  like  the  progressive  scenes  in  a  stirring  drama. 
While  in  France,  James  withstood  the  attempts  of  his 
mother  to  compel  him  to  forsake  the  communion  of  the  church 
of  En^and,  with  unswerving  firmness.  In  the  year  1652  he 
offered  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the  royalist  army,  under  the 
banner  of  Tuienne,  during  the  dvil  war  in  France  which 
succeeded  the  outbreak  of  the  Fronde.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  borrowing  three  hundred  pistoles 
for  his  outfit.  James  fought  by  the  side  of  Turenne  on  the 
terrible  day  of  the  Barricades  de  St.  Antoine,  and  was  exposed 
to  great  peril  in  the  assault.^  On  this  and  other  occasions  of 
pecnliar  danger,  the  princely  volunteer  gave  proofs  of  such 
danng  intrepidity  and  coolness,  that  his  illustrious  commander 
was  wont  to  say,  "  That  if  any  man  in  the  world  were  bom 
without  fear,  it  was  the  duke  of  York.''  His  keen  sight  and 
quick  powersof  observation  were  of  signal  service  to  Turenne, 
who  was  accustomed  to  call  him  "his  eyes.^'  So  high  an 
opinion  did  that  experienced  chief  form  of  his  mihtary  talents, 
that  one  day,  pointing  to  him,  he  said  to  the  other  officers  of 
his  staff,  ''  That  young  prince  will  one  day  make  one  of  the 
greatest  captains  of  the  age.''  A  bond  of  more  powerfiil 
bterest  than  the  firiendships  of  this  world  united  the  princely 

*  Jamei'i  History  of  his  own  Campaigns. 
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volunteer  and  his  accomplished  master  in  the  art  of  war^ — 
they  were  of  the  same  religion.  Tmrenne  and  the  duke  of 
York  were  perhaps  the  only  Protestants  of  high  rank  in  the 
royalist  army.  History  would  probably  have  told  a  fidrer 
tale  of  bothj  if  they  had  adhered  to  their  early  opinions. 

James  was  in  his  twenty-first  year  when  he  commenced 
his  second  campaign  as  a  lieutenant-general;   he  was  the 
youngest  officer  of  that  rank  in  the  French  servicei  and  the 
most  distinguished.     His  great  talent  was  as  an  engineer. 
At  the  siege  of  Mousson,  where  he  was  at  work  with   his 
company  in  the  ditch  of  the  envelope^  under  the  great  tower^ 
a  storm  blew  away  their  blinds^  and  left  them  exposed  to  the 
view  of  those  on  the  ramparts.     ''Yet  all  of  us/'  says  he, 
''  were  so  busily  employed  picking  our  way^  the  ditch  being 
full  of  dirt  and  water,  that  not  one  single  man  observed  that 
the  blind  was  ruined,  and  we  consequently  in  open  view,  till 
we  were  gotten  half  our  way,  and  then  one  of  our  company 
proposed  that  we  should  return;  to  which  I  well  remembo* 
I  would  not  consent,  urging  that  since  we  were  got  so  far 
onward,  the  danger  was  equal.     So  we  continued  going  on, 
but  in  all  the  way  we  were  thus  exposed  not  one  shot  was 
fired  at  us,  at  which  we  were  much  smpiised.     After  the 
town  surrendered,  the  governor  informed  us,  '  that  being  him- 
self on  the  wall,  and  knowing  me  by  my  star,  he  forbad  his 
men  to  fire  upon  the  company.'  "^ 

A  very  fine  three-quarter  length  original  portrait  of  this 
prince  in  the  royal  gallery  at  Versailles,  represents  him  such 
as  he  was  at  that  time,  and  certainly  he  must  have  been  one 
of  the  handsomest  young  cavaliers  of  the  age.  He  is  dressed 
in  the  light,  graceful  armour  of  the  period,  with  a  Vandyke 
fidling  collar,  bareheaded,  and  his  fine  forehead  is  seen  to  great 
advantage  with  the  natural  adornment  of  rich  flowing  ringlets 
of  beautiful  chestnut  hair,  a  little  dishevelled,  as  if  blown  by 
the  wind,  instead  of  the  formal  disguising  periwig  with  which 
we  are  fiEuooiliar  in  his  more  mature  portraits  and  medals.  In 
the  Versailles  portrait  James  is  in  the  first  glory  of  manhood, 
full  of  spirit'  and  grace :  his  features,  at  that  time  uninjured 
i  Joonuil  of  James  IL 
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1>7  the  laviges  of  the  smaUpoz,  are  bold,  but  retain  the  soft- 
seBB  of  yoath;  the  eyes  are  large,  dark,  and  expressive,  the 
lips  foil  and  red,  and  the  natural  fairness  of  his  complexion 
embiawiied  with  a  warm  healthful  tint.  This  portrait  bears 
a  rtrong  hkeness  to  his  daughter  Maiy  at  the  same  period 
of  life. 

When  the  royal  English  brothers  were,  in  1655,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treaty  between  Mazarine  and  Cromwell,  ex- 
dnded  by  name  from  France,  James  resigned  his  command, 
lumiig  served  four  hard  campaigns  under  Turenne.  He  was 
offered  the  post  of  captain-general  in  the  army  in  Piedmont, 
of  which  the  duke  of  Modena^  the  grandfather  of  Maiy 
Beatiioe,  was  the  generalissimo,  but  his  brother  Charles  for- 
bad him  to  accept  it.  It  was  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand* of  Charles  that  James  reluctantly  entered  the  Spanish 
aenice,  in  which  he  also  distinguished  himself,  especially  in 
the  dreadful  battle  among  the  sandhills  beibre  Dunkirk,  where 
he  and  his  British  brigade  of  exiled  cavaliers  were  opposed  to 
the  Ciooiwellian  EngUsh  troops/ 

«<When  Greek  meete  Qreek^  then  comes  the  tog  of  war." 

James  performed  prodigies  of  unavailing  valour  that  day ;  and 
finally,  at  the  head  of  twenty  men,  the  sole  survivors  of  the 
two  regiments  he  commanded,  cut  his  way  through  the  French 
battalions  to  the  village  of  Zudcote.'  How  incredible  would  it 
have  appeared  to  those  who  fought  under  the  banner  of  the 
princely  knight-errant,  and  witnessed  his  fearless  exposure  of 
his  person  on  so  many  occasions  that  day,  as  well  as  during 
his  four  campaigns  under  Turenne,  if  any  one  had  predicted 
that  the  injustice  of  a  faction  in  his  own  country  would  ever 
succeed  in  throwing  a  stigma  on  his  courage  I  The  ardent 
love  which  he  bore  to  his  native  land,  and  the  lingering  hope 
entertained  by  him  that  he  might  one  day  be  able  to  devote 
his  talents  to  her  service,  prevented  James  from  accepting  the 
brilliant  offers  that  were  made  to  him  by  the  court  of  Spain 
in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1660.  These  hopes  were 
soon  afterwards  realized,  when  England  called  home  her 
haniahed  princes  at  the  Restoration,  and  he  shared  in  the 

s  Journal  of  James't  Campaigiie.  '  Life  of  James  IL 
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rapturous  welcome  -witix  which  all  ranks  of  people  united  in 
hailing  the  pubUc  entrance  of  his  royal  brother  into  London 
on  the  29th  of  May. 

James's  marriage  with  Anne  Hyde^  was  unfortunate  in 
every  respect.     It  had  the  effect  of  involving  him  in  the  un- 
popularity of  her  &ther,  Clarendon,  md  of  entailing  upon  him 
the  enmity  of  Buckingham^  Bristol,  Shaftesbury,  and  the  rest 
of  that  party,  who,  fancying  that  James  would  one  day  avenge 
his  father-in-law's  injuries   on  them,  were  unremitting   in 
their  efforts  to  deprive  him  of  the  royal  succession.  Clarendon 
appears   perfectly    satisfied   with    James's    conduct    to    his 
daughter,  and  always  speaks  of  the  domestic  happiness  of  the 
duke  and  duchess  as  a  contrast  to  the  conjugal  infelicity  of 
the  king  and  queen.     James  was  an  unfaithful,  but  not  an 
unkind  husband,  and  the  duchess  was  too  wise  to  weary  him 
with  jealousy.     How  merrily  they  lived  may  be  inferred  from 
some  little  circumstances  recorded  by  Fepys,  who  notices  in 
his  diaiy,  "  that  he  came  one  day  into  a  room  at  Whitehall, 
whence  the  chairs  and  tables  had  been  removed,  and  surprised 
the  duke  of  York  sitting  with  his  duchess  and  her  ladies  on 
the  hearth-rug,  playing  at  the  old  Christmas  game   '  I  love 
my  love  with  an  A,'  &c.,  with  great  glee  and  spirit.'" 

While  James  occupied  the  post  of  lord  admiral  of  England, 
his  attention  was  bestowed,  not  only  on  every  branch  of  naval 
science,  but  in  the  foundation  and  encouragement  of  colonies 
in  three  different  quarters  of  the  globe;  namely,  in  Hin- 
dostan,  at  Long  Island  in  America,  which  was  called  in 
honour  of  him  New  York,  and  others  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
These  all  became  somx^es  of  wealth  and  national  prosperity  to 
England.  The  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  was  excited :  they  had 
hitherto  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  British  merchants  from 
the  trade  both  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  as  well  as  to 
usurp  to  themselves  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.     They  com- 

^  The  pnrticnlan  of  James's  mairiage  with  the  daughter  of  Clarendon  have 
been  ah«ady  related  in  the  memdr  of  his  royal  mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  vol.  ▼. 
pp.  424  to  442. 

^  This  childish  game  merely  oonasts  in  a  series  of  droll  alliterations,  as,  'I  lore 
my  love  with  an  A,  because  he  is  amiable ;  I  hate  him  with  an  A,  because  he  is 
avaridous;  he  took  me  to  the  sign  of  the  Angel,  and  treated  me  with  apples; 
his  name  is  Alfred  Arnold,  and  he  lives  at  Aldborough.'  The  next  person  takes 
the  letter  B,  and  all  in  turn  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet. 
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mitted  agressions  on  the  infant  colonies  founded  by  the 
duke  of  York^  and  he  prevailed  on  his  brother  to  allow  him  to 
do  battle  with  them  in  person  on  the  s^.  His  skill  and 
Taknr  achieved  the  most  signal  triumph  over  the  fleets  of 
Holland  that  had  ever  been  attained  by  those  of  England. 
This  memorable  battle  was  fought  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1665, 
off  the  coast  of  Suflfolk,  and  the  brilliant  success  was  con- 
sidered mainly  attributable  to  the  adoption  of  the  naval 
signals  and  the  line  of  battle  at  sea,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered by  the  naval  genius  of  the  duke  of  York.  Eighteen 
great  ships  of  the  Dutch  were  taken  or  burnt,  and  but  one 
ship  lost  of  the  British  navy.  The  chief  slaughter  was  on 
board  the  duke's  own  ship,  especially  around  his  person,  for 
the  friends  he  loved  best  were  slain  by  his  side,  and  he  was 
covered  with  their  blood.  These  were  lord  Muskerry  and 
Charles  Berkeley,  (lord  Falmouth).  They  were  well  avenged, 
&r  James  instantly  ordered  all  his  guns  to  fire  into  the  hull 
of  Opdam  the  Dutch  admiral's  ship :  at  the  third  shot  she 
Uew  up.  The  parhament  voted  James  a  present  of  60,000/., 
as  a  testimonial  for  the  great  service  he  had  performed.  The 
matenial  anxiety  of  the  queen-mother,  Henrietta,  on  account 
of  the  peril  to  which  the  duke  of  York  had  been  exposed  in 
the  late  fight,  wrung  firom  Charles  a  promise  that  he  should 
not  go  into  battle  again.  The  nation  united  in  this  feeling, 
for  James  was  then  the  idol  of  his  oountiy.  If  his  earnest 
r^resentations  had  been  heeded  by  Charles  and  his  short- 
flighted  ministers,  the  insult  that  was  ofifered  to  England  by 
the  Dutch  aggression  on  the  ships  at  Chatham  in  the  year 
1667,  would  never  have  taken  place.^ 

The  events  of  the  next  five  years  cast  a  blight  over  the  rest  of 
James's  life.    All  his  children  died  but  the  two  daughters  who 

'  The  porerty  of  the  crown  kd  to  paltry  expedients  in  the  way  of  retrench- 
■mti.  The  large  ohipa  were  laid  np.  James  yehemently  protested  against  the 
Besaore,  as  an  abandonment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas ;  and  he  predicted 
that  the  Dtttch  would  insult  the  coast,  and  plunder  the  maritime  counties.  His 
objcdioDs  were  orer-nded.  The  distresses  caused  hy  the  plague  and  the  fire  pre- 
heated the  mfrrhants  from  lending  money  to  the  goremment  to  pay  the  seamen's 
v>ga ;  the  Grown  was  paralysed  by  a  deht  of  900,000/.,  and  for  want  of  natural 
■ipl&s,  the  measure  deprecated  hy  the  heir-presumptiye  of  the  crown  was 
adopted.    The  resalt  left  a  stain  on  the  annals  of  Charles  IL's  gorenunent. 
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were  subsequently  to  bring  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  His  wife,  Anne  Hyde,  on  her  death-bed  declared  her- 
self a  Boman-cathoUc,  and  he  soon  after  withdrew  himself 
from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England ;  nor  could 
any  representations  of  the  impolicy  of  his  conduct,  or  his 
royal  brother's  entreaties,  induce  him  to  appear  again  in  the 
chapel-royal.  It  is  a  remarkable  but  well-authenticated  fact, 
that  about  this  time  he  became  honourably  attached  to  a  lady 
who  was  a  firm  member  of  the  church  of  England,  Susanna 
Armine,  the  widow  of  sir  Henry  Bellasys,  whom  he  was  most 
anxious  to  marry,  although  she  had  not 'only  resisted  all  his 
attempts  to  convert  her  to  his  new  creed,  but  was  even  sup- 
posed to  have  shaken  some  of  his  recently  imbibed  opinions 
by  the  force  of  her  ai^uments.  Lady  Bellasys  was  by  no 
means  beautiful ;  her  great  charm  consisted  in  her  fine  un- 
derstanding and  captivating  manners.  James,  who  was  aware 
that  his  attentions  might  be  misconstrued  by  the  world,  gave 
her  a  written  promise  of  marriage,  lest  her  reputation  should 
suffer  from  the  frequency  of  his  visits;^  few  alliances,  how- 
ever, could  have  been  less  suitable  for  the  heir  of  the  realm 
than  this,  for  she  was  the  mother  of  the  heir  of  a  CathoUc 
house,  and  her  late  husband  had  been  killed  in  a  duel  while 
in  a  state  of  inebriation. 

When  the  king  heard  of  his  brother's  romantic  attachment 
to  this  lady,  he  was  extremely  provoked,  and  after  expostulat- 
ing roughly  with  him  on  the  subject,  told  him ''  It  was  intoler- 
able that  he  should  think  of  playing  the  fool  again  at  his  age,'' 
in  allusion  to  his  impolitic  marriage  with  Anne  Hyde.  James, 
like  a  true  lover,  thought  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  make  to 
the  woman  whom  he  esteemed  for  her  virtues,  and  loved  for 
her  mental  endowments,  rather  than  for  her  external  graces, 
and  would  not  give  her  up.  Lady  Bellasys  proved  herself 
worthy  of  the  attachment  she  had  inspired,  for  when  she  found 
that  the  interests  of  the  duke  of  York  were  likely  to  suffer  on 
account  of  his  engagement  with  her,  she  voluntarily  resigned 
him,  conditioning  only  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  retain 
a  copy  of  his  solemn  promise  of  marriage  properly  attested.' 

'  Count  Hamilton.    Bnmet.    Jamescn.  *  Jameson. 
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This  she  owed  to  her  reputation,  having  no  mind  to  be  classed 
with  Arabella  Churchill,  or  any  other  court  mistress.  King 
Charles,  perceiving  that  his  brother's  desire  of  domestic  hap*" 
piness  would  lead  him  into  a  second  marriage  incompatible 
with  his  position  as  the  heir  of  the  crown,  engaged  him  in  a 
iiiatrim<mial  treaty  with  the  archduchess  of  Inspruck,  although, 
as  a  Catholic  princess,  the  idea  of  such  an  alliance  for  the 
duke  of  York  was  highly  unpopular. 

Immediately  after  James's  second  victory  over  the  Dutch 
fleets  at  Solebay,  and  while  the  royal  admind  was  yet  on  the 
ses,  came  the  news  firom  sir  Bernard  Oascoign^  the  British 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  that  the  treaty  of  marriage  with  the 
srdiduchesa  of  Inspruck  was  concluded,  and  nothing  more 
was  required  than  for  his  royal  highness  to  send  an  ambas- 
sador-extraordinaiy  to  marry  her  as  his  proxy,  and  bring  her 
home.  James  made  choice  of  his  fiuthful  friend  and  servanl^ 
Heoxy  Mordaunt,  earl  of  Peterborough.  That  gallant  old 
cavafier  has  left  a  copious  and  very  amusing  account  of  his 
prooeedings,  and  the  difSculties  and  perplexities  with  which  he 
foond  himself  beset  in  the  execution  of  his  delicate  commis« 
fiOQ  of  obtaining  a  second  consort  for  his  royal  friend,  the 
heir-presmnptive  of  the  realm«*  ''  The  earl  of  Peterborough 
did  at  that  time  attend  the  duke  in  his  own  ship ;  he  had 
been  with  him  the  whole  expedition,  and  was  particularly  par- 
ticipant in  an  the  honours  and  hazards  of  that  bloody  battle, 
[of  Solebay,]  wherein  the  noble  earl  of  Sandwich  lost  his  life, 
and  so  many  brave  gentlemen  of  either  party.  And  from  this 
fleet  it  was  he  commanded  the  eail  of  Peterborough  to  repair 
to  the  kmg,  and  entreat  his  orders  to  the  ministers  for  prepar- 
ing mon^B,  instructions,  and  instruments,  that  might  enable 

'  In  tbt  Genealogiet  of  the  Mardannt  Funi]j»  written  hj  liiiiuelf,— «  book  of 
wliicb  fcar-tad-twentj  oopiei  onl j  were  printed  for  priTote  use.  Of  these,  the 
cnlyoaetUtl  haw  been  able  to  tnce  is  m  the  Henld's  eoQege:  thnmgh  the 
^tnrtmj  of  or  Cberies  O.  Young,  Qurter  king-of-anni^  I  have  been  enabled  to 
gather  from  Una  preeSooa  tome  mndi  valnable  information  relating  to  the  second 
Buriage  of  Janai  II,  then  dnka  of  York,  with  Maty  Beatrice  Eieanon  d'Esto 
of  Xoden%  wYoA,  together  with  the  anecdotes  that  were  recorded  from  her  own 
nthsl  enmmimicatiope  by  the  nans  of  Chaillot^  in  the  inedited  fragments  in  the 
ArehiTeB  of  the  kingdom  of  Franoe^  enablo  me  to  give  particnlara  of  this  royal 
wooing  and  wedding  which  have  never  before  appewed  in  history. 
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him  to  proceed  on  his  journey  in  order  to  bring  home  the 
princess/'  So  nuiny  intrigues^  however,  crossed  the  appoint- 
ment at  home,  that  it  was  not  till  March,  1673,  that  the  earl 
of  Peterborough  was  allowed  to  embark  with  his  suite  on  this 
errand.  He  was  entrusted  with  jewels  from  his  royal  high- 
nesses cabinet  to  the  value  of  20,000/.,  intended  as  a  present 
for  the  princess.  Those  jewels  were  worn  by  a  different  bride 
from  her  for  whom  they  were  destined  by  the  sailor  prince, 
when  he  selected  them. 

The  empress  of  Germany  had  fallen  sick  in  the  mean  time, 
and  even  before  she  breathed  her  last,  the  emperor  Leopold  I. 
determined  to  marry  the  affianced  consort  of  the  duke  of 
York,  and  she  decided  on  accepting  him.  Sir  Bernard 
Gascoigne  succeeded  in  discovering  this  arrangement  in  time 
to  prevent  tlie  further  mortification  of  the  arrival  of  the  duke's 
proxy  at  Vienna.  The  faithless  archduchess  had  intimated, 
by  way  of  consoling  James,  that  the  emperor  had  an  immar- 
ried  sister,  whom  he  might,  perhaps,  be  induced  to  bestow  in 
marriage  on  his  royal  highness.^  James  took  no  notice  of 
this  hint,  but  wrote  to  his  friend,  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  to 
choose  a  wife  for  him  from  four  other  princesses  who  had 
been  proposed  to  him ;  and,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
see  or  become  acquainted  with  either  of  these  ladies  himself, 
he  entreated  his  lordship  to  use  his  utmost  diligence  to  obtain 
a  sight  of  them,  or  at  least  of  their  pictures,  with  a  full  and 
impartial  account  of  their  manners  and  dispositions.*  The 
first  on  the  list  was  the  widowed  duchess  of  Gxdse,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  James's  maternal  uiicle,  Gkiston  duke  of 
Orleans,  by  his  second  marriage :  she  was  most  particularly 
recommended  by  the  court  of  France.  The  next  was  the 
subject  of  the  present  biography,  the  only  sister  to  the  duke  of 
Modena.  It  is  said  by  Charles  II.'s  historiographer,  Gregorio 
Leti,  that  this  princess  was  first  suggested  by  queen  Catharine 
as  a  suitable  consort  for  her  brother-in-law  the  duke  of  York : 
the  extreme  admhration  of  both  Charles  and  James  for  the 
person  of  her  beautiful  cousin,  Hortense  Mandni,  whom  she 

^  Letters  of  the  earl  of  Arlingt(m  and  air  Bernard  Qabcoigne. 
*  Mordannt  Genealogies. 
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greatly  resembled,  might  have  had  some  influeace  in  directing 
attention  to  her.  The  third  lady  in  James's  list  the  earl  of 
Peterborongh  calls  mademoiselle  de  Rais  ;^  the  fourth  was  the 
prinoess  Mary  Anne  of  Wirtemberg. 

A  few  pages  must  here  be  devoted  to  the  rival  claims  of 
the  quartette ;  for  certainly,  since  the  sultan-like  requisitions 
of  Henry  VIII.  to  Francis  I.  and  his  ambassadors  for  a 
princess  worthy  of  the  honour  of  becoming  his  fourth  con- 
sort, no  chapter  of  royal  wife-hunting  has  been  half  so  rich. 
No  chance  was  there  of  the  shrewd  old  cavalier,  whom  the 
duke  of  York  had  entrusted  with  the  disposal  of  the  future 
happiness  or  misery  of  his  life,  making  a  blunder  in  the 
choice  of  the  lady,  so  excellent  a  judge  was  he  of  beauty, 
and  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  commis* 
sion  he  had  undertaken.  "  This  was  a  great  trust,''  says  he, 
"  to  the  performance  whereof  were  requisite  both  honour  and 
discretion.  The  first,  to  render  unconsidered  all  the  advan- 
tages which  might  be  proposed  to  bias  the  person  trusted 
against  the  interest  and  satisfaction  of  his  master;  and  the 
latter,  to  find  out  and  judge  what  might  be  most  expedient 
and  agreeable  to  his  true  humour  and  circumstances."  The 
duchess  de  Guise  and  the  Wirtemberg  princess  both  resided 
at  Paris, — the  duchess  de  Guise  at  her  own  house,  the  prinoess 
at  a  convent  in  Paris,  where  she  was  a  boarder.  The  duchess 
de  Guise  the  earl  saw  at  court,  but  was  convinced  that  the 
duke  could  have  no  inclination  for  her,  as  she  was  low  and 
ill-shaped ;  and  though  she  had  much  reputation  for  innocence 
and  virtue,  her  constitution  was  too  feeble  for  there  being 
much  probability  of  her  bringing  the  duke  heirs,  which  he 
knew  to  be  the  chief  object  of  his  wishing  to  enter  into  a 
second  marriage.  All  the  favour  of  France,  therefore,  which 
the  earl  might  have  won  by  permitting  this  alliance,  would 
not  tempt  him  to  repommend  any  thing  that  appeared  con- 
trary to  the  trust  which  the  duke  had  reposed  in  him.*  The 
{vinceas  of  Modena  the  earl  could  not  see,  as  she  was  in  her 
own  country ;  but  by  means  of  Mr.  Conn,  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man^ he  was  introduced  into  the  Conti  palace,  where  he  saw 

■FBriiapiaprinoNiofthelioaaeofBean.  <  Mordannt  Qenealogies. 
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her  picture^  whidi  liad  been  recently  painted  in  Italy  and  sent 
thither^  the  princess  de  Conti^  being  nearly  related  to  her. 
The  sight  of  this  portrait  seems  to  have  almost  turned  the 
head  of  our  discreet  envoy,  and  must  be  described  in  his  own 
eloquent  words.     ''  It  bore  the  appearance  of  a  young  creature 
about  fourteen  years  of  age ;  but  such  a  hght  of  beauty,  such 
dbaracters  of  ingenuity  and  goodness,  as  convinced  the  earl 
that  he  had  found  his  mistress  and  the  fortune  of  England.^ 
An  ill  picture  which/'  his  excellency  goes  on  to  say,  "  he  saw 
of  mademoiselle  de  Bais,''  the  third  lady  in  the  duke  of  York's 
catalogue,  was  not,  of  course,  calculated  to  efface  the  impres- 
sion which  had  been  made  on  his  imagination  by  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  fair  young  flower  of  Este ;  in  tsuA,  it  placed 
the  lady  at  such  discount,  that  he  did  not  consider  it  worth 
his  while  to  make  any  further   inquiries  about  her.     His 
whole  thoughts  were  turned  upon  the  princess  of  Modena, 
and  in  order  to  gain  some  information  touching  her  character, 
he  employed  his  fiiend,  Mr.  Conn,  to  arrange  such  a  meeting 
and  introduction  as  might  appear  accidental  with  the  abbe 
Bicdni,  a  person  who  was  employed  in  negotiating  the  in- 
terests of  the  house  of  Este  in  Paris.     This  interview  took 
place  in  the  cloisters  of  the  great  Charter-house,  in  Paris. 
After  the  usual  compliments  had  passed,  the  three  diplomatists 
led  the  disooiirse  from  the  indifferent  topics  with  whidi  they 
began  their  conversation  to  the  affairs  of  England, — ^the  duke 
of  York  being  a  widower,  and  the  necessity  of  his  marrying 
again.     Then  they  discussed  the  various  princesses  that  the 
world  judged  proper  for  so  illustrious  a  match,  and  the  earl 
took  occasion  to  inquire  ''what  children  there  were  in  the 
house  of  Este  ?     '  Only  two,'  repUed  Bicdni ;  '  a  son,  who  is 
the  reigning  duke,  as  yet  a  minor,  and  a  daughter  of  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.'     After  enlaj^g  on  the  many  excel- 
lences of  this  princess,''  pursues  the  earl,  ''he  endeavoiured 
to  render  them  useless  to  us  by  saying,  'that  the  duchess, 
her  mother,  but  more  strongly  her  own  inclination,  did  design 
her  for  a  religious  life,  and  that  she  seemed  resolved  not  to     , 

1  This  lady  was  also  a  Mancini,  nster  to  the  dncheas  of  Hodena's  mother.  I 

'  Earl  of  PeterboroiigVs  Mordau&t  Genealogies.  I 
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many/  ^*  This  intimatioi],  which  the  trosfy  envoy  was  re- 
hictantly  bcnsipdled  to  report  to  the  duke  at  the  same  time 
that  he  informed  him  of  her  great  beauty,  and  the  high 
ffhy^i-a^»faw*  whidi,  from  all  quarters^  he  had  received  of  the 
young  piuioessy  appeared  for  the  present  to  put  all  hopes  of 
obtaining  her  out  of  the  qoestion.  Then  the  duke  directed 
him  to  obtain  access  to  the  princess  Mary  Anne  of  Wirtem* 
bog^  who  was  the  daughter  of  abrother  of  the  reigning  duke. 
Her  fiidier  had  been  slain  in  the  wars,  and  her  mother  having 
letirBd  into  Flanders^  she  remained,  under  the  protection  of 
the  crown  of  France,  in  a  convent  in  Paris,  in  company  with 
several  ladies  of  quality.  In  consequence  of  the  great  services 
her  late  fiither  had  performed  in  France,  it  was  supposed  that^ 
next  to  the  duchess  de  Guise  and  the  young  princess  of  Modena, 
shestood  the  best  chance  of  being  recommended  by  that  court 
as  a  consort  far  the  duke  of  York. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Gilbert  Talbot,  an  English 
ecdcaiaatic  of  high  rank,  and  an  acquaintance  of  her  con- 
fessor, the  earl  of  Peterborough  obtained  an  introduction  to 
this  lady,  who  was  persuaded  to  receive  a  visit  fiom  him  at 
the  grate  of  a  parlour,  according  to  the  usual  etiquette  of 
convents.  Notwithstanding  the  vivid  impression  which  the 
pictored  duurms  of  the  young  lovely  d^ste  had  made  on  the 
old  cavalier,  he  gives  a  highly  &vonrable  report  of  the  princess 
Kaiy  Anna  of  Wirtemberg.  ''  She  was,^'  says  he,  *^  of  middle 
statore,  iSur  complexion,  with  brown  hair;  the  figure  of  her 
fiice  turned  very  agreeably,  her  eyes  grey,  her  looks  grave 
but  sweet,  and  in  her  person  she  had  the  motions  of  a  person 
of  quality'  and  well  bred ;  but,  above  all,  she  had  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  maid  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  of  a  healthful 
oonstitation,  likely  to  bring  strong  children,  such  as  might 
live  and  j^oeper.  Although  there  was  much  modesty  in  her 
behaviour,  yet  she  was  not  scarce  cl  her  discourse,  and  spoke 
wdl  and  pertinently  to  every  thing/^  In  short,  our  prudent 
ambassador,  believing  that,  excepting  the  princess  of  Modena, 
he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  any  thing  nuMre  suitable  for 
tiie  personal  object  of  his  mission  than  this  lady,  began  to 
^  Ihe  «sl  of  PeteriwroiisK  m  th«  MofdMoit  Qeamh^im^ 
c2 
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inquire  what  fortune  might  be  expected  with  her;  but 
altiiough  some  persons^  inclined  for  her^  did  give  out  that^ 
one  way  or  other^  fifty  or  three  score  thousand  pounds  might 
be  expected,  he  could  not  find  any  reasonable  ground  oa 
which  to  buHd  such  an  assurance.  Wisely  considering^  how- 
ever, that  money  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  the 
slightest  importance  in  a  marriage  where  so  much  depended 
on  the  qualifications  of  the  lady,  he  made  such  representa* 
tions  to  the  duke  that  his  royal  highness,  being  well  satisfied 
with  the  reports  that  he  had  heard  from  other  quarters  of 
this  princess,  charged  him  to  proceed  in  his  visits  to  her,  and 
even  to  give  hopes  to  her  friends  that  he  might  soon  be  au- 
thorized to  demand  her  in  marriage.  The  earl  obeyed,  and 
found  every  day  firesh  contentments  in  the  conversation  of 
the  princess ;  but  all  of  a  sudden  a  change  of  purpose  took 
place  in  the  matrimonial  views  of  the  duke  of  York,  or  rather 
in  the  policy  of  king  Charles  and  his  cabinet ;  for  orders 
came  to  the  earl  by  express,  directing  him  to  leave  Paris 
privately  with  as  little  company  as  possible,  and  proceed 
incogniio  to  Dusseldorf,  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Newburgh, 
and  there  try  to  get  a  sight  of  the  princess,  his  daughter, 
who  had  been  earnestly  recommended  to  tiie  duke  as  a 
princess  the  fittest  of  any  for  his  alliance.^  The  duke  of 
York  took  the  precaution  of  privately  charging  his  fiiend  to 
give  him  a  fiiithful  character  of  this  new  candidate  for  his 
hand,  in  all  particulars,  telling  him, ''  that  if  he  did  not  feel 
satisfied  that  she  was  in  person,  mind,  and  manners  calcu- 
lated to  make  him  happy,  he  should  have  immediate  orders 
to  return,  and  bring  home  the  princess  of  Wirtemberg/' 

The  earl  obeyed  his  new  orders  with  all  diligence.  He  took 
post,  accompanied  only  by  signer  Varasani,  his  gentleman  of 
the  horse,  and  one  that. served  him  in  his  chamber,  and 
arrived  in  three  daya  at  Metz,  whence  he  came  by  water  to 
Cologne.  There,  when  he  was  walking  about  in  the  street, 
he  was  recognised  by  sir  Joseph  Williamson,  one  of  the 
English  resident  ministers,  who  greatiy  offended  his  secretive* 
neas  by  alighting  fix>m  his  coach  and  complimenting  him  in 
>  The  earl  of  Fet^borongb^  in  the  Mordaant  Genealogies. 
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the  street,  of  which  unseasonable  respect  his  lordship  de- 
fivered  himself  by  desiring  '^  that  he  would  forbear  it  any 
finther;^'  and  though  he  privately  visited  both  him  and  his 
oidleagoey  sir  Idond  Jenkins^  he  did  not  conmiunicate  his  busi* 
ness  to  them^ — business  of  which  they  were^  doubtless^  to  the 
Mas  weQ  aware  as  himself.  At  the  inn  our  cautious  envoy, 
whose  proceedings  are  too  amusing  to  be  omitted^  told  the  host 
''he  wanted  to  see  the  dty  and  court  of  Dusseldorf/'  and  got 
him  to  provide  a  guide  well  acquainted  with  the  place^  embarked 
with  his  companion  Varasani  and  two  servants  one  morning 
m  an  ordinary  boat  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at 
the  gates  of  Dusseldorf.  There  being  examined,  and  giving 
out  that  they  were  strangers  brought  by  curiosity  to  see  the 
idace,  they  were  admitted,  and  conducted  by  a  soldier  to  an 
iniL  H^  next  sent  their  guide  to  inquire  the  method  of 
^yproadiing  the  palace  and  the  prince,  and  were  informed 
''that  there  would  be  a  greater  opportunity  that  day  than 
asoalj  for  the  prince  and  court  were  to  be  present  at  an 
amurersary  contest  among  the  citizens  and  other  persons  of 
that  place,  whidi  could  soonest  shoot  down  the  papejay^  or 
pairoCy  (a  thing  made  in  similitude  of  such  a  bird,)  firom  a 
voy  hi^  pol^  which  was  to  be  performed  with  much  cere- 
mony, and  the  victor  to  receiver  the  reward  of  his  address/^ 
Bnt  befcffe  the  commencement  of  this  spectacle,  the  prince 
was  to  be  entertained  with  very  rare  music  at  afternoon  ser* 
Tioe  in  the  Jesuits'  church,  at  which  also  the  duchess  and 
the  princess  were  to  be  present;  and  the  guide  added,  that 
he  oould  conduct  him  to  a  station  proper  for  obtaining  a  view 
of  them.  This  was  readily  accepted  by  his  lordship,  who, 
vith  his  companion,  was  placed  in  a  fiair  passage  of  the 
ckister,  through  which  the  prince  and  his  court  were  to  pass. 
AfUr  some  expectation  the  duke  arrived,  preceded  by  the 
state  and  ceremony  befitting  his  rank.  He  led  his  consort  by 
the  hand;  the  princess  followed,  and  a  considerable  train  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  well  dressed  and  in  goodly  order;  but 
the  princess  was  not  well  to  be  discerned,  by  reason  of  the 
hoods  that  were  over  her  face.  Passing  after  into  the  body 
'  Tbe  render  win  loneaibw  the  fHe  of  the  po^nnjay  in  Old  Mortality. 
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of  the  chmch^  the  earl  had  a  further  view  into  the  gallery 
above^  where  the  duke  sat  to  hear  the  serrioe.  The  oflSce 
and  music  being  ended,  the  court  retired  in  the  same  order 
as  it  entered^  and  all  went  to  see  tiie  shooting  except  the 
earl,  who  did  not  desire  to  appear  pubUdy  abroad.  Mean- 
time, the  guide,  having  acquainted  some  under-offioer  of  the 
court  that  two  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  train  of  the  Engliah 
ambassador  at  Cdogne  were  come  to  see  that  town,  and  were 
desirous  to  have  a  sight  of  the  court  and  to  do  xeverence  to 
the  duke,  was  told  Ihat  he  might  bring  them.  Under  his 
conduct  they  proceeded  to  the  palace,  where  they  were  met 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  inner  court,  who  led  them  up  into  a 
liffge  room ;  after  some  attendance,  they  were  then  led  into 
another,  where  the  prince  came  to  tiiem.^  Mysterions  as  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  thought  himself,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  his  business  was  shrewdly  suspected  in  Ihat 
court,  otherwise  he  would  scarcely  have  obtained  access  to  the 
sovereign's  presence  without  letters,  passport,  or,  in  fact,  the 
slightest  warrant  of  his  respectabihty. 

The  duke  of  Newbuigh  received  his  lordship's  com{diments 
with  much  courtesy,  and  began  to  ask  questions  about  the 
journey,  the  En^ish  ambassadors,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
treaty  of  Cologne ;  and  afterwards  insensibly  turned  tiie  con- 
versation on  the  court  of  England  and  the  roysl  fiunily.  He 
inquired  about  the  duke  of  York  and  his  marriage;  and 
asked  ''where  was  monsienr  de  Peterboroo^?  and  if  he 
continued  at  Paris  after  the  treaty  of  Inspruck?''  Discreet 
answers  having  been  returned  by  lord  Peterborough  to  all 
these  queries,  the  duke  went  on  to  say,  ''that  he  heard  the 
duke  of  York  was  like  to  be  married  to  an  English  lady  ;^ 
to  which  the  earl  replied  "  that  he  had  heard  of  no  such 
thing.'^  At  last  he  took  his  leave,  with  much  civility.  After 
his  departure,  Peterborough  and  his  friend  asked  the  gentle- 
man by  whom  they  had  been  presented  to  die  duke,  "  If  they 
might  not  have  the  further  &vour  of  sedng  the  duchess  and 
the  young  princess  V'  He  said  "  he  would  inquire,''  and  left 
them;  and  after  some  stay,  returned  to  let  them  know  they 

1  Hordiimt  QeoflilQgiei. 
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would  be  admitted.  He  tlien  ushered  them  into  an  npper 
room,  where  they  foond  the  duchess  of  Newburgh  and  the 
pcinoesa^  her  eldest  daughter^  in  evident  expectation  of  their 
visit.  The  earl  made  his  compliments  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible respect,  to  which  her  highness^  in  her  own  tongue^  made 
all  suitable  returns ;  but  said,  ''  that,  not  being  versed  in  the 
French  language^  she  desired  her  daughter  the  princess  might 
interpret  between  them.''  On  whidi  the  princess,^  nothiog 
loath,  approached  and  helped  t6  carry  on  the  conversation, 
vith  intention,  as  he  thought,  of  showing  her  capacity  in  that 
hogaage, — they  all,  by  that  time,  as  he  had  reason  after- 
wuds  to  believe,  suspecting  him  to  be  some  other  person,  and 
having  more  design  in  this  little  voyage  than  was  pretended.^ 
From  this  hint,  it  should  appear  that  the  naval  envoy  of  the 
dnke  of  York  was  mistaken  for  the  royal  admiral  himself 
going  about  the  world  in  disguise  to  choose  a  second  consort 
ibr  himsdf ;  the  romantic  circumstances  attending  his  first 
marriage,  and,  secondly,  his  disinterested  attachment  to  lady 
Bdlas^  indicating  that  he  was  not  likely  to  enter  into  a  cold 
state  alUanoe  with  a  stranger.  James  acted  mudi  more  wisely, 
however,  in  trusting  to  the  good  taste  and  sound  sense  of  his 
fiiend  than  if  he  had  reUed  on  his  own  judgment,  since  no 
man  was  more  easy  to  be  deceived  than  himself. 

The  princsess  of  Newburgh  waa  supposed  to  be  about 
eil^iteen  years  of  age,  of  middle  stature ;  she  had  very  light 
hur,  and  was  of  an  exceedingly  fair  complexion.  Her  oyer 
were  of  a  light  bluish  grey,  the  turn  of  her  face  more  round 
than  oval,  that  part  of  her  neck  which  his  lordship  could  see 
vas  white  as  snow ;  but,  on  the  whole,  she  was  inclining  to 
be  fiit  In  discourse,  she  interpreted  readily  her  mother's 
ttoae  to  him,  and  qmke  her  own  aptly  enough;  ''but  there 
did  not  appear  that  great  genius  for  business  and  conversa- 
tion" for  whidi,  observes  our  noble  author,  ''she  has  been 
pnised  since  she  waa  called  to  sit  on  the  greatest  throne  in 
Europe."'    At  his  departmre  from  the  palace,  the  earl  found 

^  Mordiuut  Qeimlogiai. 
*ThfB  now  of  thSi  prinoeH  wm  Eleanor  Magdakn.    Sha  married  Jame^a 
^mcr  rival,  the  emperor  Leopold  L,  on  the  death  of  hia  aeoond  wiib,  the  beia- 
tifiU  ardidncfaeH  at  hmgntk,  in  1076.    She  waa  the  mother  of  the  emperofi 
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himself  attended  with  much  greater  respect  than  at  his  arrival, 
and  he  was  pressed  to  stay  supper  by  the  chief  officers  of  the 
house^  even  to  a  degree  of  importunity.  The  punctilious 
caution  with  which  his  lordship  avoided  committing  himself 
by  accepting  the  slightest  hospitahty  from  the  duke  of  Ne^vr* 
biu'gh^  proves  that  he  did  not  consider  the  fat,  fair  Jraulein, 
his  daughter,  worthy  of  the  prderment  of  becoming  duchess 
of  York.  After  he  had,  with  some  trouble,  backed  out  of  all 
the  civihties  that  were  pressed  upon  him,  and  withdrawn  to 
his  inn,  where  he  made  an  ''iU  supper/'^  there  came  to  call 
upon  him,  imder  pretence  of  a  visit  from  a  countryman,  a 
young  gentleman  named  Hamilton,  who  wore  a  gold  key  by 
his  side,  and  was  said  to  be  of  the  duke's  bedchamber,  and 
much  in  his  favour.  This  Mr.  Hamilton  seemed  every  way 
to  try  what  he  could  get  out  of  the  earl ;  and  by  his  dis* 
course  his  lordship  perceived  that  he  had  puzzled  the  conit^ 
and  that  his  declining  to  receive  further  attentions  made  them, 
suspect  that  he  was  dissatisfied.  The  earl,  finding  himRelf 
rather  in  a  dilemma,  was  impatient  to  be  gone ;  and  having 
a  wagon  ready,  the  usual  mode  of  travelling  in  that  country, 
he  made  a  precipitate  retreat  the  next  morning  to  C!ol(^ne, 
whence  he  wrote  by  express  to  England  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  the  court  of  Dusseldorf.  In  answer,  he  received  im* 
mediate  orders  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  was  assured  he 
should  meet  directions  to  marry  and  bring  home  the  princess 
Mary  Anne  of  Wirtemberg. 

The  earl  obeyed  with  mudi  satisfaction,  esteeming  this, 
next  to  the  Modenese  alliance,  the  most  suitable  of  any  that 
had  been  proposed ;  so  with  all  the  haste  he  could,  and  not 
doubting  of  the  performance  of  what  he  had  been  assured, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  alighting  at  the  monastery  where 
the  princess  Mary  Anne  lived,  he  acquainted  her  with  the 
news  of  the  preferment  which  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
awaited  her.     The  princess  had  not  self-command  enough  to 

Joseph  I.  and  Charles  VI.  The  great  enmity  of  the  imperial  family  to  James 
may,  perluips,  he  traced  to  the  influence  of  this  princess,  and  the  offence  she  took 
at  the  earl  of  Peterhorongh  coming  to  look  at  her  for  his  master,  and  theu 
making  no  proposal  for  her  hand. 

>  Mordaunt  Genealogies. 
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conceal  her  joy  on  this  occasdon;  "and,"  pursues  his  ex- 
ceUency^  ''she  was  not  to  be  blamed,  considering  the  pro* 
vision  it  would  have  been  for  an  orphan  maid  to  marry  a 
prince  so  great,  both  in  the  circumstances  of  fortune  and 
merit."'     The  result  should  be  a  warning  to  all  diplomatists 
engaged  in  the  delicate  and  responsible   business  of  royal 
marriages,  not  to  advance  a  single  step  beyond  the  precise 
warranty  of  their  instructions.  Since  the  letters  which  the  earl 
had  received  at  Colc^e  were  written,  a  total  change  of  pur« 
pose  had  taken  place  in  the  secret  councils  of  the  British  court, 
and  the  luckless  envoy  found  that  he  had  committed  an  irre«* 
trievable  blunder  by  his  communication  to  the  princess ;  for  the 
orders  that  awaited  him  at  his  own  house  were,  not  to  marry 
and  bring  her  homa  as  the  consort  of  the  duke  of  York,  but 
to  break  off  all  negotiations  for  her  hand.     His  consternation 
and  vexation  may  be  imagined,  especially  as  this  sudden  and 
provoking  caprice  proceeded,  not  from  any  fickleness  on  the 
part  of  the  duke  of  York,  bnt  from  the  impertinent  inter^ 
ferenoe  of  that  restless  intrigtiante  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth^ 
whose  insolence  led  her  to  aspire  at  nothing  less  than  marry- 
ing the  heir-presumptive  of  the  British  crown  to  a  bride  of 
her  selecting.     The  lady  whom  she  had  chosen  for  him  was 
the  daughter  of  the  due  d^Elboeuf,  a  cadet  prince  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine.  Her  mother  was  the  sister  of  mar&chal  Turenne 
— a  connexion  to  .which  his  royal  highness  would  have  had 
no  objection,  because  of  his  affection  to  his  old  commander, 
had  the  lady  been  of  a  suitable  age ;  but  when  the  earl  of 
Peterborough  came  to  see  her  after  king  Charles  had  con- 
sented to  the  marriage,  he  found  that  she  was  a  little  girl 
under  thirteen,  and  so  very  childish  for  that  age,  that  he 
would  not  for  a  moment  encourage  the  idea  of  bringing  home 
a  bride  of  her  fashion  for  his  royal  friend.'     The  duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  however,  who  thought  to  carry  her  point  in  time, 
if  she  could  only  succeed  in  breaking  off  the  promising  nego« 
tiation  with  Maiy  Anne  of  Wirtemberg,  continued,  by  means 
of  her  emiasaries,  so  to  disparage  that  princess,  that  the  duke 
was  induced  to  give  her  up. 
^HbcdMmfe  Geneakgiei.        *  Earl  of  Peterbonnigh,  in  Mordaimt  Genealogiei. 
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Muck  ado  vas  there  to  pacify  the  poor  princess  on  so  great 
a  disappointment,  especially  as  there  were  those^  to  whom 
she  seemed  a  rival,  who  forbore  not  to  rgoice,  if  not  to  insnlt 
her,  on  this  change  of  fortune.  As  for  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough, he  frankly  confessed  that  ''he  durst  not  see  her 
again/'*  An  effort  had  been  made  by  the  British  resident 
at  Paris,  by  sending  an  express  to  meet  him  on  the  road  with 
news  of  this  change,  to  prevent  the  earl  of  Peterborough  from 
committing  himself  by  complimenting  the  princess  of  Wir- 
temberg  on  the  preferment  his  first  letters  had  given  him 
reason  to  believe  awaited  her;  but  the  messenger,  having 
taken  a  different  route,  missed  him.  Mortified  and  annoyed 
as  the  earl  was  with  the  capricious  conduct  of  his  own  court, 
he  was  in  a  manner  consoled  when  he  found  that  he  was  re- 
quired by  his  majesty  to  proceed  with  all  speed  to  Modena^ 
to  demand,  according  to  the  proper  forms,  the  original  of  that 
beautiful  portrait  which  had  never  ceased  to  haunt  his  imagi- 
nation since  he  first  got  a  stealthy  view  of  it  in  the  Conti 
palace.  It  is  a  little  amusing  that  king  Charles,  in  his  in- 
structions to  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  commences  with 
noticing  ''  the  failure  of  the  occasion^'  on  which  he  had  been 
appointed  ambassador-extraordinaiy  at  the  court  of  Vienna 
''  for  effecting  a  marriage  between  James  duke  of  York  and 
the  young  archduchess  of  Inspruck,  but  passes  over  in  silence 
the  other  five  ladies ;  viz.  the  duchess  de  Guise,  mesdemoiselles 
Bais  and  d'Elboeuf,  and  Hie  princesses  of  Newburgh  and 
Wirtemberg,  whose  conjugal  qualifications  his  excellency  had 
subsequently  been  employed  to  report  for  his  royal  higlmess's 
consideration,  and  proceeds  with  laudable  brevity  to  the  object 
of  his  present  mission;  which  was  to  present  letters  of  cre- 
dence to  the  duchess-regent,  and  to  open  to  her,  in  his  name, 
the  duke  of  York's  earnest  desire  to  espouse  the  young 
princess,  her  daughter.'' '  A  polite  hint  on  the  subject  of  the 
young  lady's  portion  is  delicately  introduced : — 

'*That  oar  nid  dMiest  brother  teems  to  be  wilUng  to  settle  a  jcmitiire  of  fif* 

^  Earl  of  Peterborough,  in  Mordaunt  Genealogy, 
s  Official  instrudioiis  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough  for  the  marriage-treaty  of 
James  duke  of  York  and  Maiy  of  Modem. — ^Appendix  of  Hardinmt  Genealogies. 
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I  poondfl  per  Muram  iterliiig  money  of  England,  and  even  to  enlarge 
lunwelf  further  therein,  if  the  value  of  h^  portion  (kUherio  not  certainly  known 
to  mr)  shall  require  a  better." 

The  time  for  the  payment  of  the  portion^  and  all  arrange- 
ments connected  with  it^  are  in  this  document  referred  to  the 
friendly  arbitration  of  the  king  of  Trance^  Louis  XIY. 

"Now,  ahhoogh  H  he  nnnsnal  to  send  extraor^nary  ambassadors  to  a  single 
prince  of  Italy  of  that  ^>bere,  yet  we  have  oondeaoended  to  do !(;» to  honoor  oar 
nMt  dear  broUaer^s  choice  of  this  prinoeis  for  bis  wife;  bat  that^  on  the  other 
ode^  oar  own  dignity  may  not  sofier  thereby,  yoa  most  be  careful  to  stipulate  and 
a^ost  the  raanner  of  yoor  appearanoe  thoe,  to  the  foil  extent  of  such  ceremo- 
■ies  as  haro  beeo  given  to  the  ambaaadon  of  Fraaoe  and  Spun  who  have  ever 
q)psaied  there.** 

The  same  express  brought  instructionB  from  the  duke  of  York, 
directing  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  after  deUvenng  the  king's 
credential  letters  and  his  own  to  the  duke  of  Modena  and  the 
duehess-r^eaty  to  profess  to  them  his  earnest  desire  of  mar* 
lying  the  young  princess,  and  the  great  affection  he  had  con* 
odyed  for  her  person  and  virtues,  repeating  what  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  king's  letter  touching  her  portion,  and  the 
jomtnre  of  15,000/.  that  he  was  willing  to  settle  on  her  in 
cue  she  should  surrive  him,  and  his  willingness  to  augment 
it  in  proportioii  to  the  amount  of  her  portion : — 

**  Whoi  yon  ahaU  have  oontncted  the  princess  in  my  name^"  oontinoes  the 
dnke,  "yoo  are  to  present  to  her,  as  a  token  of  my  esteem,  soch  part  of  my 
je«cb m  yoor  ooafcody  aa  yon  ehaU  judge  convenient;  and  the  moniing  of  the 
^  of  pttlbming  the  solenuiify  of  the  marriage,,  yoa  shall  present  her  with  the 
Kniainder  of  my  said  jewels  as  a  further  pledge  of  my  afiection,  and  of  my  satis- 
&ction  of  what  yoa  hatve  done  for  me."  ^ 

Two  days  after  the  date  of  this  instrument,  James  an- 
nounoed  bia  intended  nuptials  in  the  following  laconic  seaman- 
like fpstle  to  his  cousin,  prince  Rupert,  who  had  succeeded 
Urn  in  die  command  of  the  British  fleet : — 

«  St  James's,  Ang.  3, 1673.' 
"  I  have  leueived  yonta  by  Dowcett,  and,  by  the  aeooant  he  gave  of  what 
pMsd  when  yoa  wen  neare  the  8chonvelt»  aee  plainly  De  Buyter  will  hardly 
eons  ooft  to  fight  yoa.  I  have  alio  seen  yours  to  Id.  Arlington,  from  whom  yoa 
«i&  rsoave  fak  mi^esly's  pleasore;  so  that  there  remains  nothing  mora  for  me  to 
*iyi  bat  that  now  my  marriage  ia  agreed  on  with  the  yonge  princess  of  Modena» 
nd  to  wish  yoQ  ftire  weather  and  good  snccesse  if  yoa  undertake  any  thing. 
•Formy dan oooaen, Prince  Rupert**  "  J^>™- 

like  moat  men  who  find  themselves  in  a  poation  to  dboose 

^  Dated  July  31, 1673. 
«  US.  Lansdowne,  1236,  article  99,  fol.160. 
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a  wife  among  the  fairest^  the  noblest^  and  the  wealthiest  ladies 
on  earthy  James,  who  had  hitherto  been  embarrassed  with  the 
agreeable  perplexity  of  selecting  for  his  consort  her  who 
should  be  esteemed  the  most  unexceptionable  of  all  the  prin« 
cesses  who  had  been  offered  to  his  consideration,  fSEmcied  that, 
after  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind  on  that  point,  no  further 
difficulty  could  be  apprehended, — ^at  least  not  on  the  part 
of  the  lady  to  whom  the  prospect  of  sharing  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  was  offered  with  his  hand.  His  plenipotentiary 
veiy  soon  had  occasion  to  undeceive  him  in  this  notion.  The 
wooing  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena^  is  indeed  a  curious 
chapter  in  the  personal  history  of  royalty,  demonstrating  that 
princesses — ^ay,  and  very  youthful  ones — occasionaUy  endeavour 
to  exert  a  will  of  their  own,  and  that  ladies  sometimes  prefer  a 
maiden  life  of  tranquil  happiness  to  the  cares  and  trials  of 
the  conjugal  state,  even  when  it  offers  the  glittering  perspective 
of  a  crown.  James  urged  the  earl  of  Peterborough  to  use 
all  possible  diligence  to  marry  and  bring  home  his  Italian 
bride  before  the  approaching  session  of  parliament,  being  well 
aware  that  attempts  would  be  made  to  prevent  his  union  with 
a  Roman-cathoUc  princess.  The  earl  instantiy  set  off  post 
for  Lyons,  incognito.  He  arrived  there  at  the  end  of  three 
days,  fancjring,  from  the  care  he  had  taken  to  send  his  equi* 
page  and  baggage  another  way,  that  he  should  be  entirely 
unknown ;  but  scarcely  had  he  entered  his  inn  to  repose  and 
refresh  himself  a  little,  when  the  waiter  brought  him  word 
there  were  two  gentiemen  below,  who  desired  admittance  to 
speak  with  him  on  the  part  of  the  duchess  of  Modena. 
These  persons  delivered  a  letter  to  him,  signed  by  one  Nardi, 
who  styled  himself  a  secretary,  acquainting  his  excellency* 
*^  that  the  duchess  of  Modena  had  heard  of  his  intention  to 
come  into  those  parts  to  treat  of  a  marriage  with  the  young 
princess;  but  knowing  her  daughter's  inclinations  to  be  en- 
tirely against  any  obligations  of  that  kind,  and  that  she  was 
perfectly  settled  in  the  resolution  to  take  upon  her  a  reUgious 

*  From  the  inediied  nairative  of  tbe  earl  of  Peterborongb,  and  her  own  re* 
diab  to  tbe  nuns  of  Chaillot,  inedited  MSS.  in  the  hdtel  de  Soobiae,  Paris. 
'  Lord  Peterboroogbt  in  the  Mordaimt  Qenealogies. 
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life,  she  Uioiiglit  it  reasonable  to  give  him  timely  information 
thereof,  that  the  king  his  master  and  his  lordship  might  avoid 
committing  themselves  by  pursuing  a  design  which^  though 
Tery  honourable  and  advantageous  to  her  daughter  and  the 
hoiue  of  Este,  was  yet  impracticable^  and  could  never  be 
bfoo^t  about/'^ 

The  surprise  of  the  incognito  ambassador,  on  finding  his  secret 
liad  already  transpired,  was  extreme.  However,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  appear  greatly  amazed  at  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  and  to  disown  to  the  bearers  any  concern  in  the  matter, 
or  having  any  orders  to  proceed  in  the  business  they  sur- 
mised. He  told  them  further,  **  that  he  was  a  private  traveller, 
who  came  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity  and  his  desire  of  seeing 
Italy,  80  there  was  no  occasion  for  her  highness  or  any  others 
to  ooacem  themselves  in  his  motions/'  The  gentlemen  having 
depaxtedy  the  earl  immediately  gave  an  account  of  this  strange 
incident  to  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York.  Then,  reflecting 
that  this  marriage,  after  the  failure  of  the  attempts  to  engage 
the  duke  in  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  either  the  duchess  de 
Guise,  mademoiselle  d'Elbceuf,  or  the  princesses  of  Newburgh  or 
Wirtemberg,  had  been  strenuously  recommended  by  the  king 
of  Francet,  he  determined  to  proceed  to  Turin  and  confer  with 
the  Frendi  ambassador  there,  who  was  supposed  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  on  the  subject,  and  hear  from  him  what  pro- 
bability there  was  of  ultimate  success  if  he  persevered  in  the 
pursoit.  He  found  that  minister  had  received  no  orders  from 
France  to  interfere,  but  had  a  letter  from  the  duchess  of 
Modena,  requesting  "that  if  his  lordship  came  to  Turin,  and 
did  confer  or  advise  with  him  on  that  matter,  he  would  signify 
to  him  the  impossibihty  of  accomplishing  it.''  The  earl,  much 
diaoooraged,  was  in  great  doubt  whether  he  should  make  any 
bitbet  advances;  but  the  French  ambassador  advised  him  to 
have  a  little  patience,  and  that,  continuing  the  pretence  of  being 
a  casnal  traveller,  he  should  advance  his  journey  down  the  Po 
to  an  agreeable  dty  called  Plaisance,  [PlacentiaJ  where  he 
mi^t  remain  and  amuse  himself  till  he  had  further  orders.'' 
The  earl  took  his  advice,  and  repairing  to  Placentia,  lodged 
'  Jfarl  oC  PeierboroQgb,  in  tbe  HordAimt  GenetlogieB. 
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himflelf  there  as  oonveniently  as  he  oould^  tinder  the  character 
of  a  piiyate  trayeller.  But  with  all  his  caution.  Ins  person 
and  moYements  were  perfectly  known;  and  the  second  or 
third  morning  after  his  animal,  the  servants  informed  him 
that  there  was  a  gentleman  desired  the  faroor  of  admittance 
to  him,  who  came  from  the  duchess  of  Modena.  This  gentle 
man  proved  no  other  than  Nardi  himself,  the  writer  of  the 
mysterious  letters  for  preventing  the  offer  of  the  duke  of  York 
being  formally  made  to  the  young  princess.^  His  errand  was 
to  deliver  a  letter  from  the  duchess  herself,  wherein  she  wrote, 
that  '^  Having  heard  of  his  journey  in  these  parts,  she  thought 
it  incmnbent  on  her,  before  a  great  king  and  lus  minister 
should  expose  themselves  by  demanding  that  which  could  not 
be  accomplished,  to  manifest  her  reasons/^  She  repeated  the 
substance  of  Nardi's  previous  letter  to  him  and  the  Frendi 
ambassador,  but  added,  in  conclusion,  ''that  there  were  otiier 
princesses  in  her  family  besides  her  daughter,  to  one  of  whom, 
if  the  duke  his  master  thought  fit,  it  was  possible  that  he 
might  be  admitted  to  address  himself;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
if  his  lordship  would  come  and  divert  himself  in  her  court, 
she  should  esteem  it  an  honour  to  receive  him,  and  he  should 
be  very  welcome/'  The  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  was  any 
thing  but  flattered  at  the  anxiety  of  the  duchess  to  forestall 
with  a  refusal  an  offer  whidi  he,  at  any  rate,  had  given  her 
no  reason  to  believe  would  be  made,  drily  apologised  to  her 
highness  "  for  the  trouble  which  his  coming  into  those  parts 
seemed  to  cause  her,  and  thanked  her  for  the  honour  she  did 
him ;  for  which,  however,  he  assured  her  there  was  no  cause, 
seeing  he  was  but  a  private  traveller,  without  design  or  orders 
to  disquiet  any  persons  with  pretences  that  were  not  agreeable 
to  them/' » 

If  the  duchess  of  Modena  had  really  been  averse  to  having 
the  heir  of  a  mighty  realm  for  her  son-in-law,  she  would  not 
have  taken  the  pains  she  did  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
matrimonial  agent  of  the  dnke  of  York.  She  had  been 
accurately  informed  of  the-  predilection  entertained  in  favour 
of  her  daughter,  and,  in  a  very  early  stage  of  the  business, 

>  MordMmt  Genealogieiu  *  IbUL 
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took  oocasioii  to  disciUB  the  matter  with  the  yoimg  princess. 
Haiy  Beatrioe  wanted  rather  better  than  two  months  of  com- 
pletiug  her  fifteenth  year;  she  was  tall  and  womanly  in  figure^ 
but  perfectly  unoonscionB  of  her  charms.  For  her  acquire- 
mentSy  she  read  and  wrote  Latin  and  French ;  she  possessed 
some  taste  in  paintings  and  was  a  proficient  in  music^  which 
she  passionately  loved ;  but  of  those  royal  sciences^  history 
and  geography,  which  ought  to  form  the  most  important 
part  qI  the  education  of  princes^  she  knew  so  Utde,  that 
when  her  mother  announced  to  her  that  she  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  the  duke  of  York,  she  asked,  with  great  sim- 
jbaty,  ''who  the  duke  of  York  was?''  Her  mother  told  her 
**  that  he  was  the  brother  of  the  king  of  England,  and  heir- 
prenunptiTe  to  that  realm  /'  but  the  princess  was  not  a  whit 
the  wiser  for  this  information.  ''  She  had  been  so  innocently 
Ived,''  observes  James,  in  his  journal,  ''  that  she  did  not  know 
of  sudi  a  place  as  England,  nor  such  a  person  as  the  duke 
ofYoA." 

When  the  dnchess  of  Modena  explained  the  nature  of  the 
fariUiant  matrimonial  prospects  that  awaited  her,  not  omceal- 
lug  the  fiict  that  the  duke  of  York  was  in  his  fortieth  year, 
Mary  Beatrioe  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping,  and 
imploied  her  aunt  to  marry  this  royal  suitor  instead  of  her, 
observing  with  some  ndweiS,  ''  that  the  age  of  the  elder  prin- 
cess of  Modena,  who  was  thirty  years  old,  was  more  suitable 
to  that  of  a  brid^room  of  forty  than  her  own,  as  she  was 
only  in  her  fifteenth  year.''  Mary  Beatrice  was  assured,  in 
reply,  '*  that  the  fBUOcied  objection  of  too  great  juyenihty  in  a 
giii  of  her  age  would  be  very  soon  obviated  by  time,  while 
every  day  would  render  a  lady  of  thirty  less  agreeable  to  a 
prince  like  the  duke  of  York.'"  This  reasoning,  however 
cogent,  did  not  reconcile  the  youthful  beauty  to  the  idea  of 
being  consigned  to  a  consort  five-and-twenty  yean  her  senior. 
She  wept,  and  protested  her  determination  to  profess  herself 
a  nim;  and  continued  to  urge  the  propriety  of  bestowing  her 
vmt  on  the  duke  of  York  instead  of  herself  so  perseveringly, 
tliat  at  last  she  convinced  some  of  the  most  influential  persons 

'VS.  Meraoriali  of  Mtrj  Bestrioe  of  Hodeni  in  the  archives  of  France. 
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in  the  court  of  Modena  that  she  was  right.  These  were  her 
uncle  Binaldo  d'Este^  who^  like  the  princess  her  aunt,  was  the 
offspring  of  her  grandfather's  second  marriage  with  a  princess 
of  tiie  house  of  Parmay  and  the  padre  Garimbert,  her  mother 
the  duchess-regenf  s  confessor,  and,  in  reahty,  her  prime- 
mimster.  This  ecdesiastic  had  been  bom  a  subject  of  Parma, 
and  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  obliging  that  family  by  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  their  kinswoman.^ 

Garimbert,  who  is  called  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough  a 
cunning  Jesuit,  was  suspected  by  those  of  the  cabinet  who 
wished  to  promote  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with 
Mary  Beatrice,  of  encomraging  her  in  her  determined  negation 
of  that  alliance.  The  effects  of  this  under-current  had  ap- 
peared in  the  duchess  being  wrought  upon  by  her  spiritual 
director, — ^first,  to  plead  her  daughter's  predilection  for  the 
vocation  of  a  nun,  in  order  to  deter  the  envoy  of  the  duke  of 
York  from  addressing  his  master's  suit  to  her;  and  in  the 
next  place,  to  surest  his  transferring  it  to  the  elder  princess. 
In  order  to  favour  this  change  of  persons,  sufficient  interest 
had  been  made  with  the  ruling  powers  in  the  court  of  France, 
to  induce  them  to  use  their  influence  in  £eivour  of  the  aunt 
instead  of  the  niece.  In  the  mean  time  an  express  was  sent 
firom  England,  to  apprize  the  earl  of  Peterborough  that  the 
king  of  France  had  despatched  the  marquess  Dangeau,  with 
orders  to  assist  in  concluding  the  matrimonial  alliance  between 
England  and  Modena;  but  that  it  was  suspected,  that  instead 
of  the  young  princess,  from  whom  it  was  supposed  all  the 
difficulty  arose,  it  was  intended  to  substitute  an  aunt  of  hers, 
who  was  in  all  respects  inferior  to  her,  and,  for  divers  con- 
siderations, unsuitable  for  the  duke  of  York.^  ^'  This  sudden 
change  in  the  affair  greatly  mortified  the  earl,  whose  head 
turned  round  under  this  variety  of  circumstances."'  A  few 
days  after  came  Nardi  again,  with  more  compliments  from 
the  duchess,  and  open  declarations  ^'  of  the  pleasure  it  would 

^  Mordannt  Qenealogies. 
'  The  name  of  Kary  Beatrice*8  aunt  was  Eleonora,  bom  in  1643;  "  lives  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Terasia,  at  Modena,"  says  Anderson  in  his  Boyal  Qeneabgics,  table 
417.    Her  other  taant,  Maiy  d'Este,  married  Bainntius  II.,  duke  of  Ptom%  1684 ; 
she  died  1694.  *  £arl  of  Peterboroagli,  in  the  Mordannt  Genealogies. 
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gm  her  and  her  court  if  the  honour^  which  it  was  supposed 
was  intended  for  her  daughter,  could  be  transferred  to  another 
princess  in  the  fiEunily/'  The  earl  of  Peterborough^  who  was 
determined^  if  he  could  not  have  the  youngest  and  fiurest,  to 
take  neither,  replied,  '^  that  he  came  to  Italy  for  his  own 
{deasure;  that  he  had  no  orders  on  the  subject  her  high- 
ness mentioned;  and  that  his  sojourn  in  that  neighbourhood 
was  only  caused  by  a  Uttle  indisposition.'^  ^ 

A  freak  express  from  England  informed  the  earl  of  the 
approach  of  the  marquess  Dangeau,  empowered  by  the  king 
of  France  to  use  his  utmost  influence  to  obtain  the  young 
Mary  Beatrice  for  the  duke  of  York,  and  none  other;  and  if 
bis  mediatioii  fSuled,  then  he  was  to  return  to  Paris  without 
farther  delay.     A  week  after  this  the  marquess  aniyed,  and 
undertook  to  reason  with  the  duchess  on  the  subject,  having 
formerly  had  some  acquaintance  with  her  when  she  resided  in 
FnuDoe.    He  was  a  deyer,  eloquent  man,  well  versed  in  the  arts 
of  courts,  and  so  fully  demonstrated  to  the  princes  of  Este  their 
true  interest  in  obliging  the  king,  his  master,  and  contracting, 
it  the  same  time,  the  powerful  alliance  of  England,  that  all  the 
cout  and  council  were  persuaded,  with  the  single  exception  of 
fitther  Oarimbert,  who  did  all  he  could  to  encourage  the  young 
prmoen  in  her  aversion,  and  to  dissuade  the  duchess  from 
yieldiiig  her  consent.     However,  the  advantage  of  the  con- 
nexion having  been  once  clearly  represented  to  the  duchess^ 
all  objecticA  were  presently  overruled.    The  marquess  Dangeau 
then  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough  ^'that  he  might  now 
adfance  to  Modena,  where  his  addresses  would  be  honourably 
leoeired/'     The  duchess  also  wrote  to  the  same  effect,  and 
gave  him  a  most  respectful  invitation  to  her  court,  assuring 
him,  ''that  the  only  difficulty  that  now  remained,  was  to 
obtain  a  dispensation  firom  the  pope  for  the  celebration  of  the 
inarriage  of  a  Catholic  princess  with  a  prince  not  openly  de- 
dared  of  that  religion."' 

The  duke  of  York  had  sacrificed  his  power  and  influenoe 
n  ttie  state,  together  with  the  vast  income  which  he  had  . 

'  Bid  of  FiM)OfOiigfa»  in  the  HordMmt  Cteoadogk^ 
>I1iid. 
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hitlii»tx>  deriyed  fiom  the  high  offices  he  held,  rather  than  do 
▼iol^ice  to  hiB  conscieiice  by  taking  the  test  which  had  been 
devised  hj  the  republican  party  in  parliament  to  deprive  the 
oountiy  of  his  services;  yet>  as  he  had  made  no  public  pro- 
fession of  reconciliation  to  the  church  of  Rome,  the  pope  took 
the  present  opportunity  of  giving  him  every  annoyance.  The 
earl  of  Peterborough,  suspecting  that  the  marriage  might  be 
prevented  by  an  opposition  to  it  £rom  such  a  quarter,  would 
not  make  a  public  entrance  into  Modena  in  the  first  instance^ 
but  travelled  thither  as  a  private  person.  About  a  mile 
from  the  town,  however,  he  was  met  by  Nardi,  the  under* 
secretary  of  state,  with  a  coach  and  six,  and  was  conveyed 
to  the  palace  of  one  of  the  chief  nobles,  brother  to  the 
bishop  of  Moden%  of  which  he  was  put  in  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  duchess  of  Modena.  Here,  finding  he  was  to 
be  splendidly  lodged  and  entertained  at  her  highneas's  ex- 
pense, he  protested  against  it,  as  being  contrary  to  his  desire 
of  preserving  his  incognito;  but  Nardi  told  him,  that  although 
the  duchoBS,  in  comphanoe  with  his  request,  omitted  offering 
him  in  public  the  respect  that  was  his  duei,  she  vras  not  tied 
from  serving  him  her  own  way  in  all  things  necessary  for  his 
oomfbrt  and  accommodation.' 

The  abb£  Dangeau,  the  marquess's  brother,  having  been 
despatched  to  Borne  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  dispensation 
for  the  marriage  from  the  pope,  through  his  fiavourite  nephew, 
cardinal  Altieri,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  was  iA  the  mean 
time  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  duchess  of  Modena. 
He  was  brought  in  a  private  coach  to  the  palace  by  Nardi, 
who,  by  a  back  way,  introduced  him  into  an  apartment^  where 
he  found  the  duchess  standing  with  her  bade  to  a  table. 
The  earl  approached  her  with  the  respect  due  to  a  sovereign 
princess  in  her  own  house.  She  received  him  with  much 
courtesy;  and  chairs  being  set,  his  lordship  entered  at  once 
upon  the  true  cause  of  his  coming,  observing,  ''  that  he  was 
surprised  at  finding  a  difficulty  in  a  thing  which  the  world 
judged  to  be  so  advantageous  to  all  parties/"     The  duchess 

^  Sari  of  Petcriboroogb,  in  the  HiordMiit  GcdmJ^^ 
*IUd. 
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excoaed  herself  by  pleading  the  aversioii  her  daughter  felt  to 
t  married  life,  and  the  great  desire  she  had  to  be  a  nun. 
She  flaid,  likewise^  that  the  princess  was  young,  and  not  of  a 
strong  ooDstitation;  and  that,  ''besides,  the  Itahan  princes 
depending  mndi  on  the  reputation  of  zeal  for  the  Catholic 
religion,  there  would  be  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  dispensation 
for  an  attianoe  with  a  prince  who  was  not  declared  of  the 
same  church,  let  the  opinion  of  his  true  faith  be  what  it 
irookL"     To  all  these  objections  the  earl  replied  in  such  a 
manner,  as  induced  the  dudbess  to  declare  ''  that  he  had  ap- 
peased the  greatest  difficulties  of  her  own  thoughts/'     She 
added,  ''that  if  the  abb<  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  dis- 
pensation,  she  knew  not  but  they  might  proceed  to  a  happy 
coDdosion/'     This  first  conversation  ended  with  the  earPs 
requesting  to  be  &voured  with  a  sight  of  the  young  princess, 
vhoae  possesaioni  he  had  so  long  thought  necessary  for  his 
master's  ha^q^riness;  and  the  dudiess  having  promised  it  for 
the  next  evening,  he  retired  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he 
came.^     "The  next  day  his  excdlency  received  advice  from 
the  abb£  Dangean,  that  great  exertions  had  been  made  by 
the  Fiendi  ambearador,  and  also  by  cardinal  BarberinI,  and 
aU  the  firiends  and  alHes  of  the  house  of  Este  at  Borne,  to 
obtun  the  dispensation,  but  that  the  pope  was  very  averse  to 
it,  and  his  govendng  nephew,  cardinal  Altieri,  was  violently 
opposed  to  it     Various  pretences  were  all^^  m  excuse  of 
this  unfriendly  proceeding,  but  the  true  cause  was,  the  jealousy 
of  the  papal  government  of  the  aggrandizement  of  the  house 
of  Este^  lest,  through  an  alliance  powerful  as  that  of  England, 
the  doke  of  Modena  should  be  enabled  to  contest  the  £ur 
duchy  of  Ferrara,  and  the  lands  of  which  the  princes  of  Este 
Ittd  been  wnmgfiilly  deprived  by  the  usurpation  of  the  Roman 
see;  in  wUdi  case,  it  was  possible  he  might  be  disposed  to 
uie  other  means  than  prayers  and  tears  to  recover  his  own, 
even  boat  tiie  successors  of  St.  Peter/'* 

Our  stout  old  cavalier  was  not  a  man  to  be  lightiy  dis- 
oooraged;  he  had  aet  his  heart  on  bringing  home  the  fiurest 

*  Eari  of  PeterboroDgli,  m  ilie  Hordannt  Genealogies. 
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bride  in  Christendom  for  his  royal  firiend.     His  spirit  rose  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  die  obstacle  that  was  likely  to 
be  opposed  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose ;  and  deter- 
mining^ if  possible,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  sadden  conclu- 
sion, he  renewed  his  request  of  being  permitted  to  see  the 
princess  that  evening.     He  was  conducted  to  the  palace   at 
the  hour  appointed,  introduced  into  the  duchess's  apartment 
as  before,  and  found  the  young  princess  with  her  mother.    He 
gives  the  following  glowing  description  of  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  Mary  Beatrice  at  that  time :  ''She  was  tall  and  admir- 
ably shaped ;  her  complexion  was  of  the  last  degree  of  £ELir- 
ness,  her  hair  black  as  jet ;  so  were  her  eyebrows  and  her 
eyes,  but  the  latter  so  fcdl  of  light  and  sweetness,  as  they  did 
dazzle  and  charm  too.     There  seemed  ^ven  unto  them  by 
nature  sovereign  power, — ^power  to  kill,  and  power  to  save; 
and  in  the  whole  turn  of  her  face,  which  was  of  the  most 
graceftil  oval,  there  were  all  the  features,  all  the  beauty,  and 
all  that  could  be  great  and  charming  in  any  human  creature/^^ 
The  earl  approached  her  with  the  respect  he  thought  due  to 
his  future  mistress,  and  having  made  her  the  proper  compli- 
laents,  ''  he  asked  her  pardon  if  he  were  the  means  of  disturb* 
ing  her  tranquillity,  and  in  some  sort  crossing  her  inclinations  ; 
but  first,  firom  the  sight  of  her  picture,  and  now  still  more  so 
from  the  view  of  herself,  he  was  convinced  it  was  the  only 
means  of  making  happy  a  prince,  whose  love,  when  she  came 
to  know  him,  would  make  ample  amends  to  herfor  any  thing 
that  she  might  now  regard  as  a  grievance/'*     She  answered, 
with  a  litUe  fierceness,  ''that  she  was  obliged  to  the  king  of 
England  and  the  duke  of  York  for  their  good  opinion,  but  she 
could  not  but  wonder,  when  there  were  so  many  princesses  of 
more  merit,  who  would  esteem  that  honour  and  be  ready  to 
embrace  it,  they  should  persist  in  endeavouring  to  force  the 
inclination  of  one  who  had  vowed  herself,  as  much  as  was  in 
her  power,  to  another  sort  of  life,  out  of  which  she  never 
could  think  she  should  be  happy;  and  she  desired  his  excel- 
lency,''  even,  as  he  fancied,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  if  he  had 
an  influence  with  his  master,  to  oblige  her  by  endeavouring  to 
^  MordMint  Qenealogi^t.  <  Ibid. 
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avert  any  further  persecutioii  of  a  maid^  who  had  an  invincible 
aveisionto  marriage.  Princesses  there  were  «iow/'  she  said^ 
"  in  Italy,  and  even  in  that  house,  who  would  not  be  unworthy 
of  so  great  an  honour,  and  who,  firom  the  esteem  they  might 
hare  thereof,  would  deserve  it  much  better  than  she  could 
da''* 

However  piqued  the  earl  might  be  at  the  disdam  with 
which  the  youthful  beanty  received  his  compliments,  and  her 
earnest  endeavours  to  defend  herself  firom  the  unwelcome  alli- 
ance to  which  he  was  wooing  her,  he  was  too  able  a  diplo- 
matist to  take  any  notice  of  her  pointed  hint,  that  his  master's 
addresses  would  be  more  agreeable  and  suitable  to  her  aunt 
tiian  to  heradf .     In  reply  to  all  her  passionate  rhetoric  on  the 
propriety  of  his  allowing  her  to  fulfil  that  vocation  to  which 
it  was  her  desire  to  devote  herself,  his  excellency  told  her, 
that  ''he  begged  her  pardon  if  he  could  not  obey  her.     He 
ni^t  have  been  induced  to  do  so  before  he  saw  her,  but  now 
it  was  impossible,  since  he  could  not  believe  that  she  was 
made  for  other  aid  than  to  give  princes  to  the  world,  who 
shonid  adorn  it  with  characters  of  high  virtue  and  merit: 
that  his  country  had  need  of  such,  and  he  would  now  hazard 
theoffending  her  by  persisting  in  his  demand,  since,  if  he  did 
iacor  her  displeasure  by  it,  it  would  be  the  means  of  making 
her  one  of  the  happiest  princesses  in  the  world."'     The  earl 
complains  ''that,  for  all  he  could  say,  the  princess  appeared 
diwrti«6ed  at  his  persistance."     Wcdl  she  might,  when  the 
plain  meaning  of  his  flattering  speech  simply  amounted  to  this, 
that  iinoe  she  suited  the  object  of  his  mission,  it  mattered 
httk  whether  she  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  being  torn 
from  her  own  sunny  dime  and  the  friends  of  her  childhood, 
to  be  tnuiRplanted  to  a  land  of  strangers  and  consigned  to 
>Q  nnknown  husband  five-and-twenty  years  older  than  her- 
*d(— whose  name  she  had  never  heard  till  she  was  required  to 
plif^t  her  vows  of  conjugal  love  and  obedience  to  him, — ^and 
^  even  the  alternative  of  a  convent  and  a  veil  were  not  to 
be  aUoved  to  her.     Who  can  wonder  that  a  high-spirited 

>  Eori  oT  F^tflrbomgh,  in  the  Hbcdaimt  QeiiMlogies. 
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girl^  Toider  fifteen,  broke  through  the  coaTentional  lestraints 
whereby  princesses  are  tau^t  from  their  cradles  to  control 
their  feelings,  and  endeavoured  to  avert  the  dreaded  doom 
that  awaited  her  by  telling  the  ambassador  her  mind  with  the 
passionate  and  tearful  vehemence  of  a  child  of  nature  1  Hav* 
ing  done  this,  she  maintained  an  obstinate  silence,  and  retired 
with  the  duchess  her  mother. 

The  next  day  the  ambassador  made  a  formal  complaint  of 
her  highnesses  behaviour  to  Nardi,  and  expressed  his  dissatis- 
fiMtion  that,  ''  having  been  kept  on  under  pretence  of  Dan- 
geau's  negotiation  for  the  dispensation,  a  much  greater  dijffi- 
culty  appeared  in  the  aversion  so  openly  expressed  by  the 
princess,  of  whose  consent  he  now  utterly  despaired.''^  Nardi 
told  him  ''  He  need  not  be  under  the  l^ttit  concern  on 
that  account,  since  the  ladies  of  Italy,  when  it  came  to  be  in 
earnest,  were  accustomed  to  have  no  will  but  that  of  their 
friends ;  and  if  her  mother  were  satisfied,  she  would  socm  be 
brought  to  a  much  more  difficult  matter  than  that''  The 
earl  then  reminded  the  minister  that  time  pressed,  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament  drew  near,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
come  to  an  immediate  conclusion,  or  to  depart.  The  duchess^ 
on  being  informed  of  this,  sent  him  word  the  next  day,  ''  that 
she  had  greater  hopes  of  the  princess's  concurrence,  who  had 
been  uiged  by  the  duke  her  brother,  and  all  about  her,  to 
consent ;  so  that  she  trusted,  on  tiie  arrival  of  the  di^tensa- 
tion,  he  would  be  satisfied."'  In  the  mean  time,  the  treaty 
proceeded  about  the  portion,  which  was  to  be  fourscore  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  be  paid  at  several  times,  with  conditions  for 
jointure,  maintenance,  and  other  matters;  and  upon  these 
things,  which  are  the  rodu  and  shoals  on  which  other  mar- 
riages generally  split,  there  was  no  disagreement.'  James 
notices  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  young  princess  to  accept 

^  Earl  of  FBterixttough,  in  the  Mordaimt  GeneilogieB.  *  Ibid. 

*  Some  anthon  faaife  anertod  that  the  portioii  was  iinnuhed  by  Ijoius  XlVi, 
but  it  appears  that  he  merely  advanced  some  peit  of  it  as  a  baa,  of  which  he 
afterwards  endeayonred  to  ertort  a  forcible  repayment  from  the  dnke  of  Hodent, 
when  there  was  a  pcditical  disagreement  between  them  a  few  yeara  afterwards. 
Mary  Beatrice  was  always  treated  by  Locus  as  his  adopted  daughter,— probably 
from  the  remembnuioe  of  early  friendship  with  her  mother,  wh^  as  the  niece  of 
cardinftl  Mazarine^  was  one  of  the  oompomons  of  his  cluldhood. 
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hk  handy  wbidi  he  merely  imputes  to  her  desire  of  deYOting 
heneif  to  a  leli^ns  life.  ''  She  had  at  that  time/'  sajs  he^ 
"  a  great  indiniitioii  to  be  a  nun,  insomuch  that  the  dudiess, 
her  oKyther,  was  obliged  to  get  the  pope  to  -write  to  her  and 
persuade  her  to  comply  with  her  wish,  as  most  condudre  to 
tiie  service  of  Ood  and  the  public  good/^^  There  is  some 
diflScolty  in  Teoondlmg  this  assertion  with  the  following  state* 
meat,  which  his  royal  highnesses  representative^  the  earl  of 
Petofborougli,  gives  of  the  unfriendly  conduct  of  the  pope  in 
tlis  affiBtir:  ''  The  abbot  Dangeau  returned  from  Rome  without 
Oe  diqwnsatioDi  which  he  could  not  by  any  means  obtain. 
The  cardinal  Altieti  was  inflexible^  and  thrnts  of  excommu- 
Bicaticn  wereissued  against  any  one  who  should  undertake  to 
perform  or  celebrate  the  marriage.  "  Thereupon,''  pursues  his 
exodlency,  ^  we  were  all  upon  fears  of  a  total  rupture.  The 
dnchesB  herself  a  sealous,  if  not  a  bigoted  woman,  was  in 
great  pain  about  the  part  that  might  seem  offensive  to  his 
hoKnesB  or  neglective  of  his  authority,  and  die  princess  took 
oecMion  from  hence  to  support  her  unwillingness.  But,  in 
tmtli,  the  cardinal  Baiberini,  on  whom  the  duchess  had  great 
dependence,  and  all  the  other  adherents  and  relatkms  of  the 
hoine  of  Sate,  bong  every  day  more  and  more  convinced  of 
the  honoor  and  interest  they  were  like  to  find  in  tiiis  aUiance^ 
were  scandaiiaed  at  the  unreascnable  obstinacy  of  the  pope 
snd  his  nephew,  and  did  frankly  advise  ^  dndiess  of 
Modena  to  condude  the  marriage  at  once ;  it  being  less  diffi- 
enlt  to  obtain  foi^veness  for  it  after  it  was  done,  than  per- 
nisBion  fer  doing  it"* 

The  next  great  difficulty  was,  to  find  a  {oiest  who  would, 
n  that  country,  venture  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  the 
espousals  in  de&moe  of  the  interdict  of  the  pope.  Tke  bishop 
of  Modena,  niio  was  appEed  to,  positively  refused,*  but  at 
last,  a  poor  English  Jacobin,  named  Whiter  who,  having 
nothing  to  lose,  and  upon  whom  the  terror  of  excommunica- 
tion did  not  so  mudi  prevail,  undertook  to  do  it.  The 
princess  then,  at  last,  gave  herself  up  to  the  will  of  her 

1  life,  from  Stuart  F^pen. 
*  Biri  of  Merlxvoogb,  Sn  the  HordKmt  GenedoglM. 
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firiends;  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  Bolemnity/and  the  earl 
had  liberty  to  yisit  her  highness  in  her  own  apartment.'  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  his  excellency  did  not  eiuieh  his 
carious  and  amujdng  history  of  this  marriage  with  a  few  par- 
ticulars of  his  state  yisit  to  the  reluctant  bride-elect,  and  of 
her  reception  of  the  costly  offering  of  jewels  which  he  was 
then  empowered  to  present  to  her,  as  a  love-token  from  her 
future  lord.  It  was  not,  as  she  herself  afterwards  declared, 
''without  floods  of  tears  that  she  yielded  to  her  mother's 
commands,  which  she  had  never  before  ventured  to  dispute.'^' 
When  a  reluctant  assent  had  been  thus  wrung  by  maternal 
authority  from  poor  Mary  Beatrice,  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
assumed  his  official  character  of  ambassador-eztraordinaiy 
from  the  king  of  England  to  that  court,  and  procurator  and 
proxy  for  his  royal  highness  James  duke  of  York  and  Albany's 
marriage  with  the  princess,  sister  to  the  duke.  He  was  con- 
ducted, in  the  most  honourable  manner,  to  his  first  public 
audience  of  the  duchess-r^ent  and  the  reigning  duke  her 
son  by  the  prince  Binaldo  of  Este,  the  unde  of  the  duk^ 
and  all  that  were  great  and  noble  in  that  court.  ''  And  in- 
deed,'' continues  the  earl,  ''the  ceremony,  attendance,  state 
guards,  and  other  appurtenances  were  in  that  order  and  mag- 
nificence, as  might  have  become  a  prince  of  £ur  greater 
revenues  and  territories.  Having  delivered  his  credentials, 
and  made  a  speech  suitable  to  the  occasion,  he  retired  as  he 
came ;  only,  instead  of  being  conducted  to  his  coach,  he  was 
led  into  a  very  noble  apartment,  which  was  appropriated  to 
his  use  in  quality  of  his  office  as  ambassador-extraordinaiy  for 
the  marriage,  and  there  he  was  entertained  with  the  greatest 
plenty  and  magnificence,  entirely  at  the  expense  of  that  gene- 
rous princess,  tiie  duchess  of  Modena."' 

The  day  for  the  solemnization  of  the  nuptial  contract  was 
fixed  for  the  80th  of  September.  The  noble  proxy  having 
prepared  his  equipage  and  habit  suitable  for  the  occasion,  "  he 
was  fetched  from  his  lodgings,  at  about  eleven  o'clock  on 

'  Mordaont  Genealogies. 

'  MS.  Memoriaii  of  Maiy  d'Este,  in  the  arebives  cf  the  kingdom  of  Franoe. 

'  Earl  of  Peterborotighy  in  the  Mordaimt  Genealogies 
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that  moming,  by  the  duke  of  Modena  in  person^  aooom- 
panied  by  prince  Binaldo  and  all  the  noblest  cayaUers  of 
the  ooort,  and  conducted  to  a  chamber  near   the   chapel, 
where  be  reposed  himaelf  tiU  so  much  of  the  service  was  done 
as  seemed  obnoxious  to  the  religion  he  professed/^'  for  it  is 
to  be  noticed^  that  James  had  not  chosen  a  person  of  his  own 
faith,  but  a  member  of  the  church  of  England  for  his  proxy, 
although  it  might  hare  involved  some  inconvenience  in  an 
Italian  oonrt.     When  the  mass  was  over,  the  earl  was  led 
into  the  chapel,  where  the  bride  expected  him;  and  there, 
not  only  without  a  dispensation  fix>m  the  pope,  but  in  de- 
fiance of  his  interdict,  was  Mary  Beatrice  Eleanora  of  Modena 
manned  by  a  poor  English  priest  to  the  Roman-catholic  heir  of 
England,  who  was  represented  by  a  Protestant  proxy.     '^  The 
ceremony  that  was  then  performed  was  design^,''  to  use  the 
words  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  ''for  a  perpetual  marriage 
between  that  admirable  princess  and  the  duke  of  York,  his 
master.^'   In  the  name  of  that  prince,  the  noble  proxy  placed 
the  nuptial  ring  on  the  finger  of  the  bride.     This  ring  she 
always  wore :  it  was  set  with  a  fair  diamond,  which  she  was 
aociistomed  to  call  the  diamond  of  her  marriage.'     It  was  one 
of  the  onty  three  jewels  of  which  she  did  not  finally  strip 
heneif  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  British  emigrants  who 
followed  the  adverse  fortunes  of  her  unfortunate  lord;  but  of 
this  hereafter. 

When  the  spousal  rites  were  over,  the  noble  proxy  of  that 
miknown  consort  to  nHiom  IVIary  Beatrice  had,  with  much 
retactance,  plighted  her  nuptial  &ith,  led  her  by  the  hand  to 
her  apartment,  where,  taking  his  leave,  he  went  to  repose 
himself  in  his  own,  till  he  was  fetched  to  accompany  the 
jraoess  at  the  dinner.  ''This,''  proceeds  our  record,'  "did 
nooeed  about  one  of  the  dock ;  and  as  to  the  ceremony  of 
it,  it  was  performed  at  a  long  table,  over  the  upper  end 
whereof  was  a  rich  doth  of  state,  [or  canopy,]  under  which, 
i&  representation  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  earl  of  Peter- 

^  Enl  of  Peterborough,  in  the  Hordaimt  GenMlogies. 
'  Mar  MflBiariab  of  the  queen  of  Junes  11^  inihearohiveiof  thekkigdomQf 
V^nee.  •  Uordwmt  Ckmealogiei. 
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borough   Bat  with  the   prinoesa,  who  was   now  given    the 
title  of  her  royal  highness  the  dnchess  of  York.     The  duke 
of  Modena,  her  brother,  the  duchess-regent,  and  the  other 
princes  of  the  honse  of  £ste»  sitting  on  either  side,  Bccatding 
to  their  degrees.     This  dinner  was  served  with  all  the  caie 
and  curiosity  that  was  possible  for  any  thing  of  that  nature 
to  be  contrived.     What  the  sea  could  afford,  (though  it  was 
not  near,)  and  what  the  rivers  and  the  lakes,  was  there;  what 
the  land  could  produce,  or  the  air  of  Italy,  was  not  wanting; 
and  all  this  was  made  more  excellent  by  the  cotirtesy  and 
good-humour  of  the  princes.     But  it  ended  at  last,  and  all 
arose,  in  order  to  a  greater  liberty  of  conversation ;  that  also 
had  a  conclusion  for  a  time^  and  the  company,  for  their  re- 
pose, retired  to  their  respective  apartments,  his  ezcdiency 
being  conducted  to  his  with  the  same  ceremony  as  he  waa 
brought  to  dinner.     The  night  was  dedicated  to  dancing,  for 
there  was  a  ball  in  honour  of  the  nuptials,  to  whidi  all  the 
beauties  of  the  court  resorted.     It  was  performed  with  the 
order  and  magnificence  suitable  to  the  rest  of  the  entertain* 
ments,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  guests  and  i^ec- 
tators,''^ — ^the  saddest  heart  there  being,  no  doubt,  that  of 
the  beautiful  young  bride,  who  had  made  such  obstinate  and 
unexampled  efforts  tx)  defend  her  maiden  freedom.     Her 
stru^les  had' been  firuitless:  she  had  been  led  a  powerless 
victim  to  the  marriage  altar,  her  reluctant  lips  had  been  com- 
pelled to  pronounce  the  irrevocable  vow,  the  gUttering  fetter 
was  on  her  finger,  the  most  solemn  rites  of  her  church  had 
been  employed  to  accompUsh  the  sacrifice,  and  all  her  kindred 
and  her  people  were  rejoicing  in  festivities  which  had  cost  her 
oceans  of  tears. 

The  next  day  the  duke  of  Modena  and  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough rode  in  state  to  the  cathedral,  where  a  solemn  service 
and  Te  Deum  were  sung  in  honour  of  the  accompUshment 
of  the  marriage.  Two  or  three  days  more  were  spent  in 
triumphant  pageants  and  other  teetimonials  of  public  rejoic- 
ing. The  manner  in  which  the  bridegroom,  to  whom  the 
vurgiu  hand  of  Mary  Beatrice  had  thus  been  plighted,  received 
1  MordMmt  Genealogies. 
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the  announoemeiit  of  the  actual  solenmization  of  his  state 
nuptials,  is  thus  related  by  lady  Bachel  Yaughan,  in  a 
lirely,  gossiping  letter  to  lord  WiUiam  Russell :  "  The  news 
came  on  Sunday  night  to  the  duke  of  York  that  he  vras 
mazried.  He  was  talking  in  the  diawing-room  when  the 
French  ambassador  brought  the  letter^  and  told  the  news; 
the  duke  turned  aboat  to  the  drde^  and  said^  'Tbea  I  am 
a  married  man.'  His  bride  proved  to  be  the  princess  of 
Modena,  but  she  was  rather  expected  to  be  Canaples'  niece.^ 
She  is  to  have  100^000  francs  and  more.  They  say  she  has 
more  wit  than  any  woman  had  before^  as  mudi  beauty^  and 
more  youth  than  is  necessaiy.  The  duke  of  York  sent  his 
dau^ter  lady  Mary  word  the  same  night,  '  that  he  had  pro- 
rided  a  play&Ilow  for  her/  " 

^AdMi^iteraf  thadnkeofOraqvit  who  ihared  the  rqyal  Uoodof  Steoooby 
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Catharine— Her  compulsory  visit  to  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth — Displeasm^ 
of  the  queen— Birth  of  the  princess  Isabella — ^Birtli  of  her  first  son— Hia 
christening— Created  dnke  of  Cambridge— His  death— TVoables  of  the  dnke 
of  York  about  the  Fopsh  plot— He  is  banishfd  to  Flanders— Maiy  Beatrice 
shares  in  his  exile— 7?heir  sorrowful  departure— Visit  to  TVilliam  and  Mary — 
Dangerous  illness  of  the  king— The  duke's  incognito  journey  to  England — 
Returns  fi>r  the  duchess— Their  visit  to  the  Hague— Stormy  passage  to  Eng^ 
hmd— Illness  of  the  duchess    Hicy  arrive  in  London— Retire  to  Scotland. 

Five  days  after  the  solenmization  of  her  espoosalB  with  the 
duke  of  York,  Maiy  Beatrice  completed  her  fifteenth  year, 
and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  she  conducted  herself  with  no 
more  regard  for  her  newly  acquired  dignity  as  a  bride,  than  if 
she  had  been  ten  years  younger;  for  when  the  time  was  ap- 
pointed for  her  to  commence  her  journey  to  England,  she 
cried  and  screamed  two  whole  days  and  nights,  and  it  was 
only  by  force  that  she  could  be  kept  in  bed.  Nothing,  in 
£Etct,  would  pacify  her  till  her  mother  consented  to  accom- 
pany her  to  England,  and  the  duke  her  brother  part  of  the 
way.'  The  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  does  not  appear  to  have 

>  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Moden%  in  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  of 
IVanoa. 
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been  at  all  aware  of  these  perveraities  on  the  part  of  the  yiigin 
ducheas  of  York^   and  was  by  no  means  desirous  of  such 
additions  to  his  travelling  party  as  would  compel  him  to 
depart  entirely  firom  the  prograomie  arranged^  both  by  the 
king  and  the  duke,  for  the  homeward  journey^  tried  vainly  to 
dissuade  the  duchess  of  Modena  from  this  resolution.     He 
says,  '*  The  time  for  the  departure  being  come^  the  duchess- 
mother  would  by  all  means  accompany  her  daughter  into 
England,  and  it  could  not  be  diverted  by  any  means,  although 
it  proved  chargeable  to  her,  and  of  ill  consequence  to  her 
ooncems/^i     Mary  Beatrice,  however,  who   had  reason  to 
know  tiie  real  state  of  the  case,  told  the  nun  of  Chaillot  who 
recorded  these  particulars  firom  her  own  lips,  ''that  her  pas- 
aonate  importunity  prevailed  over  the   extreme  reluctance 
of  the  duchess  her  mother  to  undertake  so  long  a  journey, 
which  was  extremely  inconvenient  to  her  as  regent  for  her 
Bon,  as  she  was  thus  in  a  manner  compelled  to  leave  the 
government  in  other  hands/'     Her  absence  was  unavoidably 
a  month  longer  than  she  had  by  any  means  anticipated,  and 
in  the  mean  time,  a  party  was  formed  against  her,  which 
finally  stripped  her  of  her  authority  in  the  state,  and  caused 
an  estrangement  between  her  and  the  young  duke  her  son. 
"  I  shall  never  cease,''  would  Mary  Beatrice  say,  when  ad- 
Terting  to  these  circumstances,  ''  to  reproach  myself  for  my 
diildiah  importunity,  which  led  to  such  bad  results  for  my 
mother." 

The  duke  of  York,  in  his  paper  of  instructions  to  lord 
Peterborough,  expressly  says, — 

"  WIkd  the  maiTuige  ahall  be  aver,  and  yoa  have  adjusted  aU  the  nuuiner  of 
yov  eoming  into  Franoe,  which  jonmey  will,  I  think,  be  most  conreniently  per- 
frnaal  bjiea  to  HanoUes,  whither  the  galleys  of  the  most  Christian  long  will  be 
vds«d  to  bring  her,  and  whither  yoa  most  attend  her,  it  will  be  fit  that  then, 
<r  bsfii«^  joa  diamiM  most  of  yoor  retinue,  lest  their  attendance  may  not  connst 
with  the  figure  the  princess  may  probably  desire  to  take  of  traTellii^  ineognUa^ 
or  embanaa  you  in  the  conveniences  of  yomr  jonmey,  retaining  only  as  many  as 
^  fin  one  coadi;  and  thns  fi>lLow  her  all  the  way  until  she  arrive  at  Paris  or 
^^tm,  at  one  of  which  places  my  servants  shall  be  appointed  to  attend  npon  her."* 

ibiy  Beatrice,  young  as  she  was,  having  a  will  of  her  own^ 
detennined  to  travel  overland  under  the  protecting  care  of 

tOcneabgiea.  *  Appendix  of  the  Mordannt  Qeiieak)gi^ 
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her  mother  and  xxnde,  and  to  leave  her  native  city  with  some 
d^ree  of  ielai.    Her  ptans  superseded  those  of  her  new  con- 
sort.   James  pradently  directed  the  earPs  attention  to  a  point 
of  no  small  importance  to  his  domestic  comfort,  and  the 
fatm»  popularity  of  his  hride.     *'  You  will  do  your  utmost,^ 
he   saysy  ''to  xncolcate  to   the  princess  hersdf,   and   the 
ministers  there,  the  great  inconvenience  that  would  follow* 
her  being  attended  by  a  numerous  tndn  of  foreigners,  who 
are  seldom  so  nseful  here  as  natives,  and  are  obnoxious  to 
oensure  upon  any  miscarriages/'     The  quarrels  which  had 
threatened  to  destroy  the  conjugal  happiness  of  his  parents^ 
in  consequence  of  their  struggle  about  the  Frendi  attendants 
of  Henrietta  Maria,  and  the  unhappiness  of  his  royal  sistor- 
m-Iaw  queen  Catharine  at  the  dismissal  of  her  Portuguese 
followers,  were  not  foi^tten  by  James  when  he  gave  this 
order.      There  were,  however,  three  Italian  ladies  of  the 
highest  rank,   madame   Molza,   madame  Montecuculi,  her 
daughter  Amui  Montecucoli,  and  a  lady  of  the  name  of 
Turinie,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  service  of  Mary  Bea- 
trice from  her  cradle;  and  these,  in  compliance  witii  her 
earnest  desire,  she  was  permitted  to  retain  among  her  bed* 
chamber  appointments  as  duchess  of  York.     They  attended 
her  to  England,  and  followed  her  fortunes  through  every 
vicissitude,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  with  devoted  fidelity  tin 
death.     Madame  Molza  was  scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  her  royal  friend's  espousals,  and  the  duchess 
of  Modena  said,  laughingly,  ''that  she  and  the  duchess  of 
York  were  both  such  young  girls,  that  they  required  an  ex- 
perienced matron  to  take  care  of  them  on  their  joumey.^i 
Maiy  Beatrice  departed  from  her  native  dty  under  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough  and  his  suite,  accompanied 
by  the  duchess-regent  her  mother,  the  duke  of  Modena  her 
brother,  her  unde  prince  Binaldo  d'Este,  and  whatever  was 
noble  and  considerable  among  their  own  people,  as  well  as 
many  other  persons  of  quality  from  other  courts,  who  came 
to  show  their  respect  to  the  house  of  Este  on  this  occasion. 
"  And  a  very  princely  corteggio  it  was,'*  says  his  excellency, 
^  IIS.  Memoriab  of  Muy  of  ModeD%  in  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  of  Rince. 
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^that  went  with  them  oat  of  Modena/'i  After  two  days, 
the  young  duke  was  pemoaded  to  take  leave  of  his  nster  and 
retnni,  which  he  did  with  much  reluctance,  they  having  been 
ever  reared  together  with  all  that  reciprocal  kindness  which 
neaineaa  and  merit  could  beget.  **  But  the  pcinceasy'^  pur* 
sues  hvd  Petexborough,  ''was  near  being  dissolved  in  tears. 
She  left  her  happy  and  deUdous  country,  with  the  kind  com- 
panions of  her  youth  among  whom  she  had  been  bred,  and  all 
these  perhaps  for  ever/^ — as,  indeed,  it  proved  to  be.  ''  Her 
joDth  and  inmwrn^sft  permitted  her  not  to  know  whither  it 
was  she  was  to  go^  to  what  kind  of  part,  nor  among  whom ; 
so  oompassion  was  to  be  allowed  to  her  £ears  as  well  as  to  her 
rductsnee^  and  it  was  enough  we  could  induce  her  to  proceed, 
and  be  oomfixrted.''  Mary  Beatrice  and  the  princely  boy, 
whom  she  regarded  in  the  twofold  light  of  her  brother  and 
her  soivcragn,  were  at  that  guilekas  period  of  life,  when  the 
hnks  of  kindred  a&ction  are  more  closely  twined  than  at 
soy  other  round  hearts  whose  sensibilities  are  in  their  first 
eiqiDsite  blocHn,  and  as  yet  unbligfated  by  intercourse  with  a 
sdfisk  world.  No  wonder  that  they,  who  had  been  debarred 
by  the  restraining  ^quettes  imposed  on  children  of  their 
elented  station  fiN>m  forming  other  intimacies^  felt  veiy 
keoily  the  pangs  of  rending  asunder  the  bonds  of  that  sweet 
finendahip  which  had  united  them  fix>m  their  cradles.  Very 
frequently,  no  doubt,  had  the  sonowful  bride  to  be  reminded, 
daring  that  joomey,  of  the  exhortation  of  the  royal  psalmist : 
^ Hearken,  O  daughter !  and  consider;  forget  also  thine  own 
people,  and  thy  Mher'a  house/' 

'When  thej  entered  the  dominions  of  her  kinsman  the  duke 
of  Fuma,  that  prince  complimented  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
^ith  tibe  present  of  a  fine  painting  by  Parmegiano,  the  sub* 
j^  of  lAatii  is  described  by  one  of  the  affected  cogwaecnH 
of  the  last  oentury  as  ^  Ccxes  standing  with  a  moit  genied 
air,  holding  up  wheat''  The  royal  bride  was  not  foigotten 
on  that  occasion  by  his  highness ;  compliments  and  presents 
voe  diowered  upon  her  firom  all  quarters,  as  she  proceeded 
<ni  her  sonowful  but  festive  progress  through  Italy.    Passing 

'  £ari  o(f  Peterbarongfa,  in  Mardaimt  GeDealogin. 
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through  MilaHi  they  came  at  last  into  Piedmont^  the  domi- 
nions of  the  duke  of  Savoy^  "  where/'  says  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough, ''these  princes  were  almost,  as  it  had  been  by 
spirits,  invisibly  lodged  and  provided  for,  after  the  most 
magnificent  manner,  but  ever  at  the  expense  of  that  generous 
duke/'  Nor  was  this  all;  for  having  an  extreme  desire  to 
see  the  beautiful  young  bride,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related, 
his  highness  of  Savoy  carried  his  gallantry  so  fiar  as  to  come 
on  horseback,  incognito,  to  meet  the  fiair  travellers  by  the 
way  as  they  were  passing  through  his  dominions ;  and,  pre- 
tending to  be  one  of  his  own  knights,  stopped  them  and 
delivered  a  complimentary  message,  as  he  said,  ''fix>m  the 
duke  his  master/'  After  talking  with  them  a  little  while,  he 
made  himself  known,  and  told  Mary  Beatrice  ''that  he 
thought  she  spoke  very  well,  and  had  answered  him  agreeably 
enough." — "  But,"  said  she,  when  relating  this  adventure, 
many  years  afterwards,  to  the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  "  he  almost 
made  me  die  with  shame  by  telling  me  that  he  hoped  my 
first  child  would  be  a  girl,  that  he  might  marry  her  to  his 
son."'  When  they  left  his  territories,  they  were  met  by  the 
ofiSoers  of  the  king  of  France,  who  accompanied  them  and 
defrayed  all  their  expenses  to  Paris,  bringing  them  to  the 
arsenal,  which  was  appointed  for  their  abode.  In  that 
fortified  palace,  celebrated  in  history  as  the  ofSdal  residence 
of  the  great  Sully,  where  he  so  firequently  feasted  his  royal 
friend  and  master,  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  grandMher  of  the 
consort  of  Mary  Beatrice,  she  and  the  duchess  her  mother, 
and  their  suite,  were  entertained,  in  a  manner  befitting  their 
rank  and  his  own  magnificence,  at  the  duu^  of  the  king  of 
France.'  There  also  the  earl  of  Peterborough  was  lodged, 
and  a  noble  table  kept  for  him  and  his  attendants  at  the  same 
king's  expense.  The  apartments  occupied  by  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena  and  the  duchess  her  mother,  are  supposed  to  be  those 

^  MS.  Memoxiala  of  Mary  of  Hodena. 
*  Bxxt  little  now  renuuna  of  the  andent  bnildixig  over  which  the  stormi  of  the 
Berolation  have  paaaed*  bat  the  wfade  smte  of  SoU/e  apartments  am  ftUl  ingood 
preservatioD.  His  strong  box,  lus  reading-desk,  and  a  few  other  things  are  still 
there,  with  a  copioas  and  interesting  collection  of  the  autograph  letters  of  Henri 
Qaatre* 
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vbieh  look  npoa  the  river  on  one  Aie,  and  the  old  convent 
of  the  Celefltins  on  the  other, — ^a  locale  very  interesting  to  the 
monastic  taatea  of  the  reluctant  bride,  who  would  so  infinitely 
have  lireferred  a  doisterto  a  throne.  The  bay  window  at  the 
end  of  the  principal  saloui  which  must  have  been  her  state 
reoeptian-room,  commands  the  most  splendid  view  of  the 
wlude  of  Paris. 

"The  necessity  of  our  repair  into  England,'^  continues 
lord  Peterborough,  ''now  drew  near;  but  her  royal  highness 
hare  fell  sick,  and  her  disease,  for  all  the  power  of  medicine, 
hung  so  apon  her,  that  for  some  weeks  they  were  not  able  to 
think  of  her  remove/'  This  illness  was  a  dangerous  fever, 
iriudi,  if  not  brought  on  by  distress  of  mind  and  the  force 
that  had  been  put  on  her  inclinations,  was  doubtless  aggra- 
vated by  the  change  of  dimate  and  her  dread  of  the  com- 
pletiQii  of  her  marriage.  She  kept  her  bed  a  fortnight,  and 
her  convalesoence  was  tedious.  She  was  anxious  enough  then 
to  avoid  all  fieitigue,  by  maintaining  a  strict  incognito ;  but  as 
sooa  as  she  began  to  recover  her  strength,  the  king  of  France 
could  not  be  persuaded  from  coming  in  state  to  pay  her  a 
visit,  to  offer  her  those  compliments  and  marks  of  respect 
whidi  universal  report  had  assured  him  were  due  to  her  royal 
qualities.  This  drew  on  Maiy  Beatrice  the  necessity  of 
viatdng  the  queen  of  France,  and  she  was  received  by  their 
majesties  at  Versailles  with  high  consideration,  and  entertained 
with  royal  magnificence.  The  queen  of  France  returned  the 
^isit  of  her  royal  highness  with  all  the  forms  prescribed  by 
the  rigour  of  etiquette.  State  calls  were  also  exchanged  with 
^  the  great  princesses  allied  to  the  royal  family,  ''wherein 
was  much  drcomspection  to  be  used  about  punctilios  and 
bnnahties.'' ^  Wearisome  work  of  course  it  was,  and  at- 
tended with  much  vexation  of  spirit  to  persons  uninitiated 
into  aU  the  intricate  minutis  of  daims,  privil^es,  and  pre- 
^^edeooei  insisted  upon  by  the  numerous  members  of  the 
haughty  demi-royalty  of  France  under  the  ancient  regime. 
And  to  make  the  matter  more  perplexing,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  duchess  of  York  should  accord  to  each  of  those 

>  Mofdwmt  Genealogies. 
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ladies  the  full  measure  of  attention  to  which  she  was  entitled, 
without  lessening  her  own  dignity  by  undue  condescensioDs. 
Happily^  however^  for  her,  she  was  treated  with  peculiar 
indulgence  and  consideration  as  the  adopted  daughter  of  the 
king  of  France^  and  on  account  of  her  tender  age  and  inex- 
perience ;  **  mediums  were  found  and  expedients  practised  far 
satisfying  all  pretensions^  and  avoiding  all  oflPenoes/'^  Made> 
moiselle  de  Montpensier,  and  her  half-sister  madame  de  Guise, 
the  latter  of  whom  was^  as  the  reader  will  remember,  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  hand  of  the  duke  of  York, 
were  among  those  who  came  in  state  to  call  on  his  Italian 
bridCi  and  she  returned  thdr  yisits  in  due  form.  Mazy 
Beatrice  excited  the  greatest  admiration  in  the  French  courts 
and  she  was  complimented  by  the  king  with  very  costly  pre- 
sents.'  The  jewels  which  she  had  already  received  from  the 
earl  of  Peterborough,  as  a  bridal  offering  from  her  unknown 
consort  the  duke  of  York,  amounting  in  value  to  20,000/. 
sterling,  enabled  her  to  appear  with  all  the  magnificence 
befitting  the  rank  to  which  her  marriage  had  elevated  her 
among  European  princesses.  Charms  hke  hers,  however, 
required  not  the  aid  of  elaborate  decorations,  and  her  own 
classical  taste  disposed  her  to  prefer  a  general  simphcity  of 
attire,  except  on  those  occasions  when  the  etiquette  of  royal 
ceremonials  compelled  her  to  assume  the  ghttering  trappings 
of  a  state  toilette. 

While  Maiy  Beatrice  was  receiving  all  these  flattering 
attentions  at  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  probably  endeavouring, 
by  every  possible  excuse,  to  delay  her  dreaded  journey,  a 
strong  party  in  England  was  labouring  to  prevent  her  coming 
at  all.  The  object  of  that  party  was  the  annoyance  of  the 
duke  of  York,  by  exciting  a  popular  ferment  against  his  inno- 
cent young  bride  under  the  ready  pretext  of  religion.  I  say 
the  pretext,  for  the  person  by  whom  it  was  the  most  vehemently 
ui^ed  was  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  a  known  infidd.  He  was 
at  that  time  the  secret  counsellor,  and  very  soon  afterwards 
the  acknowledged  leader,  of  a  fiiction  made  up  of  the  dr^  of 
the  old  commonwealth  allied  with  a  new  generation,  who  were 
^  Mordaont  Genealogiei.  *  Ibid. 
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determined  to  get  the  execatiye  power  of  government  into 

their  own  haondft,  by  establifihilig  a  republic  nnder  the  shadow 

of  a  monardij.     This  design,  thej  were  well  awaie^  they 

never  could  hope  to  accomplish  bo  long  as  the  duke  of  York 

miiiiitainfd  his  influence  inhis  royal  brother's  councils,  and 

that  popnhuity  with  the  people  which  his  public  services  had 

WML     " It  was  he"  says  Ae  earl  of  Peterborough,  "  who 

CDoouraged  tiie  king's  fidthful  firiends  and  his  •fiMntiTig  minis- 

ten>  and  it  was  in  him  akme  that  the  enemies  of  the  crown 

found  resistance.     He  made  them  desperate  at  last,  and  they 

saw  it  was  impossible  to  accomplish  their  designs  without  his 

rain.    This  did  seem  a  great  undertaking, — to  destroy  a 

pri&oe  sudi  as  he  was,  in  his  birth,  in  his  merit  and  virtues, 

and  in  the  esteem  of  all  just  and  reasonable  men.     But  the 

seal  of  these  commonweatth-men  made  them  find  nothing 

impossible;  tiieir  rescdution  was  great  in  this  particular,  their 

mahoe  greater,  and  their  cunning  greater  than  either.     They 

knew  the  admirable  quahties  of  this  prince ;  they  knew  his 

valour,  juatio^  temperance,  his  love  of  business,  his  inde&tiga- 

\  in  all  honourable  undertakings;  they  knew,  also,  that. 

;  a  man  so  qualified  no  truth  could  prevail.     Th^  were- 

then  reserved  to  have  recourse  to  fidsehood,  and,'' — ^pursues 

the  honest  old  cavalier,  warming  vrith  the  remembrance  of  the 

wifamded  calumnies  that  had  been  heaped  on  his  royal  friend 

into  a  dimax  of  uncontrollable  indignation, — "  and  to  the  devil, 

tiie  fiither  of  hars,  one  of  whose  chief  favourites  was  become 

mt  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  the  late  earl  of  Shaftesbury."  ^ 

His  rqyal  highness  being  perfectly  aware  that  the  next 
Qontest  whidi  these  political  reUgionists  were  preparing  to 
fight  against  him  would  be  on  the  question  of  his  marriage 
vilh  the  princess  of  Modena,  had  taken  his  measures  accord* 
in(^;  and,  through  the  energetic  proceedings  of  his  fisdthfdl 
fiM&d  the  earl  of  Peterboroc^h,  the  treaty  for  this  alliance 
had  been  so  promptly  and  quietly  settled,  that  the  party  were 
po&etly  taken  by  surprise,  when,  at  the  meeting  of  parlia- 

Tl>e  render  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  earl  of  Peterboroagh  newer  intended 
« wk  fir  pobiicaiticn.  Hie  foor-and-twenty  copies  that  were  printed  were 
^fftrttMDsacrhtoftnuly. 
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inent  on  the  20th  of  October^  thqr  addressed  the  long  on  the 
subject  by  stating,  ^'  that  they  had  heard  with  r^ret  that  a 
marriage  between  the  duke  of  York  and  the  princess   of 
Modena  was  thought  of,  and  petitioned  his  majesty  not  to 
allow  it  to  proceed/^  ^     Charles  repHed,  briefly  and  drily, 
''that  their  remonstrances  came  too  late.     The  alliance  to 
which  they  alluded  was  not  only  thought  of,  but  done ;  '  the 
duke,  his  brother,^  was  already  married  to  the  princess  of 
Modena,  and  she  waa  on  her  journey  to  England/^'     The 
commons  voted  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  him  ''to  said 
and  stop  the  princess  at  Paris,  in  order  to  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  York/'    Charles 
replied,  "  that  he  could  not  in  honour  dissolve  a  marriage 
that  had  been  solemnly  executed.^'     The  commons,  infuriated 
at  the  royal  declaration,  concluded  a  series  of  angry  votes  by 
petitioning  the  king  "  to  appoint  a  day  of  general  foisting,  that 
God  might  avert  the  dangons  with  which  the  nation  was 
threaten^/'*    Charles  graciously  granted  them  permission  to 
fast  as  much  as  they  pleased,  although  aware  that  the  proposition 
of  such  an  observance  was  not  intended  for  a  humiliation  to 
themselves,  but  as  an  especial  contempt  for  the  Italian  bride. 
The  next  day  being  the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder- plot^ 
the  popular  pageant  of  burning  Quy  Fawkes  and  the  pope 
was  played  off  with  more  than  wonted  vivacity  by  the  London 
'prentices,  attended  with  various  circumstances  and  allusions 
tending  to  mark  their  displeasure  at  the  duke  of  York's 
change  of  creed  and  his  "  popish  marriage,"^  as  they  styled  it, 
regardless  of  the  &ct  that  it  had  been  contracted,  not  only 
without  the  pope's  licence,  but  positively  in  defiance  of  his 
authority.     The  cabinet  of  king  Charles  II.  took  the  alarm, 
and  the  earl  of  Arlington  implored  his  majesty  either  to  prevent 
the  departure  of  the  princess  of  Modena  from  Paris,  or  to  insist 
that  James,  after  his  marriage,  should  withdraw  from  courts 
and  lead  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman.     The  king  replied, 
"that  the  first  was  incompatible  with  his  honour,  and  the 
second  would  be  an  indignity  to  his  brother.^'* 
^  Ine^tcd  letters  of  news  in  the  Laoadowne  MSS.    Joomals  of  FtolMmenL 
*  LoDfldowiie  MSS.       *  ParliameDtaiy  Joanuds.        *£velyii.       ^Lingnd* 
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While  these  stormy  scenes^  on  her  account^  were  agitating 
the  nation  and  court  over  which  she  was  one  day  to  preside 
as  qaeen^  Mary  Beatrice  left  Paris^  and  commenced  her  jonmey 
to  ^e  aea-coast.  She  traveDed  in  stafce^  and  in  all  the  towns 
and  provinces  through  which  she  passed  she  was  met  and 
reoeiTed  by  the  governors  and  local  authorities  with  the  same 
respect  as  if  she  had  been  queen  of  France.  Louis  XIV/s 
officers  defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  this  pompous  progress 
till  she  came  to  the  water's  edge.  The  vessels  that  had  been 
appointed  by  king  Charles  for  her  passage  to  England  were 
waiting  for  her  at  Calais^  where^  on  the  21st  of  November^ 
she  embarked  in  *  the  Katharine'  yacht  with  her  mother,  her 
imcle,  and  all  who  had  attended  herfrom  Italy.  Maiy  Beatrice 
crossed  the  Channel  with  a  prosperous  breeze,  and  towards 
evening  arrived  at  Dover.  The  duke  of  York,  with  becoming 
gallantry,  was  on  the  sands  to  give  his  new  consort  a  personal 
wdcome  to  England,  and  when  she  came  to  shore,  he  received 
her  in  his  arms.^  The  beauty,  the  timidity,  and  the  innocence 
of  the  royal  bride  rendered  this  meeting,  doubtiess,  a  spectacle 
of  exciting  interest  to  the  honest  seafering  population  of 
Dover,  the  manly  squires  of  Kent,  and  the  gentie  ladies  who 
thronged  the  stnmd  that  day  to  obtain  a  sight  of  their  fiitmie 
queen  and  the  oeremonial  of  her  landing.  James  was  charmed, 
as  weU  he  mi^t  be,  with  the  surpassing  grace  and  loveUneai 
of  the  consort  Ins  friend  the  earl  of  Peterborough  had  chosen 
§ae  him.  *^  On  her  landing,"  says  the  earl,  ''  she  took  pos* 
session  of  his  heart  as  well  as  his  arms.''  Of  her  emotions, 
has  krdslnp,  for  obvious  reasons,  does  not  speak. 

"  Mary  Beatrice,  in  after  years,  acknowledged  that  she  did 
not  like  her  hxrd  at  first."*  What  girl  of  fifteen  ever  did  hke 
a  ^loase  five-and-twenty  years  her  senior?  Princesses  are 
rarely  so  fintunate  as  to  be  allowed  the  privil^e  of  a  negative 
in  matters  of  the  kind;  but  the  fifdr  d'Este  had  not  submitted 
to  the  hard  fiite  of  female  royalty  without  a  struggle,  and 
DOW,  it  should  seem,  she  had  not  sufficient  self^^ntrol  to 
conceal  her  feelings  under  deceitftd  smiles.  She  is  even  said 
to  have  betrayed  a  childish  aversion  to  the  duke  at  their  first 

'JConkmitGcBMlogiei.  Ma  HflmoryOi  of  the  qwen  of  James  II. 
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interview.^  Some  men  would  have  hated  her,  and  rendered 
the  union  for  ever  miserable  by  a  manifestation  of  evil  temper 
on  the  occasion.  The  saSor-prinoe  knew  better :  wdl  qualified 
as  he  was  to  play  the  wooar  successfully  to  ladies  of  all  agea^ 
he  wisely  took  no  notice  of  disoouraging  symptoms  in  so 
young  a  creature,  but  professing  himsdf  dazzled  with  the 
beauty  of  her  eyes,  he  led  her  with  courtly  attention  to  her 
lodgings,  and  left  her  with  her  mother  to  take  a  little  repose 
after  the  discomposure  of  her  voyage.  Brief  time  had  she 
for  rest,  and  none  for  reflection ;  the  fiitigne  and  excitement 
of  a  state  toilette  awaited  her  in  preparation  for  another 
agitating  scene, — the  solemn  confirmation  of  har  espousals 
with  the  duke  by  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  who  had  attaaded  his 
xoyal  highness  from  London  for  that  purpose. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  perhaps,  with  which  historianB  hare 
to  contend,  is  the  discrepancy  of  statements  between  equally 
credible  witnesses  of  the  same  &ct.  The  account  givoi  by 
the  duke  of  York  of  the  ceremonial  of  his  marriage  with 
Mary  d'Este  at  Dover,  is  very  different  from  that  rec(»rded 
by  his  proxy,  the  earl  of  Peterborough.  James  says,  '^  She 
landed  at  Dover  the  2l8t  of  November;  Dr.  Grew  married 
them,  declaring  that  by  proxy  a  lawful  marriage." '  The 
compiler  of  James's  life  from  the  Stuart  Papers,  details  the 
manner  in  which  this  was  done.  *^  The  same  evening  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  York  and  the  dnchess  of  Modena,  with 
their  attendants,  the  eari  of  Peterborough  being  also  present^ 
being  assembled  together  in  the  state  drawing-room,  the 
bishop  of  Oxford  asked  the  duchess  of  Modena  and  the  earl 
of  Peterborough  'whether  the  said  earl  had  married  the 
duchess  of  York  as  proxy  of  the  duke?'  which  they  both 
affirming,  the  bishop  then  dedared  'it  was  a  lawfrd  mar- 
riage.'''*  Prom  these  statements.  Dr.  Lingaid  and  others 
have  inferred  that  no  other  ceremony  took  pkoe,  but  it  is 
certain  that  neither  James  nor  his  biographer  have  leUted 
the  whole  of  the  drcumstanoes;  the  lattor,  becanae  he  fomid 

^  Mackmtosh's  History  of  the  Bevdntion  of  1688. 

'  Extracti  firom  the  Journal  of  James  II.,  by  Carte  and  Macpherson. 

*  Life  of  James,  hy  Stanier  Ckrk. 
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no  fardier  record  in  his  authorities,  while  James,  perhaps, 
omitted  mentioDiDg  the  church  of  Eogknd  marriage-service, 
fixnn  A  fooliah  repognaiice  to  ac]qiowladging  that  he  resorted 
to  the  lites  of  that  church  for  the  confirmati0n  of  his  wedlock 
with  a  princess  of  the  Bomish  fiedth.  The  plaan  ftud  was, 
that  erea  to  Boman-cathohcs  it  was  a  matter  of  expediency  to 
legaUie  by  such  xites  a  marriage  which  the  pope  had  for« 
bidden;  and  James  was  perfectly  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
taking  due  precautions  for  securing,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
di^Nite^  the  Intimate  claims  of  the  male  issue  of  this  alli- 
ance to  the  ipoyal  succession.  "  His  royal  highness/^  says  the 
earl  of  Peterborough,  '^  who  had  provided  so  to  confirm  this 
matter  as  the  malice  of  any  age  to  come  should  have  no 
pietenoe  to  call  it  in  question,  led. out  lus  duchess  into  his 
great  room  before  his  bedchamber,  and  there,  in  presence  of 
all  the  lords  who  had  attended  him  from  London,  of  all  the 
oomitry  gentlemen  who  were  come  to  see  him,  and  what  it 
could  contain  of  the  citiseus  of  Dover,  he  married  again  his 
vrife  after  the  fosms  of  the  church  of  England  by  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Crew,  at  this  time  bishop  of  Durham ;  after 
whidi,  they  siQ>ped  together/'^ 

James  honoured  the  ancient  customs  of  the  land  over  which 
he  expected  to  rule,  by  admitting  a  portion  of  the  honest, 
trae-hearted  classes  in  wIuhu  the  strength  of  a  monarch  de- 
pends, to  witness  the  solemnization  of  Ids  marriage  with  a 
princess  whom  he  had  tekca  to  wife,  in  the  hope  of  her  be- 
ccming  the  mother  of  a  line  of  kings.  It  was  sound  policy 
in  him  not  to  make  that  ceremonial  an  exclusive  show  for 
tiie  oooztierB  who  had  attended  him  &om  London,  and  the 
fbragners  who,  notwithstanding  lus  prudent  caution  to  the 
ead  of  Peterborough,  had  accompanied  his  Italian  consort  to 
England.  He  knew  the  national  jealousy,  the  national  pride 
of  his  coontiymen,  and  that  their  aflfectioos  are  easily  won, 
but  more  easily  lost,  by  those  who  occupy  hi^  pkces ;  that 
they  are  terrible  in  their  anger,  but  just  in  their  feeiingi^ 
tbdr  crimes  being  always  imputable  to  the  arts  of  those  by 
whom  their  feelings  are  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  faction 
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or  bigotry.  The  English  are^  moreover,  a  sight-loving  people ; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  inclined  to  regard  the  principal  actors 
in  a  royal  pageant  with  feelings  of  romantic  enthusiasm.  It 
was,  therefore,  well  calculated  to  increase  his  popularity  and 
counteract  the  malice  of  his  enemies  for  the  sailor-prinoe  to 
take  so  excellent  an  opportunity  for  interesting  their  generous 
qn^pathies  in  favour  of  the  innocent  yotmg  creature,  against 
whom  the  republican  fection  was  endeavouring  to  raise  a  per- 
secution. It  is  a  little  singular,  that  among  the  numerous 
spectators,  gentle  and  simple,  courtly  and  quamt,  who  wit- 
nessed the  landing  of  Mary  Beatrice  that  day,  and  afterwards 
the  royal  ceremonial  of  her  marriage  with  the  heir  of  the 
crown,  not  one  should  have  left  any  little  graphic  record  of 
the  events  of  the  day,  with  details  of  the  dress  and  deport- 
ment of  the  bride,  and  her  reception  of  the  English  ladies, 
the  manner  and  order  of  the  supper,  with  many  other  minor 
observances  connected  with  the  costume  of  those  times,  which 
his  excellency  of  Peterborough  has  considered  it  beneath  the 
dignity  of  an  ambassador  to  chronicle.  Why  was  not  that 
most  minutely  circumstantial  of  all  diarists,  Samuel  Pepys,  at 
the  wedding  of  his  royal  master  the  duke  of  York,  to  count 
the  pearls  on  the  bride's  stomacher,  and  to  tell  us  how  rich 
and  rare  was  the  quality  of  her  white-and-silver  petticoat,  and 
to  marvel  at  tiie  difference  between  her  tall  sylph-like  figure 
and  the  obesity  of  her  portly  predecessor,  Anne  Hyde  ? 

The  ring  with  which  James  wedded  Maiy  Beatrice  of  Modena 
was  a  small  ruby,  set  in  gold.  She  showed  it  to  the  nuns  of 
Chaillot  in  the  days  of  her  sorrowM  widowhood,— days  of 
exile  and  poverty,  and  said,  ''It  was  impossible  for  her  to 
part  with  it,  tor  it  was  her  marriage-ring,  which  was  given 
her  when  she  arrived  in  England  by  her  royal  husband,  then 
duke  of  York ;  and  therefore  she  valued  it  more  than  the 
diamond  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  her  country,  she 
received  on  the  day  of  her  espousals  at  Modena.''^  She  evi- 
dently regarded  it  as  the  pledge  of  a  more  sacred  contract, 
though  solemnized  with  the  rites  of  the  reformed  church. 
The  noble  proxy  concludes  his  pithy  history  of  the  marriage 
'  MS.  MemorialB  of  the  qiieen  of  Jamet  II.  in  the  archiTes  of  France. 
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of  Mary  Beatrice  in  these  words :  ^'  And  here  the  earl  of 
Petarboroii^  ended  this  great  service,  which^  through  so 
many  diflicaltiesy  brought  to  the  duke  the  fairest  lady  in  the 
wixrli,  and  to  England  a  princess  of  the  greatest  example  and 
viitoe/'  The  countess  of  Peterborough  was  appointed  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  household  of  her  royal  highness,  and 
her  daughter,  the  young  duchess  of  Norfolk,  made  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber. 

Daring  the  two  days  that  James  remained  at  Dover  with 

his  bride,  one  of  his  pretended  friends,  the  earl  of  Berkshire, 

adrised  him  to  write  to  the  king,  his  brother,  requesting  leave 

to  withdraw  from  pubhc  life,  and  to  retire  with  his  new 

dndiesB  to  Audley-End,  or  some  other  country  residence, 

irhere  he  might  enjoy  her  society,  and  hunt  and  pray  without 

any  offence  to  others  or  disquiet  to  himself.     James  thanked 

him  for  his  good  meaning,  but  told  him,  ''that  unless  his 

majesty  should  command  him  to    the  contrary,  he  would 

always  wait  upon  him,  and  do  him  what  service  he  oould.'^^ 

It  was  not  his  intention  to  gratify  his  foes  by  burying  himself 

and  his  bride  in  the  obscurity  of  country  life.     He  was  justly 

proud  of  her  charms,  and  determined  that  she  should  make 

her  pabfic  entrance  into  London  in  a  manner  befitting  the 

consort  of  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  realm;  and  although 

the  season  of  the  year  was  any  thing  but  favourable  for 

showing  off  an  aquatic  pageant,  in  such  a  dimate  as  England, 

to  a  native  of  Italy,  he  resolved  on  bringing  her  in  triumph 

^^  the  Thames  to  Whitehall.     On  the  second  day  after  the 

maniage,  this  little  court  set  out  from  Dover,  accompanied 

by  the  duchess  of  Modena  and  prince  Rinaldo  d'Este.     They 

performed  tbe  jouiney  overland  to  Gravesend,   sleeping  at 

Canterbury  the  first  night,  at   Rochester  the   second,'  all 

nuiks  of  the  people  everywhere  expressing  their  joy  upon 

the  airival  of  her  royal  highness.     The  slow  rate  at  which 

•he  travelled  enabled  every  one  who  wished  it   to  obtain 

A  Tiew  of  her.     It  has  been  said,  with  truth,  that  a  little 

'scanty  goes  a  great  way  ^with  queens  and  princesses,  but 

Avy  of  Modena  was  descended  from  fionilies  in  which  nobi- 

^LiftofJameilL  «  Londaa  Qaiette. 
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lity  of  person  vas  an  hereditaiy  gift.  The  royal  and  com- 
manding  lineaments  of  the  princely  honse  of  Este  were  in  ber 
softened  and  blended  with  the  captiyating  graces  of  the  more 
humbly-born  Mandni,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  ber  by 
her  maternal  grandmother^  the  sister  of  cardina]  Mazarine. 
The  portraits  of  Mary  Beatrice  bear  an  improved  and  chastened 
likeness  to  those  of  Hoitenae  Mancini,  whom  Charles  II. 
loved  well  enough  to  offer  to  mairy^  and  James  II.  has 
styled  **  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  wcnid.''  Tlie  discre- 
tionaiy  nature  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough's  commission  in 
choosing  a  bride  tot  his  royal  Mend,  and  the  surpassing 
charms  of  her  whom  he  had  selected,  ehcited  an  elegant  poem 
from  the  young  earl  of  Lansdowne^  of  which  the  following 
lines  may  serve  as  a  &ir  specimen : — 

■'The  impuiial  judge  sarveys  wiili  TMt  dflliglii^ 
All  that  the  son  surrounds  of  Mr  and  bright; 
Hien  stricUy  just,  he,  with  adoring  eyes^ 
To  radiant  Este  giTes  the  glorioos  prise. 
Who  could  deserve  like  her,  in  whom  we  aeo 
United  all  that  Paris  found  m  three  ?** 

Even  a  grave  dignitary  of  the  church  of  England,  the  learned 
Dr.  South,  who  was  one  of  the  Protestant  chaplains  of  the 
duke  of  York,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  poetic  inspiration  when 
the  news  of  his  royal  patron's  nuptials  with  the  fair  young 
flower  of  the  historic  line  of  Este  reached  him.  The  worthy 
doctor  being  then  on  a  journey,  composed  an  impromptu 
Latin  ode  on  this  auspicious  theme,  and  wrote  it  down  while 
on  horseback,  having  no  other  desk  than  the  neck  of  his 
steed,  which  on  that  occasion  proved  a  veritable  Pegasus  to 
his  reverence.* 

The  merry  monarch,  attended  by  the  principal  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  court,  went  down  the  river  in  state  in  the  royal 
barges  on  the  26th  of  November,  to  meet  and  compliment 
the  newly-wedded  pair.  Their  royal  highnesses  having  em« 
barked  at  Gravesend  that  morning,  with  the  duchess  of 
Modena  and  their  noble  attendants,  came  up  with  the  early 
tide.  When  the  two  coxxrta  met  on  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Thames,  the  bridal  party  came  on  board  the  royal  yacht 

*  See  Br.  South*t!  letter  to  his  finend  Dr.  Balph  Bathnrst—Life  and  Literary 
Bemains  of  Dr.  Bathnrst^  d«ui  of  Well^  by  Thomas  Warton. 
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His  mqesty  leoeiyed  and  welcomed  his  new  Biater-in-law  with 
evoy  demoDstRilion  of  nffiaetbn,  and  they  retained  together. 
The  dudiess  of  Modena  must  have  been  an  old  acquaintance 
of  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  she  having  resided  at  Paris 
before  her  maniage,  at  the  time  when  they  were  in  exile. 
Maiy  Beatrice  was  invariably  treated  with  the  greatest  tender- 
ness and  consideration  by  her  royal  brotiier-in-Iaw.     '^  He 
was  always  kind  to  me/'  woold  she  ^ay  in  after  years,  ''and 
was  so  truly  amiable  and  good-natured,  that  I  loved  him  very 
mnch,  even  before  I  became  attached  to  my  lord  the  duke  of 
lorf  ^     At  noon  the  royal  party  landed  at  Whitehall,  and 
Maiy  Beatrioe  was  presented  in  due  form  to  the  queen,  by 
whom  Ae  was  leoeiTed  in  the  kindest  and  most  obliging  man- 
ner.   The  first  appearance  of  her  royal  highness  at  White- 
hall created  a  great  sensation :   she  was  treated  with  every 
nark  of  affection  and  distinction  by  their  majesties,  and  widi 
mach  respect  by  the  great  ladies  of  the  court  and  all  the  royal 
party;  ye^  observes  lord  Peterborough,  "  clouds  hung  heavy 
upon  ths  Imma  of  many  others,  who  had  a  mind  to  punish 
what  they  could  not  prevent     The  ribald  poHtical  rhyme- 
rten,  who  had  already  assailed  James  with  a  variety  of  dis- 
gostiog  lampoons  on  the  subject  of  his  Italian  alliance,  were 
prq^sring  to  aim  their  coarse  shafts  at  his  bride ;  but  when 
ihe  ajqpored,  her  youth,  her  innocence  and  surpassing  loveU- 
nen,  disanned  even  their  malignity :  they  found  no  point  for 
attack.   From  others,  the  young  duchess  received  the  most  un- 
bonnded  homage.  Waller,  though  on  the  verge  of  seventy,  wrote 
the  foDowing  complimentary  lines  in  h^  copy  of  Tasso : — 

*  Ta«o  knew  liow  tbo  iiurer  sex  to  graoe^ 
Bat  in  no  one  dtirst  all  perfection  place  ; 
In  her  alone  that  owns  this  hook  is  seen 
Ctorinda's  wgaii,  and  her  kfty  miti^ 
Sophronia*!  piefyf  Brminm's  tmth, 
▲nuda's  diiiniii^  her  boanty  and  her  yosfiL 
Our  prinoeM  here^  aa  in  a  ghm^  doth  dresa 
Herividl-taiight miad,  and  emy  grace expnai I 
Hon  to  oar  wonder  tiian  Binaldo  fboght; 
Ihe  hon/a  raee  ensda  the  poef a  thooght.* 

King  Charles  ordered  a  silver  medal  to  be  struck  in  honour 

of  his  brother's  marriage,  in  which  half-length  portraits  of 

'  HS.  Memoriala  in  the  archiyea  of  France. 
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James  and  his  bride  appear^  &ce  to  &ce^  ''  like  Philip  and 

Mary  on  a  shilling/'     The  disparity  in  their  ages  is  strikmgly 

apparent^  for  though  the  royal  admiral  was  still  in  the  hict* 

dian  pride  of  manhood,  and  reckoned  at  that  time  one  of  the 

iinest  men  in  his  brother's  court,  his  handsome  but  sternly 

marked  lineaments  are  in  such  strong  contrast  to  the  softness 

of  contour,  delicate  features,  and  almost  infismtine  expression 

of  his  youthful  consort,  that  no  one  would  take  them  for 

husband  and  wife.     The  dress  of  Mary  Beatrice  is  arranged 

with  classical  simplicity,  and  her  hair  negligently  bound  up 

with  a  fillet,  over  which  her  long  ringlets  fiedl  negligently,  as 

if  with  the  weight  of  their  own  luxuriance,  on  either  side  her 

face,  and  shade  her  graceful  throat  and  bosom.     A  much 

finer  medal  of  her  was  struck,  soon  afterwards,  firom  one  of  h^ 

bridal  portraits  by  Lely, — a  whole-length,  in  the  costume  of  a 

Grecian  muse,  only  with  more  ample  draperies,  and  the  hair 

in  flowing  ringlets.     The  medal  hcBis  this  inscription,  Maria 

Beatrix  Eleanora,   ducissa  Ebordcensis}     As  this  princess 

was  of  that  order  of  beauty  to  which  the  royal  taste  awarded 

the  palm,  and  her  natural  charms  were  unmarred  by  vanity 

or  affectation,  she  excited  boundless  admiration  in  the  court 

of  Charles  II.,  where  it  was  hoped  that  the  purity  of  her 

manners  and  morals  would  have  a  restraining  and  beneficial 

effect.     George  Granville,  earl  of  Lansdowne,  in  his  poem  on 

her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  York,  pays  her  the  following 

graceful  compliment : — 

*'Oiir  fatare  hopm  from  this  blest  omon  rise, 
Oar  present  joy  and  safety  from  her  eyes,— 
Those  cbarmixig  eyes,  that  shine  to  reconcile 
To  harmony  and  peace  this  stnbbom  isle." 

^  The  dnll  oompoonder  of  a  dmoe  specimen  of  pedanldc  ill-natare^  in  the 
shape  of  an  attack  on  female  historians  in  general,  and  me  in  partieokr,  m  a 
pericecal  remarkable  for  nothing  bot  its  stupidity,  has  roondly  accused  me  of 
having  coined  these  bridal  medals  of  Maiy  Beatrice  of  Modena  and  the  dnke  of 
York,  because,  forsooth,  he  has  not  seen  them  in  the  British  Museum.  Whether 
they  be  still  in  the  medal  chamber  I  am  not  prepared  to  affinn,  but  I  beg  t9 
state,  poritively,  that  they  were  introduced  to  my  attention  in  the  year  1846  by 
Hr.  Birch,  the  learned  custodian  of  those  historical  relics,  and  that  my  desorip* 
tion  of  both  was  jotted  down  in  my  note-book  in  the  presence  of  that  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  another  gentleman  in  that  department  of  the  British 
Museuuu 
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The  DoUe  young  bard,  at  that  time  a  stadent  only  in  his 
thirtyienth  year,  lived  to  see  the  lustre  of  those  eyes,  from 
whidi  he  caught  his  earUest  spark  of  poetic  inspiration, 
dimmed  with  long  years  of  weeping ;  yet  he  always  remained 
true  to  his  first  theme,  and  sang  her  praises  as  fervently  in 
the  dark  days  of  her  adversity,  as  when  her  star  first  rose  in 
its  g^tering  ascendant. 

St  Jamea's-palace  had  always  been  the  residence  of  the 
4nke  of  York,  and    thither  he  conducted  Mary  Beatrice. 
On  die  6th  of  December,  the  French  ambassador  waited  on 
fhdr  royal  highnesses  to  compliment  them  on  their  marriage. 
The  same  day  the  ambassador  of  Portugal,  the  Swedish  and 
Banidi  envoys,  the  residents  of  Venice  and  Newburgb,  came  to 
offer  the  congratulations  of  their  respective  courts  on  the  same 
occasion,  being  introduced  by  sir  Charles  Cottrell,  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies.^    The  duke  and  duchess  of  York  held  their 
conits  and  levees  at  this  palace  as  regularly  as  the  king  and 
queen  did  theiis  at  Whitehall,  but  on  difierent  days.    There 
was  not,  however,  the  slightest  rivalry  either  intended  or  sus- 
pected.   King  Charles  always  said,  "  that  the  most  loyal  and 
virtnoQs  portiosi  of  his  courtiers  were  to  be  found  in  his  bro- 
ther's  Girde  at  St.  James's-palace.'''    He  was  excessively  fond 
of  the  company  of  his  new  sister-in-law,  and  occasionally  did 
her  the  honour  of  presenting  himself,  with  other  company,  at 
her  levee,  where  he  was  wont  to  amuse  himself,  not  only  with 
the  floating  news  of  the  day,  but  in  discussing  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.    Sir  John  Reresby,  in  his  memoirs,  mentions, 
"  that  on  the  18th  of  March,  he  entertained  his  majesty  a 
long  time,  in  the  duchess  of  York^s  bedchamber,  with  what 
had  been  then  transacting  in  the  house  of  commons.'^    The 
P>ooeediDgs  there  boded  little  good  to  the  heir  of  the  crown 
sad  hii  consort.     Much  was  said  of  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  this  marriage,  and  sternly  was  the  exercise  of 
^  penal  laws  insisted  upon.    It  was  even  forbidden  for  any 
popsh  recusant  to  walk  in  the  park,  or  to  enter  St.  Jameses- 
Palace  under  any  pretence. 
It  had  been  stipulated  in  her  marriage-articles,  that  the 
'  London  Quette.  *  Mordaimt  Qeoealogiei. 
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duchess  of  Ycnrk  iras  to  enjoy  the  use  of  the  Catholic  duqpel 
at  St.  James's,  which  had  been  fitted  up  by  the  qneen-mo* 
ther,  Henrietta^  for  hersdf  and  her  household;  but  Charles 
II.,  who  was  an  attentive  observer  of  the  signs  of  the  tunes;, 
perceiving  that  a  great  excitemait  prevailed  among  the  popa- 
lace  at  the  idea  of  a  second  pnbhc  establishment  fbr  the 
worship  of  the  church  of  Borne,  circumvented  his  brother  and 
his  young  Italian  bride  by  siting  the  queen  to  daim  it  as 
one  of  her  chapek.^  This  sly  piece  of  diplomacy  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  lasting  coolness  between  Mary  Beatrice  and 
queen  Catharine.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  dndiess 
of  Modena,  who  was  still  with  her  daughter,  wrote  to  Louis 
XIV.,  to  complain  of  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  to  whidk  he 
had  been  a  guarantee,  for  in  the  Archives  des  Affaires  Eiran^ 
gires,  PariSj  there  is  an  inedited  ktter  addressed  by  James 
to  that  monarch,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  him  as  to  the 
manner  the  duchess  of  York  was  allowed  to  exercise  her  reli- 
gion. An  apartment  in  St.  James's-pelace  had  been  fitted  i^ 
by  Charles's  order  as  an  oratory  or  private  chapel  for  the 
young  duchess  and  her  suite,  so  that  truth  compelled  James, 
however  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement,  to  reply  as  he 
does  in  the  following  letter,  which,  as  it  is  derived  from  a 
source  onhr  accessible  through  the  courtesy  of  monsieur  Qui- 
lot,  is  here  inserted : — 

"TBx  DuKX  ov  Toas  to  Knro  Loins  XIV. 
"MoHBnnrB,  "  Landon,  8  December,  IGTS. 

M  As  the  duchess  of  Modena  hss  inlbrmed  me  that  it  wDl  be  desinble  tbat  I 
should  give  your  miyesty  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  duchesB  [of 
Tork]  enjoys  the  exercise  of  her  religion,  I  have  her  permiflskm  to  inform  you 
that  she  enjoys  here  the  firee  exerdse  of  the  catholic^  apostotic,  and  Boman  fidth* 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  queen  does  here  at  this  present  time  Ibr  herself  and 
her  household,  and  that  the  king,  my  brother,  will  have  the  same  care  for  her 
and  all  her  people,  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  religion^  that  he  has  lor  the  queen 
and  her  suite.  Your  letter  being  confined  to  this  sole  subject*  I  will  not  trouble 
your  migesty  further  at  present,  than  to  assure  you  that  I  am,  with  all  respect 
hnaginable,  sir, 

'*  Your  suyesty's  very  affiactionate  brother,  ooosin,  and  serraat. 

^  Journal  of  James. 
'  Inedited  MS.  in  the  Arduves  des  AfQures  Etrangeres,  Paris :  communicated 
by  monsieur  I>umont>  by  the  &your  of  monsiear  Guizot.    The  original  document 
isinFiendk 
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From  the  diy^  laconic  style  of  the  above  letter,  it  may  easily 
be  perodyed  that  James  neither  approved  of  the  dictation  of 
his  mother-in-hiw,  the  duchess  of  Modena,  nor  the  inter- 
ference of  his  royal  Irinsman  of  France,  yet  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  noted,  in  his  own  journal,  the  refusal  of  St. 
James's  diapel  to  his  duchess,  shows  that  he  regarded  it  as 
a  great  aflfront  to  her.  Charles,  however,  acted  mare  as  the 
fiiend  of  the  duchess  of  York  in  withholding  the  indulgence 
from  her  than  if  he  had  granted  it,  weU  knowing  that  the 
kas  conspicuously  the  ceremonials  of  her  religion  were  prac- 
tised, the  greater  would  be  the  chance  of  her  enjoying^  the 
iffec&ms  of  the  people. 

The  dudiesa  dT  Modena,  who  had  spent  six  weeks  with  her 
daughter,  was  compdled  to  retom  to  her  own  country,  in 
OQuaequenoe  of  the  intrigues  that  had  been  set  on  foot  against 
her  daring  her  absence.     Her  presence  in  England  had  not 
been  conducive  to  the  conjugal  happiness  of  the  newly-wedded 
pair,  and  there  had  been  some  disputes  between  her  and  the 
En^ish  duchesses  on  the  subject  of  precedence.'     She  de- 
parted from  England  December  SO.     Forty  years  afterwards^ 
Haiy  Beatrice  spoke  of  this  separation  fitnn  her  mother  as 
the  greatest  trial  she  had  ever  known  at  that  period  of  her 
life;  "but,''  added  she,  ''  after  her  departure,  I  became  very 
modi  attached  to  the  late  king  my  husband,  who  was  then 
duke  of  Ycnk,  and  my  affection  for  him  increased  with  every 
year  that  we  lived  together,  and  received  no  interruption  to 
the  end  of  his  hfe."'     Her  fondness  for  him  at  that  time, 
the  confessed,  amounted  to  an  engrosdng  passion  that  inter- 
red with  her  spiritual  duties,  for  she  thought  more  of  jdeas- 
i&g  him  than  serving  her  Qod,  and  told  her  spiritual  confi- 
dantes^ the  nuns  of  ChaiUot,  that  "  it  was  sinful  for  any  one 
to  love  an  earthly  creature  as  she  had  loved  her  husband ; 
^  that  her  firalt  brought  its  own  pimishment,  in  the  pain 
■he  suffered  at  discovering  that  she  was  not  the  exclusive 
ohjeet  of  his  regard.'"     James  had  unhappily  formed  habits 
and  oonnexioivi  disgracefril  to  himself,  and  inimical  to  the 

'  Hexnoin  of  Madame  d' Adlunxiar. 
*MS.McBMria]sofMtt7ofModeiia.  *Ilnd. 
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peace  of  his  youthful  consort.  His  conduct  with  several  of 
the  married  ladies  of  the  court,  and  even  with  those  in  her 
own  household,  afforded  great  cause  for  scandal,  and  of  course 
there  were  busy  tongues  eager  to  whisper  eveiy  stoiy  of  the 
land  to  his  bride.  If  Mary  Beatrice  had  been  a  few  years 
older  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  she  would  have  understood 
the  value  of  her  own  charms,  and  instead  of  assailing  her 
faithless  lord  with  tears  and  passionate  reproaches,  she  would 
have  endeavoored  to  win  him  from  her  rivals  by  the  graceful 
arts  of  captivation  for  which  she  was  well  qualified.  James 
was  proud  of  her  beauty,  and  flattered  by  her  jealousy;  he 
treated  her  with  unbounded  indulgence,  as  she  hersdf  ac- 
knowledged,^ but  there  was  so  little  difference  in  age  between 
her  and  his  eldest  daughter,  that  he  appears  only  to  have 
regarded  her  as  a  full-grown  child,  or  a  plaything,  till  the 
moral  dignity  of  her  character  became  developed  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  and  he  learned  to  look  up  to  h^  with  that 
admiration  and  respect  which  her  virtues  were  calculated  to 
excite.  This  triumph  was  not  easily  or  quickly  won.  Many 
a  heart-ache  and  many  a  trial  had  Maiy  Beatrice  to  endure 
before  that  day  arrived. 

Her  own  path,  in  the  mean  time,  was  beset  with  difficulties. 
Ignorant  as  she  was  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  England^ 
she  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  guidance  of  those  ladies 
whom  the  duke,  her  husband,  had  appointed  to  assist  her 
witli  their  advice  and  instruction,  as  he  was  desirous  that  she 
should  conform  to  the  usages  of  the  English  court.  Basset 
and  other  gambling  games  were  then  in  high  vogue  in  the 
beau  numde.  Mary  Beatrice  disliked  cards,  and  was  terrified 
at  the  idea  of  high  play ;  but  her  ladies  told  her  she  must  do 
as  others  did,  or  she  would  become  unpopular,  and  excite  ridi- 
cule, and  by  their  importunities  prevailed  over  her  reluctance. 
Like  most  young  people  under  similar  circumstances,  she  lost 
her  money  at  the  card-table  without  deriving  the  slightest 
pleasure  firom  the  game,  and  as  this  happened  very  frequently, 
it  devoured  those  sums  which  ought  to  have  been  applied  to 
better  purposes.     '^  I  suffered,''  she  would  say,  in  after  years, 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice. 
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*'  great  pain  firom  my  losses  at  play^  and  all  for  the  want  of 
a  little  more  firmness  in  not  positively  refusing  to  comply  with 
a  custom,  which  those  who  were  so  much  older  than  myself 
told  me  I  was  not  at  Uberty  to  decline.  I  shall  always  regret 
mr  weakness,  since  it  deprived  me  of  the  means  of  doing  the 
good  I  ou^t  to  have  done  at  that  time.'^^ 

Such  was  the  ingenuous  acknowledgment,  made  nearly 
forty  years  afterwards  by  that  princess,  of  an  early  error^ 
which  her  iensitive  conscience  taught  her  to  regard  as  a  crime 
to  the  end  of  her  life.  How  generally  blameless  her  conduct 
was  at  the  tender  age  when  she  was  torn  firom  her  peaceful 
conrent  to  become  the  wife  of  a  careless  husband,  whose 
years  nearly  trebled  her  own,  and  the  step-mother  of  priui^ 
cesses  dd  enough  to  be  her  sisters,  may  be  perceived  even 
from  the  unfriendly  eiddenoe  of  bishop  Burnet :  "  She  was,'^ 
says  he,  ''  a  very  graceful  person,  with  a  good  measure  of 
beautv,  and  so  much  wit  and  cunning,  that  during  all  this 
reign  she  behaved  herself  in  so  obliging  a  manner,  and  seemed 
80  innocent  and  good,  that  she  gained  upon  all  that  came 
near  her,  and  possessed  them  with  such  impressions  of  her^ 
that  it  was  long  before  her  behaviour  after  she  was  a  queen 
could  make  them  change  their  thoughts  of  her.'  So  arti* 
ficially  did  this  young  Italian  behave  herself,  that  she  deceived 
even  the  eldest  and  most  jealous  persons,  both  in  court  and 
coontiy;  only  sometimes  a  satirical  temper  broke  out  too 
much,  which  was  imputed  to  youth  and  wit  not  enough  prac* 
tised  to  the  world.  She  avoided  the  appearance  of  a  zealot 
or  a  meddler  in  business,  and  gave  herself  up  to  innocent 
cheerfulness,  and  was  universally  esteemed  and  beloved  as 
long  as  she  was  duchess.''*  Upwards  of  twelve  years !  Rather 
A  trying  period  for  the  most  practised  of  hypocrites  to  have 
supported  the  part  which  this  candid  divine  attributes  to  an 

*  We'sTB  iaddrted  for  this  fiuH:  to  tbe  inedited  fngment  of  the  diaiy  of  a  nus 
of  ChaSOtH,  bj  whom  many  of  the  incidents  in  the  early  life  of  the  consort  of 
^amei  IL  were  recorded  as  they  came  from  the  lips  of  that  princess,  very  much 
m  the  wiy  tfterwarda  adopted  hy  the  admiring  Boswcll  in  hooking  the  sayings 
ttd  demg»  of  that  mighty  colossus  of  literature,  Dr.  Johnson. 

^  Whit  that  hcfaavionr  was,  Burnet  does  not  take  the  tioahlo  to  explain, 
"*^  neither  fiKis  nor  authorities  to  produce  against  her. 
'  Bomcty  voL  ii.  p.  49. 
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inezperienoed  girl,  who  oommenoed  her  career  in  public  life 
at  fifteen.  If  Mary  Beatrice  had,  at  that  tender  age,  ac- 
quired not  only  the  arts  of  aimulation  and  disaimulatioii  in 
Buch  perfection,  but  the  absolute  control  over  ereiy  bad 
passion  which  Burnet  imputes  to  her,  so  as  to  deceive  the 
most  watebfid  of  her  foes,  and  to  oondliate  the  love  and 
esteem  of  all  who  came  near  her,  ehe  might  assuredly  have 
governed  the  whole  world.  Unfortunately  for  herself,  this 
princess  was  singularly  deficient  in  the  useful  power  of  con- 
eealing  her  feelings.  It  is  impossible  to  refirain  fix>m  smiling 
at  the  idea  of  any  one  attributing  policy  so  profound  to  the 
unsophisticated  child  of  nature,  who,  prefenring  the  veil  of  a 
<doistered  votaress  to  the  prospect  of  the  cxown-matrimanial 
of  England,  had  interrupted  the  di^omatic  coartship  of  a 
grave  ambassador  with  passionate  reproaches  for  his  crusty 
in  endeavouring  to  marry  her  to  his  master  against  her  in- 
clination, and  with  tearfdl. earnestness  intimated  how  much 
more  suitable  and  welcome  the  alliance  would  be  to  her 
maiden  aunt  than  to  herself,  and  was  too  litde  practised  in 
deception  to  be  able  to  oonoeal  either  her  disinclination  to  her 
consent  in  the  first  instance,  or  her  too  ardent  afiection  for 
hhn  after  he  had  succeeded  in  winning  her  virgin  love.  I^ 
then,  so  young  a  person,  whose  greatest  fiuilt  was  her  prone- 
ness  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  her  feelings,  conducted  herself 
for  twelve  years  so  perfectly  as  not  to  give  cause  for  com- 
plaint to  any  one,  not  even  to  her  step^laughters^  the  natural  in- 
ference is,  that  she  acted  under  the  influence  otmore  conscienti- 
ous motives  than  those  which  guided  the  pen  of  her  calumniator. 
Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  duchess  of  Modena,  the 
duke  of  York  made  a  prepress  with  his  bride,  to  show  her 
severs^  places  of  interest  in  her  new  country.  Among  the 
rest,  he  conducted  her  to  Cambridge,  where  die  was  received 
with  signal  honours  by  the  tmiversity,  and  the  young  lord 
Lansdowne  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  reciting  to  her  royal 
highness  a  poem  which  he  had  composed  on  the  occasion, 
fidl  of  compliments,  both  to  her  and  the  duke.  When  they 
returned  to  town,  Burnet,  who  was  honoured  with  a  private 
interview  with  James,  says,  ''that  his  royal  highness  com- 
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mended  his  new  duchess  much/'^    On  the  18th  of  May,  1674, 

the  Dutch  ambassadors,  after  making  their  public  entry  and 

receiving  andience  £rom  the  king,  were  introduced  by  sir 

Chailes  Cottrell  into  the  presence  of  the  duke  and  duchess, 

in  their  apartnoents  in  Whitehall.     Two  days  later  the  king 

and  queen,  aocompanied  by  their  royal  highnesses,  left  town 

for  Windsor,  with  the  intention  of  passing  some  time  there  * 

Mary  Beatiioe  applied  herself  to  the  study  of  the  English 

language  to  aocfa  good  purpose,  that  she  soon  became  a  per» 

feet  mistress  of  aU  its  intricacies,  and  not  only  spoke,  read, 

and  wrote  it  with  fluency,  but  was  able  to  appreciate   the 

literatare  of  tliat  Augustan  age.      She  had  both  the  good 

taste  and  the  good  policy  to  pay  distinguishing  attention  to 

pawms  of  literaiy  talent.      She  took  great  pleasure  in  thr* 

ooQversation  of  the  aged  Waller,  and  playfdlly  commanded 

him  to  write/     lliat  he  had  not  lost  the  talent  for  makinf^ 

poetiy  the   vehide  for  graceful  compliments  which  distin* 

giOBhed  his  early  productions,  may  be  seen  by  the  elegant 

fines  addressed  to  her  royal  highness,  which  he  presented  to  her 

witfa  a  oopy  of  his  poems.     After  telling  her  that  the  verses 

in  that  volume  celebrated  the  beauties  of  a  forma:  age^  ho 

"Ural  we  writ  Uien;  your  brighter  ^es intpire 
A  nobler  fiazne,  and  raise  oar  genius  higher  ; 
While  we  yoar  wit  and  early  Imowlcdge  fear. 
To  oar  prodoetions  we  become  severe. 
Tour  matrhlfiw  beanty  gives  oar  fancy  wing» 
Tocr  judgment  makes  us  careful  how  we  singi 
lines,  not  composed,  as  heretofore,  in  haste, 
Polished  like  marble,  shall  like  marble  last» 
And  make  you  through  aa  many  ages  shuie^ 
As  Taaso  has  the  heroea  of  your  line. 
Hioagh  other  names  oar  wary  writers  use, 
Yoa  are  the  subject  of  the  British  muse  ; 
Dnating  mischi^  to  yourself  unknown. 
Hen  write,  and  die  of  wounds  they  dare  no€  own.* 


t  was  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  that  time,  having  disobliged  his  old 
F>trQa,LMiderda]e,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  king.  His  sole  refiaaoa 
vu  Urn  on  the  good  offices  of  the  duke  of  York,  whoy  he  confesses,  treated  buA 
vith  the  greatest  kindness,  and  interceded  many  times  for  him,  both  ^th 
TamVulals  and  his  mi^esty,  but  in  vain.  Charles  warned  his  brother  thrt  the 
pmo  for  whom  he  was  interesting  himself  was  treachexous  and  nadwiw  vhig  of 
b  finoor,  and  was  uneasy  at  his  countenancing  him. 

^  L(mdon  Gazette.  '  Aubr^. 
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It  was  highly  to  the  credit  of  Mary  Beatrice^  that  her  mind 
was  too  well  regulated  to  be  alloyed  with  the  vanity  which 
the  flattering  incense  of  the  greatest  wits  of  the  age  was  cal- 
culated to  excite  in  a  female  heart.  The  purity  of  her  man^ 
ners  and  conduct  entitled  her  to  universal  respect.  It  was  ob* 
served  in  that  wanton^  Ucentious  court,  where  voluptuousness 
stalked  unmasked,  and  gloried  in  its  shame,  that  the  youthful 
duchess  of  York  afforded  a  bright  example  of  feminine  pro- 
priety  and  conjt^  virtue.  She  appeared  like  a  wedded  Dian, 
walking  through  Paphian  bowers  in  her  calm  purity.  Ihyden 
dedicated  his  State  of  Innocence  to  her,  a  dramatic  poem, 
founded  on  Milton^s  Paradise  Lost.  After  complimenting  her 
on  her  descent  from  the  illustrious  family  of  Este,  '^  princes 
who  were  immortalized  even  more  by  their  patronage  of  Ttoso 
and  Ariosto  than  by  their  heroic  deeds,''  he  goes  on  to  pay 
many  compliments  to  herself,  assuring  her  "  that  she  is  never 
seen  without  being  blessed,  and  that  she  blesses  all  who  see 
her ;"  adding,  "  that  although  every  one  feeb  the  power  of  her 
charms,  she  is  adored  with  the  deepest  veneration, — ^that  of 
«lence,  for  she  is  placed,  both  by  her  virtues  and  her  exalted 
^station,  above  all  mortal  wishes/' 

The  first  year  of  her  wedded  life  was  spent  by  Mary  Bea- 
trice in  a  gay  succession  of  fStes  and  entertainments.  While 
the  court  was  at  Windsor,  in  August  1674,  the  duke  of  York 
and  his  rival,  Monmouth,  amused  their  majesties,  her  royal 
highness,  and  the  ladies  with  a  representation  of  the  siege  of 
Maestricht,  a  model  of  that  city,  with  all  its  fortifications, 
having  been  erected  in  one  of  the  meadows  at  the  foot  of  the 
long  terrace.  James  and  Monmouth,  at  the  head  of  a  little 
army  of  coujrtiers,  conducted  the  attack,  to  show  their  skill  in 
tactics.^  On  Saturday  night,  the  21st,  they  made  their 
approaches,  opened  trenches,  and  imitated  the  whole  business 
of  a  siege.  The  city  was  defended  with  great  spirit,  prisoners 
were  taken,  mines  sprung,  cannonading  took  place,  grenades 
were  thrown,  and  the  warlike  pantomime  lasted  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  affording  a  splendid  and  animating 
spectacle,  which  might  be  seen  and  heard  to  a  considerable 
*  Evelyn's  Journal. 
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^listance*  It  was  the  last  pageant  of  a  chiyalric  character 
performed  in  the  presence  of  royalty^  or  in  which  a  British 
prince  took  a  leading  part.  A  prospect  was  then  entertained 
of  the  dndiess  of  York  bringmg  an  heur  to  England;  but  her 
first  diild  proved  a  daughter,  who  was  bom  at  St.  James's* 
palace  on  Sunday,  January  10, 1675,  five-and-twenty  minutes 
after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Some  little  disappoint* 
ment,  on  account  of  the  sex  of  the  in&nt,  is  betrayed  by  the 
dnke  of  York  in  announcing  the  event  to  his  nephew,  the 
prince  of  Orange.'  He  says,  "  I  beUeve  you  will  not  be  sorry 
to  hear  of  the  duchess  being  safely  ddivered ;  it  is  but  a 
daughter,  but,  Ood  be  praised,  they  are  both  very  well.^' 

Mary  Beatrice  was  desirous  that  her  first-bom  should  be 

brought  up  in  the  religion  which  she  had  been  taught  to 

venerate  above  all  others    ^er  husband,  though  he  desired 

it  no  less,  knew  that  it  was  impossible,  and  explained  to  her 

^thst  their  children  were  the  property  of  the  nation;  and 

that  it  had  been  decreed  by  parliament  that  they  should  be 

brought  up  in  the  established  religion  of  the  realm,  like  his 

two  dder  daughters  the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  or  they 

would  be  taken  from  them  and  placed  under  the  care  ot 

others.    It  was,  besides,  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  to  which 

they  must  submit.'^'     The  youthful  mother,  like  a  rash,  in- 

oonsideFBte  girl  as  she  was,  determined  to  have  her  own 

way  in  spite  of  king,  bishops,  and  parliament.     A  few  houra 

after  the  birth  of  her  babe,  she  took  an  opportunity  of 

coding  for  her  confessor,  father  Gallis,  and  persuaded  him 

to  ba^iase  it  privately  on  her  own  bed  according  to  the  rites 

of  the  church  of  Rome.     When  her  royal  brother-in-law, 

lung  Charles,   came  to  discuss  with  her  and  his  brother 

the  arrangements  for  the  christening  of  the  new-bom  prin- 

oeaiy  Maij  Beatrice  told  him  exultingly  that  "  her  daughter 

vas  already  baptized.''     King  Charles  treated  the  communis 

ca&n  witJi  absolute  indifierence,  and  without  paying  the 

lightest  regard  to  the  tears  and  expostulations  of  the  young 

mother,  who  was  terrified  at  the  thought  of  having  been  the 

*  Janoaiy  12th,  1676.    Dalxymple'f  Appendix. 
'  ]i&  MoBoin  of  Mm7  Bflirtrioe,  in  the  anihtfw  of  the  kin^^ 
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means  of  incurrmg  a  sacrilege  through  the  reiteratioii  of  the 
baptismal  sacramoit^  he  ordered  the  little  princess  to  be  borne 
irith  all  due  solemnity  to  the  chapel-rojal^  and  had  her 
christened  thore  by  a  Protestant  bishop  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  church  of  England.^  She  was  given  the  names  of 
Catharina  Laura,  out  of  compliment  to  the  queen  and  the 
duchess  of  Modena.  Her  sponsors  were  her  elder  sisters,  the 
princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Her 
previous  admission  into  the  church  of  Bome  by  father  Grallis 
was  kept  a  profound  secret ;  if  it  had  been  known,  it  would 
probably  have  cost  that  ecclesiastic  dear,  and  might  have  been 
very  injurious  to  both  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York.  This 
&ct  was  divulged  by  Mary  Beatrice  herself  to  the  abbess  and 
nuns  of  Chaillot.  She  said,  "  that  she  was  very  much  terri- 
fied afterwards  at  what  she  ha^l^one,  but  that  father  GaUis 
had  consoled  her  by  the  assurance  that  she  had  not  incurred, 
as  she  feared,  a  deadly  sin.''^  A  fortnight  after  this  occurrence, 
a  council  was  held  at  Lambeth  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in 
force  the  statutes  against  recusancy,  and  six  very  severe  orders 
against  Roman-catholics  and  dissenters  were  published  by 
proclamation ;  one  of  which  prdiibited  any  British  subject 
from  officiating  as  a  Bomish  priest,  dther  in  the  queen's 
chapel  or  elsewhere,  and  another  forbade  any  papist  or  re- 
puted papist  from  entering  Whitehall  or  St.  James's-palac^ 
imder  a  penalty,  if  a  peer,  of  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  if 
of  lower  rank,  in  one  of  the  common  gaols.  The  latter 
decree  placed  Mary  Beatrice  almost  in  a  state  of  isolation, 
and  must  have  been  regarded  as  a  great  hardship  by  her  and 
the  Boman-catholic  ladies  of  her  household.  The  duke  of 
York  remonstrated,  but  as  this  was  intended  for  his  especial 
annoyance,  his  complaints  avails  nothing.' 

The  duchess  took  every  thing  quietly,  happy  in  a  mother's 
first  sweet  cares ;  and,  loving  her  husband  with  the  most  pas- 
sionate affection,  she  lived  on  terms  of  perfect  amity  with  his 
daughters.     Neither  of  these  princesses  ever  accused  Maiy 


'  MS.  Meooriab  of  Maty  Beatrice,  in  the  arehJTes  of  the  kingdom  of  R«Dce> 

*Ibid. 
*WilluiH'C(MK3l]a.    Boraet. 
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Beafcrioe  of  the  slightest  instance  of  unkindneas  to  them ;  no^ 
not  eren  in  justification  of  their  subseqaent  ill-treatment  of 
her.  Her  canduct  as  a  step-mother  must,  therefore,  haTe 
been  ineproachable.  The  first  scBrions  annojrance  that  befell 
the  dnchfiBS  of  York  was  the  attempt  of  a  I^ch  fdon,  pre- 
tending to  be  a  Protestant  conTert,  calling  himself  Lnzancy^j 
to  bring  her  name  malignantly  befiore  the  public^  by  deposing 
that  St.  GermainSy  a  Soman-catholio  priest,  whom  he  termed 
^the  conftsaor  of  her  royal  highness,  Ittd  come  to  his  lodgings 
one  mornings  and  holding  a  poniard  to  his  breast  threatened 
to  stab  him  unless  he  signed  a  recantation/'  This  story 
was  brooi^t  before  the  house  of  coaoamons  by  lord  William 
Bnasdl,  and  was  made  the  pretext  of  additional  severities 
against  papists.  Lnaanqr  was  examined  before  a  committee 
of  the  hoQse,  where  he  stated^  in  addition  to  his  marvellous 
tale,  **  that  he  had  learned  firom  some  French  merchants,  that 
in  m  aihort  time  Protestant  Uood  would  flow  through  the 
streets  of  London,  that  the  king  was  at  heart  a  Catholic/' 
and  many  other  particulars  calculated  to  alarm  the  timid  and 
inflame  ibe  ignorant.  Una  man  was  the  precursor  of  Titus 
Oates,  only  not  possessed  of  sufficient  effirontery  to  stand  his 
gronnd  after  Maresque,  a  conscientious  French  protestant 
minister,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  impostor's  parentage 
and  career  of  infimiy  in  his  own  country,  had  tiie  courage 
and  honesty  to  expose  him,  which  put  an  end  to  his  credit 
with  parliament.  Yet  sudi  was  the  blindnpaw  of  party  pre- 
judice, that  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  sent  the  disgraced 
adventurer  to  Oxford^  and  althoi:^h  he  involved  himself  in  a 
swindling  transaction  while  there,  he  ordained  him  as  a  priest 
oi  the  diurdi  of  England,  and  made  him  a  vicar  of  Dover- 
Court,  in  Essez.^  In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  and  akrm 
caused  by  the  fiedse  witness  of  the  French  impostor,  Mary 
Beatrice  was  suddenly  bereaved  of  her  first-born  dbild,  tto 
little  princess  Catharinet,  who  died  of  a  convukion  fit  on  the 
8rd  of  October,  1675,  having  nearly  attained  the  attractive 
ageof  ten  months.   She  was  interred  on  the  5th  of  the  same 

■isih.  ^Woodt  Ou&  ir,    Lingnd.   ¥$atm0Auj  BUtny.    Josnml  of 
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months  in  the  vault  of  Maiy  queen  of  Scots^  in  Westminster- 
abbey.^  Whatever  might  be  the  grief  of  the  youthful  mother 
for  the  loss  of  her  infant,  she  wa^  compelled  to  diy  her  tears 
and  appear  in  public  very  soon  after  this  afflicting  event.  She 
was  present  with  her  husband  and  his  two  daughters,  the 
princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  at  the  lord  mayor's  feast  that 
year,  which  was  also  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  queen/  There  is  also  mention  in  Evelyn  of  a  very  grand 
ball,  given  by  her  royal  highness  on  the  4th  of  December,  at 
St.  James's-pakce. 

The  arrival  of  the  duchess  of  Mazarine  in  England  this 
year  was  an  inauspicious  event  for  Mary  Beatrice,  of  whom 
^'that  errant  lady  and  famous  beauty,''  as  she  is  styled  by 
Evelyn,  was  a  disreputable  &mily  connexion  on  the  maternal 
side.     On  account  of  her  near  relationship  to  the  duchess  of 
Modena,  and   some  ficiendly  reminiscences,  perchance  con- 
nected with  the  beautiful  Hortense  Mancini  and  his  early 
days,  James  had  the  false  complaisance  to  permit  his  consort 
to  visit  this  dangerous  intriguante,  even  when  she  became  one 
of  the  avowed  mistresses  of  the  king,  his  brother,  and  openly 
defied  aU  restraints,  both  of  reUgion  and  morality.     The  first 
great  mortification  that  resulted  to  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
York  from  this  ill-judged  proceeding,  was  an  impudent  re* 
monstrance  from  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  to  James,  ''that 
his  consort  paid  her  no  attention,  to  which  she  considered 
herself  as  much  entitled  as  madame  Mazarine.''*     There  was 
certainly  no  other  ground  on  which  this  bold  bad  woman 
could  have  presumed  even  to  intrude  her  name  on  a  prin- 
cess like  Mary  Beatrice.     To  avoid  the  inference  of  Charles's 
favourite    sultana,   that   the   duke    and    duchess   of  York 
patronised    a  rival  mistress  because    she   was   the    cousin 
of  her   royal  highness,  and  all  the  other  coarse  observa- 
tions to  which  they  had  exposed  themselves,  James  took 
Maiy  Beatrice  to  pay  Portsmouth  a  visit.      They  met  the 
king  at  her  apartments,  who  rewarded  his  sister-in-law  for 
the  reluctant  concession  she  had  made  by  saying  a  thousand 

>  Sandfbrd'i  Genealogical  Hiatory  of  the  Kings  and  Qneena  of  SngUmd. 
'  Toone'a  Chronology.    Evelyn.  *  Life  of  Jamea  JJL 
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obHgiiig  ihixigs  to  her.  The  queen  gave  a  grand  ball  that 
nighty  and  the  king  thought  proper  to  dress  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  dttdiess  of  Portsmouth^  where  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  York  left  him.  Some  busy  spy  in  the  court 
Imstened  to  whisper  to  her  majesty  the  almost  incredible  tale, 
that  the  duchess  of  York  had  visited  my  bdy  of  Portsmouth. 
''The  same  evening/'  said  Mary  Beatrice,  from  whose  lips 
this  incident  was  chronicled,  ''  when  I  met  her  majesty  in  the 
dance,  and  made  a  profound  curtay  to  her,  which  is  the 
custom  on  soch  occasions,  instead  of  acknowledging  it,  she 
scornfully  turned  her  back  on  me  before  the  whole  court,'' ^ — 
a  very  natural  manifestation  of  her  sense  of  the  impropriety 
of  which  the  young  duchess  had  been  guilty  j  yet  her  royal 
highness  had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  being  wholly  tmder 
the  guidance  of  a  husband  five-and-twenty  years  older  than 
herself. 

The  error  committed  by  James,  in  permitting  his  consort 
to  have  the  slightest  intercourse  with  madame  Mazarine,  was 
one  of  those  apparently  trivial  causes  which  produced  an  evil 
influence  on  his  destiny  and  that  of  his  family.  He  stood  at 
that  period  oa  broken  ground,  every  false  step  he  made  ren- 
dered his  footing  more  difficult  to  maintain,  and  he  had  now 
tncuned  for  himself  and  his  duchess  both  the  enmity  of  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  the  displeasure  of  the  queen.  To 
have  been  the  means  of  bringing  his  consort  into  collision  with 
either  of  those  ladies  was  very  ill-judged.  The  queen  was 
the  natural  protectress  of  her  young  sister-in-law :  they  were 
members  of  the  same  diurch,  and  ought  to  have  been  firmly 
muted  in  fiiendship.  The  duchess  of  York  would  have  been  more 
reqwcted  by  the  virtuous  matrcmage  of  England  if  she  had 
•teadily  refbsed  to  countenance  any  of  the  titled  courtesans 
whom  Charles  11.,  to  his  eternal  disgrace,  had  forced  into 
the  presence  of  his  queen.  Her  only  safe  and  dignified  course 
would  have  been  to  have  appeared  unconscious  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  never  to  have  permitted  their  names  to  be  men- 
tioDed  to  her;  but  by  countenancing  one,  and  that  one  her 
idation,  she  deprived  herself  of  the  power  of  saying  ''  that 
*  ]f&  Mffliflriali  of  Maiy  Beatrioe.  in  the  ttxtAawm  of  Fnmoe . 
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it  was  against  hear  principles  to  receive  or  Tisit  any  woman  of 
infamous  life/'  and  afforded  grounds  for  the  accosaticMi  of 
partiality  and  pride.  The  duchess  of  Portsmouth  was  one  of 
the  most  subtle  and  misdnevous  of  all  the  took  employed  by 
Shaftesbury  and  his  coadjutors  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  duke 
of  York.  If  it  had  not  been  for  her  pemicioua  influence 
with  the  king,  James  might  have  defied  their  utmost  malice ; 
but  she  was  the  treacherous  Dalilah,  who  ocmstantly  wept 
before  Samson  till  he  had  confided  to  her  the  secret  wherein 
his  strength  lay,  and  thus  enabled  his  foes  to  bind  and  make 
sport  of  him, — ^in  other  words,  to  paralyse  the  power  of  the 
crown  by  possessmg  themselves,  through  this  woman,  of  the 
pditical  defences  of  the  king  and  the  duke,  and  thus  to  frus- 
trate all  their  measures.'  So  great  was  her  effrontery,  that 
at  the  very  time  she  was  labouiing  to  assist  Shafteabuiy  and 
BusseU  in  effecting  the  duke  of  York's  exdusion  from  the 
royal  succession,  she  impudently  donanded  of  his  royal 
highness  attentions  and  marks  of  reqpect  GNjm  his  eonaor^ 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  satisfy  her  presunqptuous  ideas 
of  her  own  consequence  with  common  conventional  civilities. 
Nothing,  in  tact,  is  ever  gained,  even  in  a  woiUty  point  of 
view,  by  condescending  to  the  really  base ;  it  is  impoadUe 
ever  to  stoop  low  enough  to  please  them^  for  persons  who  are 
conscious  of  deserving  contempt  will  always  despise  those 
from  whom  they  exact  a  reluctant  dvihty. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1676,  the  duchess  of  York  gave 
birth  to  a  second  daughter  at  St.  James's-palacey  five  minutes 
before  eight  in  the  morning,  who  was  baptized  by  Dr.  John 
Korth,  master  of  Trinity  coU^e,  Cambridge,  and  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  by  the  name  of  Isabella^  after  Isabella  of 
Savoy,  duchess  of  Modena^  the  great-gi^ndmother  of  Mary 
Beatrice,  s  lad^  greatly  distinguished  for  her  virtues  and 
piety.  The  godmothers  of  the  royal  infant  were  the  duchess  of 
Monmouth  and  the  countess  oi  Peterborough;  her  godfather 
was  the  earl  of  Denbigh.     She  lived  to  be  five  years  old.^ 

The  duchess  of  York  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  her 
third  confinement^  when  the  marriage  of  her  stqi^ao^itert 
1  Joorttlcf  JamMlI.  'Suidftad. 
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the  prinoeas  Mary^  with  the  prince  of  Orange  took  place, 
November  4th,  1677 ;  she  was  present  in  the  bedchamber  of 
the  prinoeBs  in  St.  Jameses-palace  when  those  nnptials,  so 
frtal  to  the  fortunes  of  herself  her  husband,  and  her  descen- 
dsntSy  were  wolftmnizfld.  King  Charles,  who  was  very  facetious 
on  this  occasion^  bade  the  bishop  of  London  ''make  haste 
with  the  ceremony,  lest  his  sister  should  be  deliyered  of  a 
Bon  in  the  mean  time,  and  so  spoil  the  marriage.''  ^  Three 
days  afterwards^  the  boy,  whom  his  majesty  had  thus  merrily 
satieqiated,  was  bom.  Dr.  Lake  makes  the  following  notice 
of  this  event  in  his  MS.  diary :  ''  On  Wednesday  7th,.  at  nine 
in  the  evening;  the  duchess  was  safely  delivered  of  a  prince, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole  court,  except  the  darendon 
party.  The  child  is  bat  little,  but  sprightly,  and  likely  to 
Eve.''  The  new-born  prince  was  christened  the  next  evening, 
lith  great  pomp,  by  Dr.  Crew,  bishop  of  Durham.  King 
Chalks  acted  as  qxmaor  for  Ins  infant  nephew  on  this 
occasioD,  aasiflted  by  his  nephew  the  jHinoe  of  Orange.  The 
little  prinoeas  Isabella. was  the  godmother;  being  only  fifteen 
inoaths  old  herself,  she  was  represented  by  her  governess,  the 
lady  Frances  YiUiers.'  King  Charles  bestowed  his  own  name 
on  his  nephew,  and  created  him  duke  of  Cambridge  an 
ominoas  title,  whidi  had  saccessively  been  borne  by  three 
of  the  duke  of  York's  sons  by  his  first  duchess,  who  had  all 
died  in  infimcy . 

The  smallpox  broke  oat  in  St.  James's-palaoe  three  days 
after  the  christening  of  the  prince.  The  princess  Anne  fell 
flick  of  it,  and  a  great  mortality  took  place  among  the  mem- 
bers of  their  royal  highnesses  household;  among  the  rest, 
the  lady  governess  of  the  royal  children,  lady  Frances  Yilliers, 
died  on  the  28rd  of  November.'  The  young  duchess  of  York, 
however,  ahowed  so  little  fear  of  the  infection,  either  for  her- 
self or  her  in&nt  son,  that,  on  the  8rd  of  December,  she  re- 
ceived a  ykit  from  her  step-daughter  Anne^  in  her  lying-in 
dnmber,  the  first  time  that  princess  was  permitted  to  leave  her 
nxMB.    Tba*  vint,  in  all  probafaolify,  broa{^t  the  infection  to 

'  lOL  JXmrf  if  Dr.  Sdwaid  Uke^  vdidcaooii  of  Eafter,  and  preceptor  to  the 
pnneau  May  and  Aaas.       <  Dr.  Lika*!  Divy*    Sandftrd.  'Dr.Lake. 
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the  little  prince^  for  an  eruption,  which  was  doubtleas  an  in- 
dication of  the  same  malady,  appeared  on  his  body  and  nnder 
his  arm ;  and  this  being  ignorant! j  repelled  by  his  nnrses, 
caused  his  death,  in  a  convulsion  fit,  on  the  12th  of  December/ 
''This  day,''  notes  Dr.  Lake,  ''between  eleven  and  twdve 
o'clock,  Charles  duke  of  Cambridge  died  at  St.  James's,  not 
without  suspicion  of  being  ill  managed  by  Mrs.  Chamber^ 
who  pretended  to  recover  him.  When  he  was  opened,  all 
his  vital  parts  were  found  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  so 
that,  to  all  appearance,  he  might  have  lived  many  years  had 
not  Mrs.  Chambers,  and  Mrs.  Manning  the  dry  nurse,  stradk 
in  the  humoiur  which  appeared,  instead  of  putting  on  a  cole^ 
leaf  to  draw  it  out.  The  whole  court  testified  great  concern 
at  this  event,  and  the  duke  was  never  known  to  grieve  so 
much  at  the  death  of  any  of  his  other  children."  The  re* 
mains  of  this  in£mt  were  privately  interred  the  day  after  his 
decease,  in  the  evening,  in  Westminster-abbey,  like  those  of 
his  sister  the  princess  Catharine,  in  the  vault  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots.  The  demise  of  the  first-bom  son  of  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  York  was  announced  with  formal  ceremony  to  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  by  the  British  ambassadors  resident  at 
their  respective  courts.  Waller's  graceful  little  poem  on  the 
death  of  the  infant  duke  of  Cambridge,  commences  with  an 
allusion  to  the  immature  age  of  the  royal  mother,  to  which 
he,  with  great  probability,  attributes  the  early  deaths  of  her 
ofispring,  and  fix)m  the  same  circumstance  insinuates  con- 
soling expectations  for  the  future : — 

**  The  fittling  bloawmu  which  a  young  plant  betn^ 
Engage  our  hopes  for  the  suooeedmg  years; 

•  •  •  •  • 

Heaven  as  a  first  frnlt  claimed  that  lovely  boy» 
The  next  shall  live  to  be  the  nation's  joy." 

How  deeply  the  duke  of  York  felt  his  bereavement,  may  be 
perceived  from  the  unaffected  expression  of  parental  anguish 
with  which  he  alludes  to  it,  in  his  reply  to  a  letter  of  con- 
dolenoe  the  prince  of  Orange  had  addressed  to  him  on  the 
event,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  replaced  his  newly-wedded  con- 
sort in  her  former  position  of  prospective  heiress  to  England^ 
1  Saadfiod  sayt  the  llthof  Beoember. 
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wM  doubtless  a  matter  of  rqoicing  to  himself.  James^  how- 
erer^  had  the  charity  to  give  his  son-in-law  credit  for  sincerity* 
^  I  will  not  defer/'  he  says,  ''  letting  you  know  I  do  easily 
bdieTe  the  trouble  you  had  for  the  loss  of  my  son.  I  wiidi 
joa  may  never  have  the  like  cause  of  trouble,  nor  know  what 
it  is  to  lose  a  son.  I  shall  now  say  no  more  to  you,  because 
this  bearer  can  inform  you  of  all  things  here,  as  sJso  that  you 
shall  always  find  me  as  kind  as  you  can  desire.''  This  letter 
is  superscribed,  ''  For  my  son,  the  prince  of  Orange.''  ^ 

The  death  of  the  infiant  hope  of  England  soon  ceased  to 
trouble  any  one  save  the  sorrowing  parents,  by  whom  his  loss 
was  long  and  deeply  mourned.     While  Mary  Beatrice  con-^ 
tinoed  in  a  feverish,  agitated  state,  her  nerves  weakened,  both 
bom  recent  childbirth  and  the  grief  which  preyed  upon  her 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  her  boy,  which  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  several  deaths  in  St.  James's-palace,  she  was  one 
ni^t  terrified  with  a  frightful  vision  connected  with   the 
decease  of  the  governess  of  the  princesses,  lady  Frances  Yil* 
lien,  the  particulars  of  which  are  thus  related  by  Dr.  Lake 
in  his  diary :  "  This  day  I  heard  an  account  of  a  dream  which 
the  duchess  had,  and  which  greatly  discomposed  her ;  viz.  that 
whilst  she  lay  in  bed  the  lady  Frances  Villiers  appeared  to 
her,  and  told  her  that  '  she  was  damned,  and  was  in  the 
flames  of  helL'     Whereto  she  answered,  '  How  can  this  be? 
I  cannot  believe  it.'     To  which  the  lady  replied, '  Madam,  to 
Odnvince  you,  feel  my  hand,'  which  seemed  so  extremely  hot, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  duchess  to  endiure  it ;  whereat 
she  awoke,  much  afinghted,  and  told  the  dream  to  several  of 
her  viatants.     The  earl  of  Suffolk,'  and  other  of  the  deceased 
hifs  relations,  seemed  much  concerned  at  the  duchess  for 
n^liting  it,  and  indeed  it  occasioned  a  deal  of  discourse  both 
in  the  town  and  the  city."     At  a  period  when  the  possibility 
^  sapematural  appearances  was  generally  believed,  we  may 
iniagine  the  sensation  which  the  circulation  of  so  awful  a  tale 
eicited  among  the  noble  kindred  of  the  deceased  lady-gover^ 

^  See  Dolrymplo's  Appendix. 
'  Tliii  ladj  WM  the  yonngcst  daughter  of  Thcophilus  curl  of  Suffolk.     She  w 
'' to  iir  Edwwd  YiUien ;  her  ion  was  the  first  earl  of  Jersey. 
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seas,  and  their  bitter  fedings  of  indignaticm  against  her  rqjral 
highness  for  mentioning  a  drcamstance  calcnkted  to  impress 
the  superstitioas  with  the  notion  that  her  ladyship's  soul  was 
in  a  state  of  perdition.  The  impradenoe  of  the  duchess  of 
York^  in  relating  such  a  dream^  was  the  greater,  becaose  she 
was  of  a  different  religion  firom  the  defunct.  The  only 
apology  that  can  be  offered  for  such  folly  is  comjoised  in  tJie 
imfortunate  propensity  of  this  princess  for  telling  every  thing 
that  occupied  her  nund,  and  the  weak  state  of  her  health  and 
i^irits  at  this  juncture.  The  incident  itself  is  curious,  from 
its  similarity  to  several  stories  of  comparatively  modem  date, 
which  assume  to  be  founded  on  fiamily  traditions;  it  is  scarody 
possible  that  their  authors  could  have  had  access  to  a  strictly 
private  document  like  Dr.  Lake's  journal,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  dream  of  the  duchess  of  York  was  never  brfore  in  print. 
The  tangible  proof  of  which,  to  her  inexpressible  horror,  Maiy 
Beatrice  fancied  the  spirit  of  the  departed  lady  Frances  Yil- 
liers  gave  her  of  its  wofiil  condition,  is  in  singular  coincidence 
with  the  dialogue  which  tixe  sister  of  lord  Tyrone  has  recorded 
that  she  held  with  the  apparition  of  her  brother,  and  the 
thrilling  touch  whidi  branded  her  arm  with  the  mark  of  his 
bummg  fingers.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  lines  of  Scott^ 
in  another  version  of  the  same  story,  the  Baron  of  Smallholme^ 
where  the  spectre  says  to  the  lady,  in  reply  to  an  anzioiis 
question  as  to  the  state  of  his  soul, — 

<* '  This  awfbl  (rign  roocire  r 
He  laid  his  left  hand  on  an  oaken  plaa^ 

His  right  on  the  lady's  arm ; 
The  lady  shrank  and  fiiinting  sank. 

For  the  touch  was  fiery  warm.*' 

The  most  marveUous  gossips  of  the  court  of  the  second  Charles 
did  not,  however,  go  the  length  of  asserting  that  the  &ir  arm 
of  her  royal  highness  bore  the  slightest  marks,  the  next  mean- 
ing, of  the  scorching  fingers  of  the  ghostly  visitant  who  had 
presented  herself  to  her  slmnbering  unrest  in  the  visions  of 
the  night.  If  lady  Frances  Yilliers  had  been  permitted  to 
revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  it  would  have  been  more 
reasonable  for  her  to  Have  appeared  to  her  own  good4br* 
nothing  daughter  Elizabeth,  to  warn  her  of  the  sinfiilness  of 
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her  eondnct  ^nth  <2ie  newly-wedded  prince  of  Orange^  than 
to  have  needleady  affrighted  the  innocent  duchess  of  Torii:  in 
the  midst  of  her  aflSiction  for  the  premature  death  of  her  son. 
Tbe  fiiUowing  hrief  letter  of  ceremony  appears,  by  the  date, 
to  hsre  been  written  by  Maiy  of  Modena  during  the  epheme- 
ral fnriBtence  of  the  little  prince^  though  she  does  not  mention 
hinu  It  18  one  of  tiie  few  that  have  been  preserved  of  those 
paooijed  by  her  when  dudiess  of  York. 

XBS  Ducans  or  Yobk  to  Knre  Lotus  XIV. 

" So*  "London,  6  December,  1677. 

"  I  sm  infinitely  obliged  to  your  m&jesty  fi>r  the  extraordinary  marks  of  kind- 

DMi  I  liKve  reodved  on  your  part  from  monsieur  Conrtin,  yonr  ambassador.    I 

Inre  it  to  Um  to  cipiiwi  to  yoa  the  grateftd  eease  I  hacve  of  it»  and  I  have  also 

pn^yed  him  to  aanize  your  m^esty  of  the  profinmd  respect  with  which  I  am,  or^ 

"  Your  miyes^s  very  t^edaonate  nster,  coosin,  and  servant, 

A  corioDB  contemporary  portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Ldy/  represents  her  decorated  with  an  orange 
scarf.  This  she  probably  wore  in  comp1in)^t  to  the  marriage 
of  her  royal  step-dan^ter  with  the  prince  of  Orange.  Mary 
Beatrice  always  kept  up  a  fiiendly  correspondence  with  both." 
Bdbre  Maiy  of  York  had  been  married  many  montiis^  reports 
that  she  was  sick  and  sorrowful  reaching  the  British  courts  the 
dncliesa  of  York  determined  to  pay  her  an  incognito  yisit, 
aooompanied  by  the  princess  Anne^  under  the  protection  of 
the  qoeen's  lord  dtamberhiin,  the  earl  of  Ossory^  who  was  the 
hoabond  of  a  Dutch  lady.  When  her  royal  highness  had 
acranged  her  Uttle  plans,  she  confided  her  wish  to  king 
Chaxles^  and  obtained  his  permission  to  undertake  the  journey. 
The  dnke  of  York,  who  was  painfully  anxious  about  his  be* 
lo«^  daughter,  gratefully  acceded  to  his  consort's  desire  of 
irisiting  her,  and  in  a  famihar  letter  '^  to  his  sonne,  the  prince 
of  Onuige,"  he  announces  to  him  "  that  the  duchess  and  the 
princess  Anne  intended  coming  to  the  Hague  very  incognito, 
having  sent  Bobert  White  on  before  to  hire  a  house  for  them, 
as  near  the  palace  of  his  daughter  as  possible,  and  that  they 
would  take  lord  Ossory  for  their  governor/'^ 

^  Inedited  K8.  in  tlie  Archives  des  AfToircs  Etrang^res,  commmiicated  by  mon- 
neor  Donioiit»  tkrougfa  the  fiivoor  and  kind  permission  of  monsiear  Guizot. 
'Xoir  at  tbe  George  hotel,  Kihnamock.        '  See  Ellis's Boyal  Letters,  voLm. 
•  Daliymple's  Appendix,  pp.  20,  21. 
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The  unostentatious  maimer  in  which  the  duchess  wished  to 
make  her  visit  to  her  step-daughter,  the  princess  of  Orangey 
proves  that  it  was  simply  for  the  satisfaction  of  sedng  her,  and 
giving  her  the  comfort  of  her  sister's  society  unrestrained  by 
any  of  the  formal  and  fatiguing  ceremonials  which  royal 
etiquette  would  have  imposed  upon  all  parties  if  she  had  ap- 
peared in  her  own  character.  Considering  the  extreme  youth 
of  the  three  ladies,  the  affectionate  terms  on  which  they  had 
always  lived  together,  and  the  conjugal  infeUdty  of  the  lately 
wedded  princess  of  Orange  at  that  time,  her  sickness  and 
dejection,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Mary  Beatrice  under- 
took this  expedition  with  the  princess  Anne  in  consequence 
of  some  private  communication  firom  the  pining  invalid,  ex- 
pressive of  her  anxious  desire  to  see  them,  and  confide  to 
them  some  of  the  trialsi  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  her  heart 
in  that  uncongenial  land  of  strangers.^  Sir  William  Temple, 
the  British  resident,  to  whom  the  duke  of  York  had  writ- 
ten to  explain  the  desire  of  the  duchess  to  waive  the  public 
recognition  of  her  rank  in  his  daughter's  court  on  this 
occasion,  says,  in  reply, — 

'*  May  it  please  your  Boyol  Highneuy 

"  I  received  yesterday  morning,  by  Mr.  White,  tbe  honour  of  a  letter  firom 
yonr  highness,  with  a  comnumd  which  it  will  be  very  difficolt  to  perform  here. 
I  mean  that  of  helping  her  highness  to  Ko  ineogmto  in  this  place.  The  prince 
being  yet  absent,  and  the  pensioner  too,  I  spoke  of  it  to  monsieiir  Van  Lewen, 
who  was  hard  to  be  persuaded  that  the  honours  due  to  her  highness  by  the  States 
upon  such  occasion  should  not  be  performed  solemnly  at  her  landing.  But 
having  acquainted  him  with  the  absoluteness  of  your  highness's  commands,  both 
by  your  letter,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  White,  I  prevailed  with  him  to  make  no 
mention  of  it  to  the  States  till  the  prince's  return,  and  this,  I  hope,  may  be  to- 
night, or  to-morrow  at  furthest. 

'*  For  a  house  to  receive  her  highness  and  lady  Anne,  with  thdr  attendants, 
there  was  no  choice  at  all  in  it,  and  so  the  princess-dowager's  house  is  making 
ready  for  this  purpose,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  in  order  by  to-morrow.  I  could 
not  persuade  sir  Gabriel  Sylvius  and  Mr.  White  to  allow  me  any  other  part  in 
this  care  besides  leaving  the  whole  house  empty,  which  I  did  early  this  morning:, 
and  they  [^Vhite  and  Sylvius]  with  the  prince's  servants,  in  all  the  diligence  that 
could  be,  of  preparing  it  for  her  highness's  reception."' 

Temple  pleasantly  adds  that  these,  the  worthy  Dutch  offi- 
cials, who  were  thus  actively  exerting  their  national  propensity 

*  This  curious  portion  of  the  personal  history  of  Mary  II.,  which  has  been 
^refuUy  concealed  from  the  English  reader,  wUl  be  related  in  the  life  of  that 
cess.  '  Letters  of  Sir  William  Temple^  voh  iv.  p.  444. 
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to  bouaehold  pimfications,  in  deansing  and  trinmiing  up  the 
Old  Court,  as  the  dowager-palace  of  the  Hagae  was  c^ed, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  fair  and  illustrious  travellers 
from  England,  '^  would,  besides  the  honour  of  such  a  piece  of 
pUantry,  have  veiy  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  there  such  a 
princeas  as  in  all  kinds/'  continues  his  excellency,  "I  do 
bdiere  is  yery  hard  to  be  seen  anywhere  else/'  He  dis- 
misses the  subject  with  a  wish  that  "  the  weather  were  but 
as  ftir  as  the  wind,  and  then  the  adventure  might  be  very 
fiOQU  and  very  happily  achieved/' '  This  letter  is  dated 
October  11,  n.  s.,  being  the  first  of  that  month  according  to 
the  ocmputation  in  England.  Mary  Beatrice  and  the  princess 
Anne  arrived  at  the  Hague  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  written* 
Their  visit  appears  to  have  put  the  whole  of  the  British  em- 
bassy to  the  rout,  for  Tem^de  writes  to  Lawrence  Hyde, — 

"Her  highnw'a  ecmung  removed  both  yoar  ftmily  and  mine^  at  a  very  short 
vtming,  and  I  got  into  the  next  house  I  coold  find.  She  was  eo  resolved  upon 
the  imeogmUQ  here,  and  in  that  design  so  afraid  of  an  ambassador,  that  my  part 
vu  duefly  not  to  trouble  her,  or  intermpt  her  dengn."' 

Temple,  in  the  same  letter,  which  is  dated  October  25th, 
says,  "The  duchess  went  away  on  Monday  morning  with 
very  fair  weather,  and  a  reasonable  good  wind,  but  I  doubt 
may  have  had  but  a  loitering  passage,  as  it  has  proved  since/' 
The  dudiess  and  the  princess  Anne  had  evidently  enjoyed 
tiidr  expedition,  and  gave  a  vezy  fiEkvourable  report  of  their 
entertainment  to  James,  who  expresses  his  acknowledgments 
to  William  for  the  hospitality  they  had  received  in  these 
friendly  tenns  :^ 

"  London,  Oct.  18, 1678. 

"  We  eame  hither  on  Wednesday  from  Kewmarket,  and  the  same  mght,  pre* 
*B%  after  deren,  the  dnchess,  my  wife,  arrived  here,  so  satisfied  with  her  jour* 
BcT  sad  with  yon  as  I  nerer  saw  any  body;  and  I  must  give  yon  a  thousand 
tknki  from  her  and  from  myself  for  her  kind  usage  by  yon.  I  should  say  moro 
^  Uw  subject,  but  I  am  veiy  iU  at  compliments,  and  yon  caie  not  for  them."  ^ 

^t  letter  contains,  also,  some  confidential  observations  on 
the  plot  which  had  been  concocted  by  his  enemies  with  the 
*>^stsiice  of  Oates,  Tong,  and  their  confederates,  for  the  ruin 
of  himself,  the  qneen,  and  other  persons  of  their  nnpopidar 
ceei 

'  Letters  of  sir  William  Temple^  voL  iv.  p.  4iii 
'  Oarcndon  Correspondenoe*  '  Daliymple's  Appendix. 
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When  the  duchess  of  York  retamed  fiom  her  vimt  to  the 
Hagae^  she  found  her  lord  Yiiinlj  attempting  to  grapple  with 
the  storm  which  had  been  mysterioudy  conjured  up  by  his 
subtle  foes*     In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  public  mind 
became  so  greatly  irritated  i^ainst  James^  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  his  seat  at  the  councnl-board  i  and  tiie  next 
demand  of  the  triumphant  &ction  was^  that  he  should  be 
excluded  fiom  the  presence  of  his  royal  brother.     His  friends 
advised  him^  tiiaiid  counsellors  as  they  were^  to  retire  to  the 
continent  with  his  fimiily,  but  his  proud  spirit  revolted  from 
a  proceeding  that  might  be  construed  into  guilt  or  cowardice. 
The  king  ui^ed  him  to  baffle  the  machinations  of  his  enemies, 
by  returning  to  the  communicm  of  the  church  of  England; 
imd  to  afford  him  a  plausible  excuse  for  doing  so,  sent  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  prelates  to  argue  with 
him  on  the  grounds  of  his  secession.    James,  whatever  might 
be  his  defects  as  a  theologian,  was  too  honest  to  sacrifice  his 
principles  to  his  interest.      His  grand&ther,  Henry  IV.  of 
france,  had  made  no  scruple  of  giving  up  his  protestantism 
to  conciliate  the  majority  of  his  subjects,  fiioetiously  obserring, 
^  that  the  kingdom  of  France  was  worth  a  mass ;''  James 
would  rather  have  lost  a  world  than  dissembled  an  opinion,  or 
acted  in  violation  to  his  conscience.      He  was  not  like  his 
ease-loving  brother  Charles  II.,  the  supple  reed  that  bent  in 
accordance  with  the  changes  of  the  wind,  and  rose  again  on* 
broken;   but  the  proud  and  stubborn  oak,  that  would  not 
bend  before  the  coming  storm,  though  it  should  uproot  him. 
The  king,  thinking  to  purchase  peace  for  himself  by  his 
brother's  absence,  urged  him  to  go  abroad  before  the  meeting 
of  parhament.     James  replied,  **  that  he  would  only  do  so  in 
obedience  to  his  majesty's  written  commands,  or  it  would  be 
pretended  that  he  had  fled  on  account  of  some  nnsdemeanour.'^ 
Charles  conveyed  the  order  for  his  absence  in  the  form  of  an 
affectionate  letter,  concluding  with  these  words^ — 

"  Toa  may  eaoly  beliere  with  wbat  trouble  I  write  this  to  jcf%  them  bang 
nothing  I  am  more  wnnble  of  than  the  constant  kindneiw  yon  have  ever  had  for 
me;  and  I  hope  jou  are  so  just  to  me  as  to  be  assured,  that  no  absence,  or  anj 
ihuig  else,  can  eror  change  me  from  bong  tmly  and  kindly  youn^ 
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James  reqneBted  to  be  penmtted  to  take  his  beloved  daughter 
tke  piinoeflB  Anne,  which  was  at  fiisfc  readily  granted  by  the 
king;  but  m  day  or  two  before  that  fixed  for  their  departure 
his  magestf  was  compelled  to  rescind  that  penniBsion^  so  great 
was  Hie  jealousy  entertained  by  the  people  lest  her  &ther 
ahonld  attempt  to  shake  her  attachment  to  the  church  of 
Knglscnd,  The  duchess,  ''who/'  to  use  his  own  touching 
expresBODy  ''was  to  bear  a  part  in  all  his  traverses  and  mis* 
fioftuneB^''  reeolved  to  share  his  exile,  although  that  determi- 
nation  involved  a  separation  fifom  her  only  surviving  infimt^ 
tar  even  the  solace  of  the  little  princess  Isabella's  company 
was  denied  to  her  parents,  and  this  was  a  severe  trial  to  both, 
Maiy  Beatrice  was  accustomed  to  say,  "that  the  first  five 
yean  die  spent  in  England  were  the  hiq[>piest  of  her  whole 
lifis.''^  They  embraced  the  halcjron  period  between  fifteen 
and  twenty,  and  were,  as  regarded  her  own  position,  years  of 
festive  splendour  and  great  popularity;  but  they  were  sad- 
dened by  the  loss  of  children,  and  embittered  by  the  infide- 
Uties  of  m  husband,  who  was  the  first,  last,  and  only  object  of 
her  aflbction.  The  next  five  years  were  destined  to  be  years 
of  adweiail^  to  her  and  the  duke.  She  always  said  "  that  she 
considered  their  mutual  nusfbrtunes  commenced  with  their 
bamafament  to  Fknders,''  which  she  called  "  their  first  exile/'* 
The  troubles  of  the  duke  of  York  began  much  earlier,  and 
m^  be  dated  fi!om  the  year  1672.  "  The  late  king  my 
husband,"  said  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  days  of  her  widowhood, 
to  the  abbess  and  nuns  of  Chaillot,  "  was  the  great  admiral 
of  England  when  he  was  duke  of  York ;  and  when  he  used 
to  retuni  in  triumph,  after  his  victories  over  the  Dutch,  the 
people  adored  him.  He  understood  both  naval  affairs  and  com- 
merce, all  his  study  was  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
by  rdiefing  them  from  the  burden  of  taxes ;  and  at  that  time 
be  was  passionatdy  beloved  by  all  the  maritime  classes/" 
James  himself  occasionally  adverts,  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  to  the  change  in  popdar  opmion  which  took  place  in 
>  of  the  change  in  his  religions  opinions.    "  Bejfore 

^  ll8.]Ceiimriali  of  Marj  of  Hoden^  in  tha  arobiYai  ofFnuioe. 
'Ibid.  >IbidL 
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that  time  the  duke  was  the  darling  of  the  nation,  for  haTing 
80  often  and  so  freely  ventured  his  life  for  the  honour  and 
interest  of  the  king  and  oountrr,  and  for  having  been  always 
active  and  industrious  in  carrying  on  every  thing,  either  as  to 
trade  or  navigation,  that  might  tend  to  their  advantage ;  but 
no  sooner  was  the  alarm  given  of  his  having  turned  papist, 
than  all  these  merits  were  blotted  out  from  their  memoiy,  and 
he  was  set  upon,  on  every  side,  as  the  common  enemy/'  ^ 

The  letter  from  king  Charles,  enjoining  his  brother's  ab- 
sence from  England,  was  written  on  the  28th  of  February* 
Their  royal  highnesses,  being  compelled  to  make  hasty  pre- 
parations for  their  voyage,  were  ready  to  embark  on  the  3rd 
of  March.     King  Charles  came  on  that  day  to  bid  them 
farewell.     They  were  greatly  afSicted  at  leaving  their  country 
and  their  children,  but  the  king  appeared  like  one  over- 
whelmed  with  grief.     The  weather  was  very  stormy,  and  his 
majesty,  who  had  perhaps  some  misgivings,  seem^  then  as 
anxious  to  delay  the  moment  of  parting  as  he  had  been  before 
to  urge  it.    "  The  wind  is  contrary,"  said  he,  to  James ;  "  you 
cannot  go  on  board  at  present,''  and  his  eyes  suffused  with 
tears.    Mary  Beatrice,  who  considered  that  her  husband  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  crooked  policy  of  his  royal  brother's 
cabinet,  and  that  Charles  himself  had  acted  with  a  aelfish 
disregard  of  every  thiug  but  his  own  ease,  exclaimed,  re- 
proachftdly,  ''What,  sir,  are  you  grieved? — ^you,  who  send 
us  into  exile  ?     Of  course  we  must  go,  since  you  have  or- 
dained it."     She  afterwards  blamed  herself  for  this  resentful 
biu^t  of  feeUng.     "  I  was  wrong,"  she  said,  "  to  speak  to  his 
majesty  as  I  did :  it  was  no  fault  of  his.     He  was  placed  in 
a  cruel  strait,  and  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  clamours  of 
our  enemies."  *  ' 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  duke  and  duchess  bade  a  sorrow- 
ful  farewell  to  England,  and  embarked  for  Holland.  They  , 
must  have  had  a  long  and  stormy  passage,  for  they  did  not  | 
land  till  the  12th.  The  prince  of  Orange  came  to  receive  i 
them,  attended  by  many  persons  of  rank,  and  conducted  i 
them  to  the  Hague  with  every  demonstration  of  respect.  ' 
^  King  James,  vol.  L  '  US.  Memorifllc  of  Mazy  of  Modena.  | 
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When  they  anived  there,  the  prince  drew  out  all  his  guard, 
to  the  number  of  3000,  before  his  father-in-law,  and  when  the 
duke  passed  them,  the  prince  placed  himself  in  command  of 
his  gcri/tM  du  eorp9,  and  saluted  him  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand;  and  as  they  filed  off,  he  marched  at  their  head,  re* 
peating  the  same  courtesy,  though  the  duke  endeavoured  to 
prevent  it.  The  States-General,  upon  notice  of  their  royal 
highnesses'  arriyal,  desired  to  have  rendered  them  those  public 
iKmonrs  which  were  due  to  their  high  rank,  but  James  ex- 
cused it,  desiring  to  remain  incogfdto^  After  a  little  while 
their  royal  highnesses  removed  to  Brussels,  where  they  re- 
aded  at  the  same  house  Charles  II.  had  occupied  before  his 
restoration.  Scarcely  were  they  settled  in  their  new  abode, 
when  the  reports  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  daughter,  the 
prinoeas  of  Orange,  induced  the  duke,  whose  affection  for  her 
WB8  very  great,  to  go  and  visit  her  at  the  Hague.  On  the 
25th  of  April,  he  writes  to  his  brother-in-law,  Lawrence  Hyd^ 
from  that  place,  '^  I  am  to  go  to-morrow  morning  to  Amster- 
dam, and  shall  be  back  here  on  Friday ;  and  next  week  I  go 
to  my  house  at  Brussels,  and  take  Buda  in  my  way.'' 

James  rqoined  his  duchess  at  Brussels  the  first  week  in 
May.  Soon  after  his  departure  fix)m  England,  lady  Shaftes- 
boiy's  butler  gave  information  to  the  select  committee,  who, 
hke  the  Venetian  council  of  Ten,  had  possessed  themselves  of 
a  power  in  the  state  £Eur  more  oppressive  than  r^al  despotism, 
that  the  duke  of  York  was  coming  back  in  June  at  the  head 
oC  60,000  men,  furnished  by  the  king  of  France  to  assist  the 
Catholics.'  The  banished  duke,  meantime,  was  exerting  his 
care  and  foresigjit  in  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  those  who 
had  the  direction  of  the  naval  defences  of  England  to  guard 
the  coasts  firom  the  threatening  armaments  of  France.  Their 
proq;>ects,  however,  were  any  thing  but  cheering.  The  bill  of 
exdusiim  had  beoi  read  twice  in  the  house,  and  only  pre- 
vented from  passing  by  the  king  suddenly  proroguing  the 
pvliament;  on  which  occasion  Shaftesbury,  who  was  the 
preodeot  of  the  privy  council,  had  declared  aloud,  ''that 
vhoerer  had  advised  tiie  king  to  that  measure  should  pay  for 
^  EdnrdL  '  Jououd  of  James  IL 
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their  presmnptioii  mth  tfadr  keada/'  ^  In  Jviy,  the  dndeH 
of  Modena  came  from  Italy  to  BnuBek  to  Tint  her  daughter, 
and  Maiy  Beatrice,  after  a  separation  of  npwarda  of  fire 
years,  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  embracing  her  beloved  mother 
once  more.  Hieir  separation  fiom  their  children  waa  ao 
painfiil  to  the  duke  and  dodiess  of  York,  that,  on  the  BQi 
of  August^  James  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  the  king,  hia 
brother,  entreating  him  to  permit  them  to  join  him  and  the 
dnehesB  at  Bmssels.  Charles  couaented,  and  the  two  piiii* 
cesses,  Anne  and  little  Isabdla^  commenoed  their  journey 
together  on  the  19tii  of  the  same  month.* 

Before  the  re-united  family  had  been  together  many  days, 
the  earl  of  Sunderland  sent  an  express  to  James,  to  apprise 
him  of  the  alarming  illness  of  the  king,  who  had  commanded 
him  to  request  hk  royal  highness  to  hasten  to  him  in  s» 
private  a  manner  as  he  could,  bringing  no  more  persons  than 
were  absolutely  necessary,  and  therefore  advised  him  to  lea^e 
the  duchess  behind.  Even  if  this  caution  had  not  been  given^ 
Mary  Beatrice  could  not  with  any  propriety  have  left  the  two 
princesses  alone  in  a  foreign  country.  James  acquainted  no 
one  but  her  with  his  journey,  and  taking  with  him  only  lord 
Peterborough,  colonel  Legge,  his  &vourite  Churchill,  and  m 
barber,  he  set  out  from  Brussels  on  the  8th  of  September. 
The  first  night  he  arrived  at  Armentiers,  the  next  at  Calaaa ; 
but  the  wind  being  contrary,  he  could  not  sail  till  the  evening 
of  the  10th,  when,  disgmsing  himself  in  a  bladL  periwig,  he 
crossed  in  a  French  shallop  to  Dover,*  where  no  one  recognised 
him  except  the  post-master,  who  was  an  hcmest  man  and  hdd 
his  tongue.  He  took  post  from  thence,  leaving  lord  Peter- 
borough behind,  who  was  unable  to  travel  so  finst,  and  arrived 
the  same  night  in  London.  There  he  got  into  a  hackney- 
coach,  and  went  first  to  Mr.  Frand,  the  post-master,  to  learn 
the  news,  where  he  found,  to  his  great  satisfiaustion,  the  king 
was  much  better.  He  slept  at  sir  Allen  Apaley^s  house  in 
St.  James's-square,  where  he  sent  for  his  brother-in-law,  Hyde, 
and  Sidney  Gh)dolphin.     They  told  him  *^  his  coming  waa 

^  JoQxiud  of  the  Lorcb.    Temple.  '  Blenoowe's  Sidney  Fbpen. 

s  Jotanal  of  James  II. 
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quite  m  weent,  peifectiiy  nnsiupected  by  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth  and  his  gang/'  and  advised  him  to  make  all  the  haste 
he  eoold  to  Windsor  before  it  got  abroad.^ 

y eiy  httte  time  did  James  devote  to  deep  that  nighty  after 
a  joamqr  which,  without  ndl-road  fiEualities  of  volition,  was 
perfisnned  at  zail-zoad  speed;  for  he  reached  Windsor  at  seven 
&doA  the  next  moning,  September  12th,  having,  as  before 
menticned,  left  Brussels  only  on  the  8th.  The  king  was  m> 
modi  reoovered,  that  he  was  up,  and  shaving,  when  the  royal 
edle  entecedy  unannoonoed,  and  was  the  first  to  apprize  him 
ofhisairivaL  The  suddemiess  of  the  thing  surprised  Charles 
It  firrt.  James,  who  had  received  a  private  message,  telling 
him  he  must  take  the  whole  responsibility  of  his  return  on 
himsd^  as  the  king  was  fearful  of  acknowledging  that  he  had 
aait  for  him,  kndt,  and  be^ed  his  majesty  to  pardon  him  for 
eomiiig  befine  he  was  recalled.'  This  scene  being  over,  the 
oonrtien  flocked  about  the  duke  to  pay  their  eompUments^ 
his  enemies,  as  w^  as  his  friends,  for  Ins  presence  alwayn 
commanded  respect  even  from  those  who  were  the  worst 
affected  to  him.  The  loyal  and  virtuous  among  the  gentle- 
nen  then  at  Windsor,  were  nncerdy  glad  to  see  the  lawful 
hdr  of  the  crown  once  more  by  the  sovereign's  side.  Evdyn^ 
ftr  one^  mentions  with  some  complacency,  ^  that  when  he 
ttme  to  Windsor  to  congratulate  the  king  on  his  recovery,  he 
Mr  the  duke  of  Yoxk,  and  kissed  his  hand/' '  The  king,  in 
hit  firrt  tranqiort  at  seeing  the  ftce  of  that  fiatenial  friend 
<noe  more,  etdaimed  ''  that  nothing  diould  part  them' again/'* 
The  Toioe  of  natare  was,  however,  speedily  stifled,  and  the  only 
red  OQDceswm  James  obtained  was,  permission  to  transfer  his 
dMde  from  Bmssels  to  Scotland. 

WoDmlafJaineill.  •lUl 

'  He  ipeiki  wHli  dHagott  of  fhe  oondnct  of  the  duke  of  Monmootih  and  Ins 
Ma  ttt  tbit  tinH^  tad  Mji^ '^  Thk  dak^  whom  lor  dul^^ 
pf^fi^Mai  dnke,  tlioagh  the  md  of  an  abuidoned  woman,  the  people  made  their 
'M!*  Kflnmoath  waa  at  that  tfane  oommander-m-chief  of  all  the  military  fbroe 
al^glW^aidUadarigsof  inpplantiag  the  kgithnate  heir  to  the  crown  he- 
^  «v«7  daj  man  appannt.  He  threatened  those  who  had,  in  obedience  to 
tbe  kiog^i  coannanda,  sent  for  Ida  royal  highnew,  with  his  yengeanoe ;  and  whoa 
•  twifliattutt  hetwem  tham  waa  aoggeated,  he  pewnptoffly  wfaied  it> 
«BmBl»y. 
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James  left  London  September  the  25th,  and  rqoined  his 
anxious  consort  at  Brussels  October  Ist.  The  duke  of  Villa 
Hermosa,  in  whose  territories  they  had  taken  refuge,  had  paid 
Mary  Beatrice  and  the  princess  Anne  courteous  attention  in 
the  absence  of  his  royal  highness,  and  given  a  grand  ball  oat 
of  compliment  to  them,  which  they,  with  the  duchess  of 
Modena,  honoured  with  their  presence.  The  friendly  relations 
that  subsisted  between  the  duchess  of  York  and  her  st^* 
daughters,  had  not  been  interrupted  by  any  thing  like  envr, 
jealousy,  or  disputes  on  their  respectiye  modes  of  faith.  The 
leaven  of  party  had  not  then  infused  its  bitter  spirit  into  the 
home  circle  of  the  unfortunate  James,  to  rend  asunder  the 
holiest  ties  of  nature  under  the  sacred  name  of  rdigion. 
Both  he  and  his  consort  had  carefolly  abstained  from  inter- 
fering with  the  conscience  of  the  princess  Anne,  as  we  find 
from  the  following  testimony  of  one  of  her  biographers,  who 
had  very  good  opportunities  of  information: — ''At  Brussels, 
the  princess  Anne  had  her  own  chapel  allowed  her,  and  a 
place  assigned  for  the  exerdse  of  her  devotions  according  to 
the  church  of  England.  Nor  was  she  at  all  importuned  to 
go,  or  ever  went,  to  mass  with  her  father,  as  I  have  been 
assured  by  her  Protestant  servants  who  attended  her  there ; 
but  the  family  lived  in  perfect  harmony,  as  if  there  had  beoi 
no  manner  of  rehgious  difference  between  them,  which  seems 
strange,  if  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York  was  that 
zealous  bigoted  prince  as  he  is  represented  to  have  been.  For 
where  could  he  have  had  greater  opportunities  of  prevaihng 
with  his  daughter  to  have  come  over  to  the  church  of  Bome, 
than  in  a  country  where  that  religion  is  established  ?''' 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  York  left  Brussels  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  accompanied  by  the  princesses  Anne  and  IsabeDa, 
and  the  duchess  of  Modena,  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  on  the  way.  They  had  a 
tedious  voyage,  and  their  yacht,  with  the  whole  of  the  royal 
party  on  board,  grounded  near  Dort,  and  remained  aground 
for  eighteen  hours,  but  at  seven  the  next  morning  arrived 
safely  at   Delfthaven.     There   they  entered   the   prince  of 

"ii&  of  her  late  nugesiy  Queen  Anne,  in  two  vols.,  London,  1721 :  voiLL  p.  12. 
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Orange's  bai^^  whidi  was  towed  along  by  horses^  and  in 
this  manner  they  readied  the  Hague  at  three  o'dock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  6th.  The  dowager-palace  called  the  Old 
Court  was  assigned  by  William  for  their  residence.'  On  the 
evening  of  the  7th,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  the  prin* 
cess  Anne,  and  the  duchess  of  Modena  supped  in  public  with 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange.^  While  they  were  taking 
this  meal,  Mr.  Calton  anriyed  with  an  express  from  king 
Charles  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  recalling  him  and 
lus  fiimily,  directing  them  to  embark  for  the  Downs,  and 
remain  there  till  further  orders.  The  duchess  of  Modena 
tit  aererdy  the  approaching  separation  from  her  bdoved 
daughter,  with  whom  she  had  now  spent  two  months;  and 
when  they  aU  appeared  for  the  last  time  at  the  court  of  the 
princess  of  Orange  that  evening,  her  countenance  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  sorrow  that  filled  her  heart.  The  duke  and 
duchess  of  York,  with  the  princesses  Anne  and  Isabella  and 
their  retinue^  conmienced  their  journey  at  eight  o^clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th.  The  prince  and  princess  of  Orange 
accompanied  them  as  fiEff  as  Maealand  Sluys,  and  there  they 
parted  on  apparently  affectionate  terms.  This  was  the  last 
time  James  and  his  daughter  Mary  ever  saw  each  other.  He 
had  had  too  much  reason,  at  different  times,  to  be  aware  of 
her  husband's  treacherous  intrigues  against  him ;'  but  of  her 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  believe  ill,  till  the  &ct  was  forced 
iqxMi  him,  nine  years  afterwards,  by  her  deeds. 

Sndi  was  the  state  of  party  exdtement  in  England,  and 
to  80  low  an  ebb  was  the  power  of  the  crown  reduced,  that, 
thoQgh  the  king  had  promised  his  brother  that  he  and  his 
bmily  should  revisit  London,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  this 
ttrangement  secret,  and  to  feel  the  public  pulse  by  the  pre- 
noos  announcement  of  the  intended  change  to  Scotland,  which 
i^ypeared  in  the  Gazette : — 

•'Newm«rltet,0ct.7. 
*  H3i  royil  highTU!—  having  rcpraieiited  to  lus  miyosty,  that  he  oofnoeiveB  it 

'  S^plmentary  Pepys*  CofTwpoDdence.  *  Ibid. 

'  Sidmj'B  Diary  at  the  Hague,  edited  by  Mr.  Bleneowe,  contMiis  abundant 
tnieoet  of  the  traacbery  of  William  against  hia  nncle  and  fig^ther-iu-Utw,  the 
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in  many  reipecii  more  proper  fat  him  to  be  in  lui  majet^g  dommiaiw  i 
tiiose  dT  another  prince,  and  made  it  hie  hnmble  request  to  his  majesty  to  has^e 
his  leave  to  go  into  Scotland,  his  mi^esty  hath  granted  it^  and  it  is  presomed 
ifaat  in  a  short  tune  his  highnosa  will  piooeed  fhither." 

The  passage  fiom  Holiaiid  piofed  very  stonny^  and  the 
duchess  suffered  ezeessiTefy  from  sea-sickness.  The  kmg  had 
changed  his  mind  about  their  coming  to  London,  and*  ordered 
the  duke  of  Lauderdale  to  make  anangements  fbor  their  re- 
ception in  Scotland :  two  frigates  met  them  in  the  Downa^ 
"with  orders  to  convey  their  royal  highnesses  to  Leith  vritlioiit 
delay.  The  duchess  was  not  in  a  state  to  hazard  a  further 
voyage,  neither  dared  the  duke  bring  her  on  shore  without 
having  a  written  permission  from  the  king;  ill  as  she  was^ 
she  remained  in  the  3racht  tossing  in  the  Downs,  while  an 
express  was  sent  to  acquaint  his  majesty  with  her  distress^ 
and  praying  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  finish  her  jonmej 
to  Scotland  by  land.  Her  dangerous  omdition,  for  die  was 
vomiting  blood/  prevented  any  one  from  raising  an  objectioiiy 
and  least  of  all  king  Charles,  who  had  a  great  r^ard  for  his 
sister-in-law.  They  landed  at  Deal,  and  travelling  post, 
arrived  unexpectedly  at  St.  JamesVpalace  on  Sunday  nighty 
October  12th,  to  the  surprise  of  some,  the  joy  of  others,  and 
the  annoyance  of  many.  The  king  gave  them  an  affectionate 
welcome,  but  assured  his  brother  that  he  had  no  power  to 
protect  him  from  an  impeachment  and  its  consequences,  if  he 
persisted  in  remaining  in  England. 

The  duchess  of  Monmouth  was  one  of  the  great  ladies 
who  came  to  pay  her  compliments  to  Mary  Beatrice,  by 
whom  she  was  very  affectionately  received.  When  Mon> 
mouth  heard  of  this,  he  was  so  angry  with  his  wi£^  that  he 
would  not  see  her.'  He  affected  to  be  personally  jealous  of 
theduke  hisunde.  About  a  week  after  their  royal  highnesses* 
arrival,  Sunderland  and  Hyde  came  to  acquaint  the  duke 
that  his  majesty  thought  it  desirable  that  he  should  go  to 
Scotland,  though  not  to  stay  longer  than  the  middle  of  the 
January  following.  However  irksome  this  mandate  was  to 
James,  he  replied,  that  "  his  majesty^s  will  was  ever  a  law  to 
him.''*  Mary  Beatrice,  though  greatly  urged  by  king  Charles 
1  Life  of  James.  '  Bnlstrode.  *  Journal  of  James  IL 
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to  remain  with  the  two  princesses  Anne  and  Isabella  at  St. 
James'a-palaoe^  determined  as  before  to  share  the  wayward 
fortunes  of  her  wandering  lord,  though  it  involved  the  pangs  of 
a  second  sqparation  from  her  child.  Her  high  sense  of  conjugal 
duty  proved,  as  before,  victorious  over  the  strong  impulses  of 
maternal  aiFeetion.  How  deeply  this  proof  of  the  love  and 
self-devotion  of  his  beautiful  young  consort  was  appreciated 
by  the  banished  prince,  may  be  perceived  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  recorded  her  conduct  on  this  occasion  in  his 
private  joaroaL  The  passage  shall  be  given  in  his  own 
words : — **  The  duchess,  notwithstanding  her  late  illness,  and 
Tcaniting  blood  at  sea,  the  short  time  it  was  designed  the 
doke  dKmld  stay  in  Scotkod,  and  the  king  pressing  her  for 
diat  reason  to  remain  at  court,  would  nevertheless  accompany 
him;  and  though  she  was  not  above  twenty  years  old,  chose 
nAer,  eren  with  the  hazard  of  her  life,  to  be  a  constant 
"'^p^n^^y*^  of  the  duke  her  husband's  misfortunes  and  hard- 
ships, than  to  enjoy  her  ease  in  any  part  of  the  wodd  without 
him.  But  it  was  a  sensible  trouble  to  his  royal  highness  to 
see  the  dnchess  thus  obliged  to  nndei^  a  sort  of  martyrdom 
fiir  her  affection  to  him,  and  he,  to  humour  the  peevish  and 
timorons  dispositions  of  some  counsellora,  to  be  thus  sent  a 
tort  of  vagabond  about  the  world/' ^ 

1  JaDM  aliriTB  ipeaks  of  blsudf  in  Cm  fliU  ] 
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The  duke  and  duchea  of  York  depart  for  Scotland — Inbosptalitj  of  the  earl 
of  Salisbmy — Tedious  journey  to  the  north — Honourable  reception  on  the 
Scottish  harden — Poblic  entrance  into  Edinhoryh— Beaidenoe  at  HolyTOod- 
abbey— James*!  popularity  in  Scotland — Recalled  to  England — Loyal  civic 
banquet — Intrigues  of  the  ezduaiouistB — ^Duke  agun  banished  to  Scotland — 
Stormy  passage  Wdoomed  by  the  nobility — Magniikwntly  entertained  at 
Leslie-house— Portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice— Pompons  embarkation  at  Bumt- 
island — Honourable  reception  at  Leith — ^Mods  Meg  riven — ^Tea  first  used  at 
the  duchess's  parties — ^Death  of  her  little  daughter — ^Her  affliction — ^Aimal 
of  the  princess  Anne — ^Meeting  of  the  Scotdi  parliament — ^Festivities  at  Holy- 
rood— Pregnancy  of  the  duchess  of  York— I>elight  of  the  Scotch— The  dake 
summoned  to  his  brother's  court — Change  of  public  feeling — Wreck  of  the 
Gloucester— Jamea  returns  by  se»— The  duchess  aooompanies  him— Terrois 
of  her  ladies — ^Welcomed  at  £Srith  by  the  king  and  queen — ^Anival  of  the 
duchess  of  Modena — ^Birth  of  a  princess — Sickness  of  Mary  Beatrice — Secret 
cabal  against  the  duke  of  York— Death  of  Charles  IL 

Maby  Beatrice  haying  taken  a  sorrowful  leave  of  her  onlj 
child^  set  out  with  her  persecuted  lord  for  Scotland^  Oct.  27, 
1679^  having  been  scarcely  permitted  to  remain  a  fortnight 
in  London.  Brief  as  that  time  was,  however,  greater  mani- 
festations of  a  change  in  popular  opinion  towards  James  had 
been  shown  than  was  at  all  agreeable  to  the  exdusioniBts. 
Their  royal  highnesses  were  attended  at  their  departure  by  a 
cavalcade  of  coaches  and  a  great  concourse  of  people,  who 
brought  them  several  miles  on  their  journey  with  eveiy  mani- 
festation of  sympathy  and  respect.^  The  duke  and  duchess 
required  a  cordial  like  this  to  cheer  them  imder  their  trials 
at  the  commencement  of  their  long  weaiy  pilgrimage  through 
roads  always  bad,  but  now,  in  consequence  of  a  long  continu- 
ance of  heavy  rains,  almost  impassable.     The  princess  Anne 

^  Echard.    Lingard. 
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Booompanied  them  as  far  as  Hatfield^  where  they  intended  to 
enp  and  sleep  the  first  night.  Cold  was  the  weleome  that 
awaited  the  royal  travellers  there.  James  had  signified  his 
intention  of  honouring  the  earl  of  Salisbury  with  a  visit  at 
Hatfield-hoose^  not  imagining  that  the  earl,  though  politically 
opposed  to  his  cause,  could  be  guilty  of  a  paltry  manifestation 
d  personal  ill-will  to  him  on  such  an  occasion.  The  event 
proted  how  greatly  James  had  miscalculated  the  nature  of 
the  man  to  whom  he  was  willing  to  owe  a  courtesy;  for 
irhen  he,  with  his  sick  and  sorrowfiil  consort  and  her  ladies, 
anired  at  the  dose  of  a  cold  autumnal  day,  weary  and  out 
of  spirits,  they  found  Hatfield-house  dark  and  desolate,  no 
other  preparation  having  been  made  for  their  reception  than 
the  inhospitable  one  of  removing  every  thing  that  might 
have  conduced  to  the  comfort  of  tired  guests.  The  lord  of 
the  mansion  had  withdrawn  himself  to  Quickshot,  a  place 
aboat  six  miles  off,  whence  he  sent  his  son  to  excuse  his  not 
a)miiig  to  wait  on  his  royal  highness,  "  for  that  he  had  been 
let  blood  five  days  before.''  The  only  provisions  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  duke  and  duchess  that  appeared,  were 
two  does  on  the  hall  table,  one  barrel  of  small  beer  in  the 
ceDar,  and  a  pile  of  faggots.^  Comparisons,  not  moro  odious 
than  correct,  were,  of  course,  fireely  made  between  the  inhos- 
pitable lord  of  Hatfield  and  Nabal  by  the  hungry  followers 
of  the  duke,  when,  like  Michael  Scott's  man, 

"  They  sought  hretd,  and  gat  nane." 

Portmiatdy  for  the  whole  party,  they  were  near  a  town 
where  food  was  to  be  obtained,  not  only  for  money,  but  for 
love ;  and  the  humblest  tradesman  there  would  have  scorned 
to  deny  it  to  the  brother  of  his  sovereign.  K  it  had  been 
otherwise,  the  duchess  and  her  ladies  must  have  gone  sup- 
perleas  to  bed,  and  in  the  dark  too,  for  there  were  neither 
candles  nor  candlesticks  left  in  the  palatial  haUs  of  Hatfield, 
10  minutely  careful  had  the  earl  been  to  remove  every  means 

*  Lett«n  of  AlgernoD  Sidney  to  Heniy  Saville,  eaq.  The  two  does  were  pro* 
™^>^^ot  \ij  the  young  lord  Cecil,  who  became  a  stanch  adherent  of  James  II, 
"'^^  hk  foftoMs  in  adyenity  with  two  yoonger  hrothcn,  and  died  in  his 
"'^  st  at  Gcn&aiii'%  s  ruined  man. 
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of  affording  them  the  al^htest  ooxnfart     ''The  duke's  ser* 
vants  sent  into  the  town  to  buy  all  things  neoessaij^  even  to 
candles  and  candlesticks.     The  gentlemen  of  the  neighbofor- 
hood  were  so  charitable  as  to  take  the  lord  Ossory  and  many 
others  into  their  houses^  where  they  were  well  entertained.'^* 
Such  is  the  account  esuUangly  given  by  Algernon  Sidney  of 
the  churfish  treatment  experienced  by  their  royal  highneaBes 
finom  one  of  the  pears  of  his  party.     The  dndiess  and  her 
ladies  made  no  complaint.   James  indicated  neither  anger  nor 
surprise^  but^  probably  reminded  by  conduct  so  unlike  ihe 
munificent  hospitahty  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  England  that 
his  titled  host  came  not  of  gentle  bloody  retaliated  his  dis- 
courtesy with  the  lo£ky  contempt  it  merited,  by  dcrlimng 
''his  unwillingness  to  be  burdensome  to  so  poor  a  lord^"  and 
directed  his  axnptroUer,  sir  John  Worden,  to  pay  for  vhat 
had  been  consumed.     "  The  steward  actually  took  money  for 
the  faggots,  and  received  eight  shillings  for  the  small  beer."* 
To  such  depths  of  littleness  did  the  party  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  duke  of  York  fixim  his  royal  home  at 
St.  James's  descoid  in  theur  feelings  of  personal  animosity, 
that  even  the  incessant  rains,  which  rendered  the  northward 
progress  peculiarly  harassing  and  gloomy  to   him  and  his 
feithfiil  consort,  are  mentioned  wilii  spiteful  exultation  by 
Algernon  Sidney  in  his  letters  to  *his  firi^id  Saville.     The 
state  of  the  roads  was,  indeed,  such  as  to  compel  their  rojral 
highnesses  to  travel  at  the  funereal  pace  of  only  ten  nnles  a 
day  in  some  parts  of  the  country.     They  were,  however,  re- 
ceived veiy  well  in  all  the  towns  through  which  they  passed, 
except  York.*     They  did  not  reach  that  city  till  the  6th  of 
November.     James,  who  had  resided  there  for  nearly  two 
months  with  his  first  duchess  Anne  Hyde  in  the  year  1666, 
expected  to  be  received  with  the  same  honours  and  demon- 
strations of  affection  that  had  been  lavished  upon  him  thirteen 
years  before,  when  he  came  fresh  fix)m  his  great  naval  victoiy 
over  the  Dutch  to  hold  his  ducal  court  in  regal  splendour  in 
the  loyal  town  of  York.     The  fickle  tide  of  popular  favour 

^  iUgenioa  Sidney'f  letters  to  Heuy  SsviUe^  ambaaador  at  the  oomt  of 
'"^'raDoe.  >  Ilnd.  *  Id&  of  Jamea  U. 
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bad  strangely  d>bed  fixym  the  royal  admiral  smoe  then.  False- 
hood had  dime  its  work  sacoessfully  in  alienating  the  hearts 
of  the  people  firom  him.  It  was  asserted  that  he  had  won 
his  natal  yictones  by  cowsrdioe^  and  though  he  had  saved  the 
city  of  T^o»*^^"j  by  his  sagacity  and  personal  exertions  during 
the  fire^  from  being  wholly  consumed^  he  was  accused  of  being 
the  author  of  the  conflagration*  If  any  one  asked  for  what 
purpose  lie  was  suspected  of  having  committed  so  enormous 
an  act  of  folly,  it  was  replied,  ''for  the  adTanoement  of 
popery/'  although  the  homes  and  properties  of  the  Eoman- 
ctthohc  dtixens  had  been  blended  in  the  same  ruin  with 
those  of  their  Protestant  neighbours.  In  short,  there  was 
nothing  too  absurd  to  be  asserted  and  believed  at  that 
moioent. 

Loyalty  was  no  kmger  the  fashion  at  York,  and  the  city 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  fiEustious  mayor  and  corporation,  who 
decided  that  no  puUic  marks  of  respect  should  be  paid  to  the 
duke  and  ducbess.     The  sheriffs,  indeed,  did  their  duty,  by 
liding  to  Tadcaster^bridge  to  meet  the  royal  travellers,  and 
ctniduoted  them  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Geoige  Ainslaby,'  in 
the  minster  yard,  where  they  were  to  take  up  their  abode  for 
two  or  three  days ;  but  otherwise,  their  entry  was  only  like 
that  of  a  private  family.     James  was  changed  in  person  as 
wdl  arin  fortune,  sinoe  his  former  entrance  into  York  in  the 
flower  of  his  age  and  the  pride  of  manly  beauty.     His  eoun* 
teoaoce  was  now  marked  by  the  ravages  of  the  smallpox,  and 
piexnaturely  furrowed  by  care;  his  flowing  ringlets  were  super- 
seded by  one  of  those  disguising  structures  called  a  periwig : 
in  fine,  it  was  no  longer  the  gay  and  gallant  prince,  to  whom 
they  had  paid  thdr  flattering  homage  when  he  was  the  darling 
of  the  nation  and  its  hope,  but  a  melancholy,  persecuted,  and 
calnnmiated  man,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  brother's 
court  as  the  preliminary  step  for  worse  usage.     The  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  instead  of  giving  their  royal  highnessea 
a  pdbEc  welcome,  merely  waited  on  the  duke  in  private  at 
die  house  of  Mr.  Ainslaby,  where  James  gave  them  audience 
in  his  psesence-chamber,  and  the  deputy-recorder  addressed 

>  Dnke'a  Antiqaities  of  York. 
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a  compliment  to  him  on  his  arrival  in  the  name  of  the 
town  and  corporation^  but  \rithoat  the  slightest  allosion  to 
his  consort. 

Small  proof  did  the  republican  corporation  of  York  afford 
of  their  courtesy  to  royalty  and  beauty  on  this  occasion,  for 
they  offered  no  mark  of  attention,  either  by  deed  or  word,  to 
Mary  Beatrice  during  her  sojourn  in  the  city  from  which  she 
and  her  lord  derived  their  title.  It  is  possible,  as  her  style  of 
beauty  was  not  of  that  character  which  suits  a  vulgar  taste, 
that  they  might  consider  her  vastly  inferior  to  her  plump, 
round-faced  English  predecessor,  Anne  Hyde,  the  duchtss  of 
York  to  whom  they  had  been  accustomed.'  Very  different 
&om  this  churhsh  reception  was  the  welcome  that  was  pre- 
paring for  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  in  that  hospitable 
land  of  warm  hearts  to  which  they  were  proceeding, — ^the 
ancient  realm  of  the  royal  Stuarts.  The  first  ord^  that  was 
made  in  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh  *'  anent  the  coming  of 
their  royal  highnesses,''  was  for  the  cleansing  of  the  streets;* 
doubtless,  a  very  necessary  operation  at  that  period,  and  they 
took  plenty  of  time  to  do  it  effectually,  withal,  since  the  order 
is  dated  as  early  as  October  29th.  Their  next  care,  in  con- 
templation of  so  important  an  event  as  the  arrival  of  the  heir 

^  Charles  II.  testified  his  displeasure  at  the  neglect  which  their  royal  high* 
nesses  had  experienced,  by  causing  a  stem  letter  of  reproach  to  be  addressed  to 
the  mayor  and  gentlemen  of  York  by  his  secretary  of  state,  signifying  that  he  ex- 
pected  that,  on  all  ftiture  occasions  when  the  didce  passed  that  way,  they  would 
show  him  tiie  respect  which  all  good  subjects  ought  to  their  sovereign's  brother. 
Bulstrode.    Life  of  James  II.    Drake's  Antiquities  of  York. 

'  Bccord-book  of  the  council  of  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh  for  the  year 
1679,  vol.  xxix.  Through  the  great  courtesy  of  Adam  Black,  esq.,  the  lord 
provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  Thomas  Sinclair,  esq.,  the  town-council  derk,  I  ob* 
talned  access  to  thdr  valuable  and  well-preserved  civic  records,  to  which  I  am 
indebted  for  some  highly  curious  particulars  connected  with  the  residence  cf 
James  II.  and  his  second  consort,  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  in  Scotland,  when 
duke  and  duchess  of  York,  and  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
northern  metropolis  at  that  period.  These  are  the  more  valuable,  as  especial  care 
appears  to  have  been  taken,  after  the  Revolution,  to  expunge  almost  every  other 
record  of  the  popularity  ei\]oyed  by  James  among  the  true  men  of  Scotland 
while  he  and  his  consort  kept  court  at  Holyrood.  To  the  honoor  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  be  it  remembered,  their  hands  were  unsullied 
by  the  bribes  of  France  and  Holland  at  that  period  of  national  corraption, 
when  the  names  of  the  political  agitators  miscalled  patriots^  Algcnum  Sidney 
and  Hampden  the  younger,  occupy  so  disreputable  a  position  in  the  balancendieet 
""itfillon. 
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of  the  crown,  hifl  consort^  and  the  train  of  piond  Englisli  nobled 
and  gmtles  who  expected  to  attend  them^  was  '^  for  reducing  the 
great  nunber  of  b^gara^  who  are  wont  to  trouble  all  persons 
vhoareboonetfaere,  to  the  great  discredit  of  the  place;  there- 
fore it  was  eamestlj  recommended^  that  Charles  Charteris  and 
Thomas  Douglas,  bailies,  should  take  effectual  means  for  rid- 
ding the  good  town  of  those  sturdy  nuisances/'  By  the  dint  of 
indefiitigable  scourgings  and  other  severe  measures,  the  magis- 
trates succeeded  in  dearing '"  the  good  town ''  of  the  vagrant 
part  of  its  population,  in  time  to  prevent  any  disparaging  re-> 
marks  bang  made  on  the  poverty  of  the  nation  by  the  noble 
soathem  strangers;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  persecuted 
beggars  had  no  other  resource  left  them,  than  taking  to  the 
hilk  and  moors  with  the  insurgent  Cameronians.^ 

Meantime  their  royal  highnesses,  passing  through  New- 
castle, where  they  also  rested,  arrived  at  his  majesty's  town 
of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  on  the  20th  of  November.  Similar 
preparations,  as  r^arded  a  general  purification  of  the  town, 
had  been  made  at  the  news  of  their  approach^  as  the  entries 
in  the  town  records  for  cleansing  and  carrying  away  the  dirt 
when  the  duke  of  York  came  indicate.  The  duke  and  duchess 
spent  one  night  at  Berwick,  and  the  following  items  in  the 
corporation  accounts'  show  the  esqpenses  that  were  incurred 
fi)r  their  entertainment  :*— 

"By  BM>:  p'  ttt  y*  duke  of  York's  ocnmng  to  towne  for     £    s.    d. 

charges  of  his  treat 27  17    9 

Mr.  Ald'man  Jackwn.  fbr  bottles  &  oorks,  to 

repay  some  y*  [heP]  sent  w"  y'  dake  of  York 

was  here 0  19    0 

■  Hr.  Ssmiiel  k  Joseph  EDSson,  &r  hanqnetiiig 

w*  y*  duke  of  York  came  hith'  .....    83    2    6*' 

'  Ob  the  19tii  of  Korember,  the  krd  provost  having  intimated  to  the  coiincil 
^  the  kfd  chanoeUor  and  the  brds  of  his  majesty's  privy  coandl  had  signified 
^  it  wss  their  pleasure  that  the  whole  of  the  mi]itia  regiment  of  the  city  of 
Sdiabm^g^  should  be  drawn  oat  on  the  day  when  thehr  zoyd  ^igWyy— «■  shoold 
^  to  the  shbey,  and  that  it  shodd  be  joined  with  the  regiments  of  Mar  and 
I^nfithgow,  tad  drawn  np  between  the  links  of  Leith  and  the  Watergate,  the 
^>"<M3lspiioiiited  the  knd  provost,  James  Did[,  cokmel  of  the  nufitia  and  the 
*^  of  the  train-bands  of  the  city  and  district,  to  be  in  readiness  in  thebr  arms 
^  *^  day,  in  their  best  apparel,  in  order  to  his  highness's  and  his  duchess's 
'^°>Vte  sad  weloome  to  the  good  town  of  Ediuborgh,  and  proclamation  was 
■*^  to  that  elbct^-TownKxmncil  Books,  voL  xxix.  p.  188. 

*  Kindly  oommimicated  by  B.  Weddall,  es^ 
▼OL.  VI.  H 
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The  cbarges  for  sack  are  very  moderate.  There  is  aziother 
entiy^  in  whidi  part  of  Ihe  d&argea  for  the  entertainmeQt 
previously  given  to  his  rival  and  enemy  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth^ wh^i  he  passed  through  Berwidc  a  few  weeks  befi»e, 
are  oddly  enough  mingled  with  those  for  the  banquet  of  the 
dukeof  York:— 

"Bj  mo:  p*  Mr.  Jo^  EUiiOii, for  banqiietiiig  and Ivn^^ing     £  m.    d, 
home  when  his  gxaoe  the  dnke  of  Monmrwitti  was 
here 23  19     0" 

This  ''banquef  (as  well  as  that  for  the  duke  of  York)  was 
probably  ordered  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  as  a  wealthy 
£unily  of  the  name  of  EUison  were  then  merchants  tliere. 
The  smalhiess  of  the  sums  expended  denote  the  economy  of 
the  corporation  as  well  as  its  poverty^  for  they  not  only  did 
to  their  utmost,  but  beyond  their  means,  as  we  find  that  Mr. 
John  Luck,  the  mayor,  advanced  the  money  out  of  his  own 
private  purse  to  assist  the  town  on  this  occasion.^ 

The  next  morning,  November  21st,  their  royal  highness^ 
departed  from  the  poor  but  hospitable  town  of  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  and  were  received  and  welcomed  on  the  borders  of  Soot* 
land  with  cdgnal  marks  of  affection  and  respect.  Three  miles 
from  Berwick  they  were  met  by  the  Scotch  guards,  commanded 
by  the  marquess  of  Montrose;  and  at  a  small  distance  farther 
by  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland,  thirty-eight  lords  of  the 
king's  council^  accompanied  by  more  than  sixty  noblemen  and 
the  principal  gentry  of  the  southern  shires,  making  a  caval* 
cade  of  two  thousand  horse.  The  lordsof  die  oouncii  and  the 
nobles  were  on  foot,  drawn  up  to  receive  tbor  royal  high- 
nesses.' When  the  duke  of  York  a^roaded  near  enough,  he 
was  pleased  to  alight  from  Ins  coadi,  and  advance  to  meet 
them.  Then  the  lord  chancellor  and  his  noble  company 
made  their  compliments  to  his  royal  highness,  and  wdc^ed 
him  into  Scotland,  whidi  he  returned  with  princely  courtesy, 
standing  uncovered  until  they  had  all  kissed  his  hand.  The 
greater  number  of  them  paid  the  like  respect  to  the  dudiess, 
as  she  sat  in  her  coach.  The  said  company  attended  their 
royal  highnesses  on  their  journey  as  fisur  as  tiie  dnke  of  Lau- 

>  Corporataon  Beoords  of  Berwidc. 
s  HMorieia  HemoixB  of  Junes,  Duke  of  Yofk  ttid  Albeny. 
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deidale's  hoiue^  at  Lethington,  wheare  they  and  their  retmne, 
and  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  were  splendidly  enter- 
tained.^ The  duke  and  dudboBs  remained  at  Lethington  till 
they  made  their  pnUic  entry  into  Edinburgh  oa  the  4th  of 
Deoember,  ^whidbi  was  so  qilendid/'  says  a  oontempcMwry, 
vho  was  probably  a  witness  of  the  pageant,  ''  that  a  greater 
triumph  that  dty  did  never  see ;  nor  were  the  mesnest  of  the 
Seotch  nation  wanting  in  ej^^esesng  the  joy  they  oonceiTed 
on  this  oocasDon.'^*  Erom  an  item  in  the  aocxHuits  of  Magnus 
Frinoe,  the  town^reasnrer  for  that  year,  we  find  that  the  sum 
of  S6L  Scots  was  expended  by  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh 
for  a  hogshead  of  wine  to  be  drunk  at  the  cross  on  the  duke 
cf  YiKk's  anival,  and  for  bonfires  that  night  B4d.  Seots.* 

In  ^ite  of  all  the  «ilmnnifl«  that  had  been  drcolated 
against  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  prejudicial  reports  of  his 
Ingotry,  and  the  bigotry  of  his  consort,  univenal  satisfiu^on 
was  manifested  by  all  ranks  of  people  at  the  si^t  of  both, 
asd  the  idea  of  their  haying  come  to  reside  among  them* 
Scotland,  having  sniBfered  for  upwards  of  seventy  years  firom 
the  evils  of  ahsenteeism,  naturally  looked  with  hope  to  the 
incresae  of  national  posperity  vr^di  the  estajdishment  of  a 
TOB-iegal  court  was  hkely  to  cause.  James  came,  however^ 
in  a  strictly  private  capacity  on  this  his  first  visit  to  the  land 
of  his  fiithera,  and  he  wisdy  resolved  to  av(Hd  exciting  the 
jeakmsjr  of  his  watchful  foes  in  his  brother's  privy  council  by 
»7  assmnptum  of  state  beyond. that  to  whidi  his  birth  en*- 
titled  hmL  His  first  letter  ficom  Edinburgh  is  addressed  to 
his  aon-in-law,  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he  says,  in  his 
ttoal  plain,  laconic  style,  ^  I  anived  here  on  Monday,  and 
waa  leoaved  here,  as  wdl  as  on  the  borders  of  the  kingdom, 
as  nil  as  I  ooiild  expect ;  and,  tndy,  I  have  great  reason  to 
be  aslisfied  with  my  reoqitiaa  in,  this  country.'^ 

Haiy  Beatrice  was  attended  by  the  countess  of  Feterbo- 

^  Tbk  aBcie&t  maanan  now  bean  fhe  name  of 'Lennox-love»*  and  fomu  part 
<ffteinwi^of  loffdBlBrtyre.  The  Toom  ^faere  Maiy  Beafanee  depi  has  a 
'■%  anbQBMd  eoQi^g  with  tbe  eonoet  and  <7plier  of  tlie  rcT^ 

*  Veuoin  of  fhe  life  and  Actiona  of  Jamoa,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  p.  113. 

^T^mMtmU^^^^^fgf/^  fr^^fmmnwAsmt^\fy — BobertwD, esq., chamhfirhMH  of  ths 
^cfEdinbargfa. 
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roughs  the  countess  of  Roscommon^  aad  Beveral  other  ladies 
of  the  highest  rank,  who  had  been  in  her  service  ever  since 
her  marriage.  What  idea  she  and  her  ladies  had  formed  of 
Scotland  may  be  supposed,  when  even  the  dnchess  of  Mon- 
mouth, who  was  the  territorial  lady  of  so  many  fait  domains 
in  that  realm,  wrote  to  a  gentleman  that  she  had  been  told, 
*'  that  the  ladies  sent  to  England  for  their  clothes,  and  tiiere 
were  no  silk  stufb  fit  to  be  worn  in  Scotland*  Pray/'  conti- 
nues she,  ^'  ask  your  lady  if  this  be  true,  for  if  it  is,  we  will 
furnish  ourselves  here ;  but  if  it  be  not,  we  will  buy  as  we 
want  when  we  come  there,  and  be  dressed  like  other  good 
ladies,  and  break  none  of  your  acts  of  parliament  ^  Unfor- 
tunately, the  season  of  the  year  was  not  calculated  to  impress 
one  who  had  been  bom  in  the  sunny  land  of  Italy,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  genial  temperature  of  that  voluptuous  clim^ 
with  a  favourable  idea  of  the  northern  metropolis  of  Great 
Britain,  surpassing  all  others  as  it  does  in  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  its  situation,  and  abounding  in  historical  antiqui^ 
ties.  There  was  a  lack  of  the  domestic  luxuries  to  which  the 
duchess  had  been  accustomed  in  her  royal  home  of  St 
James's-palace.  She  found  Holyrood-abbey  not  only  desti- 
tute of  furniture,  but  in  a  state  of  ruinous  dilapidation,  not 
having  undergone  any  e£Fectual  repairs  sinoe  Cromwell  had 
used  that  ancient  abode  of  the  monarchs  of  Scotland  as  a 
barrack  for  his  troopers,  who  had  plundered  and  destroyed  all 
its  furniture  and  decorations.  The  only  apartments  that  were 
habitable,  were  in  the  occupation  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton; 
and  though  some  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
reception  of  their  royal  highnesses,  they  were  exposed  to 
much  inconvenience  and  discomfort.  Mary  Beatrice  took 
these  things  patiently,  for  the  sake  of  him  by  whose  side  she 
cheerfully  encountered  every  trial  and  hardship,  but  however 
perfect  her  conduct  was  as  a  wi£^  she  was  not  without  her 
faults  as  a  woman ;  and  of  these,  her  natural  inclination  to 
•fancy  herself  too  far  above  her  fellow-creatures  was  the  most 
injurious,  and,  had  it  not  subjected  her  to  a  salutary  check, 

^  Antognph  letten  of  the  dudiess  of  Monmouth  in  the  Begister-offioi^  £dln- 
Vorgh,  commnnicated  by  ▲.  Maodonald,  eeq. 
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might  have  alienated  the  a£fectiou  with  irhich  the  old  Scotch 
cafalien  irere  prepared  to  regard  her.  One  day  James  in- 
Tited  the  ftmooa  general  Dalziel  to  dine  privately  with  him. 
The  character  of  this  devoted  adherent  of  Charles  I.  is  fiaini. 
liar  to  our  readers,  from  the  brilliant  sketch  drawn  by  sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  Old  Mortality.  The  duchess  of  York,  see- 
ing  three  covers  laid  at  table,  asked  her  husband  who  waa 
to  dme  with  them?  and  when  informed,  she  greatly  objected 
to  dme  with  a  private  gentleman.  Dalziel  entered  at  the 
aioment^  and  heard  the  subject  of  the  dispute  before  the 
dnchess  was  aware  of  his  presence,  and  with  a  spirit  still 
baa^tier  than  her  own,  he  thus  addressed  her^ — "  Madam^ 
I  have  dined  at  a  table  where  your  fiither  stood  behind  my. 
back;'"  he  alluded  to  the  time  when,  as  a  general  in  the 
imperial  service,  he  had  dined  in  state  with  the  emperor,  for 
whom  the  duke  of  Modena,  as  one  of  the  vassals  of  the  em- 
pire, performed  personal  service.  Instead  of  testifying  any 
resentment  at  this  well«merited  reproof,  Mary  Beatrice  turned 
pbyMy  to  her  husband,  and  said,  "  Never  offend  the  pride 
of  proud  men.''  It  was  not  James's  custom  to  do  so.  Hia 
oonduct  in  Scotland  waa  such  as  to  conciliate  all  ranks  of 
men,  and,  aa  fisr  as  it  was  possible,  all  parties.  In  one  of  his 
kttos  fiom  Edinbm^h,  dated  December  14th,  he  says,— 
^  I  live  here  as  cautiously  as  I  can,  and  am  very  caiefol  to 
pve  offence  to  none,  and  to  have  no  partialities." ' 

The  loyal  corporation  of  Edinburgh,  being  anxious  at  once 
to  do  honour  to  the  illustrious  visitants,  and  to  exercise  the 
prerailing  virtue  of  the  nation, — hospitality,  convened  an 
especial  condave  on  the  19th  cf  December,  the  object  of 
vUdi  appears  in  the  following  entry  in  the  minute-book  of 
^  town  council  :— 

^ns  add  dij  Umb  eoondil  did  muaiimoaily  toeoHL  that  his  njeX  higlniMi 
ndlni  daeboi  be  oomplimentod  with  a  handMine  treat;  and  therefore  grants 
«ae  mt  to  the  town  treasurer  to  proride  the  laid  treaty  aooording  aa  tho  magis- 
<>«tei  ibdl  afcef* 

^  29th  of  the  same  month  was  the  day  appomted  for  thia 
Wqoet.  Some  junketing  with  the  duke's  cooks,  and  treat- 
ing them  and  other  of  the  officials  in  the  culmary  dqmrtment 
^  his  royal  highness's  establishment  at  Holyrood-palace,  took 
^  DahTrnple^a  Memoin.  ^Dahrjmple:  Appendix. 
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place  preyioudy^  it  appeais,  probably  far  the  poxpoae  of  ob- 
taming  a  few  hints  from  them,  tending  to  enlighten  the 
Scottish  operatives  as  to  the  modes  of  cookery  and  sances  in 
-yogae  at  St.  James's  and  WhitdialL  Charges  there  are  in  the 
corporation  accoonts  for  wine  and  ^'cannell''  (cinnamon)  water, 
drank  with  those  worthies  in  the  back  shop  of  Eobert  Mjen, 
-^^  mutchki$i9  [mugs]  of  cannell  water,  wafers  and  wine,  and 
rongh  ahnonds;''  and  there  is  '^  to  one  coach  with  the  duke's 
cooks^  2/.,  and  spirits  with  them  in  Patrick  SteeFs,  IL  12^/' 
far  all  which  the  corpcvation  pays  without  grudge  or  .grumble; 
also  for  twelve  pounds  of  confections,  which  sir  John  Worden, 
his  highnesses  comptroller,  condescends  to  be  treated  with  at 
Mrs.  CaddeU's,  and  four  pints  of  wine  aod  one  coach,  for 
which  34/.  169.  is  disbursed  by  the  corporation, — a  startling 
flom  to  sontiiem  eyes^  were  it  not  for  the  remembrance  that 
the  pounds  are  only  punds  ScoU,  which  the  gentle  reader 
will  be  pleased  to  reckon  at  the  rate  of  twenty  pence  instead 
of  twenty  shillings.^ 

A  few  items  in  the  bill  of  maister  B.  Pollock,  pestryman, 
boater,  and  bui^ess  of  £dinbur§^  for  articles  furnished  by 
him  ''for  one  treitt  to  his  hayness  the  duke  of  Albanie,''' 
affords  satisfactcnry  proof  that  the  science  of  good  eating  was 
pretty  well  understood  ''  in  the  good  town''  in  the  seventeenth 
oentury.  No  lack  was  there  of  dainties,  although  the  bar- 
baric grandeur  of  gilded  salmon-pasties,  and  dishes  gamiahed 
with  gold  £nnge,  savoured  rather  of  orioital  than  northern 
taste,  and  may  astonish  the  refined  gastronomes  of  the  pre* 
sent  day.  There  was  **  a  lai^  ttarkie  py,  all  over  gilded 
rubby,  [ruby,]  with  boned  veyl  and  boned  turkie  furnished," 
for  which  twehre  pounds  (Scots)  are  charged,  just  one  guinea 
sterling;  a  very  reasonable  charge  for  such  a  dish,  embla* 
aoned,a8it  certainly  was,  with  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland,  and 
an  correctly  done  by  a  professional  withal, — .witness  the  item, 
in  another  bill,  of  twenty  pounds  paid  "  to  George  Porteous, 
the  herald,  for  gold,  gilding,  and  painting."  Then  there  i» 
**  a  large  ham  pie,  with  a  batton  of  gold,  16/.;  a  lai^  salmond 

'  From  the  aoooants  of  Hagnm  Yxmco,  treasoier  in  the  year  1679. — ^Town* 
council  Records. 

'  The  duke  of  York  was  chiefly  distiDgtiivhed  by  his  Sootdi  title  of  Albany 
-vhen  in  Sootiaad. 
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pie^  gflded ;  and  a  poUUzie  pie/'  Of  what  tiiis  dainty  was 
compoaed  we  confiraa  our  ignoranoey  but  it  was  decorated  with 
t  gdd  fiinge.  ''A  honbe^s  jj^  iJoAnodeJ'  We  shoaid 
nspeot  the  duke's  cooks  had  afingarinthis  dish,  and  perhaps 
in  the  not,  whaeh,  from  its  Italian  name^  was  doabtfeas  pro» 
fided  tor  her  royal  highnesses  eqpecial  eating;  fia.  **  a  Mo- 
icntin,  with  a  gilded  coTer/'  for  which  the  diarge  is  twelve 
pouads,  Scot&  "A  shrimp  py,  with  Termiliaiie  ociaar"  abo 
figmesat  thk  feasL  '^  A  Temaon  pasty  of  your  awm  Teniaon/' 
that  ii  to  say,  venisoii  fiiiiiished  l^  the  good  town;  bat  fin^ 
it  Aodd  seem,  preaented  to  them  by  his  royal  highness,  by 
the  token  thirf^  in  anodier  bill,  26^  Scots  k  aUowed  for 
driak'^nooey  to  those  who  broog^t  three  reniaoiis.  Three 
hige  Temaon  pasties  are  diarged  by  Bidiaid  PoBock  in  his 
bai,  by  wkBch  we  nnderataiid  the  paste  and  other  ingredients 
IK  Scols,  and  12JL  ditto.  There  are  also  ''three  trotter 
pies,  gilt,''  a  diab  that  appears  to  have  foond  fii?oar  in  the 
nght  of  the  royal  goests,  &r  they  had  trotter  pies  at  their 
ooraiatiOQ  banqaet  in  Westminster-halL  Then  there  are 
diet  pica,  fvniahed  with  sUaorts  of  confectioDs,  and  d-Zo-mofife 
<Arb,  aaddiahesof  IsrgemtiicAeilpies^andjpimlertto;  no  less 
tkaa  tUity  doaea  of  French  bread  for  the  taUe,  and  other 
^op^  amomting  to  4ML  18f.;  after  which  appears  the  sop* 
pliciiy  appeal,— 

•  BeiMBlw  the  Uric  BOMj.** 
lUi  if  only  a  ^ecimen  of  the  paatryman's  lahonrs  fi)r  Hbe 
good  town's  treat.  Some  idea  of  the  meats  fiinished  forth 
on  Oia  occasioQ  mi^  be  gathered  firom  lira.  CadddFs  biB, 
^"hereof  flie  first  srtide  is  *'  coekdike,'*  meaning  no  other 
tlna  the  fiiTonrite  didi  of  bonnie  king  Jamie^  immortaliaed 
Vr  «r  Walter  Scott  in  The  Fortmies  of  Nigdl,  nnder  the 
Kaicdy  more  inteOigiUe  orthography  et  '  oockieUekie,'  a 
ccnnpoond  of  which  a  full-grown  fbid  fonns  the  basis. 

The  next  item  is  plumb  ^ola$r,— porridge,  we  preanme, — 
^  t  fiiBt-coQrse  dish,  it  ahould  seem.  No  lack  was  there, 
l^oveve^of  the  sohstantial  fiae,-Hcoast  beef  and  roast  mutton. 


J  Fna  the  aeeoiiiiti  of  Higiw  Pnnofl^  tnMUW 
■«'*-0»p<ntion  Bcoocdi. 
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geese^  ducks^  hens^  rabbits^  tongue  and  krd,  and  other  good 
things.^  As  for  the  dessert^  there  were  oranges  in  plenty, 
and  even  orange-trees^  pippins^  rennets^  ahnonds^  raisins^  dates 
and  mnsk-plums^  barberries^  olives^  no  less  than  60  pounds  of 
comfits^  and  567  pounds  of  confections ;  ^  the  tables  were  deoo* 
rated  with  ilarge  gilded  crowns^  the  castle^  the  king's  arms, 
and  the  arms  of  'Hhe  good  town.''  In  shorty  it  was  a  feast 
to  convince  the  southron  strangers  that  there  were  other 
things  to  be  got  in  Edinbui^h  besides  sheeps'  heads.  The 
spices^  fruity  confections^  and  condiments  of  all  sorts  for  this 
feast^  are  furnished  by  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Mien^  who 
appears  to  have  dealt  in  every  thing,  £rom  ambergris  and 
cochineal  to  glass  and  pewter.  A  list  of  breakage,  which  is 
included  in  his  bill,  is  rather  awful  on  this  occasion, — 39 
glass  trenchers  at  one  fell  swoop,  12  jelly  glasses,  and  16 
stalked  glass  plates,  and  8  fine  crystal  glasses.  A  great  desl 
of  glass  appears  to  have  been  used  at  this  banquet:  121 
is  charged  ''for  the  loan  of  Dr.  living's  two  silver  salts,'' 
and  5/.  6^.  Sd.  (Scots)  for  two  knives  of  my  lord  provosf  s, 
moimted  and  twisted  with  silver,  which  were  lost."*  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  items  in  ''the  bill  for  confectionB,"  as  it 
is  endorsed,  of  that  man  of  many  callings,  merchant  Mien, ''  is 
thirteen  and  fourpence  for  writing  three  copies  of  an  accoont 
of '  the  treat,*  which  were  sent  to  London;"  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  were  printed,  both  for  the  honour  of  the  hoqn- 
table  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  prove  that  the  persecuted 
heir  to  the  crown  was  not  at  discount  in  the  realm  of  his  royal 
ancestors.  If  the  said  documents  could  be  found,  they  would 
probably  supply  a  most  qnaint  and  racy  narrative  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  James  and  his  fisdr  duchess  at  the  dvic  feasty— 
the  lai^ess  they  gave,  and  the  gradous  acknowledgments  they 
were  pleased  to  make  for  the  many  gratifying  proo&  of  regard 
they  had  already  received  in  auld  Beekie.* 

^  Aoooonti  of  Haginii  IVinoe,  treasorer.— Goipontkm  Beoordfl. 

*  BiU  of  William  Mien,  merchant^  for  the  treat  to  their  royal  highnoaes. 

'  Beoordfl  in  the  Town-council  Archives,  Edinburgh. 

*  The  dide  aothoritieB  of  Edinbnrgh  appear  to  have  provided  one  feaat  sol^ 

in  honoor  of  Mary  Beatrice^  for,  in  the  minutes  of  the  Coondl-book,  there  it  <& 

entry  tooching  the  liquidation''  of  the  great  expense  the  good  town  has  meartfd 

in  the  ftast  given  to  her  royal  highness." 
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The  minute-books  of  the  city  chamber  bear  record,  that  on 
the  26th  of  December,  1679,  they  had  duly  admitted  his  royal 
highnffw  the  duke  of  Albany  and  York  as  a  burgess  and 
guild-brother  of  the  good  town,  with  a  great  many  of  his 
serrants;  among  these  are  colonel  John  Churchill,  master  of 
the  robes  to  his  royal  highness,  afterwards  the  great  duke  of 
Marlboroogh,  and  colonel  Woorden,  comptroller  of  his  house- 
hold*  Of  those  in  the  household  of  the  duchess  are  brd 
Boflcommon,  her  master  of  the  horse ;  Hieronomo  Nopho, 
esq.,  her  secrotaiy;  Charles  Leybum,  her  carver  ;*  Thomas 
VaughaUy  her  cupbearer;  two  Nevilles,  her  pages  of  honour; 
CameUus  Danovan,  page  of  the  back-stairs;  Nicholas  le 
P(mit,  yeoman  of  the  mouth  to  her  royal  highness;  and 
Cland  Fouimont,  her  master-cook.  All  the  duke^s  cooks 
vere  also  complimented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city;  so  also 
was  the  yeoman  of  his  wine-cellar,  the  yeoman  of  tiie  dear- 
cellar,  as  it  is  called,  several  of  their  coachmen  and  footmen, 
and  a  functionaiy  called  the  silver-scourer.  A  deputation 
of  the  corporation  waited  on  his  royal  highness,  and  presented 
the  freedom,  with  great  solemnity,  in  a  massive  gold  box. 

The  presence  of  the  heir  of  tiie  crown,  and  the  prudent 

and  omdliating  conduct  of  himself  and  his  consort,  had  a 

most  beneficial  effect  in   Scotland,  and  did  more  towards 

cafaning  the  effervescence  of  the  conflicting  parties  there,  than 

if  an  army  had  been  sent  over  the  border  by  king  Charles. 

The  dnke  of  York  came,  however,  strictly  in  a  private  capa- 

oty,  and,  in  reality,  as  a  banished  man ;  his  right  to  a  seat 

in  the  privy  oooncil  was  at  first  contested,  not  only  by  the 

advene  Action,  but  even  by  the  marquess  of  Montrose,  the 

1^  president.     James,  with  an  equal  mixture  of  firmness 

vid  inikbess,  asserted  his  rights  and  cairied  his  point.^   That 

^  hoie  no  resentment  against  Montrose  is  apparent,  from 

the  drcomstanoe  that  he  afterwards  preserved  his  life  at  the 

|i>uniiioit  peril  of  his  own,  by  pulling  him  with  his  own  hand 

into  the  little  boat,  in  which  he  was  leaving  the  foundering 

chip  at  the  ^e  of  the  disastrous  loss  cS  the  Obucester, — ^a 

^^  action  on  the  part  of  James,  which  no  one  but  the 

iTi^oTJaiMi. 
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£uthM  PepfB,  who  irkneaaed  it,  has  had  the  honestj  to 
record.^ 

The  king  had  pnmisedihe  dnke  and  dudbeas  of  Yoric  tliat 
they  ahoald  return  to  England  early  in  the  nemr  year,  and  be 
was  aa  good  aa  his  word.  Moderate  men  asnd  well-wiahcis 
to  their  country, — tiioee,  for  instance,  who  had  nMiag  to 
gain  by  a  system  of  anardiy  and  confosioD, — had  been  long 
disgosted  with  the  proeee^ngs  of  the  party  in  power,  and 
alarmed  at  the  wild  dianges  they  weare  driving  at.  The 
cavaliers,  the  gentlemen  of  England,  the  chmndmien,  and  the 
merchants  came  forward  with  loyal  addresses  to  the  crown, 
and  eqnressed  their  affection  to  the  sovereign,  and  their 
abhorrence  of  the  practices  of  the  fiEuAioas  demagogues  by 
whom  he  was  enthralled.  The  geudemen  of  Norfolk  even 
Tentmred  to  offer  thanks  to  the  king  for  the  recall  of  the  heir 
of  the  crown  £rom  Flandera.'  Tkm  enooniraged,  the  king 
roused  himsdf  from  the  mental  paralysis  in  whidi  he  had 
soffered  himself  to  remain  for  the  last  eighteen  months^  and 
entering  his  council-chamber,  he  informed  the  asUmisbed  con- 
clave there,  "  that  he  had  derived  little  benefit  fiom  the 
absence  of  his  brother;  that  as  the  ri^ts  of  that  prince  had 
been  assailed,  and  probably  would  be  again  at  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  he  thou^t  it  only  agreeable  to  reason  and  jos- 
tioe  that  he  should  be  present  at  the  appxmddng  session,  in 
order  to  make  his  own  defence.  Hehad  therefore  commjoid- 
ed  lus  royal  hi^mess  to  quit  Edinburgh,  and  return  to  his 
former  residence  at  St.  James's-pelaoe.''  This  dedantion^ 
whidh  was  made  January  28, 1680,  was  foUowed  by  the  prctf. 
fered  rengnataons  ol  Shaftesbury,  Bussell,  Cavendish,  d^iel, 
and  Powle;.  Charles  replied,  ''that  he  accepted  them  with  all 
his  hearf  Greatly  rejoiced  as  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
York  were  with  this  auspidoua  change  of  affairs,  the  affee- 
tkmate  and  respectfol  manner  in  whidi  they  had  been  treated 
by  the  Scotch  caused  them  to  leave  the  firiendly  northern 
metrcq[x>liB  with  regret,  which  James  expressed  with  manly 
eloquence  in  his  farewell  speech  to  tht  lords  of  the  coundL 

s  Memcnn  and  CorrBiipondcuce,  e^ted  hj  lord  Braybrooke :  vol.  r.  p.  88. 
^  North.    Journal  of  James  II.    Lingard.    Macpbenon. 
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He  ako  tM  them,  ^'  that  he  would  acquaiiit  hu  majesty  that 

he  had  in  Sootlaud  a  brave  and  loyal  nobility  and  gentry,  a 

trifle  privy  ooanci],  and  a  learned  and  ijqpright  judicatiu'e.'' 

The  lorda  of  the  ooonca  req^nded  with  the  wannest  pro* 

fcestatkxns  of  affectioii  and  respect,  and  wrote  a  dutifol  letter 

to  the  king,  thanking  him  for  the  honoiir  he  had  done  them 

in  aending  the  dnke  to  visit  Scotland,  and  expressing  the 

highest  eommendatioQa  of  the  wise  and  pmdent  oondnct  of 

that  pnnoe.^ 

Though  the  season  of  the  year  was  improper  for  a  sea- 

voyage  yet  the  dnchesei,  who,  to  nse  James's  own  wordi^ 

**  was  now  innied  to  hardships  aa  well  as  himself,  coonted 

that  for  nothing/'     So  anxious  was  she  to  embrace  her  only 

child  again,  from  whom  she  had  now  been  separated  for  four 

long  months,  that  rather  than  submit  to  the  delay  of  an  over« 

hud  joomey,  she  determined  to  return  by  sea. 

'If  70a  mn  a  mman,"  wrole  JmeB  to  hiii  brQiher-in-hw»  *  I  oould  soon 
iial£  joa  nndentand  that  it  is  better  going  from  Scotland  to  London  by  sea  in 
winter,  than  be<^  thither  at  this  time  of  the  year.  There  will  be  a  lig^ht  moon 
It  the  tmn  I  imsae,  and  both  the  dachflss  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  back 
bj  la,  having  been  extremely  tired  by  onr  land  joomey  to  Edinbnrgh."  - 

Muy  Beatrice  cheerfully  embarked  with  her  beloved  consort 
in  the  yacht,  commanded  by  captain  Gunman,  which  the  king 
had  kindly  sent  for  their  transit,  and  arrived  at  Deptford,  Feb- 
nttiy  the  24th.  There  they  left  the  yacht,  and  went  np  the 
nver  to  Whitehall  in  a  barge.  They  were  saluted  by  the 
gims  from  the  ships  and  from  the  Tower,  and  at  their  land- 
ing at  the  privy-atairs^  they  were  received  by  king  Charles  in 
the  moat  affectionate  manner.  His  majesty  led  the  duchess 
to  the  queen^s  apartment,  and  from  thence  to  her  own,  whither 
>Q^7  of  die  nobility  and  persons  of  quality  immediately 
repaired  to  compliment  their  royal  highnesses  on  their  safe 
retan,  and  to  kiss  their  hands.  That  night  the  city  waa 
iUuxniaated  and  blazed  with  bonfires. 

Two  days  after,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common 
^f^naal,  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  duke  and  duchess ; 
^  lecorder  deUvered  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  duke 

^  Journal  of  James  II. 
'Lettv to  Lawroace  Hyde;  Clarendon  Correspondenoe,  vol  i.  p.  S2. 
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on  his  safe  arriTal,  and  expiessed  the  prayen  of  the  dty  fisri 
his  health  and  prosperity.  The  civic  powers,  having  kissed 
his  royal  highnesses  hand,  were  conducted  into  the  apartment 
of  the  duchess,  to  whom  the  recorder  also  made  a  complimeiL- 
tary  speech,  assuring  her  of  the  affection  of  the  city  of  Ixxndoiiy 
and  their  joy  at  her  return.  They  then  kissed  her  hand,  and 
withdrew,  highly  satisfied  with  their  reception.^  The  nest 
day  sir  Robert  Clayton,  the  lord  mayor,  feasted  the  royal 
brothers  with  a  magnificent  supper.  '^  The  lady  mayoress  sat 
next  the  king,  all  over  scarlet  and  ennine,  and  half  covered 
with  diamonds.''  The. aldermen  drank  the  king's  healthy  over 
and  over,  on  their  knees,  and  in  their  uproarious  state  of  loyal 
excitement  ^'wished  every  one  hanged,  and  consigned  to  a 
state  of  perdition,  that  would  not  serve  him  with  their  £Tes 
and  fortunes."  They  would  not  trust  the  royal  brothers  to 
the  escort  of  his  majesty's  guards,  who  were  all  visibly  the 
worse  for  their  powerful  potations,  but  insisted  on  escorting 
them  back  to  Whitehall  themselves,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  where  they  reduced  themselves  to,  at  least,  as 
improper  a  state  as  the  guards  by  a  carouse  in  the  king's 
cellar.  The  next  day,  they  all  came  in  a  body  to  return 
thanks  to  the  king  and  the  duke,  for  the  honour  they  had 
done  them.^ 

The  duke  of  York  accompanied  the  king  to  the  Spring  races 
at  Newmarket,  but  Mary  Beatrice  remained  at  St.  James's, 
with  the  princess  Anne  and  her  own  little  Isabella.  The 
duke  made  a  journey  from  Newmarket  to  London  on  purpose 
to  visit  her,  and  returned  the  next  day,  which,  considering 
there  was  no  such  locomotive  facilities  for  travelling  as  in 
these  times,  may  be  resided  as  almost  a  lover-like  mark  of 
attention.  The  virtues  and  conjugal  devotion  of  this  princess 
were  gradually  winning  a  greater  empire  over  the  heart  of 
James  than  had  been  gained  by  her  beauty  in  its  eariy 
bloom,  when  she  came  to  England  as  his  bride.  It  was  not 
tiU  she  had  been  his  wife  six  years,  that  James  appears  to  have 

*  Complete  History  of  England,  toI.  iii.  p.  878.    Echard,  vol.  ill.    Life  and 
Actions  of  James,  Doke  of  York  and  Albany. 

*  Letter  of  Dorothy  countess  of  Simderlaad,  in  Blenoowe^s  Diary. 
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leen  folly  aemdble  of  the  value  of  the  prize  he  had  drawn  m 

he  matrimonial  lottery,  and  that  she  was  possessed  of  qoalifi- 

aitioiis  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  those  external  graces 

Brhich  had  been  celebrated  by  the  most  distinguished  poets 

af  the  age.     Mary  Beatrice  endeayoured  to  keep  np  an  in« 

tereat  for  her  husband  with  the  gay  world,  by  giving  brilliant 

balls  and  entertainments,  and  appearing  often  in  public.    The 

LfreynMmhahle  purity  of  her  life,  and  her  amiable  conduct  as  a 

Btep-mother,  entitl^  her  to  universal  respect,  and  notwith* 

BtawHng  her  religion,  she  stood  too  high  in  public  opinion  for 

any  one  to  mix  her  name  up  with  the  popish-plot  accusations^ 

although  Ckdman,  one  of  its  earliest  victims,  had  been  her 

secretaiy.     The  duke  of  York  himself  began  to  recover  his 

proper  position  in  the  court,  and  his  levees  at  St.  James's* 

palace  were  well  attended  again;  but  when  the  king  was 

suddenly  attacked  with  a  fever  towards  the  latter  end  of 

May,  they  were  thronged  with  the  time-serving  courtiers. 

The  king  recovered,  and  the  exdusiomsts,  considering  that 

they  had  gone  too  fiu:  in  their  proceedings  against  James 

ever  to  be  f<xgiven,  determined,  by  a  bold  stroke,  to  rid  him 

of  the  company  of  lus  fiiir-weather  followers,  to  intimidate 

his   fiienda,  and  if  possible,  to  drive  him  out  of  England 

again.     Accordingly,  Shaftesbury,  with  Kussell,  Cavendish^ 

Titus  Gates,  and  some  others  of  the  party,  proceeded  to  West- 

minster-hall  <hi  the  26th  of  June,  and  represented  to  the 

grand  jmy  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the  nation  if  the 

duke  of  York  were  presented  for  recusancy,  which  would 

invotre  the  forfeiture  of  two-thirds  of  his  estates,  as  the  laws 

against  popeiy  then  stood;*  but  the  judges  discharged  the 

Jury  as  soon  as  they  understood  that  Shaftesbury  was  prac* 

taaing  with  them.     The  fiBoniliar  correspondence  of  the  coun- 

teas-dowager  of  Sunderland^  in  the  archives  of  his  grace  the 

dnke  of  Devonshire,  is  calculated  to  cast  occasional  glimpses 

of  li^  on  the  proceedings   of  the  exclusionists  at  this 

nKHDeatous  crisis.     She  was  behind  the  scenes,  being  the 

sister  of  Algernon  Sidney,  and  the  mother  of  that  crooked* 

minded  statesman  Sunderland,  but  took  no  part  in  politics 

*>  Joomal  of  Jsmei  IL    Lingird.    Kaq>heno]L 
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herself.     She  merely  describes  irhat  was  going  on.  to  her 
friend,  the  wily  Hali&s.     With  regard  to  the  second  attempt 
of  the  &ction  to  present  the  hnsband  of  Mary  Beatrice  for 
recusancy,  she  says,  ''Nothing  was  done  at  Hicke^s-hall, 
hecaose  they  did  not  like  the  jnry;  but  when  Uiey   haTc 
another,  wMdi  will  be  soon,  ^ey  will  prosecute  the  duke's 
indictment.     They  say  they  are  gone  too  ftr  to  stop.     'Dbe 
storm  is   grown  very  high  within  the   fortnight/'     Thoe 
appears  to  have  been  a  grest  contrast  in  the  aulwurd  de- 
meanour of  James  and  Mary  Beatrice  at  this  trying  period. 
''  His  highness,^'  continues  lady  Sunderland,  ''smiles,  dances^ 
and  makes  love.     Sad  hearts  there  are  in  the  court,  tliat  teD 
against  him  things  every  day,  that  does  exasperate  them, 
{the  exdufflonists,]  that  the  duke  says,  whether  true  or  hise 
I  know  not.''     It  had  been  reported  that  Mary  Beatrice  was 
likely  to  bring  an  heir  to  England,  but  our  commmiicatzfv 
dowager  contradicts  the  flattering  rumour  in  diiecst  terms, 
adding, — ^"  She  prays  all  day  almost ;  she  is  vay  melanchoiy, 
her  women  will  have  it  on  account  of  Mrs.  Sedley ;  ahe  looks 
&rther  than  that,  if  she  has  as  much  wit  as  is  thought  by 
some.''^     K  Burnet  may  be  credited,  Montague  offered  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth  600,000/.,  in  the  name  of  the  exdo- 
donists,  if  she  would  induce  Charles  to  pass  the  bilL     Qladly 
would  she  have  earned  the  bribe,  but  the  king  was  inflexible 
on  that  point;  yet  it  was  her  influence  which  jnevailed  on  his 
majesty  to  said  his  brother  back  to  Scotland.     The  cauise 
assigned  by  her  for  her  hostility  to  his  royal  highnww  was 
the  old  story,  "that  the  duchess  of  York  paid  Aer  no  atten* 
tion,  and  was  not  so  kind  to  her  as  to  the  duchess  of  Maaarine; 
and  that,  during  the  king's  late  illness,  James  had  made  no 
professnons  of  service  to  her.''     Mary  Beatrice  was  at  this 
momentous  period  an  object  of  watchful  observatioa  to  the 
enemies  of  her  lord. 

Her  royal  highness  visited  Cambridge  the  latter  end  d 
September^  and  while  there,  gave  a  grand  ball  to  pn^itiate 
the  university.     From  Cambridge  she  came  to  Newmarket, 

^  Autograph  letter  in  the  ooUection  of  his  grace  the  dvike  of  BevoDshirc,  at 
wick-lodge. 
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to  JQui  Oe  dnke^  who  mm  there  witii  their  majesties  for  the 

October  races.     In  the  midst  of  those  gay  festive  sceneB^ 

Marj  Besiriee  and  her  lord  bore  anxioDs  hearts^  for  it  was 

at  that  tiHse  the  qnestiaa  of  his  royal  highnesses  banidiment 

from  the  oomrt  was  daily  debated  in  oonnciL     James  was 

desiroas  of  being  permitted  to  defiend  himself  fiom  die  attack 

which  he  knew  woukl  be  made  upon  him  at  the  approaching 

meeting  of  the  pailiament,  and  tiie  ministers  were  for  driving 

him  beyond  aeas  again.     Charles  temporised  as  nsual^  by 

tiking  a  nuddle  ooorse;  which  was^  to  send  his  brother  back 

t9  Scotland,  bnt  witti  all  possible  maiks  of  respect,  as  his 

Rpresentative  in  the  government  of  that  realm.    .In  his  let- 

tento  Us  privy  coondl  and  lords  of  the  treasmy  of  Scotland, 

ksaya^ — 

*  Wbsm  Bov,  upon  oonriifanttliQai  of  gresb  importenoo  to  oar  flerHos,  vn 
kve  tboogfat  Jit  to  Mod  ov  moft  dear  bnSblier,  the  duke  of  JJbany  and  Yorlr, 
mto  that  oar  anciexit  kingdom :  we  have  aignlfied  oar  command  to  the  duke  of 
HuriHoD,  beeper  of  our  palaeeof  Holyrood,  for  voiding  all  the  lodgings  and  re- 
iKNiag  aQ  the  ^oods  md  fwnuimc  now  therein^  to  the  end  that  our  pdaoe^  with 
aO  the  offieei  ai^  oonvenienoeB  thereunto  beknging,  may  he  left  entirely  for  the 
«e  nd  aeoommodatioQ  of  our  laid  most  dear  brother,  and  of  our  dearest  mster 
the  dnrJMBi^wifli  tUr  retiniie^,  anowin§^  oovertheleH,  oar  chanmUor  to  oon- 
tinae  in  hii  lodgings  as  iamerly.  It  is  therefiire  our  will  and  pleasoK^  and  we 
dae  herehj  reqmre  yoa  to  take  particalar  care  that  oar  said  order  be  panctoally 
•d  ipwiffly  cheysd,  and  to  canse  the  rooms  to  be  pot  in  as  good  a  oonditioa  as 
ii  ponUs  ftr  that  pnrpoae."^ 

Hut  doemaent  la  dated  Oetober  18th,  1680:  the  same  day 
the  kiog'a  pleaaore  was  oommnnicated  to  the  duke  of  York, 
vith  dimctioBs  lor  him  to  embaik  for  Scotland  on  the  20th. 
His  bir  and  fiotfafbl  oanaort  was,  aa  nsoal,  ready  to  share  his 
tdvene  fbrtonea;  she  gave  her  fjEu:ewell  levee  at  St.  James's- 
ptbeeontlie  19tli,  and  received  the  adieus  of  the  firiends  who 
cttae  to  tske  leave  of  her  in  bed.^  Mazy  Beatrice  had  once 
more  to  SDStain  the  painfiil  trial  of  parting  with  her  child, 
vkm  Ae  was  not  perautted  to  take  to  Sootland  with  her, 
and  flhe  never  saw  her  again.  Jamea,  peroeiviDg  that  those 
^  hid  SBceeeded  in  driving  him  a  third  time  into  banish^ 
inat  did  not  intend  to  stop  there,  requested  the  king  to  give 


VIW  (^giHl  «f  thk  dflcomsnt  is  pnserfod  hi  the  Begister^ii^ 
*  ■sihinfcwoywd  with  a  copy  by  A,  Macdonald,  esq, 

'  BIflDoowe's  Diary  of  the  limes  of  Charles  IL 
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him  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal^  including,  as  is  usual  in 
that  soct  of  protective  document^  every  offence  of  whidi  it  is 
poaaible  for  any  person  to  be  accused.  Charles  considered  it 
derogatory  to  his  brother's  high  rank,  and  injuiious  to  Im 
honour,  to  have  such  an  instrument  drawn  up  in  connexkm 
with  bis  name;  and  James,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit^ 
r^arded  the  refusal  as  an  intimation  that  he  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  malice  of  his  foes.  For  one  half  hour  of  his  life 
he  appeared  ready  to  fall  into  the  snares  of  the  Machiavdan 
ambassador  of  France,  for  he  ezdaimed,  in  the  climax  of  bis 
indignation,  ''that  if  he  were  pushed  to  extremity,  and  sav 
himself  lil^ely  to  be  entirely  ruined  by  his  enemies,  he  would 
find  means  to  make  them  repent  it, — ^nay,  that  he  would  ihrov 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV.  for  protection.''  Ba- 
rillon,  who  was  in  hopes  that  the  sense  of  intolerable  wrong 
which  was  burning  in  the  bosom  of  the  unfortunate  prince 
might  be  £umed  into  an  open  flame,  so  as  to  induce  him  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  king  his  brother,  or  at  least  to 
exdte  seditions  in  Scotland,  made  him  unlimited  offers  of 
money,  and  every  other  facility  for  raising  an  insurrection. 

James's  disaffection  evaporated  in  that  burst  of  pasaon, 
which  Fox  and  many  other  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
torture  into  the  blackest  treason,  although  the  sole  evidence 
that  he  felt  his  injuries  is  confined  to  that  one  unguarded 
sally,  which,  after  all,  only  implied  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
fall  without  a  stru^le.  If  James  had  suffered  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  the  plots  of  Barillon,  he  would  have  been 
startled  at  finding  himsdf  mixed  up  in  strange  and  most 
degrading  fellowship  with  Buckingham,  Sunderland,  MoQ« 
tague,  Hampden,  Harbord,  Algernon  Sidn^,  and  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth,  his  deadliest  enemies,  who  were  s^ 
that  period,  the  bribed  tools  of  France.^     Keenly,  howerer, 

'  Tlie  autograph  oorTeBpondeiioe  of  Dofottiy  Sidney,  ooontesa-dowager  of  SqB' 
derlahd,  in  the  archives  of  his  grace  of  Devonihirep  oontainf  a  cariou  tDiaafKi^ 
the  secret  peconiaiy  transactions  of  Algernon  Si^bey  with  France.  In  a  1^^ 
toHaliftx,  dated  Jnly  8th,  1680,  she  says  "that  her  brother  AU,"  as  sbeftsu' 
liarly  styles  the  stem  republican  statesman,  **  had  qnamDed  with  Shstel'0'?| 
because  he  had  heard  that  the  latter  had  called  him  <a  £*reiidi  pennoner) "od 
Sunderland's  spy."* 
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as  the  duke  of  York  felt  the  ingratitade  with  which  his 
serrioes  to  his  king  and  country  had  been  requited,  he  com- 
plied with  his  majesty's  commands  by  embarking  with  his 
duchess  on  the  appointed  day.  Charles,  who  knew  how 
serere  a  struggle  it  had  cost  his  brother  to  yield  obedience 
to  his  mandate,  and  that  both  he  and  Maiy  Beatrice  were 
OTerwhelmed  with  grief  at  being  separated  fix>m  their  children, 
endeaTOoied  to  soothe  their  wounded  feelings  by  paying  them 
the  affectionate  attention  of  accompanying  them,  with  some  of 
his  nobles,  as  &r  down  the  river  as  Leigh,  where  they  parted. 
"  The  king  gave  them  £Edr  words,''  observes  the  sarcastic 
diplc»natist ;  ''  but  the  duke  of  York  betrayed  the  greatest 
signs  of  misery,  believing  himself  abandoned  by  all  the  world, 
ani  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  remain  even  in  Scot- 
land hmg." 

The  following  elegant  lines  on  the  subject  of  the  embarka- 
tion  of  their  royal  highnesses,  appeared  soon  after  in  the 
second  part  of  Diyden's  Absalom  and  Achithophel : — 

**  Go,  iijaved  hero!  while  prcpittouB  gaks, 
Soft  M  thy  oQunrfs  breath,  inspire  thy  sailsf 
IVell  may  she  trust  her  beauties  cm  a  flood 
IVhere  thy  triumphant  fleets  so  oft  have  rode  | 
Safe  on  thy  breast  redined,  her  rest  be  deep^ 
Bodusd  like  a  Nereid  by  the  waves  asleep^ 
IVhile  happiest  dreams  her  fimcy  entertain. 
And  to  Elysian  fields  convert  the  main. 
Go,  bjored  hero!  while  the  shores  of  Tyre^ 
At  thy  approach  so  silent  shall  admire. 
Who  on  thy  thnnder  shall  their  thonghts  employ. 
And  greet  thy  landing  with  a  tremblktg  joy." 

A  cordial  it  assuredly  must  have  been  to  the  sad  hearts  of 
the  royal  exiles,  could  they  have  understood  half  the  pleasure 
vith  which  their  anrival  was  anticipated  on  the  fiiendly  shores 
of  Soodand.  They  had  a  long  and  dangerous  passage,  en- 
coimtered  a  terrible  storm  at  sea,  and  were  beating  about  for 
neaiiy  fire  days  and  nights  in  the  rough  October  gales,  before 
they  could  make  their  port.'  One  of  their  suite  writes  to  a 
frioid,  in  London, — 

'Seotiai^  is  flgmed  mxler  that  name  in  Diyden's  Absalom  and  AchitfaopheL 
'  Foontainhatt's  Historic  Observes. 

you  Ti.  I 
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<«  We  bttve  been  in  gmt  dUBcnltifle  at  tea,  unonrach  that  tboogliire  acrretfae 
bestof  masten,  web^g^  to  wisb  that  there  were  no  Buch  thing  as  popery  in  the 
world,  or  that  all  mankmd  woold  come  into  it;  for  we,  yoa  know,  have  bo  soA 
leal  for  any  thing  aa  cor  own  eaae^  and  do  oomplaxn  more  than  ever  to  be  th» 
tossed  aboat,  and  it  is  with  admiration  that  we  behold  the  great  spirit  of  our 
master  stooping  to  this  coarse  usage." 

The  duke  and  duchess  arrived  with  the  evening's  tide  in 
Eirkaldy-roads,  about  ten  o'dock  at  nighty  on  Monday, 
October  25th.  The  duke  of  Rothes,  lord  chancellor  of  Scot- 
land^ who  had  kept  a  vigilant  look  out  for  their  long-eaqpected 
sails,  instantly  despatched  his  nephew,  Mr.  Francis  Mont- 
gomery, to  compliment  their  royal  highnesses  on  their  arrival; 
but,  sick  as  Maiy  Beatrice  was  of  her  stormy  voyage,  it  was 
not  judged  prudent  for  her  to  come  on  shore  that  night 
The  next  morning,  his  grace  sent  the  lord  justice's  clerk  to 
inquire  his  royal  highnesses  pleasure  concerning  his  disem- 
barkatiou.^  The  duke  and  duchess  landed  that  morning  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  were  received  by  the  duke  of  Rothes,  some 
of  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  most  of  th^  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  adjacent  shires,  who  kissed  their  royal  highnesses'  hands 
on  the  shore,  which  was  crowded  with  a  mixed  multitude  who 
came  to  congratulate  them  on  their  safe  arrival  in  Scotland.* 
The  duke  of  Rothes  having  offered  their  royal  highnesses 
the  hospitality  of  his  house  at  Leslie,  about  nine  miles 
distant,  they  proceeded  thither,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  his 
majesty's  Scotch  guards,  attended  by  a  noble  train  of  coaches, 
and  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  on  horseback.  So  gal- 
lant a  company  had  perhaps  never  swept  through  the  long 
straggling  street  of  Kirkaldy  since  the  days  when  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  of  Scotland  kept  court  in  the  kingdom  of 
Fife.  Leslie-house  is  seated  in  a  richly  wooded  park,  on  a 
picturesque  eminence  between  the  river  Leven  and  the  water 
of  Lotrie,  which  unite  their  sparkling  streams  in  a  romantic 
glen  in  the  pleasaunoe.  The  present  mansion  occupies  only 
the  fix>ntage  of  the  nte  of  the  palace  where  the  duke  of 
Rothes  feasted  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  with  thdr 
retinue  and  all  the  aristocracy  of  the  district.     The  former 

^  A  Tme  KarratiTe  «f  their  topi  highneHBeB*  Proceedings  at  their  armal  in 
Seotiand.  *T\AL 
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edifice  was  buih  on  the  model  of  HolTxcod-hoase^  and  in  rival 
s{daidoor  to  that  ancient  seat  of  royalty^  having  a  gallery 
tiiree  feet  longer  than  that  at  Holyrood^  hung  with  fine  hi».. 
torical  portraits  on  either  side^  and  richly  famished.  The 
dncal  palace  at  Leslie  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1768/ 
but  ibe  statdy  garden  terraoes,  leadhig  down  by  socceasiTtt 
flights  of  broad  stone  steps  with  carved  balnstrades  to  the 
alirabberies  and  a  '^  vale,  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters 
taett/*  are  the  same  which  Mary  of  Modena  and  her  ladies 
paoedy  and  lurtened  to  the  mnsic  of  the  mountain  strean^ 
mahiDg  to  his  bride  in  the  depth  of  the  wooded  ravine  below. 
Those  woods  were  then  tinted  with  bright  antumnal  haen, 
and  even  to  eyes  aocostomed  to  Italian  scenery^  the  spot  wae^ 
eaJcnkted  to  eonv^  a  &vonrabIe  impressian  of  the  natoral 
beeoties  of  Scotland.  Of  theie,  liaiy  Beatrice  had,  as  yet^, 
only  seen  the  bold  and  mgged  features  of  a  wintry  landscape, 
with  snow«cIad  hills  and  swollen  torrents,  her  first  visit  to 
Sootland  having  been  made  at  an  nngenial  season  of  the  year» 
At  Lealiey  every  thing  wore  a  festive  and  smiling  aspect,  and 
parofliBsed  oomfert  and  repose  to  the  royal  exiles  after  their 
itonny  voyage^  and  a  yet  more  harassing  contention  with 
evil  days  in  England.  Nor  was  Leshe  devoid  of  classio  in-> 
teresl^  for  the  village  fime  occupies  the  site  of  one  of  more 
ancieiit  date,  celebrated  by  the  poet«king  of  Scotland^  James  I., 
aa  ^Chrisfa  kirfc  on  the  green.''  There  is  a  tree  on  that 
green  eaUed  'king  Jemmy's  tree,'  which  village  tradufcioii 
boldly  affirms  to  have  becni  planted  by  the  royal  bard,-'Ht 
food  conoeit,  since  the  tree  has  not  assuredly  seen  two> 
oentiiries,  and  is  scarcely  old  enough  to  'favour  the  more 
pcobaUe  notion,  that  it  is  a  memorial  of  the  last  and  most 
nnfertmaie  of  all  the  Scottish  monarchs  who  bore  the  fitted 

'  It  k  to  be  fnxtA  that  the  oorrespondeiioe  of  the  duke  of  Bothei,  OliistnitiTa 
cf  that  period  of  the  eanek  of  8ec!(i1emi,  end  the  interestnis  domieiitfl  oon« 
Met«dwifthtbeTMteofthediike«iddiiobe«ofTorktoIieilie-hoaee,  perUied 
ii  Ifaa  rti— tiuM  ooallagnitkm,  tosether  with  many  preeioiia  heirlooms  of  tha 
Mbfefaiitoriflelluu^ofLeiUe.  The  anther  of  thietaiogiephygittteAillyackiiow^ 
U9M  the  eowteow  attentaoo,  infomietion,  and  hcaiSttaUty  tbst  wera  kindly 
iftrded  her,  on  the  oeeMion  of  her  vuit  to  Ledie-hoose  Ibr  the  psipoie  of  hieto* 
Ml  imrwtieatioBp  I17  the  aooompliehed  ooaateM  of  Bothei,  the  aothsr  of  the 
JOQIUU  lefMHafeatifs  of  the  iMooan  of  that  I 

l2 
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name  of  James  Stuart,  planted  by  him  during  his  Tisit 
with  his  consort  at  Leslie-house  in  the  autumn  of  1680. 
Tradition  has  also  made  some  blunders  in  confusing  relics  and 
memorials  of  the  consort  of  James  II.  with  those  of  Scot- 
land's fair  and  fatally  celebrated  sovereign  Maiy  Stuart^  whose 
name  hallows  many  gloyes,  fans,  watches,  (tuia,  and  cabinets, 
with  other  toys  not  older  than  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  long  white  glove  embroidered  with  black  silk, 
for  instance,  now  exhibited  in  the  museum  of  the  Antiquarim 
Society  of  Edinburgh  as  the  veritable  glove  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,'  if  it  ever  did  belong  to  a  royal  Mary  Stuart,  pertained 
to  her  who  was  entitled  to  that  name  only  in  virtue  of  her 
marriage  with  James  Stuart,  duke  of  York,  and  was  possibly 
worn  by  her  when  in  mourning  for  her  little  daughter  the 
princess  Isabella.  The  mistake  has  naturally  arisen  fix>m  the 
fact,  that  when  James  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  the  Britannic 
empire,  his  consort  bore  the  title  of  queen  Maiy  in  Scotland 
Bs  well  as  England,  and  in  Scotland  her  name  was  dear  to  a 
generation  who  had  known  her  when  she  dwelt  among  them  ; 
but  when  that  generation  passed  away,  and  the  descendants 
of  old  cavalier  and  Jacobite  families  found  among  tiie  hoards 
of  grand-dame  or  ancient  aunt  trifles  that  had  been  treasured 
as  memorials  of  queen  Mary,  they  foi^t  the  intermediate 
queen-consort  so  called,  and  invested  all  such  heirlooms  with 
l^e  distinction  of  relics  of  her  whose  name,  in  spite  of  Knox 
or  Buchanan,  will  be  superior  in  interest  to  any  other  while 
a  spark  of  chivalry  lingers  in  a  Scottish  bosom. 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  York  were  splendidly  entertained 
for  three  days  and  nights  at  Leslie-house  by  their  magni- 
ficent host  and  his  kind-hearted  duchess,' — days  of  unbounded 
hospitality,  which  was  extended  to  all  the  loyal  aristocracy  of 
the  district,  who  came  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the  hebr  of 

*  Haiy  queen  of  Bcota  always  wore  long  deeres  down  to  the  wnst. 
*  The  dnke  of  Bothes,  who  was  always  distingnished  for  his  affection  to 
Charles  II.,  is  accDsed  of  being  a  cmel  peneeatot  of  the  covenanters.  His 
dnchess,  on  the  contrary,  fiiTODrod  their  doctrines,  and,  as  iiff  as  she  oonld,  pro* 
tected  the  preachers  of  that  sect,  who  were  frequently  concealed  in  the  neigh- 
hoorhood  of  Leslie-honse.  The  dnke,  who  was  a  faoetioos  man,  and  not  quite 
80  bard-hearted  as  his  enemies  represent,  never  sent  out  his  officers  to  apprehend 
any  of  those  perrau  without  previously  endeavouring  to  provide  for  their  escape. 
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the  crown  and  Ms  young  and  lovely  consort.  There  is  an 
exquisite  portrait  of  Maxy  Beatrice,  by  Lely,  in  the  collection 
of  the  earl  of  Bothes  at  Leslie-house,  representing  her  such 
as  she  was  at  that  period  of  her  life,  and  in  the  costume  which 
she  then  wore.  Her  hair  is  arranged  in  its  natural  beauty, 
dustering  in  fuU  carls  round  the  brow,  and  descending  in 
flowing  ringlets  on  the  bosom, — a  style  &r  more  in  unison 
with  the  daasic  outline  of  her  features  and  the  expressive 
sofinen  of  her  eyes  than  the  lofty  coiffure  represented  in  the 
boDtispiece  of  this  volume.  Her  dress  is  scarlet,  embroidered 
and  fiinged  with  gold;  her  tucker  and  loose  under-sleeves  of 
debcate  cambric  Arichandamplescarf  of  royal  blue,  fringed 
with  gdd  and  edged  with  pearls,  crosses  one  shoulder  and  fialls 
orer  the  lap  in  magnificent  drapery  to  the  ground.  She  is 
flitting  in  a  garden  by  a  pillar;  her  left  hand  clasps  the  neck 
of  a  beantifbl  white  Italian  greyhound;  the  tree  that  over^ 
fihadowB  her  is  wreathed  with  honeysuckles  and  roses.  Her 
age  was  under  twenty-two  when  this  portrait  was  painted ; 
it  was  one  of  Lely's  last  and  finest  works  of  art.  He  died 
that  same  year,  ao  Mary  Beatrice  must  have  sat  for  the  por- 
trait before  ahe  quitted  London,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
pieBeating  it  to  the  duke  of  Bothes. 

On  Friday,  October  the  29th,  their  royal  highnesses  de- 
parted  firom  Leslie-house,  and  were  attended  by  their  courteous 
host  the  krd  chanceDor  of  Scotland,  and  many  of  the  greatest 
nobles^  to  Burntisland,  their  train  still  increasing  as  they 
adnmeed.  At  Burntisland  they  were  received  with  shooting 
of  great  gona,  ringing  of  bells,  acclamations  of  the  people, 
and  all  the  expressions  of  joy  imaginable,  which  continued  till 
their  myal  highnesses  went  on  board  the  Charlotte  yacht* 
With  them  went  his  grace  of  Bothes,  and  the  persons  of  the 
lughest  rank.     The  other  yachts,  with  several  other  boats, 

^  gnrbg  A  ■gpifiamt  hint  to  bis  eompunoiiate  daeheM  in  theie  wordfl :  "Ky 
Wb  vin  be  oat  to-mght,  my  lady  ;  to  yoa  had  better  take  oare  of  your  black- 
Ur^**  Tbe  lodii  traditions  of  Leslie  add,  that  the  ngnal  by  which  her  grace 
WBcd  ^  wgixUBoal  proiSgh  q£  their  danger,  was  a  white  sheet  snspended  from 
<«e  of  the  trees  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  behind  the  honsa,  which  oonld  be  seen 
^twmsidgable  distance.  Other  telegraphic  ngns  the  good  kdy  had,  no  doubt, 
to  istimste  the  afaaenoe  of  her  spouse,  when  they  might  saftly  come  fiirth  and 
pnsdb  to  thdr  UlUida  ooi^ixigatian. 
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und  all  the  boats  about  Burntisland,  were  filled  with  tbe 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  train,  forming  a  grand  aquatic 
pageant  with  th^  pennons  and  gala  dresses.  In  their  paange 
to  Leith  they  were  saluted  by  the  great  guns  from  his  nouges- 
ly's  castle  of  Edinburgh,  from  the  bastions  at  Leith,  and  the 
men-of-war  and  other  ships  both  in  the  road  and  harbour  of 
Iieith.  ^'  The  shore  was  so  throng/^  says  our  authority, ''  with 
persons  of  all  ranks,  that  the  noise  of  the  cannon,  trumpets, 
Icettle-drums,  and  drums  were  almost  drowned  with  the  loud 
and  reiterated  acclamations  of  the  people  for  tiie  safe  amfsl 
<kf  their  royal  highnesses,  which  was  about  fire  in  the  after^ 
soon/  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  duke^s  household  com* 
plains  that  they  arrited  in  the  dusk  of  the  erenmg,  ''by 
which,'^  pursues  he, "  the  gloiy  of  our  entry  was  much  edipsed.'' 
^Fhis  person  insinuates  that  sufficient  attention  was  not  paid 
to  their  royal  highnesses  on  this  occasion,  but  from  the  fol« 
lowing  account  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  animating  scene,^ 
ire  should  imagine  that  tiieir  reception  must  hare  been  most 
gratifying  and  complete: — ^''At  their  landing  at  Leith,  their 
loyal  highnesses  were  met  by  the  lords  of  his  nujesty's  privy 
council,  ushered  by  their  maoers*  Sereral  ladies  were  also 
attending  on  the  shore,  to  offer  their  sernce  to  the  dudieas. 
^Eheir  royal  highnesses  were  received  by  the  earl  of  Linlith- 
-gow,  colonel  of  his  majesty's  regiment  of  guards,  at  the  head 
<{  seyeral  companies  oi  the  r^;iment,  and  were  attended  by 
the  sheriffs  and  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  three  Lothiana 
and  next  adjacent  shires,  who  made  a  lane  on  both  sides  of 
the  street  through  thewhole  town  of  Leith.  After  the  king's 
troop  of  guards  marched  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  woe 
<m  horseback,  and  after  them  a  great  train  of  coaches  filled 
with  the  councQ  and  nobility:  their  royal  highneaieB  had 
made  didce  of  the  lord  justice  clerk's  coach  to  proceed  in 
firom  Leith  to  the  water-gate  at  the  abbey  of  Holyrood-house. 
Tllieir  royal  hi^messes  were  guarded  by  the  train  bands  and 
militia  regiment  of  this  dty,  consisting  of  forty-four  com- 
panies, who  made  a  lane  for  them  and  their  train  to  pass 
betwixt  Leith  and  Edinbui^h.    All  the  while  they  were  upon 

^  True  NairatiTe  of  the  Beoeption  of  tbeir  toftl  UghneiMi.  *  Ibid. 
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the  way,  the  great  goiiB  firom  ihe  castle^  and  oth^  places 
prepared  on  purpose,  saluted  them,  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  miifenaUf  shouting,  with  great  joy  and  cheerfulness^ 
'Lord  preaerve  his  majesty,  and  their  royal  highnesses  the 
dnke  and  dochess  of  AllMaiy  V  Being  come  to  the  water- 
gate,  near  the  palaoe-royal,  they  were  met  by  the  lord  provost, 
magifltrates,  and  town-ooundl  of  Edinburgh  in  their  best  for- 
malities, where  the  lord  proTost,  kneehng^  and  having  kissed 
his  royal  highneas's  hand,  delivered  to  him  the  silver  keys  of 
the  dty,  and  heartily  welcomed  him,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
of  the  dtiiena,  to  his  majesty's  good  town  of  Edinburgh.  From 
this  to  the  piJaoe,  their  royal  highnesses  were  guarded  by  two 
or  three  himdred  of  the  best  dtizens  with  gilded  partisana* 
and  in  the  oater  court  were  received  by  several  other  com« 
panies  of  faia  majesty's  guards.  In  the  guard-hall  th^  were 
received  by  the  archbishops  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow, 
and  several  other  lords  of  the  clergy,  where  his  grace  the 
lord  primate  complimented  their  royal  highnesses  in  name  of 
the  orthodox  dei^.  There  the  Keutenant-govemor  of  the 
castle  of  Edinborgh  delivered  to  his  royal  highness  the  keys 
of  the  castle.  All  the  bells  of  the  city  continued  ringing 
most  of  the  night,  and  all  the  streets  of  the  city  were  filled 
vith  great  bonfires,  whither  many  of  the  citizens  repaired  to 
drink  their  majesties  and  royal  h^hnesses'  health,  nor  was  any 
thing  to  be  seen  but  an  universal  joy  in  tiie  countenances  of 
an  hoe."*  An  evil  omen  occoired  amidst  the  rejoicings  for 
the  arrifal  of  the  royal  pair,  for  the  cdebrated  great  gun, 
called  '  Mens  M^,'  being  fired  in  honour  of  this  event  by  an 
Si^ish  cannoDier,  was  in  the  firing  riven.  ''  This  the  Scots 
vented  ettremely,"  says  sir  John  Lander,  of  Eountainhall, 
^thinking  the  EngUsh  might  of  malice  have  done  it  purposdy, 
thef  hsring  no  cannon  as  big  as  she.^' 

Holyrood-palaoe  had  been  repaired,  and  a  royal  suite  of 
^pvtments  fitted  up  and  furnished  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  dnke  and  duchess  of  York  and  their  retinue.  There  can 
^  little  doubt  that  the  state-beds,  at  present  pointed  out  by 
C^ude-books  and  guides  as  ihe  beds  of  Mazy  queen  of  Scots 
*  I^QS  Nanslifs.     Histofio  Obitrrsi,  pp.  1, 1. 
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and  Cbarles  I.^  were  a  part  of  this  arrangement^  all  the  ancient 
royal  furniture  at  tliat  palace  having  been  plundered  or  de- 
stroyed by  Cromwell's  troopers.  The  crimson  damask  state 
bed^  which  was  preserved  from  the  conflagration  at  Leslie- 
house^  is  very  similar  to  the  bed  now  shown  at  Hdyiood  as 
that  of  Mary  Stuart;  and^  certainly,  both  ore  a  hundred 
years  too  modem  for  beds  of  the  sixteenth  century.  If  the 
duchess  of  York  occupied  the  crimson  bed  at  Holyrood,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  styled  'queen  Mary's  bed/  after  her 
consort  succeeded  to  the  r^al  office ;  and  retaining  her  name 
after  she  was  foi^tten  by  the  vulgar,  has  probably  been 
thus  added  to  the  numerous  posthumous  goods  and  chatteb 
with  which  tradition  has  fondly  endowed  Mary  of  Scotland. 
James  and  his  consort  appear  to  have  been  better  contented 
with  their  Scottish  palace  than  some  of  their  followers.  One 
of  the  gentlemen  in  their  household  writes  to  his  friend  in 
London,— 

"  VTe  aie  not  so  well  acoominodated  as  at  St.  Jarno^^  and  yet*  whaterer  Hat 
matter  is»  we  do  nther  dread  than  desire  to  return  to  yon;  so  that  sonietinies  I 
fear  thmgs  axe  worse  than  we  are  persuaded  to  believe,  and  tbat  we  ehall  xwt  see 
you  whilst  the  parliament  sits.  I  was  willing  to  tell  yon  thus  much,  hecanse  I 
helieve  you  would  not  he  tolditin  yonr  gaiette.  Let  me  know  what  the  terrible 
men  at  Westminster  are  acting,  amd  what  yon  think  of  our  case ;  and  pray  be- 
lieve that,  wherever  I  am,  I  will  be,  dear  sir, 

''TOUB  BlADRTATff. 

<«  Edinhmgh,  Oct  30, 1680." 

The  English  parliament^  or  rather  the  prevailing  Action 
that  had  succeeded  in  driving  the  duke  of  York  from  court, 
was  following  up  the  success  already  achieved  by  pushing  on 
the  bill  for  excluding  him  from  the  crown.  The  'popish  plot ' 
was  the  two-edged  sword  with  which  the  leaders  of  the  faction 
fought;  since  it  furnished  both  the  pretext  against  him^  and 
deprived  him  of  effectual  assistance  from  every  one  of  his 
own  religion^  by  the  terror  of  the  executions  of  innocent 
persons  accused  of  being  engaged  in  it.  The  commons 
passed  the  bill  for  excluding  the  duke  of  York  from  the 
succession;  and  when  lord  Russell  brought  it  up  to  the 
lords,  he  said,  ''  If  his  own  father  were  to  vote  against  it,  he 
would  accuse  him  of  high  treason,'' — ^words  which  implied 
>e  most  unconstitutional  threat  against  evexy  senator  who 
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should  presume  to  exercise  the  parliamentary  privilege  of 
foting  acoGfding  to  his  own  conscience.  The  bill  was,  how- 
ever, rejected  by  a  majority  of  sixty-three.  The  bishops 
stood  in  the  gap,  and  saved  the  crown  for  the  rightful 
beir/  atthon^  they  were  opposed  to  his  creed.  Thqr  acted 
hke  honest  and  courageous  men,  and  by  their  votes  that 
day  oug^t  to  have  won  everlasting  confidence  and  grati. 
tode  fifom  James,  for,  with  the  exception  of  Compton,  they 
were  his  beat  friends.  Well  did  his  foes  and  the  agitators 
who  made  leal  for  the  Protestant  religion  the  pretence  for 
ftction  and  persecution  know  it.  An  attempt  was  imme- 
diately made  by  that  party  to  excite  popular  foiy  against  the 
whole  bench*  A  lampoon  song  was  compounded,  and  sung 
about  the  streets  finr  this  purpose,  called  '  the  Bishops  and  the 
Bill,'  of  whidi  every  verse  ends  with  this  line, — 

« Ibo  biihop^  the  Uibopi  havo  thrown  oot  tbe  ISXIT 
In  conduaion,  it  daringly  exhorts  the  mob 

"Td  thioir  out  the  Uaboptf,  wbo  fhx«w  oat  the  biU." 
It  was  in  this  parliament  that  the  project,  so  bitter  to  a 
pueot's  heart,  was  first  started,  of  making  James's  own  children 
sapplant  him  in  the  succession;  or  rather,  to  invest  the  prince 
sod  princess  of  Orange  vrith  the  power  of  the  crown  under 
the  name  of  regents  for  him,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  banish 
five  hundred  miles  fixmi  his  own  dominions;  and  if  his  con- 
aoit,  who  was  then  only  two-and-twenty  years  of  age,  should 
bear  a  son,  the  prince  was  to  be  taken  from  his  parents,  and 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  princesses  his  sLsters.* 
Juneft  endured  these  a^ravating  proceedings  with  less  irritation 
thin  could  have  been  supposed,  nor  did  they  cause  the  slightest 
change  in  his  affection  for  his  daughters,  whom  he  did  not, 
at  that  period,  imagine  capable  of  entering  into  the  confederacy 
against  him.  Meantime,  he  and  his  faithful  consort  endea* 
toured  to  conciliate  the  regard  of  those  with  whom  their  pre- 
sent lot  was  cast.  A  brilliant  court  was  kept  at  Holyrood^ 
to  which  resorted  the  principal  nobihty  and  gentry  of  the 
land;  and  Mary  Beatrice  soon  succeeded,  by  her  gradoua 

^  Joarnab  of  Ftarluanent. 
*  See  BM-fiaaMotaiy  Jooniab.    Life  of  Jiums.    Lingtrd,  Aa 
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and  prudent  deportment,  in  winning  the  hearts  of  the  generous 
aristocracy  of  Scofland.  If  her  religion  were  unpopular,  the 
purity  of  her  mind  and  manners  was  unimpeachable.  Young; 
beautiful,  innocent,  and  desirous  of  pleasing,  cold  indeed  must 
hare  been  the  hearts  that  could  have  hardened  themselyes 
against  her  gentle  influence ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  in* 
terest  she  excited  at  that  period  in  Scotland  operated  long 
in  fieivour  both  of  her  husband  and  her  son,  and  was  even  felt 
to  the  third  generation.  The  Scotch  ladies  were  at  first 
greatly  astonished  at  the  noTcl  refiieshment  of  tea,  which  her 
royal  highness  di^iensed  at  her  evening  parties,^  that  beverage 
having  never  before  been  tasted  in  Scotland ;  but  the  fashioa 
was  quickly  imitated,  and  soon  became  general.  An  interest- 
ing testimony  to  the  popular  conduct  of  this  princess  during 
her  residence  in  Scotland  is  rendered  by  a  learned  author  of 
that  nation,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  house  of  Este  under 
her  patronage.     In  his  dedicatory  epistle  to  her,  he  says,-^ 

**  At  your  first  ooniiig  smong  uii^  our  loyalty  to  cor  Bovenign  and  onr  duty  to 
hb  only  brother  disposed  us  to  do  every  thing  in  our  power  that  might  be  ac- 
ceptable to  w)  great  a  prinoesi^  but  your  royal  highnew  condesoendiiig  to  the 
iimplidty  in  which  we  live,  your  affiible  deportment  towards  all  that  hsve  the 
hoDonr  to  come  near  your  person,  and  your  seeming  pleased  with  our  weak  en- 
deavoDTB  to  serve  yon,  do  justly  challenge  that  respect  as  due  now  to  yourself 
which  we  must,  however,  have  paid  to  yoor  quality.  When  we  reflected  how 
long  we  had  been  etrangeia  to  a  comrt»  we  codd  not  bat  think  onrselveB  ill  fitted 
to  receive  a  princess  bcmi  and  bred  in  the  paradise  of  the  world.  Only  as  we 
then  knew  yoor  royal  highness  came  prepared  to  bear  vnth  the  plainness  of  onr 
northern  clnnat<e,  so  we  rince  find  that  yon  are  in  aome  measure  delighted  with 
it;  and  w«  begin  to  flatter  onzselveB  that  the  happiness  of  so  illnstrioos  a  gncst^ 
which  was  procured  to  us  at  first  by  your  obedience,  is  now  continued  to  us  by 
your  choice.'* 

The  green  strip  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  behind  the  abbey  of 
Holyrood^  is  still  called  '  the  duke's  walk/  from  the  duke  of 
York  having  delighted  in  walking  there^  it  being  then  shaded 
with  stately  oaks^  which^  like  the  Stuart  dynasty^  have  all 
been  swept  away.  The  game  of  the  golf^  and  tennis^  were 
the  favourite  amusements  of  the  gentiy  of  those  times.  The 
duke  of  York  was  frequently  seen  in  a  golfing  party  on  the 
links  of  Leith^  with  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  "I 
remember  in  my  youth/'  says  the  learned  T^ler  of  Wood- 

'  TytlerofWoodlionsetoe,inlhmaactioBsofthaaeottfaiiAatiqn«to 
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hoaadee,  "  to  have  often  convened  with  an  old  man^  named 
Andrew  Diduon^  a  golf  club^maker,  who  said  that^  when  a 
hcfy,  he  naed  to  cany  the  duke's  golf  cluba,  and  to  ran  before 
Mm  and  announce  where  the  balls  felL^'  The  aailor-prinoey 
being  a  ftiend  to  ancient  cnstoma,  encouraged  the  dtisens  and 
medianicB  of  the  good  town  to  take  a  ahare  in  these  manly 
qpoita  and  pastimes^  and  for  this  end  he  always  chose  his 
ptrtaer  at  golf  firom  those  classes.  His  example  was  gene* 
nJly  imitated,  and  thus  the  public  games  became  a  bond  of 
good  fellowship  between  high  and  low,  the  object  for  which 
they  were  originally  iostitnted.  The  oral  traditions  of  Edin* 
borgh  record  the  following  instance  of  the  firank  and  gracious 
eondnct  of  the  duke  of  York  to  one  of  his  humble  allies  at  the 
golt  His  royal  highness  and  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  who 
were  botti  expert  golfers^  generally  engaged  on  opposite  sides, 
and  one  day  they  determined  to  ]^y  for  an  unusually  hi^ 
stake.  James  called  a  working  shoemaker,  named  John 
Pato^aon,  to  second  him,  and,  after  a  very  hard  contest, 
defeated  his  antagonist  When  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  paid 
the  stakes  which  is  said  to  have  been  some  hundreds  of  broad 
pieces,  his  loyal  highwiss  handed  the  gold  to  Pateraon,  with 
theae  words :  ''Through your  skill  I  have  won  this  game,  and 
yoa  aie  therefore  entitled  to  the  reward  of  the  victory,'' — ^the 
princely  courtesy  of  the  compliment  being  a  trait  of  more 
refined  generositf  than  the  princely  munificence  of  the  gif^ 
and  dear,  we  may  be  sure,  were  both  to  the  heart  of  the 
boDDie  Scot,  who  had  seconded  the  brother  of  his  sovereign  so 
stoutly  on  the  Imks  of  Leith  that  day.' 

Notwithstanding  his  popery,  James  was  at  that  period  one 
of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  Europe.  The  following  anecdote 
is  w<»tfay  of  the  grandson  of  Henry  of  Navarre.     When 

'  Tbe  mtiqiw  house  in  the  Gumongate  is  stOl  in  existence  hnilt  by  the  for- 
tnntte  dioeiiiaker»  who  became  not  onfy  a  rich  man,  but  the  (bonder  of  a  wealthy 
fiuulj.  A  Latin  epigram,  engraved  on  the  stone  entablature  over  the  door  ot 
thk  domicile,  ngnafiea  the  ftct  that  the  house  was  built  with  a  sum  of  money 
v<on  at  a  game  of  the  golf:  the  when,  how,  and  where,  remain  untold.  Grati* 
tade  Bigfat  have  suggested  one  honest  word  In  adknowledgment  of  the  generosity 
vUdb  proved  the  finmdation  of  his  fortunes,  but  John  Fsterson  ezenised  due 
cao&A  in  tbe  matter :  he  lived  in  tiddish  times,  when  those  who  owed  a  kind* 
MB  to  a  &Qen  prinos  thm^t  it  wisest  to  forget  it,  lest  it  n4ght  be  remembered 
*7thsworid. 
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Lochiel/  a  biave  highland  cavalier,  who  had  formerly  rendered 
Bignal  services  to  the  royal  cause,  was  presented  to  James  at 
Holyrood,  he  receiyed  him  with  marks  of  great  distinctian, 
and  in  ftdl  court  honoured  him  with  his  oonversation,  and  put 
many  pleasant  questions  to  him  touching  the  adventures  of 
his  youth:  finally,  he  asked  him  for  his  sword.  Lochid 
having  delivered  it,  his  royal  highness  attempted  to  draw  it^ 
but  in  vain,  for  it  was  somewhat  rusty,  being  a  walking  or 
dress  sword,  which  the  highlanders  never  make  use  of  in  their 
own  country.  The  duke,  after  a  second  attempt,  gave  it 
back  to  Lodbiel  with  this  compliment,  "  that  his  sword  never 
used  to  be  so  uneasy  to  draw,  when  the  crown  wanted  its 
service."  Lochiel,  who  was  modest  even  to  excess,  was  so 
confounded,  that  he  could  make  no  return  to  so  high  a  oom- 
phment ;  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  duke's  intention,  he 
drew  the  sword,  and  returned  it  to  his  royal  highness,  who 
addressing  himself  to  those  about  him,  "  You  see,  my  lords," 
said  he,  smiling,  ''  Lochiers  sword  gives  obedience  to  no  hand 
but  his  own ;"  and  thereupon  was  pleased  to  knight  him.> 

James  has  been  unsparingly  accused  by  modem  historians 
of  countenancing  all  the  cruelties  that  were  practised  on  the 
insurgent  Cameronians  and  other  nonconformists  in  Scotland, 
by  presiding  in  council  when  the  torture  of  'the  boot'  was 
appUed.  There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  of  this.  Wodrow, 
indeed,  asserts  that  James  was  present  on  one  occasion, 
when  Spreul,  a  wild  fimatic,  who  had  designed  to  blow 
up  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  with  their  royal  highnesses  in  it, 
was  thus  examined,  and  he  quotes  the  almost  inaccessible 
records  of  the  Scottish  privy  council  as  his  authority.  Sir 
John  Daliymple  honestly  avowed  that  he  had  been  unaUe  to 
find  any  such  entry  in  the  council  books;'  but  even  if  Wod* 

^  Thu  gentieman  was  fbe  ancestor  of  the  more  celebrated  chief  who  joined 
the  standard  of  Charles  Edward,  in  the  memorahle  riring  of  1746. 

'  Memdrs  of  rir  £wan  Cameron  of  Lochiel*  chief  of  the  dan  of  Cameron. 
This  hook  is  "presented  to  the  prendent  and  members  of  the  Maitland  Cinh,  by 
William  Crawford  and  Robert  Fitcum  ^'  edited  by  James  2(acknight. 

*  Through  the  courtesy  of  W.  Rtt  Dmidas,  esq.,  the  keeper  of  her  majesty's 

reoords  in  the  Bcgister-office  in  Edinboigh,  and  VV.  Bobertson,  esq.,  the  deputy* 

keeper,  I  have  eigoyed  the  opportmiity  of  examining  the  privy-oooncil  records 

'  ^hat  period,  and  found  no  ooDflrmation  of  VTo^ow's  assertion.    Sinoe  the 
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TOW,  who  was  not  a  contemporary^  bnt  merely  an  enlarger  on 
the  manrellons  legends  of  a  preceding  generation^  were  an 
entirdy  fidthfol  witness  of  things  which  touched  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  his  party  so  closely,  he  hsis  only  mentioned, 
not  yei^edy  a  solitary  instance,  which  certainly  does  not 
wairant  later  writers  in  representing  this  unfortunate  prince 
as  haling  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  amnsing  himself  with 
those  revolting  exhibitions.  The  &ct  is,  that  the  dreadful 
scenes  referred  to  took  phice  under  the  auspices  of  the  brutal 
Lauderdale  before  James  came,  and  after  his  departure;  aud 
as  both  are  indiscriminately  styled  'the  duke'  in  the  records, 
the  mistake  was  very  easily  made  by  persons  who  were  not 
verff  careful  in  testing  their  authority  by  the  simple  but 
unerring  guide  of  dates. 

James  and  his  duchess  arrived  at  Edinburgh  in  perilous 
times,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  sanguinary  executions  that 
followed  an  insurrection,  in  which  great  outrages  had  been 
committed  on  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  episcopalian 
party.  The  duke  did  his  utmost  to  calm  the  jarring  elements 

polGadiaQ  of  tbe  earlSet  editioni  of  this  Tolame,  Mr.  Macanlay  has  endeavonred 
to  deprive  Jamei  of  the  benefit  of  the  oonvindng  endenoe  of  his  iTmoomce 
ifixded  bj  the  prify-ooqncil  lecordsp  hj  statiiig  "that  all  those belanging  to  the 
period  of  hb  residenoe  in  Scotland  had  been  carefully  destroyed."  It  is  nnfor* 
tvnate  fcr  the  cause  of  historic  troth,  that,  of  the  nomeions  readers  of  Mr. 
Msesolay's  work,  Tery  Ufw  eaioj  the  privilege  of  aooess  to  the  royal  Beoord-offioe 
of  Sootlaad;  and  of  those  who^  on  application  and  recommendation  to  the  proper 
mthorxties  might  possibly,  like  mysdf,  be  fitvomed  with  an  order  of  admission 
to  that  department  of  the  register-house^  with  permission  to  examine  the  privy- 
eoaacQ  booln  of  Scotland,  still  fewer  wovdd  be  able  to  read  and  nnderstand  them» 
a  tsik  which  reqoires  time,  and  involves  troabl^ — troable  which  the  right  hon. 
hirtarian  coold  scarcely  himsdf  have  taken,  or  he  would  have  been  aware  that 
the  •«  neereets  of  the  privy  coondl  of  Scotland  for  these  years,  visb,  1679,  80,  81, 
and  82  "  are  not  only  in  erisfffliceb  but  in  a  perfect  states  and  contain  the  par- 
ticDlan  of  upwards  of  ninety  wederwtU  at  which  lus  royal  highnww  James  duke 
of  AOany  and  York  presided,  with  brief  details  of  the  bnsineBS  which  occnpied 
the  attaatkn  of  the  coandl,  and  the  resolations  passed  on  those  occasions.  For- 
toaatdy  fat  Sofitlsnd,  which  may  reasonably  date  much  of  its  present  com- 
acrdsl  xmportaaoe  ftom  the  attoitkm  bestowed  by  James  on  maritime  aflUra 
and  the  statiatki  of  trade  daring  that  period,  his  energies  appear  to  have  been 
ahnoit  esdosive^  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  these  oljects,  and  the  rectifying 
of  prerioos  abose^  especially  in  the  way  of  monopolios,  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
Hn.  Aadenon  and  her  ^bto-patent,  evm  prhUeffio,  he  socceeded  in  abrogating 
^  the  benefit  of  the  pnblic  The  romance  of  the  torture  maiimie$  rests  solely 
<n  the  unsupported  assertion  of  Burnet,  in  the  History  of  his  Own  TiawSy  which 
nsy  be  con&ted  by  another  passage  in  the  same  work. 
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that  were  ready  to  break  out  into  fresh  tnmiiltft.  The 
council^  breathing  blood,  were  for  going  to  the  rigour  of  the 
law ;  James  ofiEered  parddn  to  the  condemned,  on  the  easy 
terms  of  crying  ''  God  save  the  king  V'  The  council  talked 
of  death  and  tortures;  his  royal  highness  recommended  mad- 
houses,  and  hard  labour  or  banishment.  His  suggestkms 
proved  more  efficacious  than  the  barbarous  proceedings  of 
Lauderdale  and  his  colleagues,  and  he  succeeded,  in  a  great 
measure,  in  tranquillizing  Scotland.^  He  gained  the  este^n 
and  respect  of  the  gentry,  and  won  the  affections  of  the 
people  by  his  gracious  acknowledgment  of  the  marks  of 
respect  they  paid  him.  If  he  had  governed  England  half  as 
wisely  for  himself  as  he  did  Scotland  for  his  brother,  or  ob« 
serv^  the  same  moderation  in  regard  to  his  religion  after  be 
became  king  which  he  did  when  duke  of  York,  history  would 
have  told  a  different  tale  of  the  dose  of  his  career. 

'^ Letters  from  Scotland,''  says  Bulstrode,  ''tell  us  thai 
affairs  go  there  according  to  wish ;  that  the  parliament  there 
has  written  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  king  for  sending  the 
duke  of  York,  which  we  hope  will  break  the  measures  of 
those  who  flattered  themselves  with  support  from  that  king- 
dom; which  has  not  been  in  many  ages  more  united  than  it 
is  at  present  under  the  prudent  conduct  of  his  royal  high- 
ness.'' The  letters  add,  ''  that  the  duke  is  highly  esteemed 
and  beloved  of  all  sorts  of  people,  and  that  there  is  a  constant 
and  great  court  of  lords  and  ladies."  James  showed  on  some 
occasions  a  tenderness  for  human  life,  that  goes  far  to  dis- 
prove the  cruelty  with  which  he  is  generally  charged.  In 
February,  1681,  we  are  told  by  Fountainhall  "  that  a  sentinel 
at  the  gates  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood  being  found  asleep  on 
his  post  when  the  duke  of  York  passed,  was  brought  to  a 
court-martial  and  sentenced  by  general  Dalziel  to  die  for  that 
breach  of  military  discipline.  In  pursuance  of  this  sentence 
he  was  carried  to  Leith  links  for  execution ;  but  when  all  was 
ready,  the  duke  of  York  interceded  for  his  life,  and  obtained 
it."» 

tBnnet.    Macphenon.    Lingard.    Dalfymple. 
*  Historic  Obsenrei. 
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The  duke  and  dndiesB  of  York,  though  generally  popular, 
woe  eipoaed  to  some  mortificatioiia  on  account  of  their  re- 
figkm.  Qa  Christmaa-day,  the  scholars  of  King's  college 
AoE^ht  proper  to  entertain  them  'vrith  the  pageant  of  burn- 
ing the  pope  in  eflSgy,  in  the  court  of  Holyrood-house^ 
under  tiieir  windows.  ''  This/'  says  sir  John  Lauder,  "  was 
UgUy  resented  as  an  inhospitable  afiront  to  the  duke  of 
Yod^  though  it  was  only  to  his  religion/'  Their  royal  high^ 
nesHs  were  wise  enough  to  pass  it  over  in  silence,  as  the  wild 
fiolic  of  young  people.  It  was,  besides,  intended  as  a  reprisal 
for  the  Westminster  scholars  having  dressed  up  a  Jack  Fres- 
bytar,  and  treated  the  said  Jack  with  sundry  indignities. 
Such  WIS  the  turbulent  state  of  the  times,  that  children  took 
a  wann  part  in  tiie  political  and  polemical  disputes  which 
ooDTohed  both  kingdoms. 

The  consort  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  at  that  time,  to  use 
the  expreasioa  of  a  contemporary  writer, ''  caressed  not  only 
hy  the  grandees  of  the  nation,  but  likewise  gracious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar  even  to  admiration,  no  people  ever  demon- 
rtiiting  more  lively  expressions  of  joy  as  well  as  love  for  his 
rojal  person.'^*  Yet  his  servants,  wlnnn  the  earl  of  Arlington 
always  emphatically  designated  ''  a  senseless  pack,"  were  ever 
impQituning  James  to  solicit  the  king  for  his  recall,  and 
representing  to  him  how  materially  his  interests  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  proceedings  of  Monmouth,  who  drove  on  his 
ttnhitions  scihesmes  openly,  with  a  headlong  violence  that  was 
only  leas  dangerous  than  the  masked  treachery  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  whose  mining  operations,  like  those  of  the  unseen 
mole  in  flie  dark,  might  be  detected  by  the  occasional  traces 
of  his  works  appearing  on  the  sur&ce.  Another  pbt  was 
defised,  as  a  pretext  for  prolonging  the  duke's  banishment 
fiom  the  court,  of  which  the  leading  instrument  was  an  Irish 
pajast  named  Fttsharris;  and  in  this  there  was  a  covert 
stempt  to  iBvdve  the  duchess,  by  the  absurd  pretence  "  that 
Hontecuculi,  the  late  Modenese  envoy,  had  offered  him  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  lull  the  king,  which  he,  Fitzhanis,  had 
*  HiitQriaa  Hciwte  of  Jamci,  Duke  of  Toilc  and  Albn^ 
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refused^  though  Montecuculi  had  assured  him  that  it  might 
easily  be  done  at  madame  de  Mazarine's  by  poison ;  adding, 
that  the  duke  of  York  was  privy  to  the  design^  that  a  great 
army  was  to  come  from  Flanders  and  France  to  place  him  on 
the  throne,  that  the  duchess  of  Modena  had  raised  large  sums 
of  money  to  support  the  enterprise,  and  that  a  great  many 
parliament-men  were  to  be  boiled  alire  to  make  a  sainte 
ampoule,  or  oil/'  (not  very  holy,  one  would  think,  if  composed 
of  such  ingredients,)  ''to  anoint  him  and  all  succeeding 
kings  of  England  at  their  coronations/'^  Such  a  tale  being 
seriously  deposed  on  oath  before  two  secretaries  of  state,  and 
eagerly  taken  up  by  the  whig  leaders  of  the  prevailing  party 
in  parliament,  is  at  once  a  picture  of  the  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind,  and  of  the  want  of  common  principles  on  the 
part  of  those  by  whom  it  was  supported.  Charles  defeated 
the  designs  of  this  party,  by  proceeding  against  Fitzhanis  for 
high  treason  in  the  court  of  Eling's-bench.  After  his  con- 
demnation, Fitzharris  confessed  that  he  had  been  suborned  by 
Shaftesbury  and  others  to  accuse  the  queen  and  the  duke  of 
York,  and  that  the  libel  was  compounded  by  the  lord  Howard 
of  Escrick,  at  that  time  the  unprincipled  ally  of  the  exdu- 
sionists,  and  one  of  their  tools.*  The  long  winter  passed 
wearily  over  the  banished  duke :  the  coldness  of  the  season 
was  severely  felt  in  the  northern  metropolis  by  his  Italian 
duchess  £rom  the  sweet  South,  but  she  bore  every  thing  with 
uncomplaining  patience  for  his  sake.  The  spring  brought 
them  heavy  tidings :  their  little  daughter,  the  princess  Isa- 
bella, a  very  lovely  and  promising  child  in  her  fifth  year, 
died  at  St.  James's-palace  on  the  4th  of  March:  king 
Charles  sent  Mr.  GiifiSn  express  to  break  this  distressing 
news  to  the  bereaved  parents.'  "  It  was  the  more  afflicting 
to  both,''  as  James  pathetically  observes,  ''because  they  had 
not  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  and  assisting  her  in  her  sickness; 
but  those  hardships  were  the  unavoidable  sequels  of  their 
unea^  banishment  and  cruel  persecution.'' 

>  Jonrnal  of  James  II.    Maq)lierBon.    Lingard.  *  Ibid. 

'  Hemoin  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany.    la&  of  Jamea  II.    Sandford. 
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There  is  a  scarce  mezzotinto  engraving  of  this  royal  infant, 
from  a  painting  which  was^  perhaps^  burnt  either  at  White- 
hall or  St.  James's-palace.  She  is  represented  with  a  chap- 
let  of  flowers  on  her  head^  and  her  left  hand  on  the  forehead 
of  a  lamb.^  She  was  the  last  surviving  of  the  three  living 
children  bom  of  the  marriage  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena 
with  the  dnke  of  York;  her  remains  were  deposited  near 
those  of  her  brother  and  sister  in  the  vault  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots. 

James^  flattering  himself  that  some  little  sympathy  would 
be  Celt  for  him  and  his  consort  by  his  brother's  council  under 
80  great  a  sorrow,  sent  his  favourite,  colonel  Churchill,  to  the 
king  with  letters  firom  both,  beseeching  him  to  aoccurd  per- 
mission for  the  duchess  to  come  either  to  Tunbridge  Wells 
or  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  which  had  been  much 
impaired  by  her  residence  in  a  dimate  so  different  firom  that 
of  which  she  was  a  native,  as  well  as  by  her  aflSiction  for  the 
loss  of  her  only  child.  For  himself,  the  duke  added,  he 
could  be  well  content  to  reside  at  Audley-End,  or  anywhere 
his  majesty  mi^t  think  fit,  so  that  it  was  but  in  England.' 
Charles  wrote  to  his  brother,  in  reply,  ''that  the  present 
time  was  not  favourable  for  their  return,  and  advised  him 
to  exercise  the  very  necessary  virtue  of  patience,  of  which  he 
confessed  that  he  was  himself  in  great  need  at  that  junc- 
ture/'* After  three  or  four  months  of  deliberation  and  sus- 
pense,  the  company  of  his  daughter,  the  princess  Anne,  was 
accorded  to  James  as  an  especial  favour.  She  came  in  one  of 
the  royal  yachts,  landed  July  17th  at  Leith,  and  was  received 
vith  dl  the  honours  due  to  her  rank. 

The  arrival  of  her  royal  step-daughter  is  mentioned  by 
Maiy  Beatrice  with  unaffected  pleasure  in  a  letter  to  the 
maithioness  of  Huntly,  with  whom,  firom  the  political  allu- 
■urns  therein,  she  appears  to  have  been  on  very  confidential 
tenns.  This  letter  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  biography 
of  Haiy  Beatrice,  and  proves  how  well  she  understood  the 
idiom  of  the  English  language  when  duchess  of  York  :-^ 
1  Qnungv*  '  Jonnial  and  Life  of  James  XL 

•Ibid. 
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im  DrcBSSS  ov  Yobx  to  thb  MAscKioNsaa  ov  Huxtss.* 

«  Edinlrargh,  July  20tb. 
**  I  was  very  impatient  to  bear  how  you  were  after  yovr  long  joamey,  and 
extremely  pleiMd  when  I  heard  from  yoanielf  that  it  waa  ao  weU  over.  I  ean't 
help  wiabing  that  yoa  were  at  it  agaan,  and  I  hope  yoB  doa't  take  it  31  of  we, 
tanoe  it  is  only  the  desire  I  have  of  yonr  company  that  makes  me  wish  it»  bat  I 
donbt  I  shall  not  have  that  satis&ction  so  soon  as  I  expected.  I  am  very  sorry 
fbr  it»  for  sereral  reasons;  however,  it  la  better  lata  than  new,  and  about  a 
month  hence  I  hope  I  shiUl  have  it,  I  thank  Qod  I  am  in  perfect  good  health, 
and  mnch  pleased  to  have  lady  Anne  with  me^  and  some  others  of  my  fiiends ; 
tiiey  got  hither  on  Sunday  nHsning,  after  a  very  fine  pasaage,  being  bat  Ibor 
days  upon  the  sea.  I  have  at  the  same  time  the  trouble  of  parting  with  ttii« 
Italian  lady,  who  goes  away  to-morrow.    Ihere  is  no  remedy,  and  therefore  one 

must  have  patience.    One  cannot  in  this  wortd  have  a without  a 

cKspleaBare.    The  dndiesB  of  Hamilton  ia  iww,  and  lady ia  expe<<ed  this 

day.  The  town  fills  very  6st,  and  this  boose  is  perfectly  crowded.  Ton  will 
have  heard  very  good  news  since  yon  left  this  place,  both  from  London,  where 
lord  ShaAeriwiy  is  seccDed,  and  firam  hence^  where  Ovgill  is  80  too.  IprajGoi 
aU  the  .  •  .  •  may  be  discovered,  and  that  the  innocents  may  be  thought  ao  by 
all  the  world.  Methinks  I  have  sent  you  a  good  deal  of  news.  I  expect  as 
much  ttam  yon,  tiioagh  of  another  kind.  I  shall  ahntys  be  glad  of  yonr  .... 
being  tni^,  wil^  great  kiadnesi^  'Toon.* 

On  the  28tli^  the  parliament  of  SooUand  met  with  great 
pomp.  The  duke  of  York,  as  lord  high-commiaaioner  fix»n  ha 
brother  king  Charles,  rode  in  state  from  Holyiood-pelace  to  the 
parliament-honae,  and  opened  it  in  person,  tbe  dncheaa,  flie 
prinoeaa  Anne,  and  all  their  ladies  being  preaent.*  The  ap- 
pearance of  thia  unwonted  gafaoy  of  royal  and  noUe  beautiea, 
in  jewelled  pomp,  added  grace  and  ^ory  to  tiie  aoene,  and 
was  calculated  to  soften  the  cmnbatiye  spirit  in  which  the 
Scottish  peers  and  chieftains  had,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  accostomed  to  meet.  Many  a  deadly  debate  between 
feudal  foea  and  thdr  retainers  had  been  fought  out,  on  sndi 
occasions,  with  dirk  and  dagge;  while  the  rrral  cries  of  "  cleanse 
the  causeway  I'^  announced  the  colUaion  of  hostile  magnates 
and  their  followers  in  streets  too  narrow  to  admit  of  any 
thing  like  a  courteous  passage,  eren  between  persons  w1h> 
were  not  eagerly  seeking  a  pretext  for  deciding  M  grudges 
with  blows.  The  duke  of  York,  who  had  taken  infinite 
pains  to  effect  a  general  reconciliation  among  the  highland 
diiefi,  and  other  great  fiEunilies,  who  were  all  at  open  war 
with  each  other  when  he  first  arrired  in  Scotland,  had  shown 

>  Spalding  Club  Miscellany, 
s  Fonntainhall's  Histoik  Observes  and  Diary. 
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good  jadgment  in  luiiiging  the  ladies  to  assist  him^  by  the 
influence  of  their  bright  eyes,  in  keeping  the  peace  at  the 
first  poblic  assembly  oi  those  discordant  dements  after  the 
safipgeaatm  of  a  reoent'civil  war.  The  presence  of  these  fair 
and  gentle  spectators  was^  however,  oenaured  by  the  soar 
fimatics  of  the  day  ^'  as  uneomnum  and  indecorous^''^ — a  proof 
that  cniliaation  had  not  advanced  asb^e  step  in  the  northern 
laetropolis  since  the  days  when  John  Knox  quenched  the  star 
of  chhraliy  in  gall  and  wormwood.  The  duke  of  Ywk  did 
hifl  best  to  keep  every  one  in  good  hmnoor,  by  giving  a  grand 
banquet  to  the  whole  parhaaneat, — ^the  lotds  by  themsdvea^ 
and  the  eomnums  by  themselves,  at  separate  tables,  where 
every  thing  was  so  discreetly  azranged  as  to  give  genend  sati»- 
fiictim.*  Then  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh,  being  emulous 
of  such  princely  hospitality,  voted  another  "  trait  ^^  to  their 
royal  highnesses.  The  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  the  lady 
Anne,  afterwards  queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  whde  coisrt 
of  Scotland  were  present  at  this  entertainment.  ^It  was 
given  in  the  parliament-house ;  but,  to  aecoounodote  the  co»^ 
pany,  it  was  found  neoeasaiy  to  pull  down  the  partiticHi  whidi 
divided,  and  where  a  new  wall  still  divides,  the  outer  parlia- 
meat-house  from  the  ^ace  where  the  booksellers'  stalls  are 
kept  The  eaiipense  of  the  entertainment  exceeded  l,4O0L 
sterling/''  The  luis^doiis  tide  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  as  weH 
as  the  arrival  of  the  princess  Anne,  had  a  cheering  effect  on 
tbe  spirits  both  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York.  The  lately 
flommful  court  of  H<dyrood  emerged  from  tears  and  mourn- 
ing into  such  a  series  of  gaietiea,  as  endianted  the  lively, 
artonished  the  sobcrHninded,  and  offended  the  puritaiu<»l 
portion  of  society.  Snch  doings  in  Scotland  had  never  been 
witnessed  witlms  the  walk  of  the  royal  abbey  smce  the  ill- 
omened  night  when  the  beastifdl  and  unibrtunate  Mary 
Stnart  honoured  the  bridal  i%te  of  Bastian  vrith  her  presence. 
BaDsy  pli^a^  and  masquerades  were  introduced:  these  last, 
however,  were  soon  hud  aside,  the  taste  of  the  tames  being 
<VPosed  to  sodi  ungodly  innovations.     The  masquerade  was 

^fSooBtiifaibdlV  Historic  ObiCTfcs  and  Difliy.  'Echard. 
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styled  ^'promiscaous  dancing,  in  which  all  sorts  of  people 
met  together  in  disguise/'  The  vulgar  gave  it  a  ribald  name ; 
60  the  more  elegant  pastimes  of  poetic  and  dramatic  masques 
and  pastorals  were  substituted,  in  which  the  princess  Anne, 
with  other  young  ladies  of  quality,  represented  some  of  the 
mythological  characters.  These  entertainments  included  the 
Comus  of  Milton,  and  similar  pieces  by  Ben  Jonson,  Shirley, 
Davenant,  and  other  dramatic  poets  of  the  last  century:  they 
were  interspersed  with  music,  and  set  off  with  splendid  dresses 
and  decorations.  ''  Our  fEtthers  of  the  last  age,''  observes  that 
learned  antiquarian,  Tytler  of  Woodhouselee,  ''used  to  talk 
with  delight  of  the  gaiety  and  briUiancy  of  the  court  of  Holy- 
rood-house.  The  princesses  were  easy  and  affable,  and  the 
duke  then  studied  to  make  himself  popular  among  all  classes 
of  men."* 

''  On  the  14th  of  October  was  the  duke  of  York's  birth- 
day,  keeped  at  Edinburgh,"  notes  sir  John  Lauder,  "  with 
more  solemnities  and  more  bonfires  than  the  king's.  That  of 
the  duchess,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  was  also  observed 
with  great  pomp  at  the  abbey  in  the  same  month.  The 
birthday  of  queen  Catharine,  on  the  15th  of  November,  was 
keeped  by  our  court  of  Holyrood-house  with  great  solemnity/^ 
pursues  our  diarist ;  ''  such  as  bonfires,  shooting  off  cannon, 
vid  acting  a  comedy,  called  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus, 
before  their  royal  h^hnesses,  wherein  the  lady  Anne,  the 
duke's  daughter,  and  the  ladies  of  honour,  were  the  only 
actors."  He  adds  a  bitter  philippic  against  all  such  amuse- 
ments :  a  lively  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the  illustrious  per- 
formers would  have  been  more  agreeable.  If  the  private 
theatricals  of  the  court  of  the  elegant  and  pure-minded 
duchess  of  York  were  subjected  to  stem  censures  from  a  man 
like  sir  John  Lauder,  who  was  £ar  from  going  to  the  extremes 
of  fanaticism,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  coarse  and 
ofttimes  profane  representations  of  the  pubUc  performers  of 
the  stage  were  tolerated.  The  duke  of  York's  company  had 
dutifully  followed  their  royal  highnesses  to  Edinburgh,  but 
found  it  an  uncongenial  atmosphere.  Playhouses  and  players 
*  TransactioDs  of  the  Soottuh  Antujoarian  Society. 
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were  constantly  anathematized  by  the  clei^^  and  regarded 
by  their  oongr^ations  with  scarcely  less  abhorrence  than 
monasteries,  monks,  and  nuns.  The  duchess  of  York  was 
passionately  fond  of  music,  but  had  strong  moral  objections 
to  the  coarse  comedies  of  the  era :  she  even  entertained 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  appearing  at  operas,  though  Italian 
singers  were  patronis€»d  by  her.  She  was  wont  to  say,  "  that 
there  was  no  sin,  she  believed,  in  going  to  theatres,  provided  the 
pieces  selected  for  representation  were  not  of  an  objectionable 
character ;  but  that  the  stage  might  and  ought  to  be  rendered 
a  medium  of  conveying  moral  instruction  to  the  pubhc,  in- 
stead of  flattering  and  inculcating  vice."^  Among  the  traces 
of  the  residence  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  at  Holy* 
rood,  may  bQ  reckoned  the  decoration  of  the  gallery  of  that 
palace  with  the  portraits  of  all  the  kings  of  Scotland ;  for, 
although  they  were  not  completed  till  the  year  1685,  the 
order  was  given  by  the  duke,  who  engaged  James  de  Wit,  a 
Dntdi  artist,  to  paint  the  whole,  120  in  number,  according  to 
the  best  style  of  his  art,  in  two  years,  receiving  for  his  reward 
150L  per  annum.'  It  must  be  confessed,  that  more  than 
one  of  those  beau-idSala  of  the  primitive  sovereigns  of  Cale- 
donian tame  bears  a  brotherly  likeness  to  the  Saracen's  head 
on  Snowhill. 

While  in  Scotland,  James  applied  himself  zealously  to 
business.,  and,  with  his  usual  regard  for  economy,  detected 
and  put  a  stop  to  many  of  the  peculations  and  abuses  of  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale's  creatures,  whereby  he  incurred  the 
iU-wfll  of  that  corrupt  statesman,  his  duchess,  and  their  con- 
nexions.'  He  bestowed  his  attention  on  the  maritime  and 
commercial  interests  of  Scotland,  all  of  which  were  mate- 
rially improved  during  Ins  residence  in  that  nation.  He 
made  several  progresses,  to  visit  the  principal  towns  and  all 
the  ancient  palaces  of  Scotland.  The  greatest  marks  of  re- 
spect were  paid  to  him  at  Ghisgow,  Linlithgow,  and  Stirling, 

1  KS.  Memoriali  of  Mary  d'Cste,  in  the  uchiveB  of  France. 
*  The  original  agreement  for  tbeae  royal  portraits  waa  recently  diacovered* 
aaoDg  the  Gxdieqncr-reoorda  of  Scotland,  by  the  late  lamented  antiquary, 
AViandcr  MacdonaM,  esq. 
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and  wbatsoerer  county  he  eatered  he  wa£  met  cm  the  honndaiy 
br  the  principal  nobility  and  gentiy  of  the  ahire^  and  wta 
attended  by  them  as  if  he  had  been  the  aoFeareign;^  bat  the 
ine&agaUe  inroof  of  the  affection  with  which  James  was  then 
regaided  in  Scotland  is  the  act  of  parliament  which  declared 
his  rights,  as  the  heir  of  the  crown  nearest  in  blood,  to  be 
immutable,  and  that  neiiiher  difference  in  religion  nor  any 
fixture  act  of  pariiament  could  alter  or  divert  the  said  right  of 
sncoesskm  and  lineal  descent  of  the  crown  fiom  the  nearest 
heir.  Such  were  thefedings  which  the  reaidenoe  and  popular 
government  of  the  duke  of  York  had  exdted  in  the  kindred 
land  of  his  fore&thers,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt,  if  he 
had  been  rejected  by  England,  but  that  he  would  have  been 
instantly  proclaimed  and  crowned  in  Scotland,  and  for  this 
contingency  the  parliament  had  assuredly  provided. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  a  country  so  divided 
in  politics  and  rdigion  as  Scotland  was  at  that  time,  was 
imanimous  in  affection  to  the  persecuted  heir  q{  the  Britannic 
empire ;  &r  fiom  it.  A  considerable  faction  not  only  che- 
rished, but  professed  republican  principles.  The  same  party 
that  had  driven  him  from  Enghmd,  was  busily  intriguing 
against  him  in  the  sister  realm ;  but  so  preponderant  was  the 
balance  in  his  favour,  that  the  power  of  Argyle,  who^  by  his 
territorial  possessions,  his  heritable  offices  in  the  state,  his 
natural  rights,  and  extensive  usurpations  of  the  rights  of 
others,  might  be  regarded  as  sovereign  of  two-thirds  of  the 
highlands,  broke  like  a  reed  before  him.  The  arrest  of  that 
nobleman,  and  the  proceedings  against  him,  are  foreign  to 
the  subject  of  this  volume,  and  are  only  mentioned  because 
Mary  Beatrice  wrote  a  letter  to  kiog  Charles  in  favour  of 
his  son,  lord  Lom,^a  letter  that  is  probably  still  in  eiristence^ 
though  hitherto  inaccessible.  The  earl  of  Argyle  escaped 
firom  prison  I7  changing  clothes  with  his  daughter  lady 
Sophia  Lindsay's  footman,  when  she  came  to  visit  him,«  and 
went  out  in  that  disgmse,  bearing  up  her  train.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  council  were  unmanly  enough  to  propose, 
that  this  filial  heroine  should  be  publicly  whipped  through 

*  Local  Histories.  *  Ii&  of  James  IL,  finxn  Stuart  Papers. 
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Edinbniil^    The  dnke  of  York  prerented  it,  observing  '^  that 
thej  were  not  accustomed  to  deal  so  cruelly  with  ladies  in  his 


While  in  Scotland,  Mary  Beatrice  met  with  a  firightfol 
sccMfflit,  wUch  had  nearly  cost  her  her  life,  in  consequence  of 
bemg  thrown  firmn  her  horse  witk  great  yiolence,  but  fortu- 
nately £sr  Iier  on  a  sandy  plain;  if  it  had  been  on  rod^y 
ground  she  must  have  beoi  killed,  fiur  her  long  riding-dieas 
got  cntan^ed  in  some  part  of  her  saddle,  and  she  was  dragged 
a  coDflidenble  distjinee  with  her  taoe  on  the  sand,  and  receiyed 
aevenl  kicks  from  the  infuriated  animal  before  she  could  be 
extricated  fitMn  her  perilous  situation.  When  she  was  taken 
up,  she  was  covered  with  dust  and  blood,  blackened  with 
hniises,  and  perfectly  insensible :  every  one  thought  she  was 
dead.  SuigiGal  aid  being  procured,  she  was  bled,  and  put 
into  bed;  she  only  suffered  fiom  the  bruises,  and  recovered 
without  any  injuiy  to  her  person.'  It  does  not  appear  that 
fte  doke  was  with  her  on  this  occasion.  He  had  a  veiy  great 
objection  to  ladies  riding  on  horseback,  which,  when  Mary  Bea- 
trice waa  first  married  to  him,  he  was  accustomed  to  tell  her 
"  was  dangerous  and  improper.'^  She  was,  however,  passion- 
itdy  fond  of  equestrian  exercise,  and  her  importunities  had 
pcevailed  over  his  extreme  reluctance  to  allowing  her  to  ride. 
She  always  said  ''his  indulgence  to  her  was  so  great,  that  it 
was  the  only  constraint  he  had  ever  placed  on  her  inclination; 
sod  she  resided  it  as  a  proof  of  his  complaiBance,  that  he  had 
wididrawn  his  prohibition  against  her  taking  this  dangerous 
plessore.''  So  devoted  was  she  to  her  favourite  exercise,  that 
IS  soon  as  she  was  recovered  from  the  effects  of  her  accident, 
the  had  suBicient  courage  to  mount  her  horse  again.*  James, 
who  was  too  oonrteous  a  husband  to  interpose  his  marital 
vithoiity  to  prevent  his  youthM  consort  from  exercising  her 
wilfid  indinatioms  on  finding  his  persuasions  unavailing,  gave 
•0  tembie  an  account  of  the  narrow  escape  she  bad  had  to  the 
duchess  of  Modena,  that  that  princess  wrote,  in  an  agony  of 
"**^^TTia1  alarm,  to  her  daughter,  tpJling  her  that  "  she  should 

>  JonniAl  of  Junes  II.    MMspheisoii. 
*  MS.  Memorials  in  tlie  aichrraB  d  Fhuooe.  '  Ibid. 
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die  of  grief  if  she  thought  she  would  ever  be  rash  euougli  to 
put  herself  into  such  peril  again ;  and  that  she  should  never 
receive  a  letter  from  England  without  expecting  it  to  contain 
the  news  of  her  death/'  She  also  reminded  Mary  Beatrice, 
that  she  was  firequently  in  a  situation  that  rendered  sach 
exercises  highly  inexpedient  as  well  as  dangerous.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  urgent  letters  from  her  mother,  Mary 
Beatrice  gave  a  solemn  promise  never  to  mount  a  horse 
again,' — a  privation  which,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  roads  in 
Scotland,  at  that  time  almost  impracticable  for  coaches,  was, 
of  course,  very  great.  Her  only  resource  after  this^  was  the 
then  usual  conveyance  of  a  horse  Ujtter,  if  she  wished  to 
accompany  the  duke  in  any  of  his  highland  expeditions ;  but 
she  appears  to  have  been  generally  stationary  with  her  court 
at  Holyrood-abbey.  From  what  Mary  Beatrice  says,  in 
allusion  to  this  accident,  in  the  following  pretty  letter  to  one 
of  the  noble  Scotch  ladies  with  whom  she  formed  a  per- 
sonal friendship,  we  find  that  she  had  had  a  severe  fall 
previously: — 

THB  DUOESSS  OV  TOBK  TO  TBI  MaBCHIONSSB  OP  G0B3X>V.* 

"Edinburgli,  20th  ....  1682. 
"  I  know  myself  k>  g^ty  towards  yoo,  for  having  been  80  long  withont 
writing  to  yon,  that  I  don't  know  which  way  to  begin  agam ;  but  I  think  the 
best  is  to  acknowledge  my  fiinlt,  and  ask  pardon  for  it,  promising  never  to  comitt 
the  like  again.  One  thing  more  I  mnst  say;  which  is,  to  desire  you  will  be  so 
jost  to  me  as  not  to  believe, — nay,  nor  think,  my  past  silence  want  of  kindness^ 
for  indeed  that  is  a  fault  I  can  never  be  guilty  of.  But  whenever  I  don't  write  to  . 
you,  it  is  want  of  time,  or  at  most  a  little  laziness;  and  now,  of  late,  after 
having  been  so  long,  I  grew  so  ashamed  of  myself  that  I  did  not  know  which 
way  to  go  about  it,  and  so  put  it  off,  without  considering  that  I  did  still  worse 
and  worse ;  but  pray  forget  what  is  past,  and  for  the  time  to  come  I  shall  give 
yon  no  cause  to  complain  of  me.  My  last  fall  has  been  as  much  more  terrible 
than  the  forst  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine ;  but  God  Almighty  has  been  very 
merdM  in  preserving  me  from  a  greater  hurt,  for  when  most  of  those  who  saw 
me  fall  thought  me  dead,  I  had  no  harm  but  in  my  legs,  of  which,  I  thank  God, 
I  am  almost  recovered, — I  can't  say  quite,  although  I  am  able  to  walk  with  care, 
because  one  of  my  legs  swells  every  night;  but  I  hope  it  will  not  do  so  long,  for 
I  take  care  of  myself  as  much  as  I  can,  I  do  not  go  about  to  send  you  nevs, 
for  I  believe  you  hear  from  others  all  that  we  have.  My  lord  Argyle  caused 
great  talk  for  a  great  while,  but  now  he  is  quite  forgot.  Some  say  he  is  in 
London,  and  I  believe  it,  though  I  do  not  think  he  will  stay  long  there,  since  be 

>  MS.  Memorials  in  the  archives  of  France. 
>  Spalding  Club  Miscellany. 
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MS  be  if  not  lOce  to  be  received  by  the  king.  My  letter  is  long  enougb,  and 
ret  I  oBonot  end  it  witbont  aesuring  you  that,  as  long  aa  I  live,  yon  shall  ever 
iSndnie  «  Trtily  yours.** 

Marj  Beatrice  bore  her  voluntary  absence  from  the  splendid 
cirde  of  Whitehall  with  infinitely  more  patience  than  her 
lord  did  his  enforced  banishment.  His  anxiety  to  leave  the 
generous  friends  in  the  north  who  had  done  so  much  for 
him^  and  were  willing  to  serve  him  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  to  return  to  the  stormy  vortex  of  his  brother's  court, 
seems  strange ;  but  the  game  was  closely  played  there,  and 
the  crown  of  a  mighty  empire  was  the  stake.  James  finally 
owed  his  recall  to  the  avarice  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
who,  designing  to  appropriate  5,000/.  a-year  out  of  his  revenue 
bom  the  post-office,  caused  her  modest  wish  to  be  communicated 
to  him  by  the  king,  who  had  the  weakness  to  propose  it  to 
his  brother,  promising  to  give  him  an  equivalent  in  some  other 
way  if  he  would  obUge  him.  The  transfer  could  not  be 
effected  without  James's  presence  in  London.  Hard  as  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  recalled  for  such  a  purpose,  when  he 
had  vainly  made  the  most  earnest  representations  of  the 
peribnis  state  of  his  wife's  health,  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving her  into  a  milder  temperature,  he  agreed  to  come, 
though  unaccompanied  by  his  duchess,  for  he  had  no  leave  to 
bring  her.' 

James  embarked  at  Leith  on  the  6th  of  March,  in  his  own 
vacht,  attended  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  Churchill,  and 
many  persons  of  rank  of  both  nations.  After  a  boisterous 
passage,  he  landed  at  Yarmouth  on  the  10th  of  March,  and 
was  received  with  what  lord  Peterborough  calls  "  the  applause 
sad  duties  of  that  town  and  the  adjacent  counties,^'  and  enter- 
tained with  as  noble  a  dinner  as  could  be  provided  on  so  short 
a  notice.  A  reaction  of  popular  feeling  having  taken  place  in 
James's  fiavour,  he  was  greeted  with  acclamations  wherever 
he  came.  Charles  detained  him  eight  weeks,  and  then  sent 
him  back  with  a  little  fleet,  to  convoy  his  duchess  and  the 
princess  Anne  to  London. 

1  Joanialof  Jamei  11.    Macphenon.    Ling&rd,  fte. 
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Mary  Beatrice  -wns,  after  a  lapse  of  neailj  five  yean^  onoe 
more  about  to  become  a  mother,  to  the  extreme  joy  of  the 
Scotch,  who  were  desirous  that  the  royal  babe  should  be  bom 
among  them,  fondly  anticipating  that  it  would  be  a  boy,  and 
their  future  sovereign.  King  Charles,  however,  determined 
that  his  sister-in-law  should  Ue-in  in  London ;  and  this  reso- 
lution, after  all,  seems  to  have  been  the  true  and  natural  cause 
of  his  recalling  both  her  and  his  brother  to  court. 

Mary  Beatrice  bore  the  absence  of  her  husband  heavily, 
according  to  her  own  account  of  her  feelings  <m  that  occa- 
sion, in  one  of  her  confidential  conversations  with  the  nuns 
of  Chaillot.  Some  additional  particulars  connected  with 
the  loss  of  the  Gloucester  were  at  the  same  time  recorded 
from  her  own  lips.  Speaking  of  James,  she  said,  ^'  The  sea- 
men loved  him  passionately,  and  we  had  a  great  proof  of  their 
attachment,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nobility,  while  we  were  at 
Edinburgh.  The  duke  of  York  having  been  sent  for  on 
business  by  king  Charles,  I  was  left  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
pregnancy  at  Edinburgh.  I  felt  myself  so  greatly  depressed 
in  his  absence,  that,  unable  to  struggle  against  the  melancholy 
that  oppressed  me,  I  wrote  at  last  to  tell  him  so ;  on  which 
he  determined  to  come  by  sea  to  fetch  me.'^^  It  is  necessaiy 
to  turn  from  the  simple  narrative  of  James's  consort,  in  order 
to  collate  it  with  the  particulars  of  the  voyage  from  the  letters 
of  the  survivors.'  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  May 
4th,  the  duke  embarked  in  Margate-roads  on  board  the  Glou- 
cester frigate,  which  had  been  got  ready  hastily,  too  hastilj 
perhaps,  for  sea :  a  Uttle  after  eleven  the  whole  squadron  were 
under  weigh.  The  weather  was  wet  and  foggy,  and  the 
passage  slow ;  it  was  not  till  half-past  one  at  noon  the  follow- 
ing day  that  they  came  in  sight  of  Dunwich  steeples,  on  the 
Suffolk  coast.  WeU  did  the  royal  admiral  know  that  coast, 
where  he  had  twice  defeated  tilie  fleets  of  Holland.  His 
nautical  skill  and  eiqperience  of  the  track  led  him  to  warn  the 

^  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  arcfaiveB  of  France :  CluuUDt  ooUection. 
'  Sir  John  Beny,  captain  of  the  Qloaoester.    Sir  James  I>ick.    Lord  Dart* 
mouth.    Pepji. 
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pSot  tiiat  die  course  he  mB  taking  was  attended  with  danger, 
and  to  order  him  to  stand  fiffther  out  to  sea.  If  James  had 
guided  the  helm  hiniadf^  the  vessd  would  have  been  saved; 
hot  no  sooner  had  he  xetiied  to  rest^  than  the  obstinate  and 
adf-concested  pQot  tacked  again,  and  at  half-past  fire  on  the 
monuBg  of  Snndaj,  May  the  Gth,  grounded  the  ship  cm  the 
dangeioas  aaand  called  'the  Lemon  and  Ore/  about  twelve 
leagues  past  Yanuoiith.  The  duke  awoke  with  the  knocks 
of  the  foundering  veaBel,  and,  as  soon  as  he  eould  get  his 
dodiGs  on,  hmnied  on  deck  to  inqinie  how  matters  were.  A 
terrible  blow  had  jost  imshipped  the  rodder:  eight  feet  of 
water  were  in  the  hold.  Sir  John  Berry,  the  captain,  urged 
the  doke  to  have  his  barge  hoisted,  to  preserve  his  rojal  per- 
son, "his  higfaiiess,''  adds  sir  John,  " being  unwilling  to  have 
my  boat  hoisted,  hoping,  as  I  did,  that  the  ship  might  be 
saved;  but  the  water  increaDng,  and  no  manner  of  hope  left 
but  the  diip  nonst  be  lost,  I  did  again  request  his  lojral  high- 
nev  to  go  away  in  Us  boat  to  the  yacht.  The  boat  was 
hoisted  oat,  and  his  highness  took  as  many  persons  of  quality 
ID  the  boat  with  him  as  she  would  cany/'  ^ 

The  condoet  of  the  royal  admiral  on  this  occasion  has,  it  is 
aow  wdl  known,  been  stiangely  misrepresented  by  Bumet  and 
many  other  writei%  who  have  copied  his  statement  "  that  the 
duke  got  into  a  boat,  and  took  care  of  his  dogs  and  scHne 
ndmowB  persons,  who  were  taken,  £rom  that  earnest  care  of 
Ub,  to  be  his  priests.  The  long-boat  went  off  with  few,  though 
die  mi^  have  carried  above  eighty  more  than  she  did/'' 
TiiOQgfa  Bnnnet  is  the  text-book  of  a  party,  by  whom  any 
attempt  to  contradiet  his  eixoneoQs  assertions  is  considered  a 
strong  symptom  of  popery,  it  is  only  proper  to  correct  the 
onaathentioited  stary  of  one  who  was  not  present,  by  the 
eridoice  of  sereral  efficient  witnesses  who  wa*e.  It  is  worthy 
of  attention  how  closely  the  simple  verbal  narrative  of  the 
wife  of  James  agrees  with  the  statements  of  sir  John  Berry, 
lord  Dartmouth,  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  but  not  sur- 
prising, ginoe  ahe  had  it  fiom  the  lips  of  her  husband  and 

^tetlwMtf  kCfaisnian  Oorre^imdeDee, edited  b]r Singer.  Alsothatof 
>ir  Jina  DidL  '  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Timet. 
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those  very  persons.  '^  In  the  passage/^  said  Mary  Beatrice,! 
^'  the  ship  struck  upon  a  sand-bank^  foundered,  and  b^an  to 
fill  with  water.  The  duke  of  York  was  instantly  called  upon, 
firom  all  sides,  to  save  himself  in  his  shallop,  which  would  take 
him  to  one  of  the  yachts.  He  refused,  not  wishing  to  forsake 
the  perishing  bark ;  but  more  than  six  feet  of  water  being  in 
the  hold,  they  compelled  him  to  leave  her  to  preserve  himself. 
The*  respect  and  attachment  that  they  had  for  him  was  Budi, 
that  not  one  of  those  who  were  in  the  vessel  thought  of  taking 
care  of  his  own  life  till  that  of  the  duke  was  in  security.  The 
first  that  began  to  leave  the  ship  were  those  he  called  to 
him.^^'  These  were  not  priests,  as  we  have  good  evidence. 
The  only  priest,  whose  name  has  yet  been  discovered  among 
the  passengers  in  the  fatal  Gloucester,  who  escaped  a  watery 
grave,  was  pere  Bonch€,  the  almoner  of  the  duchess  of  Yoik. 
He  saved  himself  by  embracing  a  plank,  as  his  royal  mistress 
told  the  nuns  of  Chaillot;  and  as  she,  of  course,  formed  a  very 
different  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics 
of  her  own  church  firom  what  Dr.  Burnet  did,  she  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  recorded  it  as  a  great  merit  in  her  dear 
lord,  if  he  had  manifested  any  particular  solicitude  for  their 
preservation.  The  duke's  boat  held  but  six  persons  besides 
the  rowers,  including  himself.  The  first  person  he  admitted 
was  his  favourite  Churchill, — ^no  priest  certainly ;  and  if  Bur« 
net  meant  to  class  him  among  the  dogs,  he  foi^t  that  gratitude 
and  fidehty  are  inherent  virtues  of  the  canine  race.  James 
then  called  for  the  earl  of  Boxburgh  and  lord  O'Brien,  but 
neither  obeyed  the  fiiendly  summons.  The  earl  of  Winton 
and  two  bedchamber-men  were  in  the  boat.  '^  The  earl  of 
Aberdeen,''  (then  lord  Haddo,)  says  Foimtainhall,  '' shared 
the  danger  and  escape  of  James  upon  the  Lemon  and  Ore, 
5th  May,  1682.     The  duke  of  York  was  so  anxious  for  his 

^  MS.  Memorials  of  Maiy  of  Hodena,  in  the  li6tel  de  Soabise :  Chaillot 
collection. 

3  Ibid.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  earl  of  Peterborongh,  who  says, 
'*  The  dnke  himself  was  preserved,  with  a  few  in  his  own  pinnace,  by  the  care 
and  loyalty  of  the  seamen,  who  would  neither  intmde  themselves,  nor  suffer 
others,  for  their  safety,  to  expose  a  prince  so  considerable." — Mordannt  Gene> 
alogies.  Sir  James  Dick  affirms  that  the  dnke  went  ont  of  the  cabin-window 
into  his  own  little  boat. 
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safety,  tliat  he  called  out,  '  Save  my  lord  chancellor !  *  which 
was  the  first  public  announcement  of  his  appointment  to  that 
high  oflSce/' 

''The  government  of  the  ship  being  lost/'  proceeds  tar 
John Beny,  "and  every  one  crying  for  help,  yet,  amidst  all 
this  disorder  and  confusion,  I  could  not  but  observe  the  great 
duty  the  poor  seamen  had  for  the  preservation  of  his  royal  high- 
ness's  person.  When  the  barge  was  hoisting  out  and  lowered 
down  into  the  water,  not  one  man  so  much  as  proffered  to 
ran  into  her,  but,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  afl9iction  and  dying 
condition,  did  rejoice  and  thank  Qoi  his  royal  highness  was 
preserved/'  There  were  as  many  in  the  shallop  as  she  could 
without  danger  contain,  and  colonel  Churchill  took  upon  him- 
self  the  task  of  guarding  her  from  the  intrusion  of  supemu- 
meraiiesy — a  caution  not  in  vain,  for  an  overloaded  boat  was 
upset  dose  by  that  in  which  the  duke  and  his  little  company 
were.  When  his  royal  highness  saw  his  adversary  the  mar- 
quess of  Montrose  struggling  with  the  waves,  he  forgot  all 
personal  and  political  differences,  and  insisted  that  he  should  be 
received  into  the  shallop.  It  was  objected  against,  as  attended 
with  peril  of  life  to  all;  but,  regardless  of  selfish  considerations, 
he  pulled  him  in  vdth  his  own  hand.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
instance  of  generous  compassion  by  which  James  distinguished 
himself  on  that  occasion.  A  violin-player  swam  so  dose  to  the 
boat  as  to  grasp  the  side,  imploring  tihem,  for  God's  sake,  to 
sare  his  life.  The  duke  ordered  that  he  should  be  taken  into 
the  boat  His  companions  protested  that  it  was  already  over- 
loaded, and  would  have  had  the  wretched  suppliant  beaten  off 
^th  the  oars.  "  Fie  1^'  exclaimed  the  duke,  who  knew  him. 
"He  is  but  a  poor  fiddler;  let  us  try  to  save  him.'^*  The 
savage  instincts  of  self-preservation,  which  had  prompted  the 
crew  of  that  fi^  bark  to  reject  the  agonizing  prayer  of  a 
perishing  fellow-creatmre,  yielded  to  the  manly  appeal  of  the 
duke  in  his  behalf.  The  dripping  musician  was  admitted  at 
once  to  share,  and  by  his  presence  to  diminish,  the  chances  of 
escape  for  the  heir  of  the  crown,  the  future  victor  of  Blen« 
heim,  and  their  companions  in  peril.  They  reached  the  Mary 
yacht  in  safety,  when  the  duke,  commanding  her  to  anchor, 

'  Oldmixon. 
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sent  out  all  her  boats^  and  those  of  the  Happy  Betnm,  to  sare 
the  men  in  the  fonndering  ship;  bat,  before  anj  service  conld 
be  done,  his  royal  highness  and  the  rest,  to  their  inexpresaibJe 
grief,  saw  her  sink.*  As  for  the  person  whom  James,  at  the 
inmiinent  risk  of  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  the  g^itlemai 
who  were  with  him,  had  preserved  from  a  watery  gmve, — he 
who,  while  he  dong  to  the  boat's  side  had  heard  the  momen- 
tous parley  between  the  dnke  of  York  and  those  idio  were 
bent  on  excluding  him,  had  taken  umbrage,  fbrsooth,  at  the 
terms  in  which  Ins  royal  preserver  had  succeeded  in  moving 
their  compassion.  **  Only  a  poor  fiddler ! '' — ^the  service  was 
not  sufficient  to  excuse  the  use  of  an  epithet,  which  vulgar 
pride  construed  into  a  contempt.  James,  feeling  a  regard 
for  one  whose  life  he  had  preserved,  contumed  to  patronise 
him ;  but  the  insect  bore  him  deadly  malice,  and  repaid  his 
benefits  with  the  basest  ingratitude.  He  leagued  himself 
with  his  political  HbeDers,  became  a  spy  and  a  calumniator, 
and,  on  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  one  of  the 
first  who  offered  his  services,  such  as  they  were,  to  that  poten* 
tate.  As  to  Burnet's  assertion  touching  the  dogs,  which  has 
been  repeated  by  so  many  subsequent  writers,  lord  Dartmouth 
says,  "  I  believe  his  reflection  upon  the  duke  for  the  care  of 
his  Aoff^  to  be  as  iD-grounded,  for  I  remember  a  story,  which 
was  in  every  one's  mouth  at  that  time,  of  a  struggle  that 
happened  for  a  plank  between  sir  Charies  Scarb(»ough '  and 
the  duke's  dog  Mtmiper,  which  convinces  me  that  the  dogs 
were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  (as  he  did,)  if  there  were 
any  more  on  board,  which  I  never  heard,  till  the  bishop's 
fit<»7-bodc  was  published.'" 

*  Sir  Chute  Scarboroogh  wu  one  of  the  ragpl  phynciaoi ;  he  Mooeeded  ia 
Teaching  the  yacht,  bat  he  was  ahnost  dead  with  cold  and  fatigue  when  he  wis 
taken  on  board.  The  captain,  sir  John  Berry,  escaped  with  difficulty,  by  means 
«f  a  rope,  into  captain  WyboraeNi  boat. 

'  Letter  to  Kraamus  Jjew'm,  est). — ^Notes  of  the  new  editioii  of  BarDet^  voL  iL 
p.  316.  Bnmef  8  third  assertion,  **  that  the  long-boat  went  off  with  few,  though 
•he  might  hove  carried  ^  abowe  eighty  more  than  she  did,**  is  eqmdly  erroneoof . 
Sir  James  Dick,  1^  lord  provoat  of  Edinbnzig^  wIm,  with  the  earb  of  Ui4dh- 
ton,  the  kird  of  Touch,  and  many  others,  were  in  her,  declares  that  she  was  so 
overloaded,  that  Hie  laird  of  Hopetomi,  the  eaii  of  Boxborgh,  and  many  more 
oonsideiad  it  safisr  to  remain  in  the  sinking  ship  than  to  expose  thomselveB  to 
the  same  hazard.     *'  If  the  rest,"  pursues  he,  "  had  not  thought  us  dead  men,  I 

\  sure  many  more  would  have  jumped  in  upon  us.    We  were  so  thronged,  we 
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The  duke  of  York  performed  the  rest  of  his  voyage  in  the 
IIapp7  Betum,  and  laxjided  at  Leith  the  next  daj^  Sunday^  May 
7th,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  "  and  came  once  again,'' 
sap  lord  Peterborough,  "  into  the  arms  of  his  incomparable 
duchess,  who  was  half  dead,  though  she  saw  him  aUve,  at  the 
fears  of  that  which,  though  it  was  now  past,  she  had  heard 
was  once  so  near/'  It  appears,  however,  froai  the  following 
interesting  partieolars,  which  were  recorded  from  her  own 
lips^  that  Mary  Beatrice  was  not  aware  of  the  peril  in  which 
her  husband  had  been  involved  till  informed  of  it  by  himself. 
"  The  duke,"  she  said^  *'  though  almost  beside  himself  with 
grief  at  the  calamity  which  had  been  attended  with  the  loss 
of  so  many  lives,  had,  nevertheless^  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  prevent  any  of  his  fcdlowers  from  preceding  him  to 
Holyrood-abbey,  lest  the  news  of  the  &tal  catastrophe  of  the 
Gloucester  should  be  told  too  suddenly  to  her,  so  as  to  alarm 
and  agitate  her,  which  might  have  been  attended  with  danger- 
ous results  ilk  her  present  situation.  The  approach  of  the 
little  fleet  had,  of  course,  been  observed  from  the  heights 
above  Edinburgh  and  she  was  in  momentary  eipectation  ot 
hift  arnvsL  He  hastened  to  her  instantly  on  landing,  but  to 
avoid  sorprising  her,  made  his  equerry,  Mr.  Oriffin,  enter 
fint,  to  prepaie  her  for  his  appearance.  The  duchess,  seeing 
that  gentleman  alone,  exclaimed  in  great  constematum, 
*  What  is  the  duke?' — *  He  is  in  the  antechamber,  madam/ 
replied  Griffin.  The  next  moment  James  entered,  and  an- 
noonoed  his  own  airivaL*  Maiy  Beatrice  was  so  overpowered 
at  the  thoughta  of  the  dreadful  peril  £rom  which  her  lord  had 
aarrowly  escaped,  that  she  could  not  restrain  her  tears,  and 
for  years  afterwards  she  w^  and  shuddered  whenever  she 

Bad  nol  ram  to  iteid.*  ITo  oihar  Mitiiar.  but  Bnmet  oonld  bore  contrived  to 
totkt  ibtm  racii  swaapmg  iiriiwtatwnnnte  in  m  many  fines.  The  only  bUune  that 
<vi  with  jnsiioe  he  impoted  to  James  on  this  occasion  wm,  his  exoesBiTe  anxiety 
^T  the  yummation  oif  a  box  of  papers  which,  in  spte  of  colonel  Legge's  re- 
wTtiaaiM, he  inrisffd  on  hacnog  deposited  in  the  boat  bcfofe  be  coold  be 
indaesd  to  enter  it  himself.  If  Boxnet  had  been  aware  of  his  obstoiacy  in  this 
Tesped,  he  might  have  censored  him  with  reason  for  giving  thorn  a  thought  at 
«Kh  a  mrmwt.  Thai  box,  in  all  pmMnfitj,  contained  his  aotograph  Mcmcnn, 
a  vafanUe  legacy  to  hiatoBans. 

'  HS.  llewskk  of  Ifarj  Boitrioe^  by  a  na&  of  C3iaiU0t»  in  the  8e^ 
efFraiMw 
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thoQglit  of  it.'^^  The  greatest  rejoicings,  accompanied  hy 
bonfires  and  illuminations,  took  place  in  Edinburgh  on  acoonnt 
of  his  royal  highnesses  escape,  and  seyeral  spirited  popular 
songs  and  congratulatory  poems  were  published  on  the  occa- 
sion. In  some  of  these,  there  were  allusions  to  the  hopes 
which  the  situation  of  the  duchess  was  calculated  to  excite 
among  the  numerous  party  who  were  anxious  to  see  the  royal 
line  and  name  of  Stuart  continued  by  a  male  heir.  The  fol- 
lowing verse,  £rom  a  song  by  Mat.  Taubman,  called  York  and 
Albany,  contains  a  graceful  compliment  to  the  duchess : — 

''The  wandering  dove,  that  wu  sent  forth 

To  find  some  landing  near. 
When  Enghind's  ark  was  toat  on  floodf 

Of  jealowy  and  fear, 
Betums  with  olrre-branch  of  joy. 

To  set  the  nation  fiee 
From  whiggish  rage,  that  would  destroy 

Great  York  and  Albany." 

Great  persuasions  were  used  to  deter  Mary  Beatrice  finom 
undertaking  a  journey  to  England  at  all  under  these  circum- 
stances, and,  more  especially,  to  dissuade  her  £rom  a  sea 
voyage ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  teiror  which  the  calamitous 
loss  of  nearly  two  hundred  lives  in  the  &tal  Gloucester 
had  excited  among  her  ladies,  she  declared  her  determinatioji 
of  accompanying  her  lord,'  who  wished  to  adhere  to  the 
original  plan  of  returning  to  England  by  sea.  She  would 
neither  consent  to  remain  in  Scotland  for  her  accouchement 
without  him,  nor  listen  to  any  arrangement  for  a  long  over- 
land journey  by  herself.  "  Whatever  dangers  he  might  be 
exposed  to,''  she  said,  ''it  was  her  wish  to  share  them;  and 
that  she  should  esteem  herself  happier  in  danger  or  trouble 
with  him,  than  in  ease  and  security  without  him.'' 

The  duke  of  York  took  a  solemn  leave  of  the  lords  of  his 
majesty's  council,  and  also  of  the  authorities  of  the  good 
town  of  Edinburgh.  On  the  12th  of  May,  a  few  days  after, 
he,  with  his  fSedthfiil  duchess  and  the  princess  Anne,  proceeded 
in  state  to  Leith,  and  embarked  in  the  Happy  Betum.  They 
were  attended  to  the  water's  edge  by  a  great  concourse  of 

^  MS.  Memorials  in  the  archives  of  France. 
'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice.    Jomnal  of  James  IL 
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people  of  all  d^rees^  and  no  little  wonder  was  expressed  at 
the  ooarage  of  their  royal  highnesses  in  venturing  to  go  by 
sea,  after  the  duke's  recent  peril  and  narrow  escape  from  a 
watery  grave.     It  was  to  facihtate  the  embarkation  of  the 
duchess  of  York^  whose  situation  rendered  James  very  solici- 
tous for  her  safety^  that  the  plan  of  the  accommodation-chair 
and  pulley^  now  so  general  for  ladies,  was  first  devised.^     In 
this  simple  machine,  which  she  described  minutely  to  her 
cloistered  friends  at  Chaillot,  Mary  Beatrice  was  drawn  up 
the  side  of  the  vessel  and  carried  into  her  cabin.     Her  prin-* 
dpal  lady  in  waiting,  Penelope  countess  of  Feterboroughi 
whose  nephew,  lord  O'Brien,  had  perished  in  the  Gloucester, 
was  80  greatly  terrified  at  the  idea  of  the  voyage,  that  she 
begged  to  go  in  another  ship,  lest  she  should  infect  her  royal 
liighm»fi>  with  her  fears,  and  agitate  her  with  her  tears  and 
cries.*     "For  my  part,''  said  Mary  Beatrice,  when  relating 
these  particulars  in  the  days  of  her  widowhood  and  exile,  "  I 
feared  nothing.    I  saw  the  king,  and  I  seemed  to  have  power 
to  confront  every  peril.    Alas  !'^  added  she,  sighing,  "  I  often 
stand  self-condemned  before  Ood  for  my  want  of  love  and 
ccmfidenoe   in  Him,  when  I  think  of  my  feelings  towards 
the  king,  my  husband*      He  was,"  pursued  she,  ''the  most 
intrepid  of  men,  and  looked  on  danger  with  perfect  coolness, 
as  was  said  of  him  by  monsieur  le  prince  [de  Cond^  and 
M.  de  Turcnne."* 

The  voyage  was  safdy  performed.  On  the  26th  they 
arrived  at  the  buoy  in  the  gun-fleet,  of  which  their  majesties^ 
who  were  at  Windsor,  being  informed  by  express,  they  came 
with  aU  the  loyal  part  of  their  court  to  Putney,  where  they 
took  barge,  and  went  down  the  river  to  meet  and  welcome 
thdr  royal  highnesses.  At  Erith  the  joyful  encounter  took 
place,  his  majestjr's  barge  being  laid  alongside  the  aus- 
picioasly-named  vessel  in  which  the  royal  exiles  had  re- 
turned finom  Scotland,  they  were  received  on  board  amidst 
the  thunders  of  the  artillery,  and  the  joyful  gratulations  with 
whidb  the  duke  was  greeted  by  his  royal  brother  and  all 
present,  in  consequence  of  his  almost  miraculous  escape  from 

^  US.  Memoriab,  Cliaillot  colk-ction.  *  Ibid.  >  Ibid. 
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Ills  recent  peril  at  sea.  The  king  also  expressed  his  love  and 
esteem  for  the  dnchess^  whom  he  had  always  greatly  regarded, 
and  on  the  present  occasion  oonadered  her  worthy  of  more 
sympathy  than  her  lord.  He  knew  how  much  she  had  suffered 
Ir^  her  residence  in  a  northern  dimate,  and  honoured  her 
for  her  conjugal  devotion^  as  well  as  for  her  conjugal  patienoe 
under  some  grievances^  which  were  too  weQ  known  to  the  whole 
court.  The  royal  brothers^  with  Hieir  conaorts,  proceeded  in 
a  sort  of  triumph  on  their  pleasant  homeward  progress  up  the 
Thames  to  Whitehall^  where  they  landed  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  crowded  shores^  having  been  saluted  all  the  way 
up  the  river  by  the  ships  in  the  roads  and  the  guns  from  the 
Tower.  They  proceeded  next  to  Arlington-house^  in  the  park, 
where  they  were  entertained  by  the  earl  and  oountess  with  a 
magnificent  banquet.  The  lord  mayor  and  aldennen,  with 
many  worthy  citizens,  came  the  same  day  to  offer  their  con* 
gratulations  to  their  royal  highnesses  on  their  happy  return. 
In  the  evening,  the  city  blazed  widi  illuminations  and  bon- 
fires, the  bells  rang,  and  all  the  tokens  of  popular  rejoicing 
were  expressed.^  These  rejoicings  were  echoed  in  Edinbui^h 
as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  duke  and  duchess 
were  received  in  ''the  good  town,''  of  which  the  following 
traces  have  recently  been  discovered  among  the  Exchequer- 
records,  by  Alexander  Macdonald,  esq :— ^ 

"P&id  to  Robert  Eenxiedy,  102.  Bterling,  for  two  bonfbo^  89tli  of  Haj  and 
1st  of  June,  upon  the  newes  of  their  royal  highneM*  saif  anJYell  at  JjaodotL 
Hore  44^.  Soots,  for  wine  and  glasees  as  within." 

Then  follow  the  vouchers  for  this  outlay,  from  which  we  find 
that  the  glasses  were  broken  by  the  loyal  topers,  and  that  the 
bonfires  were  kindled  ui  the  abbey-close  and  on  Arthur's-seat, 
the  grandest  station  for  such  a  beacon  of  joy  that  the  three 
realms  could  boast.  The  first  thing  that  occupied  James's 
attention  after  his  return  to  England,  was  the  condition  of 
the  widows  of  the  officers  and  seamen  who  had  perished  in 
the  wreck  of  the  Gloucester.  To  those  of  the  common  sea- 
men he  ordered  eleven  months'  pay  to  be  disbursed,  and  that 
the  officers'  widows  should  be  pensioned  as  if  their  husbands 

*  '^Sstorlcal  Memoirs  of  James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany.    Joomal  of  Ji 
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had  died  in  battle,  besides  presenting  each  with  a  donation  from 
his  priTBte  property ;  which  was  received,  sajs  a  contemporarjr 
biographer,  '^  by  the  poor  women  with  many  thanks  and  re- 
iterated prayers  for  his  royal  highnesses  long  life,  health,  and 
prosperity/^  * 

James  and  his  consort  were  now  established  in  their  own 
royal  home  at  St«  James's-pelace  (mce  more,  and  their  pros- 
pects wore  a  ftittenng  brightness  for  a  time.  Mary  Beatrice 
had  ahraya  been  a  fovonrite  with  the  people,  to  which  her 
beauty  and  purity  of  conduct  contributed  not  a  little.  She 
was  now  only  four-and-twenty,  and  the  charms  of  early  youth 
had  ripened  into  matron  dignity  and  grace.  Her  first  appear- 
ance at  the  theatre  with  the  duke  drew  forth  the  most  rap- 
torons  aj^Iauae,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  poetry  of  Otway 
and  Diyden,  in  the  prologue  and  epilogue  of  the  play  that 
was  performed  on  that  occasion.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the 
koreate  addressed  the  following  elegant  lines  to  her .  royal 
highness  on  her  return: — 

•*  Wlin  Ibctioas  ng«  to  crael  exile  drove 
ne  queen  of  beaatj  and  the  oourt  of  lo?^ 
The  Muiee  drooped  with  their  fonaken  arb% 
And  the  Md  Cupids  broke  their  nadeai  dertB : 
liove  could  do  longer  after  Beaotj  stay. 
Bat  wandered  northward,  to  the  verge  of  daj. 
Bat  now  the  ilhisirioae  nymph,  retoraed  again. 
Brings  every  grace  triomphant  in  he^  train ; 
The  wondering  Nereids^  though  they  nused  no  storm, 
T'olk>wed  her  paange  to  behold  her  ftrm : 
Par  from  her  side  flew  Faction,  Strife^  and  Pride, 
And  Envy  did  bat  k)dk  on  her,  and  died. 
Three  gkximy  yean  against  this  day  were  net. 
Bat  th^  one  mighty  son  hath  deand  the  debt; 
For  her  the  weeing  heavens  became  serene. 
For  her  the  ground  is  dad  in  eheerftil  green ; 
For  her  the  nightingales  are  tanght  to  sing. 
And  Natore  hiui  for  her  delayed  the  spring. 
The  Mom  resames  her  long-forgotten  lays, 
And  Love  restored,  his  andent  realm  sorveys, 
Becalls  oar  beaotieB,  and  revives  oar  plays; 
His  waste  dominions  peoples  onoe  again. 
And  firom  her  presence  dates  his  second  reign. 
Botawfol  charms  on  her  fiur  fbrehead  ait. 
Dispensing  what  she  never  will  admit, 
Pleanng,  yet  <5old,  like  Cynthia's  silver  beam. 
The  people's  wonder,  and  tiie  poef  s  theme. 

'  Vemdrs  of  Jame^  Duke  of  York  and  Albany. 
l2 
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The  manifestation  of  popular  &Tour  with  which  the  royal 

exiles  were  greeted  on  their  return  to  England,  was  only  like 

a  burst  of  sunjshine  through  dark  clouds  when  the  thunder 

growls  ominously  in  the  distance.    The  exdusionists   were 

defeated  but  not  conquered.     They  were  outnumbered^  but 

they  continued  to  wage  their  war  with  the  base  weapons  of 

libeb  and  pohtical  squibs.     Hitherto  the  duchess  had  been 

spared  from  open  attacks,   though  more  than  one  obhque 

shaft  had  been  aimed  in  her  direction;  but  now  her  situ* 

ation  was  to  furnish  the  grounds  of  a  false  accusation.    As 

her  last  child  had  been  a  boy,  it  was  confidently  hoped  by  the 

Yorldsts  that  she  would  bring  the  duke  a  son.    The  Orange 

party,  exasperated  at  the  idea  of  these  sanguine  antidpations 

being  realized,  circulated  malicious  reports  that  a  plot  was  in 

preparation  to  deprive  the  Protestant  heiress  to  the  crown  of 

her  place  in  the  succession,  by  the  imposition  of  a  spurious 

diild.    In  Scotland,  these  injurious  rumours  were  indignantly 

noticed  by  a  now  forgotten  lyrist  of  that  period  in  the  fol* 

lowing  elegant  stanzas,  with  which  he  concludes  a  series  of 

mythological  compliments  to  "  York's  lovely  duchess  :*' — 

**  See,  led  by  her  great  admira],  she  is  corner 
Laden  with  such  a  blesdng  home 
As  doth  surmount  our  joy. 
And  with  a  happj  omen  speaks  the  princely  boy 
Heaven  grant  him  live, 
Our  wonted  peace  and  glory  to  retrieve; 

And  by  a  just  renown. 
Within  its  lawftd  centre  fix  the  crown. 
Then  smiley  Great  Britain's  genius,  once  again. 
And  music's  daughter's  loSR;y  numbers  sing; 
And  every  beauteous  nymph  and  loyal  swain 
Thdr  gratefhl  tribute  bring. 
And  only  impious  men 
That  happy  birth  contemn." 

Mary  Beatrice  felt^  however,  more  than  usual  apprehension 
as  her  hour  drew  nigh,  and  entreated  king  Charles  to  permit 
her  to  have  the  comfort  and  support  of  her  mother's  presence. 
The  king,  ever  indulgent  to  his  fair  sister-in-law,  not  only 
acceded  to  her  wish,  but  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  the 
duchess  of  Modena,  acquainting  her  with  her  daughter's  de- 
sire for  her  company,  and  inviting  her  to  his  court.  The 
duchess  of  Modena  being  then  in  ilanders^  came  in  great 
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hBste,  to  aroid  all  troublesome  ceremonies  whicli  might  create 
delay.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  she  was  in  Ijondon, 
than  the  party  that  had  formed  a  base  confederacy  to  stigma* 
tize  the  birth  of  the  in&nt^  in  case  it  proved  to  be  a  prince, 
endeavoured  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  people^  by  circulating 
a  report  that  the  duchess  of  Modena  only  came  to  facihtate 
the  popish  design  of  introdudng  a  boy  to  suppknt  the  female 
heirs  of  the  crown^  in  the  event  of  the  duchess  of  York  giving 
birth  to  a  daughter ;'  thus  imputing  to  the  duchess  of  Modena 
the  aboard  intention  of  depriving  her  own  grandchild  of  the 
dignity  of  a  princess  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  next  pkce  in 
the  r^al  succession  after  her  two  elder  sisters,  for  the  sake  of 
sabstitating  a  boy^  whom  they  pretended  she  had  brought 
from  Holland  for  that  purpose.*  So  early  was  the  determi-i 
nation  betrayed  of  impugning  any  male  issue  that  might  be 
bom  of  the  marriage  of  James  and  Mary  Beatrice  by  the 
Action  which,  six  years  afterwards^  succeeded  in  some  degree 
in  stigmatizing  the  birth  of  their  second  son.  It  is  also  re* 
markable  that  drcumstances  favoured  the  projected  calumny, 
for  Maiy  Beatrice,  who  did  not  expect  her  accouchement  till 
the  end  of  August,  was  unexpectedly  brought  to  bed  on  the 
15  th  of  that  month,  only  three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
duchess  of  Modena.  The  infant  was  bom  before  the  wit* 
neases  whose  presence  was  deemed  necessary  could  be  sum** 
moned ;  but  as  it  proved  a  girl,  nothing  more  was  said  about 
the  Dutch  boy.  Great  rejoicings  were  made  in  Edinburgh  for 
the  safety  of  the  duchess/  of  which  the  following  amuang  do« 

>  Led  T<»ti!o  BritamuG^  torn.  U.  p.  666,  published  in  1684.  '  Ibid. 

'  The  Town-council  Beoord-book  has  the  following  entry  connected  with  this 
CTcnt:—  '*2l8t  day  of  August,  1682. 

''tlie  eooneil  haTO  appointed  a  solemnity  tins  day,  in  testimony  of  the  greal 
jpj  and  saHsfcftinn  that  the  neighboors  and  inhabitants  within  this  dty,  and 
others  his  miyeBty's  lieges  thcrdn  residing,  ought  to  have  for  the  great  blessing 
an  his  miyerty's  good  subjects  have,  through  God  Almighty  his  g^,  of  an  addi- 
taoB  of  ain  dan^ter  of  his  royal  highness  to  the  xoyal  family.  Therefore  th« 
cooDcfl  uppokiktM  a  prodamation  to  go  through  the  city  by  beat  of  drum,  ordaining 
an  the  inbabttants  therein  to  put  on  bonfires  this  day  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
liagiqg  of  the  bells^  hi  testification  of  thdr  joy  and  great  satisfiustion  for  the 
great  hfawing  God  Almighty  has  bestowed  on  the  royal  ikmily,  and  the  happinesf 
the  wbofe  sufafecta  In  iJb  m^est/s  dominions  eijoy  by  the  fbresud  addition  to 
the  royal  htaBj»  Hk  penon  that  fhils  to  put  on  bonfires  shall  pay  a  penalty  of 
SuL  Soota.*  The  aooonnts  of  Magnus  Prince,  the  city  treasurer,  shew  that  the 
bonfiia  oQst  the  good  town  33/.  2#.  Soots. 
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eument,  lid^dy  diBOOvered  among  the  Excheqaer-records*  of 
Sootlandi  is  one  of  the  Testiges : — 

«  Ate  E&lmrgh,  22  AQgii8t»  1682. 
.  *<B6oeiiaedftom8irWiIUan8hsrpkh]»ixuye0tie'sc^ 

pound  starlin,  and  that  for  the  bonfiren  sett  up  in  the  Abbie-do«  and  on  Arthur 
Seat,  on  the  aoootint  of  her  royaQ  highnes  heing  saifly  brought  to  bod.  I  say 
neeaned  by  me,  *  BoBist  EjSNinEiyr.'* 

"  Aboe  xeoeaned  fiv  wyne  and  glanes  spent  at  the  odd  booQn^  the  avm  of 
fhxee  pomid  itarlin.    I  say  receaoed  by  me^  *'  Bobxbt  Ke/hsmdy." 

The  appearance  of  a  comet  the  day  of  the  in&nt'a  birth, 

was  supposed  to  prognosticate  a  great  and  glorious  destiny  for 

the  little  princess^  who  was  baptized^  by  Henry  Compton, 

bishop  of  London^  by  the  names  of  Charlotte  Maria.     Her 

sponsors  were  the  duke  of  Ormonde^  and  the  countesses  of 

Clarendon  and  ArundeL     The  maternal  joy  of  Maiy  Beatrice 

was  as  usual  doomed  to  be  succeeded  by  maternal  grief.    The 

babe^  whose  birth  had  been  so  eagerly  anticipated^  after  an 

ephemeral  existence  of  about  eight  weeks,  died  suddenly  in  a 

convulsian  fit.    It  was  interred  in  the  vault  of  Mary  queen 

of  Scots.    The  prince  of  Orange  wrote  a  letter  to  his  uncle, 

the  duke  of  York,  expressive  of  his  sympathy,  which,  however 

deceitful,  appears  to  have  been  veiy  gratifying  to  the  bereaved 

parent,  unless  James  uses  the  foUowing  expressions  in  bitter 

sarcasm,  well  aware  as  he  was  of  William's  treacherons  jirac- 

tices  against  him.     He  says, — 

"I  had  yomfl  of  the  28id  at  Newmarket^  before  I  came  thenos^  bat  could  aak 
answer  it  sooner  than  now.  I  see  by  it  yon  were  sensibly  toached  with  the  Ioh 
I  had  of  my  little  dangfater,  which  is  bat  what  I  had  retoon  to  expect  ftom  yoa, 
that  are  so  ooDoeined  at  aU  that  happens  to  me.'" 

The  following  spring  James  endeavoured  to  enliven  the 
drooping  spirits  of  his  duchess,  by  taking  her  and  his  daughter 
Anne  to  visit  the  university  of  Oxford.  They  came  from 
Windsor,  May  10th,  1683,  and  were  met  by  the  earl  of 
Abingdon  and  two  hundred  of  the  county  gentiy,  who  escorted 
them  to  Eastgate,  where  they  were  received  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  who  presented  the  duke  with  a  pair  of  gold-fiinged 
gloves,  and  the  duchess  and  the  lady  Anne  with  a  dozen  pairs 
of  ladies'  long  gloves,  richly  embroidered  and  fiinged.     At 

>  By  Alexander  Maffdrmald,  esq,  to  whose  conrtesy  I  was  indebted  ftr  the 
tffanscript. 

*  nobymple's  Appendix.    The  date  of  James's  letter  is  Oct  24^  1682. 
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Christ-cshorch  thej  were  welcomed  by  the  eaf  1  of  Clancarty^ 
who  recited  a  congratulatory  poem  in  honour  of  their  visit.  ^ 
Mary  Beatrice^  being  laudably  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  her  time^  rose,  so  early  on  the  following  morning,  that  by 
six  o'clock  she  was  abroad,  and  visited  Merton  college.  From 
thence,  accompanied  by  her  lord,  she  went  over  Oriel  and 
Corpus  Chrisfci.'  In  the  afternoon  she  walked  in  the  physio 
garden,  and  went  in  state  to  Magdalen  college,  where  Dn 
J  dm  Younger,  fellow  of  that  society,  addressed  an  oration  to 
her  in  Italian,  at  which  her  royal  highness  was  so  well  pleased^ 
that  by  her  influence  and  £ftvour  he  afterwards  obtained  a 
prd>endafaip  of  Canterbury.*  After  seeing  Wadham,  St.  John% 
and  New  college,  the  royal  party  went  out  of  town  in  the 
evening  to  visit  lord  Clarendon,  at  Combury.  Mary  Beatrice 
Tetamed  to  Oxford,  with  her  consort  and  the  princess  Anne^ 
<m  Monday,  May  21st,  about  ten  in  the  morning.  At  three 
they  went  to  the  schools  and  libraries,  and  fiom  thence  to  the 
tfaotxe,  where,  after  a  short  address  ttom  Hie  vice-chancellor, 
the  orator  spoke  in  Latin  to  the  duke,  and  in  English  to  the 
dndieas  and  the  lady  Anne.  Thqr  were  entertained  with  two 
heroic  English  poems  by  Mr.  Creech  of  Wadham,  recited  by 
him ;  and  a  pastoral,  in  dialogue,  composed  by  Dr.  Aldrich. 
Then  tiie  duke,  the  duchess^  and  lady  Anne  were  conducted 
to  the  laboratory,  and  saw  IVadescant's  rarities,  presented  by 
£.  Aahmcle.  llie  duchess  and  lady  Anne  were  shown  several 
eiperimaits  in  Ae  vaults,  and  were  then  led  to  the  middle 
dbamber,  and  ^aoed  at  a  sumptuous  banquet.  That  done^ 
tfa^  visited  Jesns,  Exeter,  lancoluj  and  Brasennose.  The 
next  day,  a  convocation  was  held,  when  several  of  the  duke's 
attendants,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  lord  Churchill,  &c.,  were  made 
doctors  of  civil  laws  !* 

In  the  afternoon,  the  vioe-chanceUor  and  other  doctors 
went  to  tiike  their  leave  of  them,  at  which  time  the  vioe-chan- 
cdlor  did,  in  the  name  of  the  university,  present  to  the  duke 

*  \Vliite  Kcnncf  8  MS.  Diary ;  Brxtuh  MnaeTim. 

Wlute  Keniief  ■  MS.  Dteiy.    Ant.  k-Wood,  Fasti  Oxonicnsiii. 

Ibid.,  Samuel  Parker.  *  White  Eennef  ■  M&  Diary. 
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the  Histoiy  and  Antiquities  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  with 
the  plates  thereunto  belonging;  to  the  duchess  the  said  plates 
by  tiiemsdvesi  and  Plofs  Natural  History  of  Oxforddiire; 
and  a  fair  English  Bible  to  the  lady  Anne ;  all  which  books 
were  richly  bound.  ^ 

The  court  of  Mary  Beatrice  at  St.  James's-palaoe  was 
always  magnificent^  and  fjEur  more  orderly  than  that  at  White* 
hall.  Oregorio  Leti,  the  historiographer  to  Charles  11.^  gives 
the  following  list  of  the  English  ladies,  of  whom  her  house* 
hold  was  composed  in  the  year  1688:^  ''Penelope  Ohrieo, 
countess  of  Peterborough,  speaks  French  well,  salaiy  1600 
crowns.''  This  lady  had  been  with  her  ever  since  her  mar- 
riage. ''Susanna  Armine,  lady  Bellasys;''  the  reader  will 
remember  that  this  lady  had  been  honourably  wooed  by  the 
duke  of  York  for  his  wife.  He  had  vindicated  her  character 
by  making  her  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  his  duchess,  who 
never  expressed  the  slightest  jealousy  of  her.  The  countess 
of  Roscommon  was  another  of  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber. 
Her  six  maids  of  honour  were  Frances  Walsingham,  Catharine 
Fraser,  Anne  KiUigrew,  Anne  Kingsmill,  Catharine  Walters, 
and  Catharine  Sedley, — ^the  last,  with  a  salary  of  800  crowns: 
she  was  an  object  of  great  uneasiness  to  her  royal  highness, 
on  account  of  her  illicit  tie  with  the  duke.  Lady  Harrison 
held  the  office  of  mother  of  the  maids:  lady  Jones  was 
chamber-keeper.  Her  bedchamber  women  were  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Dawson,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Anne  Hyde, 
duchess  of  York,  with  a  salary  of  600  crowns ;  lady  Bromley, 
ditto;  lady  Wentworth;  lady  Bourchier;  and  lady  Turner. 
The  household  of  Maiy  Beatrice  had  much  higher  salaries 
than  those  of  her  royal  nster-in-law,  queen  Catharine ;  but 
the  duke's  economy  enabled  his  consort  to  be  generous,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  her  ladies  had  any  perquisites. 

Early  in  the  year  1684  the  duke  of  York  was  instated  in 
his  post  of  lord  admiral,  on  which  occasion  the  first  Jacobite 
song  was  written  and  set  to  music;  it  was  entitled — 

I  Wood,  Fasti,  anno  1683. 
*  Haiy  Beatrice  had  fotir  Italian  ladies :  madamo  de  Montecocoli  and  licr 
daughter,  madamo  Molzi^  and  Pelegrina  Tunnies  in  her  household. 
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"I^t  ntas'  and  Patience*  stir  np  a  oommotion. 

Their  plotting  and  swearing  shall  prosper  no  more, 
Koir  gallant  old  Jamie  commands  on  the  ocean. 

And  mighty  Charles  keeps  them  in  awe  on  the  shore. 

Jamie  the  Taliant,  the  champion  royal ! 

His  own  and  the  monarchy's  rival  withstood; 
The  bane  and  the  terror  of  those,  the  disloyal. 

Who  slew  his  loved  &ther,  and  thint  fiir  his  blood. 

York  the  great  admiral,— ocean's  defender. 

The  joy  of  oar  navy,  the  dread  of  its  foes ; 
The  lawful  successor, — what  upstart  pretender 

Shall  dar^  in  our  isle,  the  true  heir  to  oppose? 

Janue,  wlio  quelled  the  proud  foe  on  the  ocean. 
And  rode  the  sole  conqueror  over  the  main; 

To  this  gallant  hero  let  idl  pay  devotion. 
For  Enghmd  her  admiral  sees  him  agun." 

Maiy  Beatrice  was  attacked  with  a  sadden  alarming  ill- 
ness in  the  latter  end  of  May  the  same  year^  in  the  absence 
of  her  lord,  who  had  been  summoned  by  the  king  to  attend  a 
coimcil  at  Windsor.  As  soon  as  the  duke  heard  of  her  in- 
dispositiQn  he  hastened  to  her,  but  the  danger  was  over  by  the 
time  he  arrived.  In  a  letter,  dated  May  30th,  James  relates 
the  symptoms  of  her  malady  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  adding, 
"  But  now^  Qod  be  thanked,  she  is  quite  well  of  that,  and  free 
from  a  feverish  distemper  which  came  with  it,  and  I  hope  will 
be  well  enough  to  go  to  Windsor  by  the  end  of  next  week.''* 
After  spending  about  three  weeks  with  the  court  at  Windsor, 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  returned  for  a  few  days  to  their 
own  palace  at  St.  James's.  Up  to  that  period,  the  friendly 
rehtions  between  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  step-daughter  the 
princess  Anne,  who  had  now  been  married  several  months  to 
prince  6eoi^  of  Denmark,  had  not  been  interrupted.  £vi* 
dence  of  the  regard  which  subsisted  between  them  at  this 
time  appears  in  the  following  casual  commimication,  in  a 
letter  frosa  James  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  dated  June  26th, 
1684 :  «  The  duchess  intends  for  Tunbridge  on  Monday.  My 
daughter,  the  princess  of  Denmark,  designs  to  go  there  also, 
to  keep  her  company,  but  not  to  take  the  waters."^ 

'  TitoB  Oates,  the  inventor  of  the  popish  plot. 
'  FitieBee  Ward,  the  fiumtic  alderman.  '  Dahymple's  Appendix. 

«  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  voL  ii.  p.  50. 
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A  season  of  peace  and  national  prosperity  had  sacceeded 
the  crisis  of  the  Bye-house  plot.  The  duke  of  York  appeared 
firmly  planted  beside  the  throne^  and  his  influence  guided  the 
helm  of  state;  but  his  knowledge  of  business  and  love  of 
economy  suited  not  the  views  of  the  corrupt  and  selfish  states- 
men of  whom  his  brother's  cabinet  was  composed.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1685  a  secret  cabal  was  formed  against 
him^  of  which  the  leading  members  were  the  earls  of  Sunder- 
land and  Halifax^  lord  Gk)dolphin^  and  the  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouthy  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  driving  him  and  his  consort  into  exile  ;^  but  before  their 
plans  were  matured,  the  unexpected  death  of  the  sovereign 
placed  the  rightful  heir  of  the  crown  in  a  position  to  make 
them  tremble.  "  They  were  trying  to  send  us  into  banish- 
ment  again,''  says  Mary  Beatrice,  ''just  before  we  became 
king  and  queen  of  England.''^  This  event  occurred  on 
Pebruaiy  the  6th,  1685. 

^  Life  of  James  II.    Lmgard.    Mackintodu 
'  MS.  MfmnriiUg  in  the  archivei  of  Fmkoe. 
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QUSSlf- CONSORT  OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND,  KINO  OF 
ORSAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Xtfy  BwCriw  qiMen  of  EiiglaBd--H«r  g^  for  the  desfih  of  C^ 
bvify  of  kii^  Jamen — ^Reforms  at  court — ^NegotiatioDs  fbr  her  brothcr't 
narrnge— HI  health  and  nnhappinesB  of  the  queen — Her  dislike  to  rouge — 
CathntM  Sedky — Queen's  jealousy — Her  migesty's  splendid  regaHa — ^Anec* 
dotei  of  the  coronation  Khig  and  queen  go  in  state  to  mass — Monmouth's 
TriisUion— False  aapcnion  on  the  queen — Sedley  created  countess  of  Dor- 
dierter^Anger  of  the  queen — She  takes  to  her  chamber— Passionate  soena 
withlte  kiii^^I«dy  DocdieBter  banished  from  ooart—Embavy  to  Bome^ 
Qaesn  vints  the  camp  at  Hoonslow — Her  displeasure  agunst  lord  Rochester 
-^Her  dislike  of  fkther  Petre — Death  of  the  duchess  oif  Modena — Grief  of 
the  qpeen--Sbe  goes  to  Bath  with  the  Idng— Hi^  attentions  to  her— His 
pilgi^Mge  to  St.  Wimfred's  weU— Warned  of  the  treachery  of  the  prince  of 
Orange — Queen'a  pregnancy — Public  thanksgivings — Ix\jurious  reports — 
Dednalion  of  libeih^  of  coosdenoe— The  king  and  William  Penn— Father 
Betve  and  the  queen:— PrineeM  Anne's  hatrod  to  the  qneea— Her  aeciet 
nacUnstions  agunst  her — Outward  dvilitry — Queen's  sndden  illness. 

Uaky  Beatrice  was  an  attendant  on  the  death-bed  of  her 
royal  brother-in-law^  Chadea  II.,  and  the  only  person  in  that 
RXKQ  to  irhom  queen  Catharine  ventured  to  speak  a  word  in 
ooafidenoe  on  his  apiritoal  affairs.^  No  one  lamented  more 
rincerely  for  the  fatal  termination  of  the  illness  of  that 
iDonaidiy  although  it  was  an  event  that  elevated  her  consort 
and  herself  to  a  throne.  "  The  queen  that  now  is/'  writes  an 
eye-witness  of  the  last  moments  of  Charles  II.,  "  was  a  most 
pMBonate  moomer,  and  so  tender-hearted,  as  to  think  a 
crown  dearly  bought  with  the  loss  of  such  a  brother.""  Mary 
Beatrioe  herself  when  alluding  to  her  feelings  on  this  occasion 
long  years  afterwards,  said,  *'  I  confess  that  I  took  no  pleasure 
in  the  envied  name  of  a  queen.     I  was  so  greatly  afflicted  for 

'  See  the  biography  of  Catharine  of  Braganza,  vol.  ▼.  p.  6^. 
'  Utter  to  the  rer.  Frauds  Bopcr,  in  sir  Henry  Ellis's  Letters,  first  Series^ 
▼3Liii.p.837. 
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the  death  of  king  Charles,  that  I  dared  not  give  free  vent  to 
my  grief,  lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  hjrpocrifly  or  grimace. 
I  had  loved  him  very  dearly,  and  with  reason,  for  he  was  very 
amiable,  and  had  shown  me  much  kindness/' ' 

The  same  moment  that  certified  the  fact  that  Charles  IL 
had  ceased  to  breathe,  saw  eveiy  knee  bent  in  homage  to  the 
calumniated  duke  of  York,  while  every  voice  united  in  dying, 
*'  Grod  save  king  James  11/'  The  crown  had  taken  away  dl 
defects,  and  he  was  instantaneously  beset  on  every  side  with 
compliments  and  congratulations.  Exhausted  with  giief  and 
watching,  beholding  in  the  lifeless  form  before  him  a  solemn 
lesson  on  the  frailty  of  earthly  grandeur,  and  sickening;  per* 
haps,  at  the  shameless  adulation  of  the  time-serving  courtiers, 
the  new  sovereign  withdrew  to  his  closet,  to  commune  with 
his  own  heart  in  silence.  After  a  brief  pause,  James  met  his 
council,  and  was  recognised  as  the  lawful  monarch  of  the 
realm  without  a  dissentient  voice.  He  expressed  his  pas- 
sionate sorrow  for  his  brother's  death,  and  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  governing  by  the  established  laws,  and  supporting  the 
church  of  England.  "  I  have  often,"  said  he,  in  conclusion, 
"  ventured  my  life  in  defence  of  this  nation,  and  will  go  as  far 
as  any  man  in  preserving  its  just  privil^es."'  This  declara- 
tion was  received  with  unanimous  applause.  He  was  imme- 
diately proclaimed  at  the  gates  of  Whitehall,  and  afterwards  in 
the  city,  amidst  tiie  acclamations  of  the  populace.^     Evelyn, 

^  MS.  Memorialfl  of  Maiy  Beatrice,  in  the  arcfaiveB  of  the  Idngdom  of  Fnnoe: 
ChaiUot  collection.  '  Jonmal  of  James  II.     Echard.    Lingard,  &c. 

^  All  the  former  animoritiea  seemed  to  be  forgotten  amidst  the  loud  acdama- 
tions  of  his  people  on  his  accession  to  the  thronc-Wellwood's  Memoirs^  p.  154. 
"  I  was  present^"  says  the  celebrated  nonconfivmist  minister,  Edmund  Calamj, 
"  upon  the  spot  at  the  proclaiming  king  James  at  the  upper  end  of  Wood-street 
in  Cheapside,  which  is  one  of  those  places  where  prodamataon  is  usuaUy  made 
upon  such  occasions,  and  m  j  head  ached  at  the  acckmaticns  made  on  that  occa- 
sion, which,  as  fiur  as  I  could  observe,  were  very  generaL  And  it  is  to  me  good 
evidence  tlwt  all  the  histories  that  ftU  into  our  hands  are  to  be  read  with  cau- 
tion^ to  observe  that  bishop  Bumet  pontively  affirms  that  few  tears  were  shed 
for  the  former  [Charles  IL],  nor  were  there  any  shouts  of  joy  for  the  present 
king  [James  IL] ;  whereas  I,  who  was  at  that  time  actually  present,  can  bear 
witness  to  the  contrary.  The  bishop,  indeed,  who  was  then  abroad,  might  easily 
be  misinformed;  but  methinks  he  should  not  have  been  so  positive  in  a  matter 
of  that  nature  when  he  was  at  a  distance." — An  Historical  Account  of  My  own 
Life,  with  some  Reflections  on  the  Times  I  have  lived  in ;  by  Edmund  Calamy, 
T>.|  vol.  i.  pp.  116,117. 
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who  assisted  at  this  ceremony,  returned  with  the  state  officers 
and  the  heralds  to  Whitehall^  and  was  introduced  into  the 
presence  of.  the  new  king  and  queeUi  tells  us,  that  ''the 
king,  tired  out  as  he  was  with  grief  and  fittigue,  had  been 
compelfed,  meantime,  to  take  a  little  repose  on  his  bed,  but 
was  now  risen,  and  in  his  undress/'     The  queen  was  still  in 
bed ;  but  the  deputation  being  introduced  into  her  apartment, 
—queens  had  neither  rest  nor  privacy  allowed  them  in  those 
days  of  royni  slaTcry, — ^'  she  put  forth  her  hand,  seeming  to 
be  mudi  afflicted,"  as  I  beUeve  she  was,  pursues  Evelyn, 
"  having  deported  herself  so  decently  upon  all  occasions  since 
she  came  into  England,  which  made  her  universally  beloved/'^ 
The  following  Sunday  their  majesties  went  publicly  to  mass 
in  the  queen's  chapel  in  St.  Jamcs's-palace,  leaving  the  chapel- 
royal  at  Whitdiall  for  the  use  of  the  princess  Anne  of  Den« 
mark  and  the  Protestant  portion  of  tiieir  household.     That 
Sunday  almost  every  pulpit  in  the  metropolis  echoed  with  the 
praises  of  the  new  sovereign,  and  with  prayers  that  he  and 
his  ocmaort  might  enjoy  a  long  and  happy  reign.     The  first 
few  days  after  their  accession  to  the  throne,  their  majesties 
were  chiefly  occupied  in  receiving  the  compliments  and  condo* 
knees  of  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  sovereigns  in  Europe. 
Maiy  Beatrice  received  and  entertained  her  court,  seated 
under  a  mouniing  canopy  of  state,  with  a  black  foot-doth.^ 
She  performed  her  part  with  the  grace  and  dignity  that  were 
aatoral  to  her,  but  she  took  no  pleasure  in  her  new  honours; 
she  was  a  childless  mother,  and  though  she  was  only  seven 
aiid4wenty,  her  enemies  b^an  to  insinuate  the  improbability 
of  her  bringing  heirs  to  the  throne.     James  had  four  illegi- 
timate children  by  Arabella  Churchill,  and  two  by  his  present 
mistress,  Catharine  Sedley.     His  majesty,  however,   being 
bent  on  effecting  a  moral  reform  in  his  court,  persuaded  Mrs. 
Sedley  to  absent  herself  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  those  who 
had  feared  that  she  would  act  the  same  part  in  the  reign  of 
James,  as  the  duchess  of  Cleveland  had  done  in  that  of 
Charles  n. 
King  James  was  a  person  of  better  intentions  than  his  bro- 

>  Srelyn't  Bmrj,  yoL  IL  *  Ibid. 
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ther.  He  expressed  publidj  his  abhorranoe  of  diinking  and 
sweariDg.  ''On  Sunday  last/'  writes  a  oontempoiaiy,  ''the 
king^  gdng  to  mass,  told  his  attendants  he  had  been  in- 
fbnned  that  since  his  declaring  against  the  disoider  of  the 
household,  some  had  the  impudence  to  i^pear  drunk  in  the 
queen's  presence,  lis  thought  he  reflected  an  the  duke  of 
A.;  but  he  advised  them  at  their  peril  to  obsenre  his  orders^ 
which  he  would  see  obeyed/'^  James  also  disoouraged  the 
practice  of  duelling,  which  was  one  of  the  prevailing  ains  of 
the  age,  and  had  caused  several  firightful  tzagedies  in  his 
brother's  court :  among  other  things,  he  said,  "  I  know  a  man 
who  has  fought  nine  duels,  and  yet  is  a  very  coward,  hav- 
ing manifestly  shown  himself  so  during  an  engagement  at 
bca"*  The  king  attended  closely  to  business,  and  a  great 
change  for  the  better  appeared  in  the  manners  of  the  oomr- 
tiers :  profEOie  and  licentious  speeches  were  no  longer  tole- 
rated. 

The  first  use  Mary  Beatrice  made  of  her  new  power  and 
dignity  as  queen  of  England,  was  an  attempt  to  ccmipel  her 
brother,  the  duke  of  Modena,  who  had  perversely  remained  a 
bachelor  till  he  was  five-and-twenty,  to  enter  the  holy  pale  of 
wedlock  with  a  consort  of  her  providing.  The  young  lady 
whom  she  was  desurous  of  making  duchess  of  Modena  was 
mademoiselle  de  Bouillon,  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses  in 
France,  nearly  related  to  themselves  also,  for  her  mother  was 
one  of  the  fair  Mancini  sisters.  Perhaps  the  duke  of 
Modena  disliked  the  connexion,  or  preferred  choosing  a  wife 
for  himself,  for  he  coldly  declined  the  alhance.  Mary 
Beatrice,  who  appears  to  have  taken  an  infinity  of  pains  in 
gaining  ihe  consent  of  the  lady  and  of  the  king  of  France, 
under  the  idea  that  she  was  rendering  her  brother  a  great 
service,  attributed  his  refusal  to  the  evil  counsels  of  his 
prime-minister  and  &vourite,  prince  Cesar,  a  kinsman  of  their 
£unily.  The  records  in  the  Archives  dea  Affaires  Etran' 
ghree  de  Prance  ooimected  with  this  business,  prove  that  she 
behaved  with  petulance  towards  her  brother  and  his  minister. 
''  In  her  letter  of  the  26th  of  February,  there  are  marks  of 

^Letters  of  the  Herbert  fiimily.  'Ibid. 
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great  anger  cm  the  part  of  the  queen  of  Engltodagainist  prince 
Ceaar"  observes  our  authority;^  ^'  and  she  seems  disposed  to 
cany  matters  with  a  high  hand^  as  she  says  he  is  the  cause  of 
preventing  the  marriage  she  has  proposed,  for  which  marriage 
she  testifies  the  most  ardent  widi/^  In  another  letter, 
written  by  her  on  the  6th  of  March,  she  manifests  the  same 
disposition.  ^'The  king,  her  husband,  has  told  the  abb^ 
.Biizinij,  that  of  all  the  matches  that  had  been  proposed  for 
the  duke,  that  with  mademoiselle  de  Bouillon  was  the  most 
advantageous  for  him,  and  that  he  thought  he  ought  not  to 
hesitate  any  longer  about  accepting  it,  since  the  king  of 
France  had  expressed  a  wish  for  it,  and  it  was  the  only 
means  by  which  he  could  reinstate  himself  in  the  good  graces 
of  that  prince;  and  that,  for  the  future,  he  must  not  reckon 
on  the  good  ofiBces  either  of  the  queen  or  himself,  unless  he 
resolved  to  follow  their  advice/' 

l^Iary  Beatrice,  suspecting  that  prince  Cesar  had  suiq^uressed 
her  former  letters  to  the  duke,  her  brother,  wrote  a  pasaoonate 
letter  to  the  duke  complaining  of  his  conduct,  which,  she  said, 
^she  entirely  attributed  to  that  person;  and  that,  if  he  did 
not  alter  his  determination,  and  consent  to  this  advantageous 
match  which  she  had  proposed  for  him,  she  should  be  com* 
pelled  to  add  her  resentment  to  that  of  the  king  of  France/' 
In  a  letter  to  Louis  XIV.  she  positively  declared  '^that  she 
never  would  desist  from  this  design  till  she  had  brought  it  to 
pass,  the  king  of  England  and  she  having  set  their  hearts  upon 
k  ;  and  that  it  could  not  fail  of  being  accomplished,  provided 
Louis  continued  in  the  same  mind.  Nevertheless,''  added 
■he,  ''I  see  plainly  that  prince  Cesar  will  not  allow  the 
dnke  of  Modena  to  marry,  that  he  may  retain  his  influence 
over  him,  and  continue  to  govern  him  as  he  has  hitherto  done." 
She  begged  that  Louis  would  conununicate  with  her  privately 
on  this  matter,  as  she  did  not  wish  to  discuss  it  with  his  am- 
bassador BariUon.  The  duke  of  Modena  wrote  to  his  sister, 
"  that  he  had  some  thoughts  of  coming  to  England,  to  explain 
to  her  in  person  the  reasons  that  prevented  him  from  accepting 

*  loedited  US.  in  the  Arcbivei  dei  Affiures  Etnng^res  da  Fnaoe.  Cofminuiii* 
otodbj  manyeor  DomoQt. 
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her  proposition/^  When  she  had  lead  this  letter,  she  ex- 
ckimedi  with  great  vehemence,  "  Unless  he  has  vowed  himself 
a  monk,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  he  should  not  many; 
and  if  he  does  marry,  why  should  he  not  accept  the  propo- 
sition that  I  have  made  to  him  ?"  She  wrote  again  to  Louis, 
telling  him  she  was  inclined  to  ask  the  king,  her  husband,  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  representing  to  him 
how  wrong  he  was  to  demur  giving  his  hand  where  she  had 
advised  as  the  most  advantageous  marriage  he  could  make, 
since  it  would  wholly  reinstate  him  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
king  of  France,  with  whom  he  was  at  variance;  therefore 
he  ought  to  consider  it  as  the  greatest  good  she  could  pro- 
cure for  him,''  observing  ''that  she  considered  prince  Cesar 
had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  false  steps  the  duke  her  brother 
had  taken,  and  that  if  she  could  only  get  the  duke  to  come  to 
England,  she  had  every  hope  that  she  should  be  able  to  induce 
him  to  enter  into  this  alliance;  only  she  much  doubted  that 
prince  Cesar  would  never  permit  him  to  come,  lest  sucL  a 
journey  might  be  prejudicial  to  his  design  of  continuing  to 
govern  the  duke  and  country  of  Modena  as  tyrannically  as  he 
had  hitherto  done;  so  that  she  foresees  he  will  prevent  it, 
and  she  is  quite  sure  that  he  has  suppressed  most  ol  the  letters 
that  she  has  written  to  her  brother."^  The  dangerous  position 
of  the  duke  of  Modena's  affairs,  in  consequence  of  his  rash 
quarrel  with  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  pains  Mary  Beatrice  had 
^en  to  effect  a  reconciliation  by  means  of  the  proposed 
marriage  between  him  and  mademoiselle  de  Bouillon,  cannot 
excuse  the  imperious  manner  in  which  she  attempted  to  over- 
rule his  reluctance.  Little  had  she  learned  of  the  combative 
nature  of  mankind  during  her  twelve  years  of  matrimony.  It 
seems  that  Jamesf  allowed  her  to  say  what  she  pleased  in  any 
matter  of  dispute,  but  acted  according  to  his  own  pleasure. 
In  many  respects,  he  had  acted  much  wiser  and  better  if  he 
had  followed  her  advice.  •  She  was  greatiy  opposed  to  his 
allowing  father  Petre  any  share  in  his  coundls ;  she  disliked 

>  BoeamentB  in  tlie  Archives  dei  Affiiires  Etnmgeres,  by  &TOiir  of  M.  Qwat, 
The  duke  of  Modena  resisted  the  dictation  of  his  royal  sister,  and  took  a  consort 
of  hia  own  selection,  Margarctta  Fanifisc,  daughter  of  Ranncd  II.,  dnke  of 

vma.«-L'Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates. 
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the  man,  and  perceived  that  he  Tfoold  lead  her  royal  husband 
into  impopnlar  courses. 

Of  a  fiir  more  courteous  character  than  her  correspondence 
with  the  duke  of  Modena,  her  brother,  was  the  letter  which 
Maiy  Beatrice  wrote  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  reply  to  the 
congratulations  he  had  addressed  to  her  by  his  ambassador : 

"Whitehall,  March  16, 1685. 

"  The  Imei  yoa  aent  me  hj  Mr.  Orerke  [Overkirk],  and  the  oompliments  he 
made  me  from  yoa,  were  so  obll^g,  that  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you  half 
cnjoj^h  for  it;  but  I  hope  you  believe  that  all  the  marka  yon  give  me  of  your 
frienddup  are  Tery  agreeable  to  me,  and  so  must  desire  the  continuance  of 
it,  which  I  am  sore  I  ahall  always  deserve  from  you ;  for  nothing  can  ever  alter 
ne  from  bemg,  with  all  nnoerity,  and  without  compliments,       »  Yours  truly, 

"M.  R." 

"Pny  follow  mj  example  and  write  to  me  without  any  ceremony,  for  it  is 
not  to  be  minded  between  such  friends  as  we  are."^ 

Hough  all  things  wore  a  smiling  aspect  at  the  beginning 
of  her  consort's  reign^  the  fickle  multitude  evincing  the  en- 
thusiastic loyalty  which  is  generally  manifested  towards  a  new 
sorereigu,  Mary  Beatrice  was  neither  well  in  body  nor  tranquil 
ia  mmd.  ''The  health  of  the  queen  of  England/'  writes 
Barillon  to' Louis  XIV.,  "  is  not  in  a  good  state;  those  who 
are  about  her  person  beUeve  that  she  will  not  live  long.  Her 
malady  is  a  species  of  inflammation  on  the  chesty  with  violent 
attacks  of  colic,  which  frequently  return.  She  believes  herself 
in  danger/'*  In  another  letter  his  excellency  speaks  of  her 
majesty  having  become  very  thin  and  pale.  Up  to  that  period^ 
Maiy  Beatrice  had  never  used  art  to  heighten  her  complexion. 
She  had  a  great  objection  to  rouge,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
taste,  but  firom  a  religious  scruple.  It  was,  however,  the 
fashion  for  the  ladies  of  her  court  to  paint,  and  the  king  told 
ber  he  wished  her  to  do  the  same,  more  out  of  complaisance, 
probably,  to  the  opinion  of  others,  than  because  he  imagined 
that  artifidal  opaque  tints  of  red  could  harmonize  better  with 
the  classic  dignity  of  her  features  than  her  own  pure  marble- 
like complexion.  The  queen,  willing  to  please  her  lord  at: 
any  rate,  at  length  complied  with  the  fasWon,  by  putting  on 
^uge.    Father  Seraphin,  a  Capuchin  friar  of  great  sanctity, 

^Diliymple'a  Appendix,  116.    Copied  frx}m  the  original  in  long  WilUam'a 
»«.  It  Ka»mgtoii.pa]aoe.  a  Despatches  in  For'a  Appendix. 
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seemed  surprised  when  he  saw  her  thus ;  and  in  reply  to  her 
remark  about  the  paleness  that  seemed  to  reader  it  neoeasaiy, 
bluntly  exclaimed,  '^  Madame,  I  would  rather  see  your  nugesty 
yellow,  or  even  green,  than  rouged.''  This  being  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  the  queen  was  infinitely  amused  at  the 
uncourtier-like  sincerity  of  the  old  ecclesiastic,  and  could  nev& 
think  of  his  rejoinder  without  laughing.*  The  cause  that 
robbed  the  cheek  of  the  oo^isort  q£  James  U.  of  bloom, 
preyed  on  her  spirits,  and  occasionally  ruffled  the  equanimity 
of  her  temper,  was  her  inability  to  induce  him  to  dismiss  his 
audacious  paramour,  Catharine  Sedley,  from  her  household.* 
This  woman,  after  James's  accession  to  the  throne,  aspired  to 
become  a  recognised  state  mistress,  and  to  enjoy  the  like 
power  she  had  seen  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  exercise  in 
the  late  reign.  Unfortunately,  those  who  called  themselves 
James's  best  friends,  the  earl  of  Rochester  for  instance,  and 
other  gentlemen  who  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  blind  zeal  for 
Bomanism,  which  they  attributed  to  the  influence  of  his  oon- 
aort,  thought  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  that  influence  were 
eotmterbalanoed  by  the  fascinations  of  her  rivaL  Catharine 
Sedley  piqued  herself  on  being  "  a  good  Protestant,"  which 
goodness  consisted  not,  in  her  case,  in  the  purity  and  holiness 
of  life  enjoined  by  the  reformed  religion,  but  in  hostility  to 
that  of  Rome,  and  she  was  accustomed  to  amuse  James  with 
the  most  cutting  raillery  on  the  ceremonies  and  dogmas  of  his 
frdth.  It  was  devoutly  hoped  by  Rochester,  Clarendon,  and 
others,  that  her  powers  of  ridicule  would,  in  time,  destroy  his 
mBJesty's  unpopular  veneration  for  the  church  of  Rome,  and 

'  MS.  Memoxiali  of  Ifary  of  ModeniL 
**  Catharine  Sedley  was  the  daughter  of  the  witty  and  profligate  genflemaa- 
tmthor,  air  Charles  Sedley :  she  had  heen  mistress  to  James  11.  for  some  time 
previous  to  his  marriage  with  the  queen.  She  was  very  plain,  excepting  a  stately 
figmn :  she  had  a  talent  for  repartee,  coarse  enough  to  be  called  wit  in  those 
days.  She  innsted  on  the  reward  fer  her  Tile  coarse  of  life,  which  was  granted 
hy  James,  who  made  her  baroness  of  Darlington  and  oonntess  of  Dorciiester,  bat 
only  for  life.  The  most  respectable  trait  in  her  fether^s  character  was  his  indig* 
nation,  as  a  gentleman,  at  tl^  disgracefol  advancment  of  his  only  child.  Henoa 
-that  well-known  Hue  of  Dr.  Johnson, — 

**  And  Sedley  corsed  the  form  that  pleased  a  king.** 
danghter,  by  the  kin^  married  Sheffield  doke  of  BncVingbami 
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they  very  improperly  enoooraged  him  in  his  tmprincipled  vio- 
lation  of  his  oonjugal  duties.^ 

The  queen,  when  she  learned  that  her  rival  was  supported 
hy  the  king's  brothez8*in-law,  treated  tiiiem  and  their  ladies 
with  the  disdain  which  snch  conduct  was  calculated  to  excite 
in  her  hoeom.  This  was  in  turn  resented  and  revenged  in 
TuioQS  yrmjn,  and  the  result  was,  that  Sunderlandi  who  was 
politically  opposed  to  the  earl  of  Rochester,  and  affected  to 
pay  great  coort  to  the  queen,  worked  his  way  into  a  pre* 
ponderaaoe  of  power  in  the  cabinet,  not  through  her  favour, 
for  she  always  distrusted  him,  but  in  consequence  of  her  hos- 
tility to  the  allies  of  Catharine  Sedley.'  Sad  indeed  it  is 
when  the  virtuous  affections  of  .a  pure  and  sensitive  heart  are 
rendered  instrumental  to  the  selfish  interest  of  cold,  calculat- 
ing pohtidans.  Yet  the  jealousy  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  not 
the  ooarBe  feeling  that  bdongs  to  vulgar-minded  women. 
Long  after  the  death  of  her  lord,  when  she  alluded  to  her 
affection  for  him,  she  once  adverted  to  her  wrongs  in  these 
words :  ''  I  will  not  say  that  he  had  no  other  attachment  or 
ptsaoiL  The  Idng  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  crown  to  his 
&ith,  bat  had  no  power  to  banish  a  mistress,  I  said  to  him 
once,  *  Sir,  is  it  possible  that  you  would,  for  the  sake  of  one 
PMBOQ,  h)8e  the  merit  of  all  your  sacrifices?''^  On  another 
oecMioo  her  majesty  confessed  that  she  had  suffered  herself 
to  be  ao  &r  transported  by  her  indignant  feelings,  as  to  say 
to  the  long,  "  Give  her  my  dower,  make  her  queen  of  Eng- 
land, but  let  me  never  see  her  more  I"  Mary  Beatrice  con- 
sidered, however,  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  fault,  in 
speaking  thus  to  her  lord.*  The  remonstrances  of  the  priests 
and  the  Catholic  lords,  who  made  common  cause  with  her 
majeaty,  induced  James  to  expunge  Mrs.  Sedley's  name  from 
the  list  of  the  ladies  of  his  injured  consort's  household,  and 
he  made  a  strong  effort  to  break  the  disgraceful  tie  by  enjoin- 
ing her  departure  from  the  court.  Such  intimacies  are  much 
c»ier  contracted  than  broken,  as  all  princes  find  to  their  cost. 
Catharine  kft  town  for  a  little  while,  but  retained  her  apart- 

'MaAfntflriL     liiiiganl.  'Ibid, 

a  ICa  Manamb  of  Jiuy  Beatrice  by  a  niter  of  Ouullot 
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ments  at  Whitehall ;  the  result  will  be  shown  anon.  It  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  that  James  really  preferred  a  coarse- 
minded^  nnchaste,  ngly  woman  to  his  virtuous^  loving,  and 
beautiM  wife.  The  empire  of  Catharine  Sedley  was  that  of 
habit^  maintained  by  violence  and  efl&ontery.  She  was  the 
mother^  at  that  time^  of  a  grown  np  daughter^  whom  he  had 
married  to  the  earl  of  Annesley.  There  are  many  proofed 
notwithstanding  his  iniideUties^  that  James  r^arded  his  con- 
sort with  feelings  of  respect^  amounting  to  veneration.  His 
admiration  for  her  personal  charms  is  testified  by  the  device 
he  chose  for  the  reverse  of  her  coronation  medal,  in  which  her 
graceful  figure^  clothed  in  flowing  draperies,  is  seated  on  a 
rock  in  the  attitude  of  a  Britannia,  with  an  inscription  fit>m 
-Sneas's  address  to  Venus,  o  dea  ceete. 

The  proclamations  were  issued  for  the  coronation  of  the 
king  and  queen,  to  take  place  April  23rd,  being  St.  George's- 
day.     Circulars  were  on  this  occasion  issued  to  the  peeresses 
to  attend  in   scarlet  robes   and  coronets  on  the  queen  at 
that  ceremonial.     One  of  the  Scotch  judges,  sir  John  Lauder 
of  Fountainhall,  makes  a  singular  observation  in  his  diary  on 
the  intimation  that  Mary  Beatrice  was  to  be  crowned :  ''What 
the  coronation  of  the  queen  imports,  is  doubted  if  it  will  make 
her  regent  after  his  death.     A  massy  crown  of  gold  is  making 
for  her.'''     No  queen-consort  had  been  crowned  in  England, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  since  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  great  interest  was  excited  at  the  expectation  of 
Mary  of  Modena  taking  her  proper  place  in  this  imposing 
spectacle,  which  her  great  beauty  and  majestic  figure  were 
eminently  calculated  to  adorn.    So  many  ancient  daims  were  , 
revived  for  the  performance  of  various  services,  which,  in  the  i 
olden  times,  were  required  of  the  manorial  nobihty  of  England  I 
by  the  sovereign,  but  which  had  in  later  years  fisdlen  into  disuse,  i 
that  a  coiurt  was  empowered  to  sit  at  Westminster  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  them  previous  to  the  coronation.     This  court 
was  opened  on  the  80th  of  March.     Many  of  these  claims 
being  founded  on  oral  tradition,  were  judged  obsolete.^     The 

'  Among  tome  of  the  cnrioaf  observanoes  oomiGcied  with  the  customs  of 
"igality  in -the  olden  time  on  snch  occasions,  may  be  reckoned  the  claim  of  tlie  ' 
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lord  of  the  manor  of  Bardolf,  in  Addington^  Surrey,  claimed 
to  find  a  man  to  make  a  dish  of  gront  ^  for  their  majesties' 
table,  and  therefore  prayed  that  the  king's  master-cook  might 
perform  that  service,  which  was  granted.  The  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Fyngiith,  Essex,  claimed  to  be  chamberlain  to  the 
qneen  for  that  day,  and  to  have  the  queen's  bed  and  ftimi- 
ture,  basons,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  ofiSce,  and  to  have  a  clerk 
in  the  exchequer  to  demand  and  receive  the  queen's  gold.' 
This  daim  was  disallowed,  because  not  made  out  as  regarded 
the  moveables;  as  for  the  ancient  immunity  of  the  queen* 
gold,  or  aunan  regitue,  it  was  never  either  claimed  or  received 
bv  Maiy  Beatrice. 

King  James,  with  his  usual  r^^d  to  economy,  curtailed 
some  of  the  expensive  details  connected  with  his  inauguration^ 
especially  the  cavalcade  firom  the  Tower,  by  which  he  effected 
a  retrenchment  of  upwards  of  60,000/.  In  consequence  of 
the  plunder  of  the  crown-jewels  by  the  roundheads  during 
the  civil  war,  evexy  article  of  the  queen's  regalia  had  to  be 
supplied  out  of  the  fund  voted  for  the  coronation  in  this 
reign.  No  parsimony,  however,  was  shown  by  James  in 
regard  to  the  circlet,  crown,  and  other  regal  ornaments  that 
were  made  expressly  for  the  use  of  his  consort,  for  they  appear 
to  have  been  of  unparalleled  magnificence.  The  price  of  the 
diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  gems  with  which  her  imperial 
diadem  was  set,  amounted  to  100,658/.  sterling,  according  to 
Evelyn,  who  saw  the  bills,  attested  by  the  goldsmith  and 
jeweller  who  set  them.  When  completed,  however,  it  was 
^ued  at  lll,900/.» 

M  of  the  manor  of  Lyston,  in  Essex,  to  make  wafers  for  the  king  and  queen, 
to  serve  them  op  at  their  table,  and  to  have  all  the  instnimeutB  of  sQyer  and 
]^'^  with  aU  tbe  linen  used  on  thin  occanion,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
mcredieoti  of  which  these  dainty  little  cakes  were  compounded,  and  living  fat 
^-^^B^  iod  three  men.  This  claim  was  allowed,  the  composition  and  hiUdng 
^(  the  wafers  were  performed  hy  depaty,  chosen  from  among  the  household,  and 
tbe  fees  eompoonded  for  30^. — British  Chronologist 

'  This  didk  was  that  fhr-famed  regal  potage,  or  delicate  white  soap,  known  hf 
t^  name  of  *  diOegroDt'  at  the  coronation-banqnets  of  the  Norman  and  Flaop 
t^Kvoci  sovereigns.  '  British  Chronologist 

*  This  Tery  elegant  crown,  or  a  faC'Hmile  of  it  in  shape  and  design,  is  shown 
^°^  bcr  majesty  queen  Victoria's  regalia  in  the  Tower,  as  the  crown  witb 
*^  ■obsequcot  qoeens-consort  have  been  atiwned. 
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The  coronation  was  in  the  Easter  week.     King  James,  on 
the  Maundy-Thursday  previous^   performed   in   person  the 
ancient  ceremonial  observance  of  the  sovereigns  of  England, 
by  washing  the  feet  of  fifty-two  poor  men^  according  to  the 
number  of  his  own  years^  and  touched  several  for  the  '  king's 
evil/     The  night  before  the  coronation,  the  queen  slept  at 
St.  JamesVpalace,  her  former  abode  when  duchess  of  Yoi^, 
and  always  preferred  by  her  to  the  royal  palace  of  Whitehal 
The  next  morning,  having  performed  her  devotions  there,  she 
was  attired  by  her  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  assisted  by  her 
women,   in  her  royal  robes  of  purple  velvet,  furred  with 
ermine,  and  looped  with  ropes  and  tassels  of  pearls ;  her  kirtle 
being  of  rich  white  and  silver  brocade,  ornamented  with  pearb 
and  precious  stones,  with  a  stomacher  very  elaborately  set 
with  jewels.     On  her  head  was  a  cap  of  purple  velvet,  turned 
up  with  ermine,  powdered  with  gems,  and  a  circlet  of  gold 
very  richly  adorned  with  large  diamonds,  curiously  set,  a  row 
of  pearls  round  the  upper  edge.     She  then  went  privately  in 
her  chair  to  Whitehall,  and  thence  through  Privy-garden* 
into  Channel-row,  and  across  New  Palace-yard  to  Westminster- 
hall,  where  the  court  of  wards  had  been  fitted  np  for  her 
majesty  to  repose  herself  in  with  her  ladies,  while  the  ceremo- 
nial of  the  procession  was  set  in  order  in  the  hall.     At  the 
same  time  that  the  king  entered  Westminster-hall,  her  majesty, 
attended  by  her  lord  chamberlain,  and  her  other  ofiicers  and 
ladies,  left  the  court  of  wards  by  a  private  door  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  hall,  and  went  to  her  chair  of  state  under 
her  canopy  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  and  stood  before  it 
until  the  king  was  seated.     The  seats  of  the  royal  pair  were 
under  separate  canopies^  that  of  the  queen  being  somewhat 
lower  and  smaller  than  that  of  the  king,  but  both  exoeedisg^y 
rich.*     After  the  regalia  had  been  delivered  to  the  king,  and 
placed,  with  ceremonies  too  elaborate  to  recapitulate  here, 
on  the  table  at  which  their  majesties  were  to  dine  that  dav, 
the  said  table  being  covered  with  a  large  fine  carpet  of  Turkey 
T  Persian  work,  the  queen's  crown,  sceptre,  and  the  ivory 

d  with  the  dove  were,  in  like  manner,  delivered  and  placed 
'  Sandford'g  Book  of  the  Coronation. 
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on  the  table  before  her  majesfy  at  the  king's  left  hand^  and 
were  distiibnted  by  the  lord  great-chamberlain  to  the  noble* 
men  aj^iointed  to  carry  them. 

The  qaeen's  procession^  headed  by  her  Tice-chamberlain, 
Mr.  Bobert  Strickland,  preceded  that  of  the  king  in  the 
following  order :  The  earl  of  Dorset,  carrying  the  ivory  rod, 
theearlof  Bntland  the  sceptre,  and  the  duke  of  Beaufort  the 
crown.  After  them  followed  the  queen  herself,  supported  by 
the  bishopB  of  London  and  Winchester,  under  a  rich  canopy 
carried  hj  sixteen  barons  of  the  Cinque-ports.  Her  train 
was  bonie  by  the  young  duchess  of  Norfolk,  assisted  by  four 
daughters  of  earls ;  viz.  lady  Jane  Noel,  daughter  of  the  eai*l  of 
Gaiiub(»OQgh;  lady  Anne  Herbert,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke;  lady  Anne  Spencer,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derkud;  said  lady  Essex  Boberts.  The  countess  of  Peterbo- 
rough, groom  of  the  stole  as  she  was  caUed,  with  two  ladies  of 
the  bedduunber,  lady  Sophia  Bulkele^  and  Frances  countess  of 
Bautry,  with  Miss  £.  Brcxnley  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Dawson,  her 
Duyerty^s  bedchamber  women,  were  in  dose  attendance  on  her 
penon.  The  king's  procession,  in  which  the  venerable  sir  Wil^ 
liam  Dugdale  walked,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  as  Gkuier  king- 
of-anus,  iGoUaired  in  solemn  state.  Their  majesties  walked  in 
this  order  from  Westminster-hall,  through  New  Palace-yard, 
into  King.4treet,  and  so  through  the  great  Sanctuaiy  to  the 
west  door  of  the  abbey,  the  passage  being  railed  in  on  both 
odes,  from  the  north  door  of  the  haU  to  the  entrance  into  the 
choir,  guarded  by  his  majesty's  guards,  horse  and  foot.  Two 
breadths  of  blue  doth  were  spr^id  for  their  majesties  to  walk 
on,  all  the  way  from  the  stone  steps  in  the  hall  to  the  foot  of 
the  stq^  in  the  abbey  choir,  amounting  in  all  to  1220  yards. 

The  ancient  picturesque  custom  of  strewing  flowers  before 
the  royal  procession  being  revived  on  this  occasion,  was  per- 
fivmed  by  Mrs.  Mary  Dowle,  hereditary  herb-woman  to  the 
ting,  nwiBted  by  six  young  ladies,  all  wearing  hoods,  as  repre* 
KDted  in  the  plate  iOustrative  of  the  flower-strewing  in  Sand- 
lord's  B(xk  of  the  Coronation  of  James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrice. 
Ilie  herb-fltrewers  appear  there  in  the  full-dress  costume  of 
tbe  period, — deep  pointed  bodices,  with  open  robes,  looped 
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back  to  show  rich  petticoats.  They  wear  long  gloves,  and 
very  deep  ruf9es^  fialling  finom  the  elbows  nearly  to  the  wrists. 
Baskets^  containing  two  bushels  of  flowers  and  sweet  herbs 
each,  were  carried — ^no  light  burden  for  the  fair  strewers, — 
two  women  to  every  basket,  and  nine  basketsful  were  strewn. 
As  it  was  April,  we  may  presume  that  violets,  primroses, 
cowslips,  pansies,  blue-bells,  and  jonquils,  with  stores  of  sweet- 
briar  sprigs,  and  other  herbs  of  grace,  formed  the  staple 
commodity,  over  which  the  gold-broidered  slippers  of  the 
queen  and  her  noble  attendants  trod  daintily  on  that  proud 
day,  as  they  proceeded  from  the  hall  to  the  western  ^itrance 
of  the  abbey,  the  drums  beating  a  march,  the  trumpets 
sounding  levets,  and  the  choir  singing,  all  the  way  to  the 
church,  the  well-known  anthem  commencing  "  O  Lord,  grant 
the  king  a  long  life,''  &c.  Both  James  and  his  consort  were 
greeted  with  reiterated  acclamations  from  the  crowded  spec- 
tators, who  forgot,  at  least  for  one  day,  all  differences  of  creeds 
in  the  delight  occasioned  by  the  royal  pageant.  The  people 
were,  indeed,  prepared  to  look  upon  the  queen  with  pleasure, 
for  she  had  hallowed  the  day  of  her  consecration  with  a  deed 
of  tender  and  munificent  chs^ty,  by  releasing  all  the  prisoners 
who  were  in  gaol  for  small  debts,  taking  the  payment  upon 
herself  of  all  sums  not  exceeding  five  poimds.  Eighty  prisoners 
were  discharged  from  Newgate  alone,  through  the  gracioas 
compassion  of  Mary  Beatrice,  which  was  extended  to  all  the 
small  debtors  in  confinement  throughout  the  realm.^  Hundreds 
and  thousands,  therefi>re,  had  reason  to  remember  that  anni- 
versary, and  to  bless  her  name  when,  of  all  the  glories  of 
royalty  that  surroimded  her  that  day,'  nothing  remained  to 
her  but  the  empty  name  of  queen,  and  the  sweet  recollection 
that  she  had  caused  many  to  rejoice  in  her  joy,  by  doing  good 
when  she  had  it  in  her  power. 

When  the  queen  reached  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  she 
left  her  canopy  and  its  supporters,  and,  preceded  by  her  vice- 
chamberlain  and  regalia  bearers,  and  followed  by  her  ladies 
in  attendance,  ascended  the  steps  of  the  raised  platform,  or 
^^^'^atre,  between  her  two  bishops ;  and  so  going  to  the  chair 
'  Historic  OhB0rre$,  hj  sir  John  Lander  of  FoantainhaU. 
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of  State  prepared  for  her,  on  the  east  aide  of  the  aacrarium, 
die  stood  beside  it  to  await  the  king's  coming.^  It  has  been 
said,  that  this  royal  ceremonial  derived  its  greatest  lustre  from 
the  presence  of  a  queen,  whose  graceful  figure  and  majestic 
cairiage  were  so  weU  fitted  to  adorn  the  external  pomp  with 
which  royalty  is  surrounded  on  such  an  occasion.  Sandford's 
prints  of  this  coronation  represent  Maiy  Beatrice  with  her  hair 
dressed  very  low,  a  style  that  weU  became  her  classic  outline, 
and  with  a  profusion  of  long  ringlets  fiilling  on  either  side  her 
&ce,  and  floating  on  her  bosom.  Another  contemporary 
quaintly  observes,  ''the  jewels  she  had  on  were  reckoned 
worth  a  million,  which  made  her  shine  like  an  angel.''' 
While  she  stood  by  her  chair  of  state,  the  Westminster 
scholars  greeted  her  with  shouts  of  Vivat  regina  Maria  !  a 
oompliment  never  paid  before  to  any  but  a  sovereign.  This 
salutation,  or  short  prayer  as  it  is  termed,  they  continued 
to  reiterate  till  the  arrival  of  the  king,  to  whom  they  knelt, 
aalnting  him  in  like  manner  by  shouting  Vivat  rex  /  as  he 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  choir  to  the  theatre.  At  the  recog- 
nition, the  people  signified  their  willingness  and  joy  with  loud 
acclamations  of  ''  God  save  king  James !"  After  the  offer- 
ing of  the  pall  of  doth  of  gold  had  been  made  by  the  king^ 
the  qoeen  was  brought  up  from  her  seat  to  the  altar  to  per- 
form the  like  ceremony,  her  r^alia  being  borne  before  her. 
Maiy  Beatrice  joined  in  the  service  of  the  church  of  England, 
not  only  without  hesitation,  but  with  edifying  piety.  Indeed, 
the  devout  behaviour  of  the  queen,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  she  made  her  responses,-  were  generally  noticed.'  The 
bishop  of  London  had  presented  her  with  a  small  book  of  the 
prayers  which  were  appointed  to  be  used  on  that  occasion, 
<&d  she  read  from  it  with  the  greatest  reverence  and  atten- 
tion during  the  whole  of  the  ceremony.^  Mary  Beatrice  pro- 
baUy  fidt  at  that  moment,  that  the  differences  between  Chris- 
tian  diurches  were  not  great  enough  to  prevent  those  who 
agreed  in  the  truths  of  Scripture  from  uniting  together  in  an 
lA  of  prayer.     The  sermon  was  preached  by  Turner,  bishop 

>S«idfotd.  SFountMxihaU's  Historic  Obflenret. 

*Fttrick'tDi«7.  « Ma  ihim  the fiunily  paiwn  of  George  I V. 
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of  Ely^  at  half-past  one.  The  services  of  anointing,  crovA- 
ing,  investing,  and  enthroning  the  king,  and  the  homage 
fix>m  bishops  and  peers,  were  performed  before  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  queen  took  place,  she  having  remained  seated  in 
her  chair  of  state  on  the  south  side  of  the  area,  a  spectatress 
of  the  inauguration  of  her  royal  lord,  till  the  last  verse  of  the 
anthem,  "  His  seed  slso  will  I  make  to  endure  for  ever,  and 
his  throne  as  the  days  of  heaven,'^  had  been  sung,  followed 
by  floiuish  of  trumpets,  beat  of  drum,  and  the  shouts  of 
''  (rod  save  the  king  V*  from  those  who  were  so  soon  to  trans- 
fer their  oaths  of  allegiance  and  shouts  of  gratulation  to 
another.  King  James  had  bestowed  much  care  on  his  con- 
sort's regalia,  but  none  on  his  own.  The  crown  had  been 
made  for  Charles  II.,  whose  phrenological  organization  was 
broadly  and  powerfully  developed;  consequently  it  was  too 
wide  in  the  circlet,  and  not  lofty  enough  in  the  arch,  to  fit 
James  II.,  for  the  heads  of  the  royal  brothers  were  as  unlike 
as  their  characters.  When  Sancroft  placed  this  diadem  on 
Jameses  head,  it  tottered.  Henry  Sidney  put  forth  his  hand 
and  kept  it  £rom  falling,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "  This  is  not 
the  first  time,  your  majesty,  that  my  fisunily  has  supported 
the  crown,'' * — a  brilliant  bon-mot  if  it  had  been  based  on 
facts,  but  a  vain  boast  from  a  member  of  a  republican  fiunily, 
and  who,  at  the  very  time  he  was  complimenting  himself  for 
this  small  crown  service,  was  engaged  in  a  treasonable  corre* 
spondence  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
mining the  thnme  of  his  unsuspecting  sovereign.'  It  is  well 
known  that  this  trifling  incident,  which  a  little  foresight  on 
the  part  of  James  might  have  prevented,  was  regarded  by  the 
superstition  of  many  present  as  an  evil  omen.  Few  are 
aware  that  the  circumstance  was  noted  with  dismay  by  the 
anxious  queen,  who  was,  of  conitse,  the  most  deeply  interested 
person  there.  She  mentioned  it  herself,  many  years  after 
the  Revolution,  in  these  words,  "  There  vras  a  presage  that 
struck  us,  and  every  one  who  observed  it.  They  coiild  not 
make  the  crown  keqp  firm  on  the  king's  head ;  it  appeared 

1  Banet.    Ecbard. 
'  See  his  letters  in  Dlcnoowe's  Sidney  CorrespoDdenoa 
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ahrays  <m  the  point  of  fidling^  and  it  required  some  care  to 
hold'it  steadj/'' 

When  the  ceremony  of  anointing  the  queen  took  place^ 
the  dochess  of  Norfolk  took  off  her  rich  cap  of  state^  and  the 
archbishop  pronounced  the  prayer  as  she  knelt  before  him, 
and  poured  the  oil  on  her  head  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The 
ladies  then  opened  the  bosom  of  her  majesty's  dress,  and  he 
ammited  her  on  the  breast  with  the  same  ceremonies.  The 
duchess  of  Norfolk  dried  the  place  where  the  oil  had  been 
poured  with  fine  cotton  wool,  and  placed  a  fine  hnen  coif  on 
her  majesty's  head.  Then  the  archbishop  put  the  coronation 
ring,  set  with  a  fair  ruby,  and  sixteen  smaller  ones  round  the 
hoop,  on  her  fourth  finger;  this  ring  Mary  Beatrice  wore 
to  her  dying  day,  and  nothing  could  ever  induce  her  to  part 
with  it.  When  Sancroft  placed  the  crown  on  her  head,  the 
cries  of  ''Long  hve  the  queen  V*  resounded  through  the  abbey, 
and  were  many  times  redoubled  and  prolonged.  Then  all 
the  peeresses  put  on  their  coronets,  and  the  choir  sang  that 
^ipiopriate  anthem  firom  the  45th  Psalm : — > 

*Mt  heart  is  inditing  of  a  good  matter :  I  Rpeak  of  the  thingB  I  Iieto  made 
vnto  the  Icing.    At  li»  fight  hand  ahaU  stand  the  qneen,"  &c. 

While  this  anthem  was  being  sung,  her  majesty  rose,  and  was 
eoodocted  to  her  throne,  which  was  placed  at  the  king's  left 
hand,  and  many  steps  lower  than  his.  She  made  a  very  low 
reverence  to  his  majesty,  as  she  passed  before  him  to  take 
her  seat  on  her  throne,  where  she  reposed  herself  till  the  end 
of  the  anthem,  while  the  peeresses,  which  was  an  unusual 
token  of  reqpect,  came  up  to  render  her  complimentary  marks 
of  homage.*  The  queen's  coronation-medals,  bearing  her  effi- 
gies, were  thrown  about  at  the  same  time.  In  ccMisequence  of 
the  unfortunate  diffisrenoe  in  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
sovereign  and  his  consort  from  those  of  the  great  majority  of 
their  subjects,  and  of  that  church  of  which  James,  in  virtue  of 
Us  regal  office,  was  the  nominal  head  and  defender,  they  did 
not  receive  the  sacrament.  '^  At  the  coronation,''  says  bishop 
Patrick,  ^  I  observed  a  vast  difference  between  the  king's 

1  JC&  Ifemorteb  of  Mary  Beatrioe,  by  a  mster  of  ChaiUot,  in  the  hdtel  da 
.Fteib  'Ibid. 
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behaviour  and  the  qneen's.  At  the  reading  of  the  litanj, 
they  both  came  to  kneel  before  the  altar;  and  she  answered 
at  all  the  responses,  but  he  never  moved  his  lips.  She  ex- 
pressed great  devotion,  but  he  little  or  none,  often  looking 
about  BS  unconcerned.  When  she  was  anointed  and  crowned, 
I  never  saw  greater  devotion  in  any  countenance :  the  motion 
of  her  body  and  hands  was  very  becoming,  and  she  an- 
swered "  Amen ''  to  every  prayer  with  mudi  humiUty.  There 
was  not  the  least  sign  of  pleasure  or  transport,  but  all  serious- 
ness and  composure  of  spirit.^' 

The  prayers  being  ended,  the  king  and  queen  descended 
from  their  thrones,  and  proceeded  in  state  to  St.  Edward's 
chapel,  where  they  deUvered  their  crowns  and  sceptres  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  whom  they  were  placed  on  the 
altar  there.  Then  their  majesties  retired  each  into  a  separate 
retiring-room  or  traverse,  where  the  queen  reposed  herself  in 
hers,  till  his  majesty  was  revested  in  his  imperial  robes  of 
purple  velvet.  Then  coming  forth,  and  standing  before  the 
altar  there,  the  archbishop  placed  other  crowns  on  their  heads, 
with  caps  of  purple  velvet :  that  which  had  been  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  queen  was  of  exceeding  richness  and  el^ance 
of  form.  During  the  recess,  Mary  Beatrice  departed  from  the 
solemn  rigour  of  royal  etiquette,  by  going  in  her  state  crown 
into  the  private  box,  where  the  princess  Anne  and  prince 
Greorge  of  Denmark  sat  incognito  to  see  the  ceremonial,  and 
chatted  affectionately  with  them  for  some  time.'  Her  majesty 
returned  from  St.  Edward's  chapel,  preceding  the  king,  hold- 
ing her  sceptre  with  the  cross  in  her  right  hand,  and  the  ivory 
rod  with  the  dove  in  her  left;  her  train  borne  as  before. 
Passing  through  the  choir,  she  was  again  received  under  her 
canopy  of  doth  of  gold  by  the  sixteen  barons  of  the  Cinque- 
ports  ;  and  thus,  guarded  on  either  side  by  the  band  of  gentle- 
men-pensioners, she  left  the  church,  followed  immediately  by 
king  James  in  his  r^alia,  with  the  swords  of  state  borne  be- 

*  King'i  library  MS.,  in  French,  presented  by  George  IV.  from  bis  ftnuly 
papcrs.-Recueil  de  Pieces,  extracted  by  George  Angnste  Gargan,  p.  91.  It  k 
entitled,  "Relation  du  Couronnement  da  Boi  Jacques  II.  et  de  la  Beine.*'  The 
qneen  is  repeatedly  mentioned,  and  the  whole  is  most  interesting.    It  wm  eri- 

ntly  sent  for  the  inftrmation  of  the  royal  hoose  of  Hanover. 
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fore  him.  As  the  royal  prooession  passed  from  the  abbey  to 
Westminster-hall,  the  drams  and  trumpets  somided,  and  a 
vast  conoonrse  of  spectators  rent  the  air  with  acclamations, 
aud  cries  of  ''  Long  live  the  king  and  queen !''  Many  foun- 
tains played  with  jets  of  wine,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
good  old  times/  When  their  majesties  returned  to  Westmin- 
ster-hall, they  reposed  themselves  in  their  separate  retiring- 
rooms  in  the  court  of  wards,  till  all  the  company  had  taken 
thdr  places  at  the  seven  tables,  which  were  laid  for  the  privi- 
leged  or  invited  guests  at  the  banquet.  Then  the  king,  pre- 
ened by  his  great  state-officers,  made  his  entry,  with  his  crown 
on  his  head,  lus  sceptre  and  orb  in  either  hand,  and  seated 
himself  in  his  chair  of  state  at  the  head  of  the  royal  table. 
Immediately  after,  the  queen,  wearing  her  crown,  and  bearing 
the  sceptre  and  the  ivory  rod  with  the  dove,  her  train  borne  by 
her  ladies,  came  forth  from  her  retirement  in  the  court  of  wards, 
and  took  her  seat  in  her  chair  of  state  at  the  king's  left  hand. 

Most  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  observed  at  the  coronation- 
banquets  of  the  Anglo-Norman  and  Plantagenet  services  were 
reriTed  by  James  on  this  occasion.  The  lords  who  claimed 
the  office  of  sewers  that  day,  went  to  the  dresser  of  the  kitchen 
to  receive  the  dishes.  The  master  of  the  horse  officiated  as 
sergeant  of  the  silver-scullery,  and  went  in  person  to  the 
kitchen-bar  to  take  assay  of  the  king's  meat,  which  was 
thus  performed :  Having  called  for  a  dish  of  meat,  he  wiped 
the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  also  the  cover,  within  and  with- 
out, tasted  it,  covered  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
mal  table,  and  attended  by  a  procession  of  all  the  great  offi- 
cen  of  the  household,  including  the  earl-marshal  with  his  rod, 
the  lord  high-steward  with  his  white  staff;  the  lord  high-con- 
stable, with  his  constable^s  staff,  rode  up  the  hall  on  horse^ 
hack,  preceding  the  first  course.  Thirty-two  dishes  of  hot 
meat  were  brought  up  by  the  knights  of  the  Bath,  bareheaded, 
followed  by  a  supply  of  other  dishes  by  private  gentlemen. 
Then  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Addington  had  the  satisfaction 
of  placing  the  mess  of  dillegrout  before  their  majesties,  and 
▼as  afterwards  knights  for  lus  pains.' 

'  King's  Hhrwy  MS.    Saodfbrd's  Book  of  tbe  ConmAtion.  'lUcL 
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Dinner  being  placed  on  the  table  by  the  king  and  queen's 
carvers^  with  the  help  of  the  earl-aewers  and  their  assistants^ 
the  lord  great-chamberlain,  with  his  majesty's  cupbearers  and 
assistants,  went  to  the  king's  cupboard,  and  washed  before  they 
presumed  to  tender  their  services  to  the  sovereign.  Then  the 
lord  great-chamberlain,  preceded  by  the  usher  of  the  black 
rod,  assisted  by  the  cup-bearer  and  followed  by  the  officiak 
before  mentioned,  brought  up  the  great  bason  and  ewer  for 
his  majesty  to  wash.  At  the  queen's  washing,  water  was 
appointed  to  be  poured  on  her  majesty's  hands  by  the  earl  of 
Devonshire,  her  cup-bearer,  and  the  earl  of  Bridgewater  was 
to  offer  her  the  towel ;  but  she  only  used  a  wet  napkin,  which 
was  presented  to  her  by  the  earl  of  Devonshire  on  his  knee. 
Grace  was  then  said  by  the  dean  of  the  chapel-royal,  and 
their  majesties  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  banquet  consisted 
of  upwards  of  a  thousand  dishes,  among  which  many  Scotch 
dainties,  appearing  for  the  first  time,  puzzled  southern  gastro- 
nomes with  their  hard  names  and  novel  forms,  and  delighted 
the  northern  magnates,  by  testifying  their  majesties'  remem- 
brance of  the  hospitalities  they  had  receive  in  Scotland. 
Before  the  second  course,  sir  Charles  Dymoke,  the  king's 
champion,  dad  in  one  of  the  king's  best  suits  of  white  armour, 
having  a  helmet  on  his  head,  with  a  great  plume  of  feathers 
— ^white,  red,  and  blue,  mounted  on  a  fine  white  charger,  rode 
into  the  hall  preceded  by  trumpeters,  and  attended  by  his  two 
esquires  richly  dressed,  one  bearing  his  lance  erect,  the  other 
his  target,  the  earl-marshal  and  the  lord-constable,  both  on 
horseback,  bringing  him  up  to  the  royal  table,  where  the 
herald-at-arms  proclaimed  his  challenge,  and  the  champion 
flung  down  his  gauntlet, — ^not  entirely  a  needless  ceremony, 
as  Monmouth  was  taking  measures  to  contest  the  crown. 
This  being  thrice  repeated,  and  no  objection  offered,  the 
champion  made  a  low  obeisance  to  the  king,  who  drank  to 
him  finom  a  gilt  bowl,  and  then  sent  the  bowl  of  wine  with  its 
cover  to  him.  The  champion,  with  a  low  obeisance,  pledged 
his  majesty  again,  and  then,  having  performed  his  service, 
rode  out  of  the  hall,  taking  the  bowl  and  cover  as  his  fee. 
Dinner  being  ended  and  grace  said,  their  majesties  performed 
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their  abhttums  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  before  dimier; 
and  then  the  king  resuming  his  orb  and  sceptre,  the  qneen 
her  sceptre  and  ivory  rod  with  the  dove,  they  withdrew  with 
their  <^oers  of  state,  their  trains  borne  as  before,  the  qneen, 
attended  by  her  kdies,  into  the  court  of  wards,  about  seven 
in  the  evening,  and  having  deUvered  their  regalia  to  the  dean 
of  Westminster  and  the  master  of  the  jewel-house,  they  de- 
parted in  the  same  manner  as  they  came.^ 

In  the  days  of  her  exile  and  sorrowful  widowhood,  Mary 
Beatrice  dedaied  "  that  she  had  never  taken  any  pleasure  in 
the  envied  name  of  a  queen  /'  yet  she  sometimes  spoke  of  the 
glorieB  of  her  coronation,  and  descanted  with  true  feminine 
delight  on  the  magnificence  of  the  regalia  that  had  been  pre- 
pared for  her.  ''  My  dress  and  royal  mantle,-'  said  she,  '^  were 
corered  with  precious  stones,  and  it  took  fdl  the  jewels  that 
all  the  goldsmiths  of  London  could  procure  to  decorate  my 
crown ;  of  all  these,  nothing  was  lost  ercq>t  one  small  dia- 
mond, worth  about  forty  shillings.'' '  She  told  the  nuns  of 
Chailloty  '^that  no  coronation  of  any  preceding  king  of  Eng- 
land had  been  so  well  conducted,  and  that  all  the  arrangements 
had  been  made  under  the  especial  superintendence  of  king 
James,  who  ordered  a  book  to  be  made  of  it/'*  There  is  a 
qdoidid  original  portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  her  crown  and 
coroDstini  robes,  in  the  collection  of  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Bocdengh,  at  Dalkeith-palace.  She  is  seated  on  her  throne, 
vith  an  orb  in  one  hand,  and  the  ivory  rod  in  the  other;  it 
^  been,  by  some  mistake,  lettered  A.  B.,  and  is,  in  conse- 
qoenoe,  shown  as  the  coronation  portrait  of  queen  Anne,  to 
vhose  exuberant  charms  it  bears  about  the  same  resemblance 
u  a  Provence  rose  to  a  full-blown  red  peony. 

''The  English   coronation   oath,"  observes  that   shrewd 

Scotdi  lawyer,  sir  John  Lauder  of  FountainhaU, ''  is  not  very 

special  as  to  the  protestant  or  popish  religion,  but  runs  some- 

vhat  in  general  terms."     The  oath,  in  iGAct,  was  the  same 

'  Hh  kiag^t  nil  \j  Giftbariiie  Sedlej  died  on  the  day  of  the  eonmation. 
*  M&  Memoriab  of  Maiy  Beatrioe^  by  a  aster  of  Cb^ 
^1^  book,  a  onall  folio  by  Sandford,  contains  a  aeries  of  highly  carions  and 
I  ilitistratknis^  and  has  been  nsed  as  an  aathority  for  all  soo- 
I  in  which  a  qoeen-conaort  faaa  been  aiwpctatwl. 
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that  was  taken  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  no 
alteration  having  been  made  in  it  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation. A  stringent  clause  for  the  protection  of  the  diurch 
of  England  as  by  law  established,  ought,  in  common  pru- 
dence, to  have  been  introduced  at  the  inauguration  of  James 
II.;  but  it  was  not,  and  he  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of 
the  omission  by  adhering  to  the  original  meaning  of  the 
pledge,  not  to  the  new  interpretation  of  it.  Almost  the  first 
use  made  by  James  II.  of  his  royal  prerogative  was,  to  release 
several  thousand  Boman-catholics  and  protestant  dissenters, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  for  nonconformity.  Among  these 
victims  of  legalized  bigotry  were  1500  members  of  the 
amiable  and  inoffensive  society,  vulgarly  styled  quakers.  He 
also  put  a  stop  to  the  revolting  trade,  then  too  much  practised 
by  base  individuals,  of  informing  against  others,  under  pre- 
tences of  religious  differences,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying 
private  revenge,  or  sharing  the  fines.  James  had  suffered  too 
much  annoyance  in  his  own  person  from  the  existence  of  the 
iniquitous  statutes  by  which  such  crimes  were  sanctioned,  not 
to  wish  to  ameliorate  the  case  of  others  who  stood  in  a  like 
predicament ;  but,  in  his  sseal  to  exercise  the  paternal  prero- 
gative of  mercy  and  justice  towa^  an  oppressed  portion  of 
his  subjects,  he  rushed  single-handed  against  the  threefold 
barrier  of  the  penal  laws,  the  test  act,  and  popular  opinion. 
The  two  first  were  destined  to  fall,  but  not  by  the  assault  of 
regal  power ;  they  fell  gradually  before  the  progressive  march 
of  reason  and  moral  justice,  but  not  till  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  after  the  abortive  attempts  of  James  II.  to  do  away 
with  them  had  involved  him  in  ruin,  for  they  were  then  sup- 
ported by  the  third,  that  capricious  giant — ^public  opinion, 
against  which  princes  can  seldom  contend  with  impunity. 

The  ostentatious  parade  with  which  James  thought  proper 
to  practise  the  ceremonials  of  his  church,  gave  great  offence 
to  many  of  his  subjects.  He  was  no  longer  contented  with 
accompanying  his  consort  to  her  chapel,  but  opened  a  Cathohc 
chapel  in  Whitehall,  to  which  he  insisted  on  their  both  going 
in  state  to  receive  the  sacrament,  attended  by  the  great  officers 
of  their  household.   His  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of  Bochester, 
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▼bo  hdd  the  oflSce  of  lord  treasurer^  abseated  himself  mider 

the  pretence  of  indisposition.     The  duke  of  Norfolk^  bearing 

the  sword  of  state^  t^opged  at  the  door  of  the  dbapd :  '^  My 

lord  of  Norfolk^  your  &ther  woold  have  gone  farther/'  said 

James.    "  Your  majesty's  &ther  would  not  have  gone  so  fiur/' 

rejoined  the  duke ;  but  he  soon  after  made  up  his  mind  to 

attend  the  king  as  fiur  as  the  gallery.    The  duke  of  Somerset 

refiued  to  enter.  The  queen's  lord  chamberlain,  lord  Godolphin^ 

was  more  compliant.     It  was  his  duty  to  lead  her  by  the 

hand  into  the  royal  closet,  and  to  conduct  her  to  the  stq»  of 

the  altar  when  she  thought  proper  to  receive  the  sacrament^ 

and  alflo  to  lead  her  back  to  her  own.  apartment  when  mass 

was  over, — privfleges  which  no  protestant  scrapie  could  induce 

GodcAphin  to  for^o.'     There  were  no  other  terms,  he  was 

aware,  on  whidi  any  man  might  hope  to  touch  the  hand  of  a 

princess,  to  whom  these  lines  of  lord  Ealkland  were  peculiarly 

appiicaUe.^ — 

" Siibh  bmiiy,  tiiat  fiom  tfl  hsarts  lors  nmtt  flowi 
Sudi  dignity,  that  none  dnnt  teU  her  ao." 

Godolpldn  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  exclusion  &c- 

tioD.    James,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  generously  for- 

^Te  hsD,  and  preferred  him  to  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain 

to  die  queen.     The  heart  of  the  whig  statesman  was  not 

ptoof  against  the  personal  charms  and  graceful  manners  of 

^  royal  mistress;  his  passion  was  hopeless,  but  it  influenced 

hit  political  conduct,  and  he  became  what,  in  the  angry  par- 

lanoe  of  the  timest,  was  called  a  trimmer, — a  term  peculiarly 

^plicable  to  this  nobleman,  who,   being  a  double-minded 

^om,  ng,  of  coarse,  unstable  in  aU  Ids  ways. 

Mary  Beatrice  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  new  par- 

lament,  May  22,  1685.     She  and  the  princess  Anne  of  Den. 

aaik  came  into  the  house  of  lords  together,  without  state;, 

«ane  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  king,  and  stood  next 

abofsthe  ardibishops  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne.     Her 

loajestjr  remained  standing  while  the  prayers  were  read,'  and 

eren  wfaiie  several  of  the  lords  took  the  test  and  the  usual 

^^f  ^so  thaV  nya  Evelyn,  '^she  heard  the  pope  and  the 

^BttiDoa'tDMprtdMi.  <  Eveltyii's  Diaiy,  vol  H  p.  688. 

^UVI.  W 
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worship  of  tibe  Vizgin  renoonced  veory  decenUj.'^  Then  < 
in  the  king^  in  his  zobes^  wearing  the  crown;  being  seated, 
the  commoDs  were  intzoduoed,  and  he  dehTered  his  apeedi,  «l 
every  period  wiiereof  the  house  gsre  lond  shouts.  He  finidied 
with  annooncing  that  moming's  news  of  Argyle's  landing  in 
the  west  highhnds  of  Scotland  from  Holland,  and  expresEUog 
Ins  connction  of  the  zeal  and  leadineas  of  his  pariiament  to 
assist  him  as  he  required;  ^at  which/'  pnsniea  Evdjn, 
^  there  followed  anotiier  Vhe  k  Roit"  and  so  hia  majesty 
retired.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  special  seat  was  pronded 
for  the  aooommodatioQ  of  the  queen,  orthather  pcesenoe  vas 
in  any  way  recognised. 

The  commons  Toted  the  usnal  revenue  to  his  majesty.  The 
lebeUion  of  Argyle  in  Scotbmd,  and  of  Monmouth  in  England, 
strengthened  rather  than  shook  the  throne  of  James  IL,  in 
consequence  of  the  cderify  with  which  both  were  put  down* 
Monmouth  landed,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1685,  at  Lyme  in 
Dorsetshire^  set  up  his  standard,  and  issued  a  prodamatioii, 
in  which  he  denounced  fhe king  ''as  ausuiper,  a  murderer,a 
traitor,  and  a  tyrant ;  accusing  him,  in  Ihe  most  intemperate 
language,  <^  burning  the  dty  of  London,  murdering  sir 
Edmundbury  Godfrey,  cutting  the  throat  of  the  earl  of  Eaaex, 
and  poisoning  the  late  king,  his  brother.''  Public  opinion 
was  at  that  time  in  fovour  of  James  II.  Both  houses  of 
parliamait  united  in  an  address  to  his  majesty,  oflGering  to 
assist  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  putting  down  the 
rebellion.  An  act  of  attainder  passed  against  Monmonth 
three  days  after  the  news  of  his  hmding  was  received.  In 
the  course  of  a  week,  Monmouth's  forces  amounted  to  10,000 
men.  The  enthusiastic  welcome  he  received  at  Tannton 
encouraged  him,  in  evil  hour,  to  proclaim  himself  king  by  the 
title  of  James  II.,  and  to  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  "  the 
usurper,  James  duke  of  York,''  as  he  now  termed  the  lawful 
sovere^n. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Aigyle  in  Scotland 
was  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  Monmouth's  cause  at  Sedg- 
moor,  July  6th.  He  was  taken  two  days  after,  concealed  in 
1  ditch,  near  Bingwood*     The  agonizing  love  of  life  prompted 
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Inm  to  write  a  hmnUe  letter  of  supplication  to  the  king^  ex- 
pienve  of  his  Temorse  for  what  he  had  done,  and  unploring^ 
his  maty,  and  above  all,  to  be  permitted  to  see  hhn,  and  to 
^fok  Qidy  one  word  to  Mm,  as  he  had  that  to  reveal  to  him 
whidi  he  dared  not  oonmut  to  paper/'  He  also  wrote  both 
to  the  queen  and  the  qneen-dowager,  b^ging  them  to  inter* 
cede  for  him  with  his  majesty  to  grant  him  an  interview* 
Thus  mged,  James  very  improperly  consented  to  see  him» 
Monmouth  tiurew  himself  at  his  feet,  and  implored  for  meny 
in  the  most  passionate  terms.  The  king  had  forgiven  him 
very  Utter  injuries  and  intolerable  provocations,  when  duke  of 
Yoi^  on  m  personal  hmnihatian,  scarcely  twenty  mantha 
befiire;  and  the  nnfhrtunate  prisoner  must  have  deluded 
himadf  wiA  the  hope  that  he  had  only  to  reiterate  his  peni^ 
tentiary  protestations  and  promises,  with  submissions  propor-^ 
tioned  to  the  i^gravation  of  his  offence,  to  receive  tiie  lik& 
grace.  But  the  case  was  altered :  James  had  sterner  duties 
to  perfenn  than  the  forgiveness  of  personal  wrongs.  He  waa 
oov  a  king,  invested  with  the  responsible  office  of  maintaining 
the  htws  that  provided  for  the  peace  and  security  of  hift 
people.  Two  kingdoms  had  been  plunged  into  the  harrois  of 
civil  war,  and  more  than  8000  of  his  subjects  had  already 
penshed  in  oonaequence  of  this  attempt,  and  it  behoved 
him  to  take  proper  measures  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
ndi  scenes. 

The  fun  particularB  of  what  passed  at  this  interview  are 
not  dirtindfy  known.  **  I  have  been  told,''  says  sir  John  Bram«- 
cton,  ^  Aat  die  king  asked  him  how  he  could  expect  pardon^ 
that  had  used  him  so?  '  to  make  me,'  said  he, '  a  murderer 
tad  poiBoner  of  my  dear  brother,  besides  all  the  other  villaniea 
you  charge  me  with  in  your  declaration.'  To  which  Mon^- 
mouth  replied,  '  Ferguson  drew  it,  and  made  me  sign  it  before 
ever  I  lead  it.'  That  so  angered  the  king,  that  he  said, 
'  TUs  is  trifling;  would  yon  sign  a  paper  of  such  consequenoa 
md  not  read  it  7^  So  he  turned  firom  him,  and  bade  hint 
prepare  to  die."^     Lord  Dartmouth  affirms  that  James  told 

'  ATito^iograpl^  of  rirJ<teBniii8t<m,  edited  liy  lord  ^  Th]jipa»> 

■(«  ■  giMtty  iwiJiruwd  by  nr  John  Reresby. 

n2 
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Monmouth  ''that  he  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  pardon 
him^  by  proclaiming  himself  king/'  Monmouth  insiniuted 
a  desire  of  returning  to  the  church  of  Rome,  in  which  he 
had  been  educated.  It  was,  perhaps,  with  a  view  of  assaihng 
James  on  his  weak  point, — his  spirit  of  proselyting,  that 
Monmouth  had  so  earnestly  besought  to  be  admitted  to  his 
presence;  and  this  might  be  the  mysterious  ''one  ivord" 
that  he  wished  to  speak  to  him,  for  it  is  certain  he  made  no 
pohtical  disclosures.  If  he  had  any  such  to  make,  he  vbs 
unhappily  deterred  by  the  presence  of  the  treacherous  Sunder- 
land, whom  James,  with  his  usual  want  of  tact,  had  brought 
with  him  as  one  of  the  witnesses  of  this  ill-judged  interview, 
— Sunderland,  whom  he  knew  had  been  deeply  imphcated  in 
all  Monmouth's  former  plots,  and  had  afterwards  good  reason 
to  believe  was  Ids  confidant  in  the  late  rebellion.^ 

Kennet  endeavours  to  throw  a  most  odious  imputation  on 
the  consort  of  James  II.  in  the  following  passage,  for  which 
no  other  authority  is  given  than  the  proverbially  un&ithful 
evidence  of  hearsay :  "  The  queen  is  said  to  have  insulted  him 
[Monmouth]  in  a  very  arrogant  and  unmerciful  manner;  so 
that  when  the  duke  saw  there  was  nothing  designed  by  this 
interview  but  to  satisfy  the  queen's  revenge,  he  rose  up  from 
his  majesty's  feet  with  a  new  air  of  bravery,  and  was  carried 
to  the  Tower."  Mary  Beatrice  could  not  insult  the  unfortu- 
nate duke  in  his  distress,  for  she  was  not  present.  The  inter- 
view took  place  in  Chiffinch's  apartments,  whither  the  king 
came  accompanied  only  by  his  two  secretaries  of  state,  the 
earls  of  Middleton  and  Sunderland.'  If,  instead  of  the  latter^ 
it  had  been  possible  for  the  queen  to  have  been  present,  the 
result  might  have  been  very  different.  But  neither  the 
etiquette  of  business  or  royalty  permitted  her  to  witness  this 
secret  conference  in  the  apartments  of  one  of  the  menial 
officers  of  the  palace.  James,  who,  if  we  may  trust  the 
memoirs  compiled  by  the  historiographer  of  Geoige  IV.,'  had 
some  difficulty  in  overcoming  his  natural  inclination  to  spare 

1  Joimal  of  James  II.    Sidney  Gonespondenoe^  edited  l^y  Blenoowe. 
'  Journal  of  James.    Life  of  James  II.    MacpbeMm.    Contiiraatioa  of  Kai^'' 
'^^osh.  Beresby.  Lingard.  Fox.  >  Staaier  GbuL 
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tiie  xaiasppy  culprit  when  he  begged  so  hard  for  life,  did  not 
of  coone  expose  himself  to  the  additional  trial  of  bringing  a 
tender-hearted,  excitable  female  like  Mary  Beatrice,  to  be  a 
witness  of  a  scene  which  it  was  not  in  woman's  natore  to 
bdiold  without  tears  and  intercessions  in  his  behalf.  Mon* 
moDth,  who  had  better  means  of  knowing  the  disposition  of 
this  princess  than  those  writers  with  whom  .it  became  a  matter 
of  iHisinesBy  after  the  Bevolution,  to  blacken  the  widow  of 
James  II.  and  the  mother  of  the  pretender,  calcolated  on  her 
GompasBion  in  that  dreadful  crisis  of  his  fate.  He  had,  as 
soon  as  he  was  taken,  written  to  entreat  her  to  unite  her 
good  offices  with  those  of  the  queen-dowager  to  obtain  for 
bim  an  andience  of  the  king,  which  audience  would  scarcely 
baTe  been  granted  if  she  had  been  his  enemy;  and  after  it  had 
proved  ineffisctoal,  and  he  was  told  he  must  prepare  for  death, 
be  igain  wrote  to  both  the  queens/  to  implore  them  to  inter- 
cede for  his  life  with  the  king.  Would  he  have  done  this, 
if  be  had  thought  Mary  Beatrice  capable  of  hardening  her 
bnabaod's  heart  against  him,  much  less  if  she  had  already 
inanlted  him  in  his  agony?  Fox,  whom  no  one  can  suspect 
of  a  fimniraUe  bias  towards  James's  consort,  expressly  dedaies 
tbis  stoiy  to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  credit  without  more 
certain  eridence.*  ''It  must  be  remarked,  also,''  says  that 
aotbor,  ''that  Burnet,  whose  general  prejudices  would  not 
lead  him  to  doubt  any  imputations  against  the  queen,  does  not 
OMntion  her  majesty's  being  present."  Burnet,  in  &ct,  never 
nuaNS  an  opportunity  of  reviling  this  princess,  whom  he  calls 
"a  lerengefnl  Italian  lady."  That  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena 
vaa  a  native  of  Italy  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  is  a  strong  pre- 
snmptioQ  of  the  innocence  of  her  life,  when  party  malignity 
vas  reduced  to  the  imbecility  of  using  that  circumstanoe  as 

iB«ndiy.  Mwkmtaih.  Lingnd. 
'aieeflMpaUialioiiortlieilnt  imprcMJoni  of  thb  Tohime^  I  hws  had  tha 
pkMBreor  rwffiog  fhe  life  of  the  Dnke  of  Momnonih  by  Qeorge  Robert^  eeq^ 
h  vbidi  IpcroBhrartfaflt  gentienum  hai  faitrodiioed  the  paaage  ftom  Vok,  ■fancpt 
IB  tbfi  IBM  worig  unoouMioinly  med  by  me  in  exenlpeting  Huy  Bertriee  from 
^  m^ftmaa  throim  on  her  by  White  Keimet.  Mr.  Roberts  Im  deeply 
<»U  tte  docniMnteiy  erideneee  of  th«t  period,  end  hii  book  ie  e  Tidaebls 
«B>ribiikiia  to  luitorical  litentoTCb  and  I  am  hiqn^  to  be 
Bit«f«yt 
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an  epithet  of  leproacli, — an  appeal  to  the  prqadioea  of  the 
Tulgar^  disgraceful  to  the  man  who  held  the  office  of  a  Chiis- 
tian  prelate^  and  called  himself  an  histarian*  If  audi  a  tale 
liad  been  in  drcaktion,  Burnet  would  have  been  only  too 
liappy  to  have  quoted  it^  as  an  instance  of  the  unamiable  dis- 
position which  he  imputes  to  her.' 

It  has  been  assumed  hj  some  historians,  that  James  was 
<ognisant  of  all  Jeffrey^  m&Nsiem  proceedings^  becaxise  there 
was  a  constant  correspondence  between  the  latter  and  Sunder- 
land, and  Sunderland's  letters  contain  assurances  '^that  tbe 
long  approved,  and  thanked  Jeffieys  {(x  his  seal  in  his  so^ 
Tice  /'  but  this  appears  only  one  of  the  links  in  Sunderland's 
extensive  chain  of  treacheiy.  He  and  his  fiiend  Jeffreys 
played  into  each  other's  hands,  and  amassed  enormous  sums 
l>y  the  sale  of  pardons  to  the  wealthy, — a  species  oi  traffic 
oi  which  Bochester  and  &ther  Petre  are  also  accused.  It  is 
^  notorious  Sady  that  Jeffreys,  who  was  always  in  a  state  of 
exaspoeation  of  t^nper  ftom  bodily  torture,  and  the  irritabili^ 
caused  by  habitual  intemperance,  scrupled  not  to  a^  the 
Icing's  authority  at  nought,  by  hanging  old  major  Holmei^ 
notwithstanding  the  royal  grace  had  beai  extended  to  him.' 
JeSrejB  {nretended  that  it  was  an  accident ;  so,  according  to 
^ueen  Elizabeth,  was  the  execution  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
^e  barbarities  of  Jeffreys  were  lamented  by  the  king  when 
the  whole  truth  was  made  known  to  him  by  two  courageoos 
^md  noble-minded  men,  sir  Thomas  Cutler,  the  oommanding 
officer  at  Wells,  and  the  good  bishop  Ken,'  who  made  a  per* 

*  Tbtb  MUDM  motiTeB  which  rndoeed  Bninet^  and  oilier  paifgr  vxiten  whoff 
-VQdks  w«re  paUinbed  after  the  Beroltttioiv  to  vilify  iha  iimooeiit  oanaort  of 
James  U.,  operated  in  a  &r  greater  degree  to  tbe  de&mation  of  her  unfiirhiiiate 
lord,  whose  oondnct  was  much  more  open  to  attack.  TbB  exeeatioiia  in  tiie  wot 
^  Kngland,  after  MonmQath's  rabellkm  was  pot  down,  were  bloody^  CDOUg^  of 
themselves,  without  tbe  palpable  exaggerations  and  incredible  fictions  with  which 
they  have  been  embelliahad.  TbB  botdMriei  of  the  inhaman  Kirke  are  spoken 
<if  bj  Jaaes  In  his  private  jonmal^  in  terms  of  nminaKiM  indignatkm  md 
^kgatt;  andaaKirkawaaoiieof  the  first  to  join  the  prince  of  Orange^  bjrwhgai 
lie  was  highly  &Toared  and  oonstantly  empkiyed,  it  can  soaroe^  be  snppoaed  that 
Ua  oondnot  in  the  west  of  England  was  dictated  by  loyalty  to  the  aoreraga 
^rtiom  he  deserted  and  betrayed. 

'  Joomal  of  James  XL 

'  Ke^  ia  aooofdance  with  the  apostolic  beauty  of  his  chanufar,  had  need  the 
«Dtfaori1^  of  the  chmxih  in  patting  a  stop  to  the  militaiy  OTWintifms  of  kid 
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flODtl  appeal  to  the  monirch  hinmelf  in  behalf  <xt  some  of  the 
nctuM.  James  not  only  listened  to  their  xeprasentations, 
kt  thanked  sir  Thomas  Cotkr  publicly  (or  what  he  had 
done,  and  exporeased  a  wish  that  others  bad  imitated  bia 
bamaiiity.' 

Among  the  pnaoneBs  whoae  caae  came  under  the  personal 
attmtiQn  of  the  long,  was  the  pc^ukr  orator^  Stoiy,  who  bad 
cadeMooved  to  exdte  the  indignation  of  the  people  against 
lus  majesfly,  hy  repeating^  in  yery  inflammatoiy  hmgnage^  all 
ihe  Kbdhais  accuaationa  that  had  been  set  forth  in  Mon« 
month's  proclamation*  The  incident  being  leoorded  bj  a 
fiolent  nonoonfermisty  Edmund  Calamy,  ia  not  liable  to  sua- 
picioa  of  ooer-partiality  to  the  unfinrtunate  sov^wign:-^ 
"When  Stoiy,  taken  and  imprisoned  for  assisting  Mon- 
mouth, was  cideted  befiore  the  king  and  pciyjr  cooncil,  of  a 
ioddan  the  keeper  dedared  his  orders  were  to  bring  him  im- 
mediatdiy,  which  he  did  in  a  coach^  withoot  giring  him  any 
time  to  pcqNire  himaelf  in  any  manner,  only  cautioning  him 
to  giie  a  phua  and  direct  answer  to  the  questions  king  James 
miglit  pat  to  him.  When  brought  before  the  privy  council, 
Stoiy  madaao  aad  and  sorrowful  a  figurCi  that  all  present  were 
nrpiised  and  frighted  at  his  haggard  and  aqualid  appear* 
aaoe.  When  king  James  first  cast  his  eyes  upon  bim,  he 
and  OQj^  *  Is  that  a  man,  or  what  is  it?'  His  majesty  was 
tdd it  waa  die  rebel  Story.  '  Ob  1  Story/ said  the  king.  'I 
icmeDaber  him:  that  is  a  rare  &II0W  indeed  1'  Then  turning 
tovaada  him,  'Pkay,  Story,'  aays  he,  'you  were  in  Mon- 
moQik's  army  in  the  west,  were  yon  not?'  He,  according  to 
the  advice  given  him,  made  answer  presently,  'Yes,  an't 


,  sad  tft«wM4i  vlitea  te  Ask  wid  wooidea  IKkoMH^  asi  tcBsv^ 
tfcnbd^jaad  jfwilad  wanii  at  Am  MID8  tima.  Mora  than  a  thooaa^  of 
tbae  onfiirtanate  penona  receiTed  anoooor  in  their  distreiB  from  him.  **  Tet^" 
mU  ha^  "tfaoogh  aS  Una  waa  irdl  Imoim  to  king  JTamea,  ba  natar  onea  Uamad 


r  it"— Cen*a  riiawhiitiwi  ImAm  ths  pnvjcosncU;  im^  WiUiain  1 
Xny.    Lift  of  Kan. 

'  Bonat    Sea  alao  Iwmefu  own  vemaiki  in  liia  JoornaL    TIm  odiooa  diargs 
ko^l|a^aiMillaiyBaBtetek7]Ir.lCaeanhj,ln  hia  aloqaanb  and  pofMilar 
kMk,  "llSitaijaflftai^hHidfioaathaAaewBonaf  Jaiaean^^'ha)^ 
ftayaHvandinmynoentlypabliahadwQrk,  "HistorieSoMiaa,"  pp.178  to  181^ 
I  aait  nftr  Om  render  to  tiiat  votema  ifar  her  visdifiBtka,  aa  iiqr  U^ 
•Diw  of  10  kng  a  fMtatka  ban. 
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please  your  majesty/ — '  Pniy/  said  the  king  to  him, '  yofu 
were  a  commissary  there,  were  you  not?'  Again,  Story  re- 
plied, '  Yes,  an't  please  your  majesty/ — *  And  you,'  said  king 
James,  '  made  a  speech  before  great  crowds  of  people,  did 
you  not  ?'  He  again  very  readily  answered,  '  Yes,  an't  please 
your  majesty.' — 'Pray,'  said  king  James,  'if  you  have  not 
forgot  what  you  said,  let  us  have  some  taste  of  your  fine 
speech ;  let  us  have  some  specimen  of  some  of  the  flowers 
of  your  rhetoric'  Whereupon,"  resumes  Edmund  Calamy, 
''  Story  told  us  that  he  readily  made  answer, '  I  told  them, 
an't  please  your  majesty,  that  it  was  yon  that  fired  the  city  of 
Jjondon.'* — 'A  rare  rogue,  upon  my  word,'  said  the  king; 
'  and  pray,  what  else  did  you  tell  them  ?' — '  I  told  them,'  said 
he, '  an't  please  your  majesty,  that  you  poisoned  your  brother/ 
^Impudence  in  the  utmost  height  of  it,'  said  king  James. 
'  Pray,  let  us  have  something  further,  if  your  memmy  serves 
you.'  —  'I  further  told  them,'  said  Mr.  Story,  'that  your 
majesty  appeared  to  be  fully  determined  to  make  the  nation 
both  papists  and  slaves.'  By  this  time  the  king  seemed  to 
have  heard  enough  of  the  prisoner's  speech,  and  th»«fore 
crying  out,  'A  rogue  with  a  witness  !'  and,  cutting  off  short, 
the  king  rejoined,  'to  all  this  I  doubt  not  but  a  thousand 
other  villanous  things  were  added.  But  what  would  you  say. 
Story,  if,  after  all  this,  I  were  to  grant  you  your  life  ?'  To 
whidbi  he,  without  any  demur,  made  answer,  'That  he  would 
pray  for  his  majesty  as  long  as  he  lived.' — ^'Why,  then,'  said 
the  king,  '  I  freely  pardon  all  that  is  past,  and  hope  that  yon 
will  not,  for  the  future,  represent  your  king  as  inexorable.'"^ 
One  well-authenticated  good  deed  ought  to  counterbalance 
a  great  deal  of  reviling,  and  is  certainly  of  more  weight 
than  fifty  pages  of  unsupported  praise.  Other  instances  of 
James's  clemency  towards  those  who  had  personally  injured 
him  are  recorded.  Ferguson,  who  had  drawn  up  Monmouth's 
libellous  proclamation,  he  £reely  pardoned;  also  Hook,  who 

^  James  and  a  large  body  of  hk  Mukn  were  the  fint  that  ancceeded  in 
■topping  the  progreas  of  the  flamea;  and  he  worked  very  hard  penonaDy  in  to 
doSng.    See  Pepya*  Diary. 

'  Caliuny's  IKaiy.  Extract  dted  by  W.  A.  Maddnnon,  esq.,  ILP.,  in  hia  abk 
and  elegant  work,  Hiatoiy  of  Civilization,  toI.  L  pp.  201,  202. 
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had  been  confederate  with  some  others  to  assassinate  him^  by 
shooting  him  in  the  back  coming  from  Somerset-house. 

The  cmel  treatment  of  the  Protestants  in  France  after  the 
lerocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes^  had  a  prejudicial  effect  on 
the  aflbirs  of  James  11.,  by  exciting  a  popular  feeling  of  re- 
sentment against  all  members  of  the  church  of  Rome  what- 
Boerer;  ''  yet  James  greatly  oondenmed  the  measure^  as  both 
nnchratian  and  impolitic.  He  did  more;  he  was  very  kind 
to  the  refbgeesy— he  was  liberal  to  many  of  them.  He 
ordered  a  brief  for  a  charitable  collection  for  them  all  over 
the  nation.  The  king  also  ordered  them  to  be  denizened 
vithont  paying  fees^  and  gave  them  great  immunities ;  so  that 
in  all  there  came  over^  first  and  last^  between  forty  and  fifty 
thoosand  of  them.'^^ 

In  the  latter  end  of  June,  the  queen's  maternal  grandmother, 
madame  de  Martinozzi,  died  at  Rome  of  the  personal  injuries 
she  received  by  falling  down  stairs.  Her  property  was  in- 
herited by  her  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Modena.  This  event, 
together  with  her  own  dehcate  state  of  health,  might  be  the 
reasm  why  Mary  Beatrice  appeared  veiy  Uttle  in  public  this 
sommer.  On  the  18th  of  July,  she  went  with  the  king  to 
see  the  regunents  that  had  ktely  returned  from  Holland 
exerdaed  on  Blackheath.  She  spent  the  rest  of  the  summer 
and  aatnmn  at  Windsor.  In  September  the  king  made  a 
progreaa  to  Winchester,  Portsmouth,  and  Southampton,  and 
took  great  pleasure  in  inspecting  his  shipping  and  naval  forti- 
fications. While  at  Winchester,  the  Boman-cathohc  sovereign 
and  the  Protestant  bishop  had  very  amicable  conversations  on 
the  subject  of  modem  miracles,  and  the  bishop  bestowed  a 
fervent  benediction  on  the  king,  for  enacting  that  all  the  poor 
nepo  slaves  in  the  British  colonies  should  receive  Christian 
baptism,  in  spite  of  the  disgraceful  opposition  of  the  planters 
to  this  pioas  edict,  which  they  feared  would  have  the  effect 
of  fmanripating  their  unfortunate  victims.'     Evelyn,  who  at* 

>  Sodi  it  the  tertiinony  of  eren  Bomet,  who^  strange  to  say,  does  not  attempt 
te  ittMJi  flay  dbq[aa]iiyingniotiTes  to  James's  condnct.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able 
teraeordsoBMiiistaDoeB  of  liberal  feeling  and  geniune  benevoknee  inaprino^ 
v^aieoBfcntioDally  held  up  to  reprobation. 

*  Evelyn's  Diaiy. 
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tended  tlie  king  on  his*  progress,  was  certamljireiy  ftvooiably 
impressed  by  what  he  saw  of  him.  He  says,  ''  I  observed  m 
this  jommey  that  infinite  industry,  sedulity,  gravity,  and  great 
imderBtanding  and  experience  of  affairs  in  his  majesty,  that  I 
cannot  but  predict  much  happiness  to  the  nation  as  to  its 
pcditical  goTemment ;  and  if  he  so  pearast,  there  could  be 
nothing  more  desired  to  accomplish  our  prosperity  but  that 
he  was  of  the  national  religion." 

The  parliament  met  in  November,  and  was  alarmed  by  the 
royal  proposition  of  a  standing  army,  with  dispensation  from 
tiie  test  to  the  officers,  instead  of  a  militia.  Liberal  supplies 
of  money  the  commons  were  willing  to  give  to  a  Baver&ga 
who  had  shown  himself  deserving  of  full  confidence  in  peca- 
niary  matters,  but  as  they  would  not  encourage  his  project, 
he,  with  a  haughty  disregard  to  tibe  financial  benefit  which  he 
might  have  obtained  by  a  more  judicious  policy,  prorogued 
the  parliament  in  anger  after  a  session  of  only  eleven  days, 
and  took  the  htal  resolution  of  acting  independently  rf  the 
representatives  of  his  people.  The  return  of  Catharine  Sedkv 
about  the  same  time  gave  the  queen  much  uneasiness,  and 
unable  as  die  was  to  control  her  feelings,  the  pain  she  suf- 
fered was  i^iparent  to  the  whole  court.  The  dem<m8  of  party 
on  either  side  watdied  the  event  with  eager  interest,  and 
according  to  tiieir  own  selfish  views  or  bitter  psqudioes, 
attached  themaelves  to  the  cause  of  the  p(^ish  queen  or  the 
protestant  mistress.  Lord  Bodiestar  encouraged  his  wife  to 
form  an  ostentatious  alliance  witb  Sedley,  under  the  pretence 
tiiat  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  churdi.^  Sunderland  and 
Fetre  as  ostentationaly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  qaeen, 
though  both  were  well  aware  that  she  loved  them  not.  When 
James  thought  proper  to  create  Sedley  countess  of  Dordie^ier, 
the  queen  took  it  very  grievously,  so  that  when  she  dined  in 
public,  Evelyn,  who  stood  near  her  on  two  successive  davs, 
says, ''  I  observed  she  hardly  ate  one  morsel,  nor  qwke  one 
word  to  the  king  or  to  any  about  her,  though,  at  other  times, 
she  used  to  be  eztremdy  pleasant,  full  of  discourse  and  good 
humour.^' 

'Lingaid.    Hackintosh.   Evelyn.    COnendon  ConeipoiDdeiioe. 
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At  laity  unaUe  to  bear  her  mortificatton,  Mary  Beatrice 
M  udk,  and  took  to  her  chamber;  but  remembering  that, 
whik  she  had  youth,  beauty,  a  good  canae,  the  king's  con- 
sdeDoe^  and  all  his  priests  on  ha  mde,  ahe  had  no  reaaon 
to  despauv  ahe  determined,  instead  of  abandoning  heradf  to 
tears  and  sullen  resentment,  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  rid 
liendf  of  her  riviL  Acoordin^y  she  sommoned  a  special 
committee  to  her  aid,  and  then  aoit  for  the  king.  When 
James  entered  bis  queen's  chamber,  he  found  assembled  tfaer^ 
ber  oooliBesor  and  his  own,  with  several  other  priests  of  hi^ 
repate  for  sanctity,  the  members  of  his  council  who  were  of 
bo*  party,  and  all  the  Qatholic  peers.  The  queen  told  him, 
"  that  die  was  detemiined  to  witness  her  own  degradatioa 
aad  his  disregard  of  the  most  sacred  obligations  no  longer; 
either  he  must  give  up  his  mistresai,  or  she  would  withdraw 
to  a  coQvent.^^  When  sobs  choked  her  voice,  his  majesty  was 
instantly  assailed,  like  the  tyrant  in  a  Greek  tragedy,  by  the 
miited  lemonatraiices  of  the  chorus,  whom  his  injured  consort 
had  provided  to  second  her  appeal  They  represented  her 
youth,  her  beauty,  her  conjugal  devotion,  her  irreproachable 
virtue;  and,  falling  on  thcjr  knees,  ooiquzed  him  to  put  an 
end  to  a  connexioa  injurious  to  such  a  consort,  and  inoon- 
sisteDt  with  his  own  religious  pfofession.^  James  was  taken 
hj  surprise.  The  remonstrances  of  his  spiritual  directors,  the 
tears  of  the  queen,  and  his  fear  of  losing  her,  prevailed;  he 
{romiaed  to  disscdve  the  disgraceful  tie.  He  sent  his  com« 
maada  to  the  new  countess  to  withdraw  fiom  Whitehall,  and 
go  abroad;  but  as  ahe  owed  him  neither  duty  nor  respect,  she 
defied  him,  dedaied  ''  that  she  was  a  freebom  EngUahwomaii, 
ad  would  live  where  she  leased,''  and  added,  ^'  that  if  he 
vaated  to  remove  her  he  must  do  it  by  fivce,  and  then  she 
vould  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  for  protection :''  she 
Gtovned  all  by  calling  herself  "a  pcotestant  victim.^  James 
vaa  cQo^dled  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  guilt  and  folly  by 
lohmittiiig  to  her  vulgar  insolence,  and  bribing  her  with  the 
present  of  a  large  estate  in  Ireland  to  withdraw  herself  from 
b  coot  for  a  time.  She  retomed  after  a  few  montha^ 
Uiunvd*    MackiatodL 
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absence ;  but  the  qaeen^  having  sacoeeded  in  banidiiiig  her 
fix)m  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  bore  her  suspected  witmgs, 
on  all  future  occasions,  in  silence.  Instead  of  giving  way  to 
tears  and  passionate  upbraiding,  she  took  the  more  dignified 
course  of  appearing  unconscious  even  of  her  unworthy  rival's 
existence.^ 

The  profligate  young  duchess  of  Norfolk  (lady  Mary  Mor- 
daunt)  was  one  of  the  women  for  whom  king  James  had  the 
ill  taste  to  neglect  his  lovely  and  loving  queen.  He  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  keep  this  disgraceful  conduct  from  her 
knowledge,  and  for  this  purpose  employed  James  Craggs,  a 
cunning  lacquey  of  the  duchess,  to  manage  the  intrigue. 
Craggs  secured  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  this  affiur, 
and,  moreover,  obtained  preferment,  which  raised  him  from 
his  servile  degree,  and  in  time  he  became  an  agent  of  the 
party  which  ruined  James,  and  held  office  in  William  IIL's 
cabinet. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1686  that  the 
royal  act  of  grace  was  published  for  those  who  had  been  out 
in  Moimiouth's  rebellion :  there  were  many  exceptions  made^ 
for  Sunderland  had  reaped  too  rich  a  harvest  in  the  sale  of 
pardons  to  relinquish  some  further  gleanings  at  the  expense 
of  his  deluded  sovereign's  popularity.  Twenty  young  ladies, 
out  of  the  sixty  pretty  girls  who  had  gone  in  procession  to 
meet  and  welcome  Monmouth  at  his  entrance  into  Taunton, 
and  presented  him  with  colours,  a  Bible,  and  a  naked  sword, 
were  excluded  by  name  from  this  amnesty,  being  the  daughters 
of  the  richest  persons  in  the  town.  Aft^  a  good  deal  of 
negotiation,  in  which  the  names  of  Sunderland,  the  proud 
duke  of  Somerset,  and  the  philanthropic  quaker,  WiUiam  Penn, 
are  strangely  mixed  up  with  the  queen's  maids  of  honour,  a 
fine,  varying  firom  five  pounds  to  a  hundred,  was  extorted 
from  the  parents  of  each  of  the  girls  who  had  figured  in  that 
procession.  These  unlucky  damsels  would  have  acted  more 
consistently  with  their  Christian  profession  if  they  had  read 
the  Bible  quietly  at  home,  instead  of  parading  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sedition,  with  a  drawn  sword  and  the  ensigns  of 
^Bmnet    BttiBoo.     Lmgard.    MacVintoiih.     Beretby. 
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lebdlioo.  Alas  I  that  Troman's  nuaaion  of  peace  and  consola- 
tion should  ever  be  so  £Etr  mistaken.  Bnt  what  can  be  said 
of  the  disgracefbl  conduct  of  the  maids  of  honour^  if  it  be 
troe^  as  we  aie  gravely  assored  by  Mackintosh,  that  the  com- 
positiim-money,  wherewithal  the  exemption  of  the  Taunton 
maidens  from  prosecution  was  purchased,  was  received  by 
them?'  That  the  maids  of  honour  acted  as  intercessors 
vith  the  queen  to  obtain  her  majesty's  gracious  mediation  in 
behalf  of  the  poor  frightened  girls  is  likely  enough,  but  strong 
doubts  may  reasonably  be  entertained  whether  a  pecuniaiy 
reward  £>r  such  special  pleading  found  its  way  into  the  pocket 
of  any  one  but  Sunderland's  daughter,  lady  Anne  Spencer, 
for  whose  benefit  that  avaricious  and  corrupt  minister,  in  all 
piobabiUty,  made  the  arrangement.  The  sum,  about  twelve 
himdred  pounds,  would  not  have  been  worth  all  the  pains  he 
took  about  it,  if  his  daughter  only  got  the  sixth  share.  Be  it  as 
it  may,  however,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
majesties  had  any  idea  that  the  intercessions  preferred  to  them 
bj  persons  in  the  royal  household  were  prompted  by  other 
feelmgs  than  those  of  compassion.  Two  of  the  maids  of 
booour  in  the  service  of  Mary  Beatrice,  and  much  beloved  by 
ber,  were  ladies  of  the  most  irreproachable  virtue,  members  of 
the  cbordi  of  England,  and  alike  distinguished  for  moral  worth 
and  literary  attainments.  One  of  those  ladies,  Anne  Kings- 
null,  pabhahed  a  volume  of  el^ant  little  poems,  in  which 
^,  graceful  versification  was  combined  with  refinement  and 
good  feding:  she  was  celebrated  by  Pope  under  the  name 
of  Ardelia  after  she  became  countess  of  Winchelsea.  The 
other,  the  accomplished  Anne  KiUigrew,  whom  Dryden  has 
nnmortahzed  in  the  well-known  elegiac  ode,  b^inning  "  Thou 
jocmgest  virgin  daughter  of  the  skies,''  was  also  a  poet,  and  an 
amateur  artist  of  some  reputation  in  that  age.  She  painted 
the  portraita  of  James  and  his  queen  soon  after  their  acces- 
Mi  to  the  throne,  and  both  are  said  to  have  been  good  and 
^i^preaaive  likenesses.  She  died  of  the  smallpox  the  same 
76V,  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  and  must  have  been  an  irre- 

'  Sir  JcBwi  ICaddntoth'a  Posthumous  History  of  the  Rerolatioo.    Sondsr* 
InftktUn  in  the  State-F^wr  office.    lingard. 
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parable  loss  to  her  royal  mistren^  for  die  had  been  kmg  and 
fiathfdlly  attached  to  her  service,  and  gireatly  excelled  in  music, 
of  whidi  Mazy  Beatrice  was  passionately  fond.  Diydoi,  after 
noticing  how  saccessfol  the  fidr  artist  had  been  in  her  dehne- 
ation  6[  long  Jsmes^  thus  descnbea  her  pictme  of  Maij 
Beatrice: — 


M  Qof  phflBnix  qopgn  wai  pontn^Qd^  too,  to  bn^U^ 
Beauty  alone  coiild  beaaiy  take  bo  right; 
Her  dresH,  her  ihape,  her  matchktt  grace 
Were  all  obaerred,  as  well  at  heamily  fim. 
With  audi  a  peerlns  nugerty  ahe  atands. 
As  in  that  day  she  took  the  crown  from  aacred  hands; 
Before  a  train  of  heromes  was  seen. 
In  hanly  foranoat  as  in  nmk,  the  qaeea/' 

This  portrait,  if  in  existence,  wonid  be  a  most  interesting  relic, 
both  of  the  qoeen  and  her  maid  of  honour,  the  learned,  fiar, 
and  good  Anne  Killigrew. 

Among  tiie  chit-chat  details  of  a  contempoiaiy,  in  ai  letter, 
April  6^  1686,  are  the  following  httle  notices  connected  with 
the  court  of  Maiy  Beatrice:  ''I  imagine  your  conntess  of 
Dorchester  will  speedify  move  hitherward,  for  her  house  n 
{uniishing  very  fine  for  her  in  St  James's-square,  and  a  seat 

taken  for  her  in  the  new-consecrated  St.  Anne's  diurdi 

New  equipage,  in  great  splendour,  is  everywhere  to  be  aeeo, 
especially  their  mqesties*.  Her  majesty  is  wonderfully  glo- 
rious, in  her  own  appard/'*  James  at  this  timet,  wlule  pursu- 
ing with  eager  infiaitnation  the  dangerous  and  unoonstitutifmal 
designs  which  led  to  his  expulsion,  recreated  hinttclf  with 
hunting  two  or  three  times  a-week,  and  appeared  to  take 
as  much  interest  in  the  chase  as  if  it  were  the  master-pas- 
rion  of  his  soul.  "  His  majesty  to-day,  God  bless  him  1" 
proceeds  our  authority,  "  underwent  the  £fttigue  of  a  long 
fox-chase.  I  saw  him  and  his  followers  return,  as  like 
drowned  rats  as  ever  appendixes  to  royalty  did."'  On  the 
8rd  of  May,  James  hunted  the  red  de^  near  Chehnsfon), 
with  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  prince  George  of  Denmark,  and 
some  of  the  lords  of  his  court.  After  a  long  and  obstinate 
chase,  which  lasted  till  evening,  his  majesty  was  in  at  the 
death,  between  Romford  and  Brentwood.     He  got  a  coach  to 

^  Ellis  Correspondenoe,  edited  by  the  han.  George  Agar  EUis.  *  Ibid. 
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cany  Idm  on  to  Brentwood,  whei6  his  own  coach  waa^  wdl 
pleased  tint  he  was  in,  and  the  lords  thrown  oat  He  went 
the  same  ni^t  to  sup  at  NewhalL  A  table  was  pfepared  for 
bis  majesty,  and  others  for  the  lords  and  gentlemen;  bat  the 
king,  acting  in  better  taste^  would  haire  his  fellow-hnnters  snp 
irith  lim,  and  they  sat  down  in  good  fellowship.^  The  next 
day  he  hmited  another  stag,  which  lay  in  NewhaH-peik,  and 
a  &moQS  run  tiiey  had.  The  gallant  creatare  leaped  the 
paling,  swam  the  river,  ran  through  Brampfidd,  Pleshiey  and 
theBoothings, andwasatlast  kOled  inHat£eld.  Nooockney 
hnnter  was  James:  the  ditches  were  broad  and  deep,  the  hedges 
high,  and  the  ways  ndiy ;  but,  like  his  ancestors  in  ballad, 
legend,  and  tale,  he  kqvt  dose  to  the  dogs,  outrode  servants, 
guards,  and  coortiers,  and  was  in  at  the  death,  most  of  the 
lords,  and  his  noble  host  the  duke  of  Albemarle;,  being  thrown 
oat,  to  his  majesty's  infinite  delight.  However,  as  his  horse 
vas  spent,  and  his  equipage  and  guards  quite  another  way,  and 
lojahy  in  some  need  of  a  dinner,  a  special  cooncQ  was  hdd, 
as  soon  as  some  of  the  foremost  riders  came  np,  to  know  what 
was  hest  to  be  done.  Lord  Dartmouth  advised  to  make  for 
CopthaD,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Dorset,  and  sent  a  groom  to 
apprize  his  lordship  that  his  majesty  would  take  famity  fere 
^T&  him  that  day,  it  being  on  his  direct  road  to  London. 
Kerer  did  the  announcement  of  a  royal  visit  arrive  at  a  mcne 
QMasonaUe  juncture.  The  earl  was  dining  out  at  Bockholts, 
^h  a  huge  company  of  gentlemen.  The  countess  and  her 
modier  were  going  to  pay  some  visits  in  the  neighbourhood, 
when  the  messenger  met  them  by  the  way,  stopped  the  coach, 
and  amiounced  the  royal  intent.  Her  ladyship  being  pain- 
foDy  cognizant  of  the  feet  that  her  cook  and  bntler  were 
gone  to  Waltham  feir,  would  have  excused  herself  i&om  the 
moonvenieut  honour  that  was  designed  her  in  this  climax  of 
domestic  distress,  by  saying  that  her  lord  and  servants  were 
^^;  but  a  second  messenger  following  dose  on  the  beds  of 
^  fint,  she  turned  her  coadi  and  drove  home,  sending  bade 
the  carriage  to  meet  his  majesty.  Then,  like  a  woman  of 
*{ttit  aal  good  sens^  instead  of  fretting  after  absent  keys 

>  Aafto-biogn^by  of  dr  John  Bnmston,  edited  by  loid  Bn^tncka. 
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and  servants,  she,  by  the  help  of  her  maids,  broke  open  lodu 
and  doors,  and  exerted  her  energies  to  such  excellent  puipose, 
that  by  the  time  the  king  arrived,  had  washed,  and  viewed 
the  gardens  and  house,  a  veiy  handsome  collation  was  pre- 
pared for  him.  Extremely  well  pleased  with  the  treat,  his 
majesty  set  forth  for  London,  and  on  the  road  met  the  earl  of 
Dorset  returning  home  from  Bockholts.  The  earl  alighted, 
and  coming  to  the  coach-door,  bemoaned  his  ill  fortune  tbt 
he  should  not  be  in  the  way  to  receive  that  great  honour,  add- 
ing many  apologies  that  things  were  not  answerable  to  his 
desire.  ''Make  no  excuse,  my  lord,''  replied  the  king;  ^'aU 
was  exceedingly  well  done,  and  very  handsome.''^ 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  a  prince,  who  had  so  much  of 
the  manly  spirit  of  a  true-bom  English  king  about  him,  should 
have  forfeited  the  a£fections  of  his  subjects  by  resigning  his 
own  better  judgment  into  the  hands  of  an  incongruous  junta 
of  rash  zealots  and  unprincipled  traitors.  The  embassy  to 
Some  gave  offence,  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land; 
the  queen's  name  was  associated  with  the  unpopularity  of  the 
measure  in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  one  of  the  objects  was  to 
solicit  a  cardinal's  hat  for  her  uncle  Einaldo  d'Este,  which 
was  not  obtained  without  very  great  difficulty,  and  most 
ungracious  demurs  on  the  part  of  the  pope.  James  11.  had 
little  reason  to  show  extra  marks  of  respect  to  the  head  of 
his  own  church,  for  he  had  not  a  greater  political  foe  than 
Innocent  XI.,  who,  as  the  creature  of  the  emperor,  had  infi- 
nitely more  regard  for  the  prince  of  Orange  than  for  him. 
To  judge  of  the  feelings  of  tiiat  pontiff  from  his  secret  corre- 
spondence with  William,  and  the  contempt  with  which  he 
treated  James's  envoys  and  requests,  one  would  suppose  that 
monarch's  darling  scheme  of  Uberty  of  conscience  and  uni- 
versal toleration  was  to  the  frdl  as  displeasing  to  him,  as  to 
the  English  hierarchy  and  the  presbytery  of  Scotland. 

The  arrival  of  the  papal  nuncio,  Fer^nand  count  d'Adda, 
and  the  genuflections  with  which  he  was  received  by  their  ma- 
jesties, gave  infinite  offence  to  protestant  England.    The  pul- 

'  Auto-biography  of  ur  John  Bramston,  edited  by  lord  Bngrbnioke :  poUiabed 
tie  Camdok  Sodeiy. 
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pits  resounded  wiUi  loader  notes  of  alann  than  before.  The 
king  took  umbrage  at  certain  personalities,  and  enjoined 
pieadiers  to  confine  their  exhortations  to  themes  of  Chris- 
tian holiness^  or  denunciations  against  sin.  The  church  Tin* 
dicated  its  independence^  and  James  rashly  involved  himself 
in  an  open  quarrel  with  Compton^  bishop  of  London,  his  old 
adrenaiy.^ 

The  king  and  queen  came  to  Windsor  earlier  than  they  at 
first  intended,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  accouche- 
ment  of  the  princess  Anne,  who  had  left  London  on  the  12th 
of  May  in  preparation  for  that  event,  which  was  not  antici- 
pated 80  early;  but  she  was  brought  to  bed,  two  hours  after 
her  arrival,  of  a  fine  girl.  Six  weeks  afterwards,  James  invited 
the  queen,  the  queen-dowager,  and  his  daughter  Anne  to  see 
ft  grand  review  of  his  troops,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  on 
Hoonfllow-heaUi,  and  to  dine  in  his  pavilion.  A  gallery  was 
made  finr  the  aoconmiodation  of  the  two  queens  and  their 
hdies  to  behold  the  spectacle.  All  the  cannon,  twenty-eight 
m  namber,  were  fired.  The  king  led  the  army  till  he  passed 
the  queens,  then  dismounted,  and  the  lord  Feversham  marched 
before  them.  After  this  display,  which  was  the  grandest  of 
the  kind  ever  known,  his  majesty  entertained  the  royal  ladies 
aad  their  noble  attendants  with  a  sumptuous  banquet  in  his 
panlion,  and  there  was  great  feasting  in  every  tent.  James, 
calcohting  on  the  afiTection  of  the  En^ish  for  pageants, 
tiKxight  of  putting  all  his  subjects,  in  good  humour  by  spec- 
tacles of  this  kind,  but  assurances  had  been  successfully  dis- 
Knunated  among  them,  that  this  mighty  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  with  their  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  was 
intended  for  the  jmbversion  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Every 
inOitary  display  was  therefore  beheld  with  jealousy  and  alarm* 
The  queen  came  firom  Windsor  to  the  camp  on  Hounalow- 
heath  on  the  27th  of  July,  when  his  majesty,  as  a  piece  of 
gallantry,  made  his  4,000  horse  march,  at  two  in  the  mom- 
%  into  Staines*  meadow,  and  attend  the  queen  firom  thence 
^  the  heath,  where  she  dined  with  lord  Arran.*     The  cdd^ 

1  Edard.    Xaddntoili.    Lingard.    Jonrnal  of  King  Jamek 
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faratioii  of  the  mass  in  lofd  Dninbarton^s  tent  gate  grot 
o£fence  to  the  public. 

Mary  Beatrice  i^ent  the  simmur  at  Windsor  inSt  die 
king^  whom  she  also  acoompanied  on  a  litUe  progieas  towaids 
Hie  west  of  England.  They  returned  to  Whitdiall  in  October, 
wfaich,  in  that  reign,  was  the  grand  court  season,  both  their 
majesties'  birthdays  occurring  in  that  month.  Dr.  Cartwn^ 
was  presented  to  the  queen  in  her  bedduonber,  <»i  his  pre- 
ferment to  the  bishopric  of  Chester.  When  dhaplain  to 
Charles  U.,  he  had  performed  some  good  offices  for  her  and 
her  lord,  it  should  seem,  of  whidi  she  retained  a  grateful  le- 
collection ;  for  when  die  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  die  told 
him  ''  that  neither  she  mat  the  king  could  ever  forget  the 
services  he  had  rendered  them  before  they  came  to  the  throne^ 
nor  should  he  ever  want  a  friend  as  long  as  she  lived.''  Ob 
another  occasion  this  prelate  saya^  ''I  was  at  the  king's  kvee^ 
and  as  his  majesty  broug^  the  queen  in  to  dinner,  she  was 
gradoudy  j^CMcd  to  offer  me  her  hand  to  kiss."  ^  James  and 
his  queen  dined  early  in  the  day,  and  the  king  went  to  cocmcil 
in  the  afternoon.  Great  improviranents  were  made  in  the 
royal  apartments  at  Whitehall;  the  queen's  state  diamber 
was  rd)uilt,  and  smnptuoody  furnished  and  decorated :  the 
embroidery  of  her  bed  cost  SfiOOL^  The  pradeut  economy  of 
the  king  in  the  management  of  his  private  income,  enabled  his 
omaoxt  to  indulge  her  taste  without  culpability  in  matters 
wludi  afforded  employment  to  her  own  sex,  and  encouraged 
omamentd  artificers.  The  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  in  a 
flourishing  states  so  mudi  so,  that  it  was  feared  that  the  kisg 
would  become  independent  of  the  nation,  firom  having  no 
need  to  apply  to  a  parliaiuent  fisr  supplies.  This  prosperity 
was,  however,  unsubstantial,  fi>r  the  kiii^  was  at  variance  with 
the  churdi,  and  there  was  no  qnnpaihy  between  him  and  his 
people.  On  Christmas  eve,  the  new  Roman-cathohc  chapd, 
whidi  James  had  built  for  himadf  and  his  queen,  was  op^ed 
ibr  the  solemnisation  of  the  midnight  mass.  The  royal  doaet 
was  splendidly  adorned  with  r""^"g  and  gilding,  and  the 
thrones  on  wldch  their  majesties  sat  were,  acooording  to  Evdjn, 
^  Biiihop  CartwriglifB  Diaiy;  pnUidied  liy  Uie  Gulden  Society.        *  EvriTn. 
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^▼eiy  ^miaasf'  but  all  tliis  pomp  was  legaxded  as  oontnuy 
to  the  flimplidty  of  the  primitive  Christian  worship^  and  gave 
great  offe&ee. 

Hie  beautiful  imitationa  ot  natnral  flowers  ia  wax^  whicii 
ha!?e  htdj  afforded  an  altracti¥e  exercise  &xc  the  taste  and 
ingpnnity  of  many  of  our  youthfiil  countrywom^  were  ori* 
ginalfy  introdooed  into  Bn^and  by  ibe  mother  of  Mary 
Beatrice  as  a  present  to  her  royal  daughter^  as  we  find  by  the 
fiAowing  passage  in  a  oontemporary  tetter^  from  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  lady  Margaret  BasBell^  which  gives  some  informa- 
tion idative  to  the  ornamental  works  then  in  vogue  among 
huhes  of  rank  in  the  ooort  of  Mary  Beatrice : — 

*Ia  gaBhSowcn^Mn.  Booth  trib  me '  joaaid  die  m  todoeflomething  in  that 
worik»'  which,  I  eoppoe^  most  be  extraorduiazy.  I  hope  it  will  be  ai  great  per- 
i-ctioo  u  the  fine  wax-work  y*  qneen  has  of  nuns*  work  of  froit  and  flowen,  that 
W  mithia  ^d  pat  np  fer  her ;  and  mow  die  has'em  both Ibr. her  cbapel  and  her 
nxans.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  be  the  four  Seasons  of  the  year ;  bat  they 
asy  they  are  done  so  well*  that  they  that  see  'em  can  hardly  think  'em  other  than 
thsRaO.'* 

The  qneen  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  personal 
attempts  at  prosdytism  in  her  own  household.  She  was  be* 
bred  by  her  Protestant  hdies,  several  of  whom  followed  her 
into  e^Ie.  Sunderland  was  one  €/l  the  tew  persons  who 
adopted  tbe  creed  of  royalty;  but  it  was  the  cbak  of  his 
treachery,  the  serpent-like  wile  wheidby  he  crept  into  the 
bo9om  of  lus  unfortmiate  master,  and  obtained  the  power  of 
effecting  his  min.  On  the  New-year's  day,  1687,  that  noble 
work  of  art.  Gibbon's  statue  of  James  II.,  in  a  Roman  habit, 
was  placed  in  the  great  court  of  Whitehall,  before  the  new- 
built  chapd.  It  was  a  tribute  of  grateful  and  loyal  affeetioQ 
firom  an  old  and  fifdthfid  domestie,  Tobias  Rnstat,*  who  had 
serred  (be  royal  brothers,  Charles  and  James,  as  page  of  the 
backstairs,  and  devoted  a  portion  of  the  money  he  had  acquired 
in  their  service  to  this  purpose.  Honest  Toby  Bustat  was 
a  man  of  a  differently  constituted  mind  firom  some  of  the 

*  In  the  ooDeetion  of  privEte  fiunSy  letters  of  the  dnke  of  DeroDshire  at  Giia* 
■Uc-lodga^  iaadiied;  oopiod  by  coarteons  permiaiian  of  hia  graee. 

'  Tkifaiaa  Rosiat  bad  previowly  had  a  statue  of  Cbarlee  II.  executed  by  tbe 
«ae  artist  at  hie  expense.    Hu  private  and  pabGc  charitiee  were  most  mmn- 
ianft;  witasBi  tha  sciwiM«l^wfaich  ha  Iboadedat  Jerai'coU^ 
«aaoCtbedeigy. 
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more  celebrated  characters  on  whom  James   showered  his 
fftYOurs. 

Many  persons  attributed  the  disgrace  of  the  earl  of  Bo- 
chester  to  the  displeasure  the  queen  had  conceived  at  his  having 
brought  lady  Dorchester  again  on  the  scene^  for  the  purpose 
of  countermining  her  conjugal  influence.  Yet,  when  kdy 
Bochester,  whom  her  majesty  had  once  honoured  with  her 
friendship,  wrote  to  her  in  her  dying  illness  expressing  an 
earnest  desu*e  to  see  her,  Mary  Beatrice  overlooked  all  the 
provocations  she  had  given  her  by  her  offensive  parade  of  in- 
timacy with  king  James's  paramour,  and  came  to  visit  her  in 
her  sick  chamber,  and  remained  two  hours  with  her.'  Lady 
Bochester,  says  Burnet,  took  the  opportunity  of  insinuating 
the  possibility  of  her  lord  becoming  a  convert  to  the  court 
religion,  and  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  memorable  con* 
troversy  for  his  conversion,  which  ended  in  confirming  his 
adherence  to  the  church  of  England.  When  Bochester  re- 
luctantly resigned  the  treasures  staff,  Sunderland  eagerly 
coveted  that  lucrative  office;  but  the  king  was  too  careful  in 
the  management  of  his  revenue,  to  trust  a  man  with  the 
nation's  purse  who  never  could  keep  a  penny  in  his  own :  it 
would  have  been  well  for  James  if  he  had  been  as  wary  in 
other  matters.  He  considered  the  office  of  lord  treasurer 
too  responsible  for  any  one  person  to  hold,  and  put  it  into 
commission.  Sunderland  flattered  himself  that  he  could  renda 
the  queen  instrumental  in  procuring  for  him  the  object  of  his 
ambition;  he  told  her,  ''that  father  Petre  advised  him  to 
think  of  being  ti*easurer,  and  that  her  majesty  could  easily 
persuade  the  king  to  it.''  Maiy  Beatrice  understood  her  duty 
Jts  a  queen-consort  of  Great  Britain  too  well  to  give  any  sign 
of  encouragement  in  reply;  Sunderland  then  assured  her 
''  that  it  was  not  a  plan  of  his  suggestion,  for  he  was  very 
well  contented  as  he  was."  Her  majesty  prudently  freed  her- 
self from  further  importunity  by  affecting  to  believe  this  de- 
ceitful protestation,  and  said,  ''  she  was  glad  he  was  of  that 
mind,  for  after  the  king's  declaration  in  council,  she  could  not 
presume  to  make  any  attempts  to  shake  his  majesty's  resolu- 
'  CUirencInn  CkxrmpondeDoew 
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tion/''  Sunderland  never  forgave  his  disappointment.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  impute  the  impolitic  councils  which 
embroiled  James  with  the  church  to  his  consort ;  nothing  can 
be  more  nnjust.  James  himself  testifies  that  they  were  con- 
traiy  to  the  advice  of  the  queen.  When  Sunderland  had 
obtained  the  ascendancy  in  the  cabinet,  he  persuaded  the  king 
to  the  unpopular  act  of  making  &ther  Petre  a  privy  coimdllor; 
but  as  dtKm  as  the  queen  heard  what  was  designed,  she  earn- 
estly  b^ged  the  king  not  to  do  it,  telling  him  ''  that  it  would 
gire  great  scandal,  not  only  to  Protestants,  but  to  thinking 
Catholics^  as  contraiy  to  their  rule.''*  Sunderland's  influence 
prerailed,  and  her  majesty  was  wont  to  use  a  homely  Italian 
proverb^  signifying  tiiat  the  minister  overbore  her,  and  carried 
the  measure  in  her  despite.^  In  her  conversations  with  the 
nuDB  of  CfaaiUot,  Mary  Beatrice  said  ''  she  never  Uked  Petre; 
that  bis  violent  counsels  did  the  king  much  harm^  and  she 
bdieved  he  was  a  bad  msax." 

The  king  paid  more  than  usual  personal  attention  to  the 
queen  in  the  spring  of  1687.  When  he  went  to  visit  his 
camp  at  Hounslow,  he  generally  brought  her  firom  Windsor, 
or  Whitehall,  to  Bichmond-palace,  where  he  left  her,  and  re- 
turned to  her  in  the  evening.  She  was  fond  of  that  palace 
and  neighbourhood,  and  found  the  soft  air  beneficial  to  a 
hectic  oongfa  that  sometimes  harassed  her.  When  she  felt 
diyieed  to  spend  a  few  days  quietly  at  Richmond,  the  king 
arranged  Ins  hunting-parties  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  made 
that  palace  his  head-quarters.^  He  was  playing  a  desperate 
game  in  ecclesiastical  affidrs^  and  had  engaged  himself  in  a 
dispute  with  both  the  universities  by  lus  ill-judged  inter- 
brenoe  in  their  elections.  The  particulars  of  tiiose  transac- 
tioDB  bdkng  to  the  public  history  of  James's  reign;  the  name 
of  his  queen  has  happily  never  been  mixed  up  with  them. 

Her  majesty's  physicians  had  unanunously  recommended 
tfadr  royal  mistress  to  take  a  course  of  the  Bath  waters  this 
jear.    It  was  settled  that  she  should  go  there  early  in  the 

>  ICemrin  of  James  n.    UngardL    Lonsdale. 
*  King  James's  Loose  Sheets,  edited  by  Clarke.   Ditto  Journal*  ia  MaqihenMn. 
'Xa^vtialVieiraf  BaxnefsHistoiy.  *  Ellis  Correspondenfle. 
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fleaflon^  but  her  journey  was  delayed  for  the  pompoos  public 
reception  of  the  nmu^  d'Adda^  after  his  consecratioQ  in  the 
king's  chapel  at  Whitehall-palace  as  archbishop  of  Amasia. 
In  the  evening  he  appeared^  in  foil  pantificalUnu,  in  the 
qneen's  apartment.  Both  king  and  qneen  arose  firom  thdr 
thrones^  and  knelt  at  his  feet  to  receiye  his  pastoral  benedic- 
tion^— a  display  that  was  in  bad  taste.  James  obserring 
tokens  of  disapprobation  in  the  circle,  reminded  ins  court 
^  that  he  and  her  majesty  knelt,  not  to  the  pope's  ntmdo, 
but  to  the  archbishop.'^  When  the  public  reception  of  d'Adds 
took  place  at  Windsor,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  fiist 
lord  of  the  bedchamber,  refused  to  introdace  him,  telling  the 
king  it  was  against  the  law.  "  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am 
above  the  law?*'  said  the  king.  ''  But  I  am  not,''  rejoined 
the  duke.*  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  duke  of 
Grafton :  Smnerset  lost  his  place,  and  the  command  of  his 
regiment.  James  had  little  reason  to  violate  puUic  prejudices 
amd  create  personal  enemies  by  showing  impohtic  marks  of 
lesped  to  the  papal  envoy,  whose  real  business  in  England 
was  to  detadi  him  from  ibe  league  with  Louis  XIV. ;  or,  in 
case  he  remained  obstinately  fixed  in  that  alliance,  to  assist  the 
confederacy  that  was  plotting  to  deprive  him  of  his  throne.* 

This  summ^  the  queen  was  plunged  into  the  deepest  afflic- 
tion by  the  loss  of  her  mother,  the  duchess  of  Modena,  who 
died  at  Bome,  Juty  19th.  No  conmion  affection  had  united 
these  princesses.  The  duchess  was  the  only  parent  whom 
Mary  Beatrice  had  ever  known,  and  the  earty  ties  of 
natural  love  had  been  strengthened  by  renewed  intercoDrse  in 
riper  years.  They  had  passed  some  time  together  in  Bruseels, 
and  afterwards  m  England..  A  dose  and  endearing  oorre- 
S|KXidenoe  had  dways  been  kept  up  betwe^i  them,  and  the 
now  <^hiIdle8B  queen  felt  the  bereavement  of  her  mother  as 
one  of  the  greatest  scnrrows  that  had  be&llen  her.  A  court 
mourning  for  the  duchess  of  Modena  conmienced  on  the 
81st  of  July,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  for  the  same  dura- 

^  Macki&toeh.    Lonadale.    'Bxmet,  &c. 
'  SmitSi'i  HisCory  of  England,  voL  il  p.  342.     James  bimaelf  admiti  thst  Iw 
lad  great  CMue  of  oomplaint  against  d' Adda's  political  oondoct 
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tioD  as  that  which  had  been  worn  in  the  last  reign  for  the 
queen  of  PcMrtogal^  the  mother  ci  Catharine  erf  Braganza. 
Tie  poKtical  intrigaes  of  Dyckvelt,  the  Dutch  ambassador, 
bad  led  to  an  ominoos  coolness  between  king  James  and  his 
son-in-law  of  Orange ;  bnt  the  queen  had  wisely  kept  up  a 
fiiendly  GORespondence  with  both  William  and  Mary^  and 
instead  of  sliding  a  ceremonial  announcement  of  her  mother's 
deaths  she  endeavoured  to  bespeak  William's  sympathy  by  the 
oitonJ  expresBicm  of  her  grief  and  confidence  in  the  affection^ 
that  Blight  be  expected  between  persons  so  dearly  connected 
by  lebtiTe  ties  as  they  were. 

Qumr  Mast  Bmaxksce  to  tbs  VmsaM  ov  Obiiv«b.^ 

"Tbe  IHenddup  yoahsfedKyvred  me  on  all  ooctMOOf^  ai^ 
finyt  ifaittcred  myBelf  yoa  took  in  my  oonoenss,  make  me  liope  I  may  have  a 
"ban  of  yonr  eampaaakm  in  the  great  grief  I  now  lie  under  for  the  death  of  the 
Miea  Q(^Modem^  my  mother,  in  whidi  nothing  ean  oomfert  me  but  the  hopes 
I  hsre  of  her  hqypincM  in  the  other  world.  Next  to  thn,  I  Sad  it  ease  m  mj 
tSk^aa  to  have  the  pity  of  one'a  frienda,  which  makes  me  hope  for  yours  at  thhi 
tine;  asmmg  yoa  that^  in  what  condition  aoever  I  am,  I  shaQ  always  he,  wiUi 
•amemty,  "Truly  ywxra, 

Tbis  frank  letter  had  liie  effect,  which  doubtless  the  royal 
writer  intended,  of  renewing  the  suiqpended  intercourse  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Whitehall  and  the  Hague;  but  it  was  in 
an  evil  hour  for  the  house  of  Stuart/  since  an  open  enemy 
is  at  an  times  less  dangerous  than  a  pretended  friend.  The 
letters  and  messages  of  condolence  from  the  prince  of  Orange 
<m  her  late  loss,  ^pear  to  have  given  Mary  Beatrice  great 
atisfactioDy  if  we  may  judge  by  the  afiectioQate  tone  of  her 
^7>-       

*  Baliymple's  AppmSxx, 
'  Tbs  prinoB  of  Onmga  sent  his  nwasages  of  condtdenoe  by  a  penon  who  proved 


^«f  the  most  active  instnnnents  in  the  long-projected  revohitioii.  This 
*^  Mfitfm,  an  fflegitiBnte  broOier  of  his  ftther,  a  gay  and  elegant  soldier, 
^0  fl— tsnedy  with  a  person  and  mannera  naiTenBli^  pc^vlar  with  the  ladies^  a 
degree  of  kng-aigfated  sagacity  and  political  aconen  acarody  inferior  to  hiacde» 
mrisneerton,  those  men  of  mighty  inteDect,  WHliam  the  laherator,  Wmiam 
^  Soi^  and  Ifaaiioe  the  SnhllB.  lie  letters  of  that  period  ahow  that  the 
<|ev«r  hit  pczidiooB  Zolestein  planged  daringly  mto  all  the  plots  for  the  deposi- 
^*ifht  royal  ftmily,  with  whom  be  had  oome  to  condole.  Strange  it  waa  that 
yiJSnm  of  Orsnge  left  eridsneei^  noi  only  of  the  cruel  and  disgosting  treacheiy 
be  lad  his  sgvfa  «ed  IB  tUscMB,  bat  in  hia  box  of  fetters,  found  after  his  death 
itTwwiftton>ttw  imfragaUa  prooiiof  the  kindly  iBtenxmrse  of  Ua  betrayed 
■i^^ns  with  him  and  his  wife,  and  at  the  aame  time  of  the  intrignea  of  hia 
'     ^  with  the  English  nohility,  are  extant  in  nndoobted  antognq^hs. 
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*' Bath,  AogtBt  21, 1687. 
"I  have  BO  many  thanlcB  to  return  to  yoa  for  the  part  which  M.  Zolerton  hu 
assured  me  yoa  take  in  my  jost  grief  for  the  loss  of  my  mother,  and  for  aeodiog 
lum  to  aB8m*e  me  of  it,  that  I  know  not  where  to  begin,  nor  how  to  express  to  yoa 
the  sense  I  have  of  it.  I  hope  yon  are  so  just  to  meas  to  bdieve  it  mnch  greater 
than  I  can  make  it  appear  on  this  paper.  I  have  desired  this  hearer  to  heip  me 
persoade  you  of  this,  and  to  assure  yon  that  I  do  desire  above  all  things  the  con- 
tinnancpi  of  yom*  friendship,  which  I  cannot  bat  think  I  do  deserve  a  little,  bj 
beings  with  all  the  sincerity  and  afiectaon  imaginable,    «  jfijy  yoors, 

"M.  R."» 

The  king,  who  had  accompanied  his  conBOrt  to  Bath  on 
the  16ih  of  August,  left  her  there  the  same  day  she  penned 
the  above  letter,  and  proceeded  on  his  Welsh  progress.  While 
at  Bath,  the  queen  was  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated 
Bobert  Chapman,  an  eminent  medical  practitioner,  and  alder- 
man of  that  city.  His  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Chapman, 
had  the  honour  of  attending  on  her  majesty  during  her 
course  of  bathing,  it  being  then  the  custom  for  the  daughters 
of  respectable  citizens  to  wait  on  ladies  of  high  rank  when 
fhey  used  the  waters.^  Bobert  Chapman  was  one  of  the 
wetJthiest  and  most  learned  men  in  Bath,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  king  James  by  many  favours,  as  a  reward  for 
the  care  he  took  of  the  queen.  He  was  also  eminent  for 
his  loyalty  and  Eteraiy  attainments,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
r^retted  that  his  manuscript  history  of  his  own  times,  en- 
titled Bath  Memoirs,  has  mysteriously  disappeared,*  since  bis 
records  of  his  royal  patient  might  have  been  of  great  value  to 
her  biographer.  But  every  memorial  of  that  much-calum- 
niated princess  of  a  fevourable  nature  was,  of  course,  sedu- 
lously destroyed  after  the  Bevolutibn.  The  agreeable  im- 
pression made  by  the  consort  of  James  the  Second  during 
her  residence  in  Bath,  rendered  that  town  for  nearly  a 
century  one  of  the  head-quarters  of  Jacobitism.  The  bath 
used  by  this  queen  goes  by  the  name  of  'the  Cross  bath,'  in 
consequence  of  having  been  ornamented  by  the  earl  of  Mel- 
fort  with  a  cross  of  pure  white  marble,  with  the  sculptored 
device  of  the  Angel  agitating  the  waters  of  Bethesda,  intended 

^  DahTmple's  Appendix. 
*  Wamer'a  Hiatory  of  Bath.    Ward's  History  of  Bath. 
'  Bobert  Chi^nman's  Bath  Hemoirs  were  in  eiisten^e  when  Ward  compiled  his 
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as  a  memorial  of  the  beneficial  effects  on  her  majesty's  con- 
stitution which  lesolted  firom  her  coarse  of  bathing.^  On  the 
6tli  of  September,  James  rcgoined  his  consort  at  Bath.  He 
found  her  in  greatly  improved  health;  she  had  taken  the  wa- 
ters, and  nsed  the  hot  mineral  bath  with  great  success  as  re- 
garded her  bodily  health.  The  royal  pair  received  an  invitation 
from  the  magistrates  of  Bristol  to  visit  that  dty,  where  they 
w&e  received  with  the  accustomed  honours,  and  had  a  splen- 
did entertainment  provided  for  them  and  their  retinue  at 
Mr.  Line's  great  house.  They  returned  to  Bath  the  same 
evening.* 

It  was  at  this  period  that  James  received  a  solemn  warn- 
ing of  the  project  of  his  son-in-law,  the  prince  of  Orange, 
to  depzire  him  of  his  crown,  and  of  his  treacherous  practices 
with  many  of  his  servants.  .  Louis  XIV.  having  sent  an 
eqpedal  envoy,  Bonrepaux,  to  give  him  intelligence  of  what 
vas  going  on,  Bonrepaux  found  James  with  his  queen  at 
Bath,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to  enter  into  a 
secret  treaty  with  Louis  for  his  own  defence;  but  nothing 
could  penoade  him  to  beUeve  that  William  was  capable  of 
tbe  CQDdnct  allied,  and  he  declared  his  intention  of  keeping 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  inviolate.*  After  passing  a  few  days 
with  Mazy  Beatrice,  James  left  her  at  Bath,  and  proceeded 
to  London  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  From  ^ence  he 
went  to  Windsor,  where  the  queen  joined  him  on  the  6th  of 
October,  and  they  returned  to  Whitehall  together  on  the  11th. 
The  king's  birthday  was  kept  with  great  splendour.  As 
James  led  his  consort  into  the  supper-room,  he  made  her  give 
her  hand  to  be  kissed  by  his  favourite  prelate,  Cartwright 
hnhop  of  Chester.  Their  majesties  were  both  invited  by  the 
city  of  London  to  dine  at  the  lord  mayor's  feast  at  Guildhall: 
the  inritaticn  was  also  extended  to  the  papal  nuncio,  who  not 
<Q]j  went,  but  was  well  received. 

,'^  ttom  and  macriptioii  oommemoratiTe  of  the  Inrth  of  the  imfoitmiate 
pf^tt  whm  Marf  Beitrioe  bote  nine  monthB  after  her  Tiait  to  Bath,  were 
^yd  after  the  Berolataoii;  bat  'the  Croaa  bath'  retained  the  name  and 
^fr^y  it  had  aeqniied  from  that  drcomstanoe,  and  was  mach  lued  by  ladiei 
wnm  cf  beoomiag  mothers  '  Town-coondl  Beonds  of  BriitoL 

'  Ha  Bbfioth^qoe  dn  Boi,  en  Bonrepwiz'B  mianon,  1687. 
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By  the  end  of  November,  it  began  to  be  wfaiqpered  about 
tiie  coart^  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  queen  becoming 
a  mother  once  more.  Excessive  excitement  was  caused  hf 
the  ramoor,  the  troth  of  which  was  angrily  impugned  hf 
one  party,  and  hailed  by  the  othor  with  extravagant  joy.  The 
drcomstance  was  too  important  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
long  in  doubt.  James  menticms  the  sitoation  of  his  oil- 
sort  in  a  friendly  letter  to  his  daughter  Mary,  dated  No- 
yember  the  29th,  and  notices  that  the  queen  had  informed 
her  of  it  previously.*  The  bet  was  annoanoed  by  royal  pro- 
damation,  and  in  the  Gazette  of  the  23rd  of  December, 
with  an  order  for  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving.  James 
qypears  to  have  been  determined  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  the  prayers  of  the  church  of  England  for  the  firnition  of 
his  hopes,  at  as  early  a  period  as  was  c(»sistent  with  pio- 
priety.  He  commanded  the  bishops  to  prepare  a  saitatde 
form  of  prayer  and  thanskgiving  for  the  occasion,  to  be  reid 
in  all  the  churches  in  and  for  ten  miles  round  the  metropolis 
on  Sunday,  January  the  15th,  and  in  every  chorch  throughout 
England  on  the  29th  of  that  month.  Nothing  was  said  im- 
plying hopes  of  male  issue,  as  was  afterwards  pretended,  bat 
simply  '^that  the  queen  might  become  a  joyful  mother  of 
children;  that  (3od  would  command  his  hc^  angels  to  watch 
over  her,  and  defend  her  firom  all  dangers  and  evil  accidents; 
that  the  king  might  behold  his  children's  diildren,  and  peace 
upon  Israd;  and  that  his  gracious  consort,  queen  lifaiT, 
might  be  as  a  frmtfbl  vine  upon  the  walls  of  his  hoos^  vdA 
his  children  like  the  olive  brandies  round  about  his  tabk." 
A  petition  was  added,  *^  that  the  whole  of  Ihe  royal  fiunilj 
might  be  increased  and  multiplied,'' — a  prayer  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  three  childless  heizs-presomptive  of  the 
realm,  Mary,  Anne,  and  WiUiam.  Mary  had  novo*  borne  a 
child,  and  Anne  had  been  as  unfortonate  as  her  royal  step- 
mother in  the  loss  of  all  her  in£mts.  The  next  persons  in 
the  succession  were  the  two  daughters  of  the  king's  yoongeBt 
sister,  Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans,  both  Catholics,  and  it 
i^as  by  no  means  a  desirable  contingency  that  the  crovn 
ilnediiedletten  of  James  IL|  Brit.Miiiu 
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thoQld  devolve  on  either  of  those  foreign  princesses,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  married  to  the  king  of  Spain,  the  yoongest  to 
the  duke  <^  S^roy.     Under  these  eircomstances,  the  prospect 
of  the  queen  bringing  a  male  heir  to  the  crown  might  have 
been  regarded  as  a  most  anspidons  event,  had  there  been  any 
hope  €i  his  being  educated  in  the  national  £Edth.     To  the 
dangiiterB  of  James  II.  and  their  consorts,  such  a  contingency 
was  a  matter  of  painful  con^deration.     They  had  regarded 
the  crown  as  their  natoral  inheritance,  and  they  detennined 
not  to  rehnqniBh  the  influence  they  already  held  in  the  realm 
as  tiie  heirs  presumptive  and  rerersionary.     The  exultation  of 
die  king,  and  the  confident  predictions  of  the  Cathohc  party 
that  the  royal  infant  would  be  a  prince,  were  retorted  by  a 
series  of  the  coarsest  and  most  revolting  lampoons,  tending  to 
throw  injurious  doubts  on  the  alleged  situation  of  the  queen.^ 
It  is  stated  by  one  of  the  contemporary  Bath  physidans^ 
that  the  queen  had  been  persuaded  to  her  late  visit  to  Bath  by 
one  of  the  married  ladies  of  her  household,  who,  after  several 
years  of  unfiuitfol  wedlock,  had  recently  presented  her  lord 
with  a  son  and  heir,  which  she  attributed  to  the  use  of  those 
waters.     It  would  have  been  well  for  Maiy  Beatrice  if,  when 
the  fike  result  followed  her  pursuing  a  similar  course,  she 
had  allowed  it  to  be  assigned  to  the  same  cause;  but,  un- 
hickily,  the  duchess  of  Modena  had  before  her  death  visited 
the  shrine  <^  Lwetto  with  yows  and  offerings  to  the  Vii^ 
Mary,  praying  that  through  her  intercession  her  majesty  of 
En^and  might  have  a  son.     King  James,  not  to  be  behind- 
hand, had  also  made  a  pQgrimage,  in  the  course  of  his  Welsh 
progress,  to  the  holy  well  of  the  British  virgin-martyr  St. 
Winifred,  and  swallowed  a  draught  of  the  mirade-working 
water,  with  a  prayer  for  the  same  object.     All  the  zeak>us 
persons  of  his  own  religion  in  the  realm  had  long  united  in 
the  like  petition^  but  there  could  be  no  reason  to  r^ard  the 
aoean^Hahment  of  this  desire  as  any  thing  marvellous,  for 
the  queen  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  had  borne  several 
dntdren,  one  of  whom,  the  princess  Isabella,  had  lived  to  be 

'  Joond  of  Jamet  11.      Baliympk.      Kackintosh.      Ellifl  Correspondenoe. 
BMby. 
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five  years  old.  Yet,  when  there  was  cause  to  believe  that 
her  majesty  was  hkely  to  become  the  mother  of  a  fifth 
child,  a  most  absurd  stress  was  laid  on  the  coincidence  of 
that  circumstance  with  the  Loretto  and  Winifred-well  pil- 
grimages. It  might  be  imagined,  that  the  want  of  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  their  majesties,  in  attributing  the 
present  prospeet  of  an  heir  to  the  miraculous  intercessions  of 
their  fEtvourite  saints,  had  provoked  the  incredulous  to  a 
suspicion  that  some  imposition  was  meditated,  if  the  stori^ 
that  were  now  circulated  by  their  enemies  had  not  been  a 
mere  revival  of  the  malicious  libels  that  were  invaited  some 
years  before,  for  the  purpose  of  stigmatizing  the  birth  of  the 
last  child  of  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  event  of  its  proving  a  son. 
Though  a  son  was  eagerly  anticipated  and  desired,  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Cathohc  party  to  provide  for  the  contingency 
of  a  girl,  by  insinuations  that  the  daughter  of  a  king  and 
queen, — that  is  to  say,  a  princess  bom  after  James's  accession 
to  the  throne, — ^would  have  a  better  daim  to  the  succession 
than  his  daughters  by  Anne  Hyde.^  The  announcement  of 
the  queen's  situation  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of  national  joy 
in  Scotland,  where  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  the  line  of  their 
ancient  monarchs  might  be  continued  by  the  birth  of  a  prince. 
The  day  appointed  for  the  thanksgiving  was  kept  as  a  general 
holiday,  attended  with  ringing  of  bells  and  bonfires.  The 
ever-loyal  episcopalian  party  expressed  peculiar  pleasure;  and 
Dr.Paterson,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  in  his  sermon  on  the 
occasion,  went  so  fiur  as  to  say,  '^  that  her  majesty  had  obtained 
this  blessing  from  Heaven  for  her  piety,  being  offctimes  six 
hours  on  her  knees  at  prayers.'' — "A  ^reat  lie,"  observes  sir 
John  Lauder  of  Fountainhall,  by  whom  this  foolish  assertion 
is  indignantly  recorded  in  his  diary,  ^'she  being  too  much 
taken  up  with  court  affairs  to  have  so  long  time  for  private 
devotions."* 

The  situation  of  the  queen  encouraged  James  to  pursue 
his  plans  with  redoubled  energy  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
penal  laws.  Of  the  crudfy  and  injustice  of  those  statutes, 
no  one  who  reads  the  civil  and  ecdesiastical  annals  of  the 

^  Echard.  *  Higtoric  Obeerves. 
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three  kingdoms  can  pretend  to  doubt.     James^  who^  to  use 
his  own   words,  ''had  learned  the  great  lesson  of  religious 
toleration  in  the  school  of  persecution/'  was  ambitious  of 
bemg  tbe  first  Britisb  monarcb  who  should  proclaim  to  his 
people  the  precious  boon  of  hberty  of  conscience, — a  boon 
more   glorious  than  all  the   boasted   privileges  which  were 
wrung  firom  the  tyrant  John  by  the  steel-clad  champions  of 
freedom  at  Bunnymede.    In  the  preceding  spring,  James  had 
declared  in  council  ''that  four  of  his  predecessors  having 
attempted  in  vain  to  establish  a  general  conformity  of  worship, 
the  penal  laws  against  dissenters  having  only  led  to  rebellions 
and  bloodshed,  he  was  convinced  that  nothbg  could  conduce 
more  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom  and  the  increase 
of  trade  than  an  entire  Uberty  of  conscience;  it  having,'^  he 
said,  "  always  been  his  opinion,  as  most  suitable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  that  no  man  should  be  persecuted  for 
conscience'  sake,  which  he  thought  was  not  to  be  forced,  and 
that  it  never  could  be  to  the  interest  of  a  king  of  England  to 
do  it/'  ^     He  then  directed  his  attorney  and  solicitor-general 
not  to  suffer  any  process  in  his  name  to  be  issued  against 
any  dissenter  whatsoever.    In  this  proffered  charter  of  reUgious 
freedom,  the  last  of  the  Stuart  kings  anticipated  the  en- 
li^tened  policy  which  has  gradually,  but  very  cautiously, 
actuated  British  sovereigns  and  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth 
centojy.   Unfortunately  for  James  II.,  the  course  of  Christian 
civilization  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  that  day  to  admit 
of  a  legislative  act  of  Christian  charity.     The  king  forgot 
that  he  was  a  mere  feather  on  the  stream  working  against  the 
strong  tide  of  popular  opinion,  and  in  a  &tal  hour  attempted 
to  cany  a  noble  object  by  unconstitutional  means.     The 
declaration  of  hberty  of  conscience  was  not  so  gratefully 
accepted  in   Scotland  as  the  sufferings  of  the  presbyterian 
party  had  led  the  king  to  imagine  it  would  be.     They  were 
offended  with  being  included  in  the  same  act  which  pro« 
daimed  freedom  of  worship  to  papists,  to  anabaptists,  and  to 
qoaken. 
The  confidential  intimacy  that  subsisted  between  tha  king 
>  Jmes  IL'i  speech  in  oouncQ;  IMe,  voL  IL 
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and  William  Fani^  the  philanthropic  qnaker^  was  regarded 
with  scarcely  less  hostility  than  the  influence  of  £either  Fete 
and  the  Jesuits.  It  was^  after  all,  James's  greatest  glory  that 
his  name  should  have  been  associated  with  that  of  the  benig- 
nant founder  of  the  Utopia  of  the  new  world,  Penn^lvania. 
That  the  royal  admiral,  with  his  passion  for  naval  glory,  statdy 
ideas  of ''  the  divinity  that  hedges  in  a  king,''  and  all  the  hot 
zeal  of  a  convert  to  Romanism  about  him,  could  enter  with 
sympathy  and  delight  into  the  enlightened  views  of  that  pure- 
minded  Christian  philosopher,  William  P^m,  is  an  interesting 
fiust,  and  not  less  strange  than  true.  James  once  eondeaoended 
to  use  a  playful  reproof  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  quaker,  who^ 
the  first  time  he  entered  his  presence  after  he  became  king, 
did  so  with  his  hat  on.  James  immediatdy  took  off  his  orwn. 
"  Friend  James,''  said  Fenn,  "  why  dost  thou  uncover  thy 
head  ?" — ^^  Because,''  rqilied  his  majesty,  with  a  smile,  ''  it  is 
the  fisuahion  here  for  only  one  man  to  wear  his  hat."  Penn 
was  sent  by  James  on  a  private  missim  to  the  Hague,  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  the  prince  of  Orange  to  consent  to 
the  abolition  of  the  penal  laws.  The  eloquence  of  the  man 
of  peace  and  Christian  philanthropy,  who  anticipated  the 
fiilfilment  of  the  prophecy  relating  to  the  millenary  reign  of 
Christ  in  the  establishment  of  perfect  fi^wship  and  brotheaty 
love  among  all  who  confessed  His  name  on  earth,  aoanded 
less  pleasantly  to  the  military  stadtholder  than  the  inflaaama- 
tory  language  of  Burnet  and  other  priestly  agitatoni,  who 
taught  him  how  to  make  a  pditical  creed  the  master-kqr  to 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  William  refused  to  concur  in 
the  removal  of  any  statute  that  was  not  formally  repealed  by 
parliament.  James  further  committed  himself  by  an  indirect 
application,  through  Stuart,  a  Scot(^  refugee  at  the  Hague, 
to  William's  minister,  Fagd,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  his 
daughter  Maiy  to  seccmd  his  wishes.  He  not  only  got  a  dry 
refusal  firom  Ihe  princess,  but  the  mortification  of  seeing  tlieir 
correq^ndence  published  by  WiUiam.^ 

Mary  Beatrice,  who  rarely  took  any  part  in  politics,  bad 
vainly  represented  to  her  consort  the  foUy  of  his  proceeding, 
^  Eckard.    Lkgatd.    Mftrlrintofth.    ])a]i;yaDpie. 
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wHA  arose  fiNnn  a  iniflcalcalation  of  his  pstemal  inflnance,' 
''The  q^edo/*  says  fiKther  Petre^  ''as  well  as  myself,  was  of 
(^inioQ  against  tibe  sending  aaj  such  letter  to  Hie  Hague 
upon  this  snbject,  bat  rather  some  person  able  to  discourae 
and  to  persuade  should  have  been  sent  thither;  for  all  such 
letters^  when  they  aie  not  grateful,  produce  bad  effects.  That 
whidi  is  qpoken  &oe  to  hoe  is  not  so  easily  divulged,  nor  any 
thing  discovered  to  the  vulgar  but  what  we  have  a  mind  the 
people  should  know/'^  After  some  allusions  to  the  queen's 
stuatum  and  the  ribald  lampoons  that  ware  in  circulatian,  one 
of  which  had  been  found  affixed  to  a  pillar  of  a  church,  the 
jesdt  statesman  adds,  ''you  will  agree  with  me,  most  reverend 
£ither,  that  we  have  done  a  great  thing  by  introdndng  Mrs. 
CoUier  to  the  queen.  This  woman  is  wholly  devoted  to  our 
society,  and  zealous  for  the  CathoUc  religion.''  This  Mrs. 
Cdlier,  fimn  whom  such  great  things  were  expected,  is  rather 
a  mysterious  personage ;  her  name  has  never  been  mentioned 
in  connexioii  with  any  of  the  complicated  intr^es  of  the 
period,  neither  does  it  occur  in  the  list  of  the  queen's  atten- 
danta,  or  the  nurseiy  establishment  of  the  prince.  Probably 
her  migesty  had  suffidoit  penetration  to  discover  that  Mrs. 
Cdlier  was  a  dangerous  inirigwmie,  and  got  rid  of  her.  The 
sHnation  of  her  majesty  is  mentioned  in  a  friendly  manner  by 
the  widow  of  lord  William  Russell,  in  one  of  her  confidential 
letters,  dated  February  10th,  with  this  remark :  "The  queen 
goes  on  prosperously."* 

Mary  Beatrice  was  now  so  happy  in  the  undivided  posses- 
aon  of  the  king's  affecticms,  that  die  was  willing  to  foi^ve 
those  who  had  endeavoured  to  injure  her  by  encouraging  him 
in  his  guilty  attentions  to  her  rival,  and  raising  a  party  in 
fiivoor  of  that  bad  woman.  Convinced  that  she  had  no 
longer  canse  to  dread  either  her  or  her  friends,  her  majesty 
took  the  first  o^wrtunity  of  diowing  the  eail  <^  Clarendon 
that  she  was  not  only  willing  to  overiook  all  past  causes  of 
dxqileasaie,  but  ready  to   render  him  any   serrice  in  her 

*  Inedildl  Mv  of  IkUier  Petn  to  pke  la  Cliais^  purch^ 
SburiMny-lttU  ooOediaQ  by  the  lady  Petra»  by  whom  the  docnme&t  ww  Idndly 
nnninikiU*1  to  me.  '  Ibid. 

*  Lettscs  of  lady  BiomB,  from  the  Woburn  ooUection. 
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power.  ^  In  the  aEtemoon,  March  8th,''  he  nays,  ''I  muted 
on  the  queen,  upon  an  intimation  given  that  she  wondered 
she  had  not  seen  me  a  great  while,  for  I  had  not  been  with 
her  for  some  months.  Her  majesty  was  very  gracions  to  me, 
and  asked  me,  'Why  I  did  not  come  more  to  court  ?'  I  told 
her,  'I  did  some  time  wait  on  the  king  at  his  levee;  but 
having  nothing  to  do  at  court,  I  thought  it  not  needful  to  be 
as  often  there  as  I  had  been  formerly.'  She  said,  '  I  was  to 
blame;  that  she  knew  the  king  would  be  kind  to  me,  and 
that  she  would  often  put  him  in  mind  of  me;  and  said  that 
she  expected  to  see  me  often.'  She  then  asked  me  'if  m; 
pension  were  well  paid  ?'  I  told  her  'yes.'  The  king  came 
into  the  room  from  hunting,  and  so  I  came  away.'"  Claren- 
don was  at  that  time  involved  in  a  sea  of  trouble  in  conse- 
quence of  the  queen-dowager's  suit  against  him  for  arrears  in 
his  accounts.'  The  amiable  behaviour  of  the  reigning  qneea 
was  therefore  of  some  comfort  to  him.  The  secret  corre- 
spondence of  James's  treacherous  jEavourites,  his  discarded 
ministers  and  disa£fected  nobles,  with  the  court  of  Orange, 
unveils  to  the  dispassionate  documentary  historian  an  exten- 
sive confederacy,  with  the  princess  Anne  at  the  head  of  it,' 
for  the  purpose  of  branding  the  child,  whose  birth  was  so 
eagerly  anticipated  by  the  king  and  queen,  as  spurious  in  case 
it  should  prove  a  boy.  It  was  from  this  confederacy  that  all 
the  disgusting  lampoons  and  incendiary  pamphlets  on  that 
subject  emanated.  As  early  as  the  spring  of  1686  the 
princess  Anne  had  betrayed  to  the  acute  observation  of  the 
French  envoy,  Bonrepaux,  that  ambition  and  hatred  to  the 
queen  were  the  master-passions  of  her  soul.**  In  what  man- 
ner had  Mary  Beatrice  provoked  her  ill-will?  the  reader 
naturally  inquires.  But  Anne  has  never  brought  a  specific 
charge  against  her  royal  step-mother,  with  whom  she  had 
lived  in  perfect  amity  from  her  tenth  year  up  to  the  period  of 
king  James's  accession  to  the  throne. 

*  Diaiy  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Clarendon  ConespondenoG^  ToL  io.; 
edited  by  Singer.  «Seevol.v.:  Life  of  Catharine  of  Braganza. 

'  See  the  proofe  in  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  toL  IL,  and  in  the  British  Mnsenm 
''^^  ^  Letter  from  Bonrepaux  to  SeignelaL 
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The  following  passage  from  one  of  Anne's  private  confiden- 
tial letters  to  her  sister  Mary,  is  rather  indicative  of  the  evil 
passions  of  the  writer,  than  the  bad  qualities  of  the  object  of 
her  vituperation :  ''  The  queen,  you  must  know,  is  of  a  very 
proud  and  haughty  temper,  and  though  she  pretends  to  hate 
aU  form  and  ceremony,  yet  one  sees  that  those  who  make 
their  court  that  way  are  very  well  thought  of.     She  declares 
always  that  she  loves  sincerity  and  hates  flattery ;  but  when 
the  grossest  flattery  in  the  world  is  said  to  her  tace,  she 
seems  extremely  well  pleased  with  it.     It  really  is  enough  to 
turn  one's  stomach  to  hear  what  things  are  said  to  her  of 
that  kind,  and  to  see  how  mightily  she  is  satisfied  with  it.''^ 
Some  women  there  are  whose  minds  are  unfortunately  so 
constituted,  that  they  cannot  endure  to  see  attention  offered 
to  another.     The  adulation  and  homage  paid  to  her  beautiful 
step-mother,  who  was  about  five  years  older  than  herself; 
appears  to  have  been  the  exciting  cause  of  Anne's  ill-will 
against  her, — so  true  is  the  observation  of  the  wisest  of  men, 
^  Anger  is  fierce,  and  jealousy  is  cruel ;  but  who  can  stand 
qgainst  envy?"     That  no  want  of  courtesy,  or  even  of  affec- 
tion, had  been  manifested  by  the  consort  of  James  II.  towards 
hia  daughter,  may  be  perceived  by  Anne's  concluding  remark : 
''She  [the  queen]  pretends  to  have  a  deal  of  kindness  for 
me ;  but  I  doubt  it  is  not  real,  for  I  never  see  any  proofs  of 
it,  but  rather  the  contrary."'    Surely,  if  the  queen  had  ever 
committed  herself  by  word  or  deed,  so  as  to  furnish  any 
tenable  charge  of  complaint,  Anne  would  have  instanced  it 
in  8npp(»t  of  her  last  assertion.     The  hatred  of  the  princess 
Anne  towards  Mary  Beatrice  was  of  too  deadly  a  nature  to 
evaporate  in  useless  invectives.     She  took  infinite  pains  to 
persuade  her  sister,  the  princess  of  Orange,  that  a  plot  was  in 
prepress  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights  in  the  succession,  by 
tbe  imposition  of  a  spurious  prince  of  Wales  on  the  nation. 
She  complained,  in  the  coarsest  language,  to  her  sister  and 
the  eari  of  Clarendon,  ''  that  the  queen  would  not  permit  her 
to  touch  her,  and  that  her  majesty  always  went  into  another 
room  to  change  her  dress."*     Anne,  all  this  while,  kept  up  a 

*  Ikhjmj^^  ^)peadiz.     *  Ibid.      '  See  her  letters  in  Daliymple'i  Appendix, 
VOL.  VU  F 
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show  of  duty  to  her  fieither  and  kindness  to  the  queen;  she 
was  frequently  at  her  majesty's  toilet,  and  perfonned  the  ser- 
vice as  usual^  which  the  etiquette  of  those  times  prescrihed,  of 
sssisting  to  put  on  her  majesty's  chemise/  The  queen  was 
taken  alarmingly  ill  at  the  end  of  seven  months,  while  the 
Icing  was  gone  to  Chatham,  and  her  apprehensions  of  death 
were  so  great,  that  she  wrote  to  the  king  to  come  immediately 
to  her,  and  also  sent  for  her  confessor.  "  Every  body  flock- 
ing about  her,  the  princess  failed  not  to  be  there  too,  and 
appeared  so  easy  and  kind,  that  nothing  could  equal  it ;  talked 
of  the  queen's  condition  with  mighty  concern,  and  was  wast- 
ing in  no  manner  of  respect  and  care."'  The  indisposition  of 
his  consort,  who  had  now  become  an  object  of  the  tenderest 
vegard  and  most  watchful  solicitude  to  the  king,  is  thus  men- 
tioned by  that  monarch,  in  the  following  friendly  letter  to  his 
8on-in4aw  of  Orange . — 

«  WhitehaU*  May  11,  1688L 
"  My  going  to  Chatham  on  Tuesday  last  hindered  me  from  writing  to  yea  bj 
that  day's  post^  to  let  yon  know  I  had  receiTed  yoon  of  the  11th.  I  ibmid  nj 
ships  and  stores  in  yery  good  condition,  and  chose  one  of  my  new  three  [third] 
rates  to  he  fitted  oat,  to  cany  the  ^neen-dowager  when  she  goes  to  Portogal.  I 
came  hack  hither  yesterday  morning,  and  found  that  my  qneen  had  not  beto 
well,  and  was  in  some  feaia  of  coming  before  her  time;  hat>  God  be  thanked,  die 
was  very  well  aU  day  yesterday,  and  continues  so  now,  so  thai  I  hope  she  will  go 
ont  her  ftill  time.  The  weather  is  now  vexy  seasonable,  and  there  ia  like  to  be  a 
great  store  of  frnit  this  year.  I  have  no  more  to  say,  M  ihat  jfou  AdUfind  me 
M  kind  to  you  as  sfo»  eon  eafpece,  "James  B.* 

«  For  my  son,  the  Prince  of  Orange." 
A  week  later^  the  queen  herself  wrote  this  little  billet  to 
William,  in  the  same  easy  familiar  style  which  marks  her 
occasional  correspondence  with  him : — 

"May  la  ISSa. 
"I  am  so  ashamed  to  haye  been  so  long  without  answering  yonr  obliging 
letter,  that  I  know  not  what  to  say  for  mysS.  I  well  befiere  yon  know  me  teo 
well  to  suspect  it  want  of  kindness,  and  therefore  I  hope  yon  will  think  it,  as  it 
was,  want  of  time,  or  at  the  worst  a  little  laziness,  which  being  confessed,  thU,  I 
hope,  be  ezcnsed ;  for  else  I  did  long  to  return  yon  a  thousand  ti^iiTiVgj  as  I  do 
now,  for  yonr  kind  wishes,  which  I  hope  you  will  continne,  and  believB  that  X  am, 
with  all  onccrity.  "Truly  yonw,  "M.R.- 

During  the  whole  of  the  month  of  May^  the  queen's  health 
WHS  in  a  precarious  state ;  she  was  bled,  in  consequence  of 

^  Xiife  of  James,  compiled  from  his  own  private  papers,  by  the  rer.  S.  Clark, 
Wriographer  to  George  !¥•  3  n^ 
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ferensh  symptoms,  as  late  as  the  29th.  Some  anxiety  must 
hare  been  on  her  spirit,  in  consequence  of  the  cruel  reports 
that  were  poisoning  the  public  mind  against  her  at  that 
period,  when  she  was  looking  forward  with  trembling  hope 
and  natural  dread  to  the  hour  of  woman's  peril.  Mary  Bea- 
trice has  been  accused  of  unbecoming  haughtiness,  in  treating 
the  injurious  rumours  that  were  in  circulation  with  silent  con- 
tempt  Ab  a  delicate  woman  she  could  do  no  otherwise ;  as 
a  queen,  she  appears  to  have  acted  with  great  prudence,  and 
to  have  done  every  thing  necessary  to  conyince  the  great 
ladies  of  the  court  and  the  princess  Anne  of  the  reality  of 
her  allied  situation.  It  was  her  original  intention  to  lie-in 
at  Windsor,  but  she  made  a  very  proper  concession  to  public 
opinion  when  she  gave  up  that  arrangement,  and  determined 
to  await  her  accouchement  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  wit- 
nesses requisite  for  the  verification  of  the  birth  of  the  royal 
in&nt  mi^tbe  got  together  at  a  hasty  summons,  which  could 
scarcely  be  the  case  at  Windsor,  or  even  ELampton-Court 
Her  enemies  have,  with  a  strange  obliquity  of  reasoning,  con- 
stmed  tbis  convincing  proof  of  her  willingness  to  afford  full 
satisfaction  to  every  one  interested,  into  a  presumption  of  her 
guilt.  Her  change  of  purpose  was  not  so  sudden  as  those 
who  tried  to  make  out  a  story  against  Mary  Beatrice  pretend. 
In  a  letter,  dated  as  early  as  April  6th,  lady  Russell,  the  widow 
of  lord  William  RusseU,  says,  "  They  speak  as  if  the  queen's 
fomg  to  Windsor  b^:an  to  be  doubtful/'* — ^''The  great 
hustle,''  says  the  princess  Anne,  "  that  was  made  about  her 
Ijing.in  at  Windsor,  and  then  resolving  all  of  a  sudden  to  go 
to  St.  James's,  which  is  much  the  properest  place  to  act  such 
&  cheat  in."^  Can  any  one  believe,  that  if  Anne  did  suspect 
a  cheat  she  would  have  shown  so  little  r^ard  to  her  own 
interest  as  to  have  invented  a  pretext  for  going  to  Bath, 
i^e?.d  of  remaining  on  the  spot  to  expose  it  ?  But  the 
qncen  had  given  her  indubitable  proo&  that  she  was  about  to 
hecome  a  mother,  and  Anne  purposely  went  out  of  the  way 
that  she  might  not  be  a  witness  of  the  birth  of  a  brother, 

'  Uttot  of  lady  Bond],  from  the  Wobnra  collection,  p.  177.    IWd.,  p.  147. 

*  See  Aazie't  tetten  In  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  and  the  originali  in  Brit.  Mas. 
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whose  rights  she  intended  to  dispute ;  whilst  in  case  the  ex- 
pected  in&nt  proved  a  girl,  she  would  escape  a  disagreeable 
duty  by  her  absence.  Anne  came  to  take  leave  of  the  queen 
before  she  went  to  Bath^  and  they  conversed  together  in  a 
friendly  and  confidential  manner. 

The  queen  always  expressed  herself  as  doubtful,  whether 
her  confinement  would  take  place  in  June  or  July.  The 
princess  Anne  said  to  her,  ''Madam,  I  think  you  wiU  be 
brought  to  bed  before  I  return/'^  giving,  at  the  same  time,  a 
reason  for  her  opinion,  of  which  she  was  afterwards  pointedly 
reminded  by  Mrs.  Maigaret  Dawson,  when  she  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  the  young  prince  were  actually  her  brother. 
On  the  2nd  of  June,  the  qneea  said  ''  she  would  go  to  St. 
James's,  and  await  the  good  hour.'''  It  was  there  that  all 
her  other  children  had  been  bom,  and  it  was  also  the  birth- 
place of  the  king  her  husband.  The  consorts  of  the  Stuart 
Idngs  had  been  accustomed  to  lie-in  at  that  palace ;  and  there 
was  no  precedent  of  any  queen  having  been  confined  at 
TVhitehall,  which  was  obviously  unfit  for  such  a  purpose, 
being  veiy  noisy,  and  open  from  morning  till  night  to  crowds 
of  well-dressed  people,  who  chose  to  make  it  a  lounge.  It 
was,  besides,  a  great  public  office,  where  all  the  busines  of 
the  nation  was  transacted,  and  the  queen's  apartments  fix>nted 
the  river.  Mary  Beatrice  never  liked  Whitehall.  She  said 
of  it,  "  Whitehall  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  uncom- 
fortable houses  in  the  world."  Her  heart  always  clung  to  her 
first  English  home,  which  had  been  endeared  to  her  by  those 
tender  recollections  that  r^al  pomp  had  never  been  able  to 
efiSace.  King  James,  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter  Mary,  thus 
announces  the  intended  removal  of  himself  and  his  queen  to 
St.  James's-palace : — 

'<  Vniitehall»  June  8, 16S8. 

"  The  Q.  and  I  Intend  to  lie  at  St.  James's  to-morrow  nighty  she  intending  to 
Ko-in  there."' 

^  Ein^  James's  Journal.  ^  Burnet. 

*  Extracts  fcom  James  IL's  letters.— Additional  MSS.,  Brit.  Vns. 
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FtvpazitkiM  Ibr  the  oonfisement  of  the  queen — ^Birth  of  a  prinoe— IQneM  of  the 
ciuld^BeinrtB  of  his  deeth— Queen's  npid  recoveiy— ^Hves  andienoe  to  Zole* 
itfin  in  ha  chamber— Medal  of  the  qneen — ^Her  letter  to  the  pope — ^Attempts 
t[>  bring  the  prinoe  np  hy  hand — His  dangerous  ilhiess — Distrass  of  the  queen 
— Ooloi^  Saikb  and  huly  StrieUand— Malidooa  reports  raised  hy  Sand»^ 
The  ioftnt  prince's  nmse— Her  simplicity — ^Prince  reoorera— His  likeness  to 
bii  psrcnts — Qnoen's  letter  to  the  princess  of  Orange— Hostile  preparations  of 
WQfiaai— Queen's  Inrthday — ^Dark  aspect  of  the  times — Christenini^  of  the 
priaee— Pepe  god&thef— Queen's  oflering  to  the  shrine  of  Loretto — ^Prinoe  of 
Onoge  knda  —  King  leaves  London  with  the  prinoe  of  Wale»— Qneen  left 
sloos  st  Whitehall— Periloos  state  of  the  king— Treachery  and  desertion  of 
Hi  sfloers  Princess  Anne  aheoonda— King  letoms  to  London — His  nypre- 
henaoQS  frr  his  son— -Pjreparations  for  the  qoeen's  depaitme  Her  sorrowM 
parting  from  the  king — Escapes  from  WhitdiaU  with  the  prince— Crosses  the 
Thames  <m  a  stormy  night — Bmharks  at  Gravesend— Stonny  Toyage— Landa 
•t  CM§  ■  Sympathy  of  the  governor— Her  letter  to  LoaisXiy.~Her  anxiety 
tcnehing  the  ftte  of  her  hnshand—Alanning  nunoars  on  that  snlgeet. 

Thb  Inrth  of  the  second  son  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  destined 
to  take  place  at  the  inauspicious  period^  when  James  had 
giren  irreparable  o£fence  to  the  nation  by  committing  the 
uthbishop  of  Canterbury  and  six  bishops  to  the  Tower.'  This 
onprecedented  act  of  folly  was  perpetrated  on  the  8th  of 
June ;  the  indignation  it  excited  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the 
people,  and  extended  even  within  the  guarded  region  of  the 
court.  The  queen  was  restless  and  anxious  all  the  next  day, 
^d  expressed  an  impatient  desire  for  the  completion  of  the 

*  The  oOenoe  of  the  bishops  was,  haying  framed  a  petition  to  the  lung,  praying 
*o  be  ocond  from  readuig  the  declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience.  This  petition 
^W  rresented  to  his  miyesty  at  ten  o*clock  on  the  evening  of  May  18th.  James 
AncTtd  thsm  gncsoosly  at  first,  bat  took  fire,  very  unreasonably,  at  the  Umgoage 
a  wLidi  the  petition  was  coached,  k)st  his  temper,  called  it  "a  standard  of 
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arrangements  that  were  making  for  her  accommodation  in  St. 
JamesVpalace.  She  sent  several  times^  in  the  course  of  tliat 
,  day,  to  hurry  the  workmen  there,  and,  on  being  told  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  finish  in  time  to  put  her  bed 
up  that  night,  she  gave  way  to  petulance,  and  said,  ^'  I  mean 
to  lie  at  St.  James's  to-night,  if  I  lie  on  the  boards/' 

Kings  and  queens  are,  of  course,  hable  to  the  same  infinm* 
ties  of  temper  as  their  subjects,  but  it  behoves  them  to  impose 
a  stricter  restraint  on  their  natural  emotions,  surrounded  as 
they  are,  at  all  times,  by  watchful  observers,  if  not,  as  was 
the  case  with  James  II.  and  his  consort,  by  invidious  spies 
and  traitors.  It  was  hy  no  means  wonderfol,  however,  that 
Mary  Beatrice,  under  these  circumstances,  should  be  desirous 
of  escaping  fix>m  the  poHtical  excitement  and  publicity  of 
Whitehall  to  her  old  familiar  palace,  where  she  had  formerly 
tasted  some  of  the  comforts  and  repose  of  domestic  life.  It 
was  not  till  a  late  hour  on  the  Saturday  night  that  the 
arrangements  there  were  completed.  When  this  was  an- 
nounced to  her  majesty,  she  was  engaged  at  cards.  The 
solemn  etiquettes,  which  in  that  age  pervaded  the  most 
fiivolous  amusements  of  the  court,  forbade  her  to  break  up 
the  table  till  the  game  was  decided,  which  was  not  till  eleven 

lebeQioii,''  and  dismissed  the  pielfttes  in  displeasure.  In  less  tluoi  tiro  hcmrs 
after  the  petitaon  had  been  pot  into  the  king's  hands  it  was  printed,  and  cried 
about  the  streets,  with  great  voci&ratiaiiSy  for  sale.  James  regarded  tins  pro- 
ceeding as  an  outrage.  The  prelates  denied  having  supplied  any  one  with  a 
copy.  James  did  not  beHeTe  them,  and  inidsted  that  ihar  intention  was  to  rsise 
a  tumult  They  were  summoned  to  appear  heSore  the  privy  council,  and,  after 
some  angiy  discussion,  ordered  to  find  bail  for  thdr  appearance  in  Westminster- 
hall,  July  3rd,  to  answer  to  an  indictment  from  the  crown  for  writing  and  pnUish* 
ing  a  seditious  HbeL  They  refhsed  to  find  bai],  and  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 
The  warrant  for  their  committal  was  signed  by  foor-and-twenty  privy  councillors, 
all  Protestants.  Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  were  the  most  oonscientioos  and  loyal  of  men.  They,  with  White,  Tuner, 
and  Lake,  submitted  to  the  loss  of  their  sees,  and  all  their  rich  revenues,  rather 
than  take  the  oaths  to  any  other  sovereign  than  James  II.,  to  whom  their  allegi- 
ance had  been  sworn.  The  other  two,  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Trehiwney  cf 
Bristol,  were  deeply  confederate  with  William.  Lloyd  was  the  author  of  some  of 
the  base  libels  tending  to  discredit  the  pregnancy  of  the  queen.  The  copy  of 
the  petition  was  probably  furnished  by  him,  on  purpose  to  create  an  open  quaml 
with  the  king.  It  was  afterwards  wittily  said,  with  regard  to  the  character  and 
subsequent  conduct  of  these  reverend  prelates,  "  that  king  James  sent  seven 
bishops  to  the  Tower  to  be  tested;  five  of  them  proved  to  be  true  gold,  and  two 
-rrinet's  metaL" 
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</dodL    After  thiB,  she  -wba  carried  in  her  sedan  chair^ 

attended  by  her  servants  and  preceded  by  ber  ladies,  through 

the  pork  to  St.  James's-palace,  her  chamberlain,  lord  Gro- 

dolphin,  walking  by  the  side  of  her  chair.     The  king  aocom* 

ptnied  his  consort,  and  passed  the  night  in  her  apartment* 

The  next  morning  he  rose  between  seven  and  eight,  and  went 

to  his  own  side  of  the  palace.^     Abont  a  quarter  of  an  hour 

aft«,  the  queen  sent  for  him  in  great  haste,  and  requested  to 

have  every  one  summoned  whom  he  wished  to  be  witnesses 

of  the  birth  of  their  child.     It   was  Trinity-Sunday,  June 

lOtL    ''The  Protestant  ladies  that  belonged  to  the  court,'' 

aavs  Bumet,  *^  were  all  gone  to  church  before  the  news  was 

kt  go  abroad/'  which  was  certaioly  true;  but  this  unfiiithful 

Ghronider  suppresses  the  fact,  that  they  were  all  speedily  sent 

for  out  of  church  by  her  majesty's  command.'  The  first  person 

who  obeyed  the  summons  was  Mrs.  Margaret  Dawson,  one  of 

her  bedchamber  women,  formerly  in  the  household  of  Anne 

Hyde,  duchess  of  York ;  she  had  been  present  at  the  birth« 

of  all  the  king's  children,  including  the  princess  Anne  of  Den* 

msrL    She  found  the  queen  all  alone,  sitting  on  a  tabouret 

«t  her  bed's   head,  trembling,  and  in  some  depression  of 

^nnts.'  The  queen  requested  that  the  pallet  in  the  iiext  room 

might  be  made  ready,  but  the  quilts  not  being  aired,  Mrs. 

Dawson  persuaded  her  not  to  use  it,  but  to  go  into  her  own 

bed  agam,  from  which  she  and  the  king  had  just  risen.   That 

bed  was  then  made  ready  for  her  majesty,  who  was  very 

chilly,  and  wished  it  to  be  warmed.   Accordingly,  a  warming* 

pan  full  of  hot  cools  was  brought  into  the  chamber,  with 

which  the  bed  was  warmed  previously  to  the  queen's  entering 

it*    From  this  circumstance,  simple  as  it  was,  but  unusual, 

the  absurd  tale  was  fisd)ricated  that  a  spurious  child  was  intro- 

doocd  into  the  queen's  bed.    Mrs.  Dawson  afterwards  deposed, 

on  oath,  that  she  saw  the  fire  in  the  warming-pan  when  it 

vas  brought  into  her  majesty's  chamber,  the  time  being  then 

'  Kennet.    EcbiiTd.     Impartial  Reflections  on  Barnef  a  History. 

*  KiamJiMtions  before  the  Privy  Council,  22  Oct.»  1688.  '  Ibid. 

*  Utter  of  the  princess  Anne  to  her  sister  the  prince«  of  Orange;  DalrymplflTft 
-^n^^a^  ToL  u.  p.  806. 
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aboat  eight  o'dock/'^  and  Hie  birdi  of  the  prince  did  not  take 
place  until  ten. 

Anne  countess  of  Sunderland,  the  wife  of  James's  treaclier* 
ous  minister,  therefore  no  very  fiivourable  witness,  stated,  in 
her  evidence  before  the  privy  council,  that  '^She  went  to 
St.  James's  chi^  at  eight  o'dock  in  the  morning  on  the 
Trinity-Sunday,  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  sacrament; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  commmdon  service,  the  man  who 
had  the  care  of  the  chapel  came  to  her,  and  told  her  '  she 
must  come  to  the  queen.'  The  countess  said  '  she  would,  as 
soon  as  the  prayers  were  over;'  but  very  soon  after,  another 
messenger  came  up  to  the  rails  of  the  altar,  and  infbnned  her 
what  was  the  case,  and  enjoined  her  to  come  to  her  majesly 
without  delay;'  on  which  she  went  directly  to  the  chamber  of 
her  royal  mistress.  As  soon  as  the  queen  saw  her,  she  told 
ber  tlmt '  she  believed  her  hour  was  come.'  By  this  time,^ 
continues  lady  Sunderland,  ''  the  bed  was  warmed,  and  the 
queen  went  into  bed."'  Here,  then,  is  a  most  important 
testimony  in  confirmation  as  to  the  time  when  the  said 
warming-pan  was  used,  which  was  before  the  queen  entered 
the  bed  at  alL  After  her  majesty  was  in  bed,  the  king  came 
in,  and  she  asked  him  ''if  he  had  sent  for  the  queen-dowager?" 
He  replied,  "  I  have  sent  for  every  body,"  and  so,  indeed,  it 
seemed;  for  besides  the  queen-dowager  and  her  ladies,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  queen's  household,  the  state  officers  of  the 
palace,  several  of  the  royal  physicians,  and  the  usual  profes- 
sional attendants,  there  were  eighteen  members  of  the  privy 
council,  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.*  Even  the  princess 
Anne,  in  her  coarse,  cruel  letters  to  her  sister  on  this  subject, 
acknowledges  that  the  queen  was  much  distressed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  so  many  men,  especially  by  that  of  the  lord  chancellor 
Jefireys.  The  queen,  at  the  birth  of  her  last  child,  had  en- 
treated that  no  one  should  proclaim  whether  it  were  boy  or 
gill,  "lest  the  pleasure  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  disappoint* 
ment  on  the  other,  should  overpower  her,  and  this  command 

*  Depositions  before  the  Privy  CormciL  '  Ibid. 

'  There  were,  in  all,  G7  pci-sous  present.  Lord  Melfart*s  Beflcctaoos  on  tba 
state  of  England,  in  Maq>her8on. 
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vas  repeated  now.  About  ten  o'clock  her  majesty  gave  birth 
to  a  SOD,  and  foigetting  every  other  feeling  in  the  tender 
iDfltiiiet  of  maternity^  esdiaimed  apprehensiyely^  ''I  don't 
hear  the  duld  ay/'  The  next  moment  the  prince  certified 
his  existence,  by  making  his  voice  heard  in  good  earnest. 

Lady  Sund^land  had  previously  engaged  the  midwife  to 
gire  her  intimation  if  it  were  a  boy,  by  pulling  her  dress ;  and 
she  signified  the  same  to  the  king  by  touching  her  forehead, 
vhidi  they  had  both  agreed  should  be  the  token*  Not  satis* 
fied  with  this  tdegn^hic  intelligence,  the  king  eagerly  cried 
out,  "What  is  it?"— "What  your  majesty  desires/'  repKed 
the  none.  She  was  about  to  carry  the  infont  into  the  inner 
rwm,  when  the  king  stojqped  her,  and  said  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  privy  council,  "  You  axe  witnesses  that  a  child  is  bom,'' 
and  bade  them  follow,  and  see  what  it  was.  So  crowded  was 
the  queen's  bed-room,  that  the  earl  of  Feversham  had  some 
trouble  in  forcing  a  passage  through  the  noble  mob  of  wit* 
nenes,  as  he  preceded  Mrs.  de  Labadie  and  her  infeuit  charge, 
crjmg,  **  Room  for  the  prince  1"  The  royal  infant  was  seen 
by  three  of  the  Protestant  ladies  near  her  majesty's  bed  before 
he  was  carried  into  the  inner  chamber.  One  oi  these  was  the 
uoUe-minded  and  virtuous  Susanna  lady  Bellasys,  who  might 
herself  have  been  queen  of  England,  if  she  had  not  preferred 
her  religion  to  the  prospect  of  sharing  a  crown,  and  at  the 
same  time  loved  James  too  sincerely  to  consent  to  injure  his 
interests,  when  duke  of  York,  by  becoming  his  wife.' 

After  king  James  had  spoken  a  few  tender  words  to  his 
consort,  he  said,  ''  Pray,  my  lords,  come  and  see  the  child.'^ 
The  witnesses  then  followed  the  king  into  the  inner  room, 

*  TV  etidenoe  of  lady  Belliiiyf  on  the  birth  of  James's  son  by  the  qaeen,  was 
cnst  important  and  coDclusiTe,  and  such  as  most  have  substantiated  it  in  any 
OArt  of  JQitioe.  Lady  Isabella  Wcntworth,  also  a  noble  Protestant  lady  in  tho 
^>«a*«  boQsehold,  verified  the  birth  of  the  jwince,  not  only  before  the  privy 
fovnnl  on  oeth,  bot  kog  after  the  Revolution*  to  Dr.  Hickes,  dean  of  Worcester, 
io  tU  proienoe  of  Mrs.  Marg^aret  Dawson,  and  even  to  Bnmct  himself,  whom  sho 
^"that  she  was  as  sure  Ihe  prince  of  Wales  was  the  queen's  son,  as  that  any  of 
Wown  dnldicn  woe  hen*  Out  of  zeal  fi>r  the  truth  and  honour  of  my  mistress," 
^  ibe,  **  I  spake  m  such  terms  as  modesty  would  scarce  let  me  speak  at  another 
***'"— Deporitions  befiirethe  Privy  Coundl,  Oct.  22, 1688.  Notes  to  the  new 
^^net,  ToL  liL,  quoted  by  the  editor  from  the  wiginal  document  signed  by  lady 
I«>KQa  and  Br.  Hickes*  in  Magdalen  college^  Oxford. 
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where  the  royal  infant  was  shown^  and  all  present  saw  it  was 
a  prince^  and  newly  bom.  Lady  BellaBys  said  ''  she  thought 
it  looked  black  in  the  face/'  A  convulsion  fit,  such  as  had 
proved  fatal  to  the  other  children  of  Mary  Beatrice,  was  at 
first  apprehended ;  but  after  the  prince  was  dressed,  he  looked 
very  firesh  and  well,  and  the  king  said  '^nothing  was  the 
matter  with  the  diild.''^  In  the  overflowing  transport  of  his 
joy  for  the  birth  of  a  living  son,  and  the  safety  of  his  queen, 
James  bestowed  the  accolade  of  knighthood  on  her  physician, 
doctor  Walgrave,  by  her  bed-side,'  as  a  token  of  his  grateful 
sense  of  the  care  and  skill  manifested  by  him  during  the  pre- 
ceding months  of  anxious  attendance  upon  her  majesty,  whose 
symptoms  had  occasionally  been  of  an  alarming  character. 
The  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales  was  announced  to  the  metro- 
polis, with  signal  marks  of  triumph,  by  the  king's  command. 
The  Tower  guns  fired  an  extraordinary  number  of  salutes,  the 
bells  rang  peals  of  deceitful  joy,  the  poor  were  feasted  and 
received  alms,  and  all  loyal  lieges  throughout  the  realm  were 
enjoined  to  unite  in  thanksgivings  and  festivity.  By  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Tirtuona, 
conscientious  Sancroft,  the  king  had  deprived  himself  of  a 
witness  of  the  birth  of  the  prince,  whose  testimony  no  memba 
of  the  church  of  England  could  have  resisted. 

Barillon,  the  French  ambassador,  announced  the  birth  of 
the  royal  infant  to  Louis  XIV.  in  these  words :  "  The  queen 
of  England  has  given  birth,  an  hour  since,  to  a  prince,  who 
is  doing  very  well :  he  is  very  well  formed,  and  of  the  full 
size."*  According  to  this  minister,  the  joy  of  the  king  was 
unbounded.  James's  broth^-in-law,  the  earl  of  ClarendoD, 
gives  the  following  lively  little  account  of  this  event,  in  his 
diary  of  June  10 :  *'  In  the  morning  I  was  at  St.  James's 
church,  where  I  observed  great  whispering,  but  could  not 
learn  what  the  matter  was.  As  I  was  going  home,  my  page 
told  me  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son.  I  went 
presently  to  St.  James's,  whither  the  court  removed  but  the 
last  night,  and  word  was  brought  me  it  was  true  her  majesty 

^  Depositions  before  the  Privy  Council  ■  Echaid. 

'  Despatches  of  BariUon. 
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wBs  deUvered  about  ten  this  morning.  As  soon  as  I  liad 
dined,  I  went  to  courts  and  found  the  king  shaving.  I 
kissed  his  hand,  and  wished  him  joy.  He  said  the  queen  was 
80  quick  in  her  labour,  and  he  had  had  so  much  company, 
that  he  had  not  time  to  dress  himself  till  now.  He  bade  me 
go  and  see  the  prince.  I  went  into  the  room,  which  had 
been  formerly  the  duchess's  private  bedchamber,  and  there 
mv  lady  Powis  (who  was  made  governess)  showed  me  the 
^08.  He  was  asleep  in  his  cradle,  and  a  veiy  fine  child  to 
look  ixpoa."^  On  the  same  day  the  marchioness  of  Powis  was 
tvom  as  state  governess,  and  lady  Strickland,  wife  of  sir 
Thomas  Striddand  of  SuBcrgh,  as  sub-governess,  to  the  new- 
bom  heir  of  England.  There  were  also  two  nurses,  madame 
de  Labadie  and  Mrs.  Boyere,  four  rockers,  a  laundress  and 
sempstress,  and  two  pages  of  the  backstairs,  who  were  all 
sworn  into  their  offices. 

The  same  night  the  ntmierous  nursery  establishment,  and 
indeed  Uie  whole  palace,  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  dismay 
by  the  alarming  illness  of  the  precious  babe.  The  royal  physi* 
dans  were  summoned  in  great  haste  to  his  assistance,  and  the 
king  was  called  oat  of  his  bed  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Maiy  Beatrice  has  herself  related  the  following  par- 
tioilars  connacted  with  the  indisposition  of  the  httle  prince, 
tad  the  strange  n^ligence  of  her  own  personal  attendants  at 
tbat  time: — ^"A  few  hours  after  the  birth  of  my  son,''  said 
the,  ^  the  physicians  prescribed  something  for  him,  which 
thev  say  is  good  for  babies.'  I  don't  remember  now  what  it 
VBs;  bat  ^is  I  know,  that,  by  mistake  or  carelessness,  they 
icpeated  the  dose,  which  made  him  so  ill,  that  every  one 
tboQgfat  he  was  dying.  As  I  was  in  child-bed,  the  king 
would  not  have  me  awakened  mth  these  tidings;  but  while 
every  one  was  in  a  state  of  distraction,  he  retired  into  his 
ontory  to  offer  that  child,  who  was  so  precious  to  him,  to 
(^  I  awoke  in  the  mean  time,  and  asked  for  some  broth, 
but  saw  no  one  near  me,  neither  nurse  nor  attendant.     I 

*  Clarendon's  Diaiy. 
^  bc^tad  Mamoriib  of  Mary  of  ModeoB,  by  a  aster  of  CfaaOlot,  in  the  hotel 
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then  callecL     The  only  person  who  remained  to  take  care  of 

me  waa  a  chambermaid^  not  more  than  one-and-tw enty  years 

old^  and  thus  I  learned  that  which  they  wished  to  conceal 

from  me.     The  countess  of  Sunderland  was  lady  of  the  bed 

that  night,  and  it  was  her  duty  to  have  watched  beside  me,"^ 

Though  the  indisposition  of  the  royal  ia&nt  had  only  been 

caused  by  his  being  over-dosed  with  drugs  which  he  would 

have  be^  much  better  without,  the  doctors  inflicted  the 

additional  suffering  upon  him  of  nutlring  an  issue  in  his 

tender  little  shoulder,'  and  giving  him  more  physic,  while  they 

withheld  fiom  him  the  natural  aliment  for  which  he  pined* 

One  of  the  household,  when  communicating  to  his  Mend  in 

Ireland  the  news  of  the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales,  says,  "  It 

is  a  brave  lusty  boy,  and  like  to  live;'''  and  live  he  did,  in 

spite  of  all  the  blunders  of  his  nurses,  the  barbarities  of  his 

doctors,  and  the  malice  of  those  who  pretended  that  he  died 

at  the  time  this  great  nocturnal  disturbance  was  raised  in 

St.  James's-pakce  on  his  account,  and  that  another  child  had 

been  substituted  to  personate  the  veritable  son  of  the  king 

and  queen.^     On  this  new  stoiy,  those  persons  chose  to  rest 

who  were  ashamed  of  repeating  the  clumsy  romance  of  the 

warming-pan,  and  pretending  to  believe  that  an  imposition 

could  be  practised  in  the  presence  of  six  medical  gentlemen, 

three-and-twenty  Protestant  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  high 

rank,  besides  menial  attendants,  or  that  the  queen-dowager 

and  all  the  CathoUc  nobility  would  become  accomplices  in 

such  a  cheat.    Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlayne,  the  celebrated  whig 

practitioner,  whom  Burnet  daringly  quotes  in  support  of  bis 

own  inventions,  when  he  heard  that  his  name  had  been  men* 

tioned,  as  connected  with  those  fictions,  by  the  Lutheran 

minister  at  the  Hague  in  a  conversation  with  the  electress 

Sophia  of  Hanover,  wrote  a  manly,  honest  letter  to  that  prin-  ' 

cess,  assuring  her  ^'  that  the  minister  must  have  been  misled 

by  pamphlets  current  in  England,  pretending/'  says  he,  ''  an  | 

^  Inedited  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena,  by  a  aster  of  ChaiDot 
'  Auto-biography  of  sir  John  Bramston,  edited  by  lord  Braybrooke ;  pabl>sbt>d 
by  the  Camden  Society. 

'  Ellis  Correspondence,  edited  by  the  hon.  Agar  Ellis. 
4  Bmnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times. 
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accoont  bow  far  I  had  been  therein  engaged,  to  which  seyeral 
falsehoods  were  added.  One  of  those  papers  was  written  by 
Mr.  Bnmet,  son  to  the  bishop  of  SaUsbuiy/'  Burnet  himself 
wrote  and  printed  at  the  Hague  some  of  the  coarse,  indehcate 
libels  that  were  so  industriously  circulated  against  the  poor 
queen  on  this  occasion.^  He  subsequently  embodied  the  sub* 
stance  of  those  lampoons  in  his  history, — a  remarkably  easy 
method  of  obtaining  a  mass  of  fictitious  evidence*  Dr.  Cham- 
berlayne  expressly  states  that  he  was  sent  for  early  on  the 
Snn^y  morning  by  the  queen,  but,  being  out  of  town,  did 
not  arrive  till  after  the  birth  of  the  babe.  He  declares  that 
the  duchess  of  Monmouth  had  given  him  positive  testimony 
nt  the  reality  of  her  majesty's  alleged  situation  a  few  days 
before,  she  having  been  present  at  her  toilette :' — 

*  ThiB  idatioii,''  nyi  he,  "  Yxang  wholly  oocaaioBed  hy  chBnoe,  and  menlaoned 
bj  on*  tt  that  time  disobUged  liy  the  coorti  I  take  to  be  gennine,  without  artifloe 
or  diapnae^  ao  that  I  never  questioned  it.  Another  drcnmstanoe  in  this  case  is, 
that  my  bdsg  a  noted  whig^  and  signally  oppressed  by  king  James,  they  would 
cerer  htxe  haiarded  sodi  a  secret  as  a  sapposititioos  child,  which,  had  I  been  at 
home  to  ftDofW  the  fommoos^ Imnst  have  oome  time  enongh  to  have^Uscovered." 

He  flays,  "  king  James  told  him  the  queen  came  a  fortnight 
sooner  than  she  expected/'  and  this,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  case  when  her  last  child,  the  princess  Charlotte,  was 
bom.  It  was,  moreover,  scarcely  two  years  since  the  princess 
Anne  herself  had  made  a  similar  miscalculation,  and  was 
koogfat  to  bed  of  a  fine  girl  only  two  hours  after  her  arrival 
at  Windsor,  having  travelled  fh>m  London  the  same  day, 
**  During  my  attendance  on  the  child  by  his  majesty's  direc« 
tioos,''  continues  Dr.  Chamberlayne,  ''I  had  frequent  dis- 
course with  the  necessary-woman,  who,  being  in  mighty  dread 
of  popery,  and  confiding  in  my  reputed  whiggism,  would  often 
complain  of  the  busy  pragmaticalness  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
placed  and  displaced  whom  they  pleased ;  '  and  for  her  part/ 
Ae  expected  a  speedy  remove,  for  the  Jesuits  could  endure 
none  but  their  own  party/  Such  was  our  common  enter- 
tainment; but,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  child  was  bom,  a 
mmour  having  spread  through  the  city  that  the  child  was 

'  Sn  Bonefa  ffix  fitoriei^  commented  upon  by  Smollett  in  his  History  of 
^aad  i  imam  IL  *  Dalrymple'a  Appendix,  vol.  ii.  pp.  81X-13. 
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spurious,  she  cried,  '  Alas !  will  they  not  let  the  poor  infant 
alone  ?  I  am  certain  no  such  thing  as  the  bringing  a  strange 
child  in  a  warming-pan  could  be  practised  without  my  seeing 
it,  attending  constantly  in  and  about  the  avenues  of  the 
chamber/  Other  remoter  incidents  might  be  alleged,  which, 
being  of  smaller  moment,  are  forborne/^  ^ 

Mary  Beatrice,  r^ardless  of  all  the  injurious  libels  that 
emanated  from  the  Dutch  press,  had  continued  to  keep  i^  & 
friendly  coneapondence  with  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,' 
in  which  she  fi»nkly  confided  to  the  princess^  firom  time  to 
time,  all  particulars  relatmg  to  her  situation,  up  to  the  period 
of  her  confinement.  King  James  communicated  the  im* 
portant  event  of  the  birth  of  the  prince,  by  whom  his  eldest 
daughter  was  apparently  superseded  in  the  succesaian,  to  her 
consort^  in  the  following  busiaess-like  note : — 

Enra  Jaubs  to  thx  FBurcE  ov  Obaitos. 

*•  Jnne  12, 16S8. 

"  The  qiieeii  was,  God  be  thanked,  safely  deliTered  of  a  son  on  Sunday  momisgj 
a  little  before  ten.  She  has  been  veiy  wdl  ever  sidce,  but  the  child  was  some- 
what ill,  this  last  night,  of  the  wind;  but  is  now,  blessed  be  God,  ray  ivdl 
again,  and  like  to  have  no  retoxns  of  i^  and  IB  a  very  strong  boy. 

«  Last  night  I  xecdyed  yours  of  the  18th.  I  expect  evexy  day  to  hear  whit 
the  French  fleet  has  done  at  Algiers.  Tis  late,  and  1  have  not  fame  to  ea) 
more,  bnt  that  yon  shall  find  mo  to  be  as  kixid  to  yoa  as  yoa  can  expo&L" 

-  For  my  son,  the  Pzinoe  of  Onoge."* 

Four  days  after^  James  wrote  to  lus  daughter  Maiy,  the 
following  brief  bulletin  of  the  health  of  the  queen  and  prince 
of  Wales  :— 

"  St  Jaipei's,  June  16, 1688. 

''The  qneen  was  somewhat  feverish  this  afternoon.  My  son  is,  God  be 
thanked,  very  well,  and  feeds  heartily  and  thrives  very  welL"* 

'The  ittnstrions  lady  to  whom  the  honest  doctor  addressed  this  letter  was  an 
interested  party,  it  is  true,  the  British  parliament  having  settled  the  royal  fih-- 
oession  on  her  and  her  posterity ;  but,  unBke  the  danghters  of  James  II.,  she  wss 
of  too  noble  a  nature  to  inA  to  strengthen  the  tatle  which  a  firee  nation  had  girea 
her,  by  stooping  to  avail  herself  of  the  base  fictions  of  a  party  against  the  deposed 
sovereign,  his  queen,  and  son.  So  fkr  was  Sophia,  electress  of  Hanover,  from 
impugning  the  Urth  of  the  r^ected  dumant  of  the  eromi,  that  she  was  aecos- 
tomed  to  say,  ''that  the  imfortunate  young  prince  was  as  much  the  child  of 
James  II.  as  her  son  George  was  her  ovm  offspring.'' — Historical  BecollecticDS, 
by  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague. 

^  See  BoyalLetters in  Ellis's  Appendix.  *  DahTmple's Aj^iendix. 

4  jidditioDal  MSS.  Brilash  Museum,  No.  4163,  fid.  1. 
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la  Edinbuigh  the  news  of  the  queen's  happy  delivery, 
nd  the  birth  of  ^'the  prince  Stuart  of  Scotland/^  as  they 
proudly  styled 

"  The  yoong  blooming  flower  of  the  axild  royad  tree/' 
vas  received  with  unfeigned  joy.  The  civic  council-records 
testify  of  the  bonfires  that  blazed  from  the  Canongate  to 
Arthur's-seaty  to  make  known  the  joyful  tidings  that  a  male 
hdr  was  bom  to  '^the  ancient  realm/'  Claret  was  quaffed  at 
the  expense  of  the  crown,  and  glasses  broken  by  the  loyal 
fi^es  ad  Ubitum,  in  drinking  the  health  of  their  majesties  and 
^the  prince  Stuarf  at  the  town  cross,  amidst  ringing  of 
bells  and  roaring  salutes  of  the  castle  artillery.  And  the 
lord  provost  received  commission  to  go  up  to  the  court  with 
two  addresses  from  the  good  town,  one  to  the  king,  the  other 
to  the  queen,  to  congratulate  their  majesties.*  Even  the  mal- 
content city  of  York  drank  deep  potations  to  the  health  of 
^  ^^^  queen,  and  prince  of  Wales,  and  sent  up  a  deceitfdl 
address  of  congratulation  by  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs.^  In 
short,  this  event  was  celebrated  with  so  many  pubhc  demon- 
strations of  rejoicing  in  all  parts  of  the  realm,  that  the  king 
flnd  queen  flattered  themselves  with  the  belief  that  the  nation 
shared  in  their  rapture.  Oxford,  ever  loyal,  notwithstanding 
her  present  dispute  with  his  majesty,  poured  forth  a  centenary 
of  odes  and  hercnc  verses  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  prince 
of  Wales.  The  lofty  numbers  of  Dryden's  Britannia  Bedwiva, 
irhieh  appeared  a  few  days  after  this  event,  vindicated  the 
honour  of  his  office  as  poet-laureate,  by  throwing  the  efforts 
3f  all  contemporary  bards  into  the  shade.  The  following  lines 
ue  selected  as  a  specimea : — 

**  Last  lolemn  Sabbath  saw  the  chorch  attend. 
The  Faiadete  in  fiery  pomp  descend ; 
But  when  his  wond'roos  octave  rolled  agam. 
He  brought  a  royal  lafimt  in  his  train." 

Here  Drjden  alludes  to  the  festivals  of  Pentecost  and  Trinity- 

Simday,  and  proceeds  to  recall  to  the  remembrance  of  his 

eountrymen  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  also  bom  on 

Izimty-Sonday,  which  was  considered  a  very  auspicious  cir* 

'  Ckrandl  Becords  of  Edinburgh,  toL  xodL  p.  115. 
<  Drake's  History  of  York. 
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comstaace.     He  forgets  not  to  compliment  the  royal  parents 

on  the  mingled  likeness  which  the  infimt  was  said  to  bear 

to  both : — 

'"Tis  paradise  to  look 
On  tlie  fair  frontispiece  of  Nature's  book ; 
If  the  finit  opening  page  ao  charms  the  sights 
Think  how  the  unfolding  volume  will  delight. 
See,  how  the  venerable^  infant  lies 
In  early  pomp ;  how,  through  the  mother^s  eyes^ 
The  father's  soul  witii  an  undaunted  view 
Looks  out^  and  takes  our  homage  as  his  due." 

The  injurious  reports  that  had  been  circulated  by  a  faction, 
insinuating  the  introduction  of  a  spurious  child,  are  nobly 
repelled  in  these  four  lines : — 

**  Born  in  broad  daylight^  that  the  ungrateful  rout 
May  find  no  room  for  a  remaining  dioubt ; 
Truth,  which  is  light  itself,  doth  darkness  shun. 
And  tiie  true  eaglet  safely  dares  the  sun." 

Our  laureate's  concluding  apostrophe  to  the  royal  mother, 

Maiy  of  Modena,  must  not  be  foi^tten,  though  somewhat 

too  adulatory  for  modem  taste : — 

*But  you,  propitioQB  queen,  translated  here 
From  your  i^d  skies  to  rule  our  rugged  spherei 
You,  who  your  native  climate  have  bo^ft 
Of  idl  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  left^ — 
Whom  piety  and  beauty  make  their  boast^ 
Though  beautiful  ia  well  in  pious  Imt; 
So  lost  as  daylight  is  dissolved  away. 
And  melts  into  the  brightness  of  the  day." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  poets  of  the  age 
imitated  the  chivalry  of  '' glorious  John''  and  the  bards  of 
Oxford^  in  flinging  votive  garlands  at  the  feet  of  Mary  Bea- 
trice^ to  compliment  her  on  having  given  a  male  heir  to 
En^and:  many  were  the  coarse,  sarcastic  squibs  that  were 
written  and  circulated, 

A  few  days  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  the  following  instance 
of  clemency  is  recorded  of  king  James :  '^  Nathaniel  Hook, 
the  late  duke  of  Monmouth's  chaplain,  who  hath  been  skulking 
up  and  down  without  being  able  to  obtain  his  pardon,  threw 
himself  lately  at  his  majesty's  feet,  desiring  his  majesty's 
pardon,  or  to  be  speedily  tried  and  executed,  since  now  life 

^  This  word,  in  its  socient  aens^  did  not  mean  '  old,'  bnt  'august,*  scmethiEg 
■**^hy  of  veneraUon. 
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itself  as  well  as  the  sense  of  his  guilty  was  wearisome  to  him; 

Yhereapon  his  migesty  thought  fit  to  extend  his  gracious 

pardim  to  him/'' 

The  news  of  the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales  was  received  with 

great  pleasure  at  the  court  of  France ;  Skelton,  the  British 

tmbaasador,  thus  describes  the  feelings  of  some  of  the  ladies : 

**  MadoM  la  Bmfiliiiia  k  iodispQwd  and  in  bed*  yet  lent  fat  mo  and  aaid^ 
'ilwDgfa  ihenw  no  man,  yet  the  ooold  not  ibrbear  rqjoicing  with  me  npon  acooont 
of  tiie  great  news,'  and  expressed  great  joy;  and  tiie  little  dnke  of  Bnrgmidy, 
vldkt  I  was  tslking  to  madame  la  mar^Khale  de  la  Hotte,  of  his  own  aooord 
told  BM' that  he  would,  for  joy,  order  threeicoreftisees  to  be  fired.'  Madame  li^ 
Bttrochsle  intends,  in  October  next,  to  give  me  something  to  be  hung  aboat  the 
prioee't  no^  whbh  prevents  the  inoonveniences  which  commonly  attend  the 
kreedisg  teeth.    The  same  has  been  osed  to  these  three  yomigprinoeB  with  good 

ncem. Monsieor  made  all  the  ladies  at  St.  CSoad  drink  the  prince  of 

WiWi  health  on  Thnnday  last/" 

On  the  17th  of  June,  thanksgivings  were  offered  up  in  all 
the  churches  for  the  happy  deliyery  of  the  queen  and  the 
birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales.  As  early  as  the  29th  the  uncon* 
fidous  babe,  who  was  bom  to  inherit  his  father's  misfortunes, 
not  his  crown,  was  introduced,  in  all  the  pomp  of  purple  pall 
and  ennine,  to  receive  in  person,  as  he  lay  in  lady  Powis's  lap, 
addresses  of  congratulation  firom  the  lord  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion of  London  on  the  appearance  of  lus  royal  highness  in  tf 
tronblesome  world,  wherein  he  was  destined  to  create  further 
commotions.  The  lord  mayor  and  his  civic  brethren,  having 
presented  an  offering  of  their  good-will  and  affection  in  the 
diape  of  a  purse  of  gold,  were  admitted  to  the  honour  of 
kissing  his  tiny  hand.'  "  The  prince  is  in  very  good  health," 
Writes  one  of  the  household,  "  and  hath  given  audience  to 
■creral  foreign  ministers."  Among  these  were  the  envoys  of 
his  affectionate  brother-in-law  of  Orange  and  the  king  of 

'P^a  Correspondence,  toL  L  p.  371.  Jsmes  nnfortmiately  in  this,  as  in 
*rrtnX  other  esses  where  he  had  exercised  the  roysl  attribate  of  mercy,  calcolated 
» the  grstitode  of  the  object  of  his  grace.  He  fergot  that  the  Christian  kw^ 
*^  enjoins  forgiTeness  of  oar  enemieas  does  not  recommend  ns  to  trust  them, 
tad  b  a  fiual  homr  he  took  Nathaniel  Hook  into  his  senice,  who  became  one  of 
^•eoet  tools  of  WaBam.  He  followed  his  confiding  master  into  exHe  as  th« 
^vd  pcBBODcr  of  bis  foe.  He  was  in  constant  corre^ondence  with  the  British 
unbundor  at  the  court  of  France,  and,  growing  grey  in  his  iniqnities,  continued, 
^  •fto*  the  death  of  James  II.,  to  sell  the  councils  of  his  widowed  queen  and 
■•VB.    See  the  despatches  of  the  earl  of  Uancfaester  and  the  earl  of  Stair. 

^  Xs^hason*8  State-Papei^  toU  L  p.  262.         '  Ellia  Caneepondencib 

VOL.  VL  Q 
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Demnarl.*  "  The  lord  mayor  of  York/^  pmnes  our  an- 
thoritjr^  ''is  come  to  town  to  kiss  the  prince's  hand,  and  to 
pTCsent  him  a  purse  of  gold,  as  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
did.  The  queen  is  in  public  again,  and  is  to  xiame  a  day  for 
the  fireworks  on  the  river/'* 

-  Mary  Beatrice  was  now  a  proud  and  joyful  mother,  and 
her  recovery  was  unusually  rapid.  She  received  visits  from 
ladies  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  and  as  early  as  the  28th  gave 
audience  in  her  chamber  to  mynheer  Zulestein,  the  Dutch 
.envoy-extraordinary,  who  was  charged  with  the  formal  com- 
pliments of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  on  the  birth 
of  her  son.'  A  few  days  afterwards,  her  majesty  wrote  to  her 
royal  step-daughter  Marya  letter,  beginning  with  these  words: 
^'The  first  time  that  I  have  taken  pen  in  hand  since  I  iras 
brought  to  bed  is  this,  to  write  to  my  dear  lemon,^^*  The  play» 
fill  familiarity  of  addressing  her  highness  of  Orange  by  her  pet 
name  on  this  occasion,  sufficiently  indicates  the  affectionate 
terms  on  which  the  consort  of  James  II.  had  been  accustomed 
to  live  with  his  eldest  daughter.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  one  sentence  only  should  have  been  preserved  of  a  letter, 
commencing  in  a  tone  so  different  from  the  epistolaiy  style  of 
royal  ladies. 

At  the  end  of  four  weeks,  Mary  Beatrice  left  her  retire- 
ment at  St.  James's-palace,  and  returned  to  Whitehall.  Lord 
Clarendon  came  to  pay  his  duty  to  her,  Monday,  July  9th :  he 
says,  '^  In  the  afternoon  I  waited  on  the  queen,  the  first  time 
I  had  seen  her  since  she  lay  in.  She  was  very  gracious  to  me, 
and  asked  me  'why  I  had  not  been  there  before?  and  why  I 
did  not  come  oftener  ?'''*  The  next  day  the  intended  exhibi- 
tion of  the  fireworks  was  postponed,  and  the  following  intima- 
tion of  the  cause  was  hinted  by  a  person  behind  the  scenes. 
^'The  young  prince  is  ill,  but  it  is  a  secret.  I  think  he  will 
not  hold.  The  foreign  ministers,  Zulestein  and  Grammon^ 
stay  to  see  the  issue.''*  The  illness  was  so  dangerous,  that 
the  princess  Anne  condescended  to  call  her  brother ''the 

>  Ellis  CoRespandence.  'DncL  >  Gazette. 

*  Dated  July  6th,  1688.    From  Dr.  BinOi's  Extracts;  printed  ly  ar  Hcsxy 
""^  in  hjfl  Koyal  Letters,  first  Series,  vol.  ill.  p.  348. 

*  Clarendou*8  Diary.  *  EUls  ConrespoDdcnce. 
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prince  of  Wales/'  when  communicating  to  Mary  the  happy 
probabXty  of  his  ''  soon  becoming  an  angel  in  heaven.''^  He 
was  destined  to  a  few  m<MPe  trials  on  earth. 

The  prematore  state  andienoes  of  the  prince  of  Wales  had 
drawn  so  much  ill-natured  mockery  on  the  innocent  babe^  in 
the  farm  of  Tulgar,  and  sometimes  indeUcate^  lampoons^  that 
Us  oSended  mother  went  into  a  contrary  extreme,  equally  in- 
judidous;  she  would  not  allow  him  to  be  seen  by  any  one 
but  tiie  nuncio,  and  forbad  his  attendants  even  to  bring  him 
to  her  before  company.'  Glie  reason  alleged  was,  the  preva- 
lenoe  of  the  smaDpox.'  In  the  course  of  a  week  the  prince 
was  so  much  amended,  that  the  promised  pageant  of  the  ftre- 
worb  on  the  Thames  was  shown  off,  to  celebrate  his  birth 
ad  the  queen's  recovery.  Tlie  exhibition  was  very  splendid, 
coDsistmg  of  several  thousand  fire-balloons,  that  were  diot  up 
in  the  air,  and  then,  scattering  into  various  figores,  fell  into 
the  ri?er;  there  were  several  stately  pyramids,  and  many 
statuea  and  devices,  among  which  were  two  large  figures, 
representing  Loyalty  and  Fecundity.^  The  emblem  of  the 
hitter,  a  hoi/  axid  diickens,  was  scarcely  applicable  to  Mary 
Beatrice  and  her  one  feeble  babei, — ^the  only  survivor  of  five 
^hemeral  hopes.  The  firequent  reports  of  his  death  rendered 
it  neeessaiy  to  show  the  prince  again  in  public,  and  he  was 
taken  into  the  parks  every  day.  ''The  lady  marquess  of 
^owis,  goavemante  to  the  prince,"  writes  the  Ellis  corre- 
"pondent,  "hath  taught  his  royal  highness  a  way  to  ask 
alicadj,  for,  a  few  di^  ago,  his  royal  highness  was  brought 
to  tiie  king  with  a  petition  in  his  hand,  dearing  that  200 
Inckney-coaches  may  be  added  to  the  400  now  licensed ;  but 
^  the  revenue  for  the  said  200  might  be  applied  towards 
^  feeding  and  breeding  of  foundling  children/'  Thus,  we 
lee  that  the  first  idea  of  establishing  a  foundling  hospital 
b  England  emanated  firom  the  nursery  of  the  consort  of 
'ames  n.:  she  fondly  thought,  no  doubt,  to  endear  her  in&nt 
^  the  people,  by  connectfaig  his  name  with  a  benevolent 
Qutitotaon. 

'  DftbTinple't  Appendix. 
'  Utter  of  priiioe»Ann^        ■  Ellis  Correspondence.        ^Ibid.    Evelyn. 
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Two  ailver  medals  were  struck  in  commemcMmtioii  of  tlie 
birth  of  the  son  of  James  II.  and  Maiy  Beatrice  d'£ste«  The 
lai^est  has  the  profile  bust  of  the  king  on  one  side,  and  the 
queen  on  the  reverse.  It  is  a  most  noble  work  of  art:  no- 
thing CBoi  be  more  classical  and  graceful  than  the  head  and 
bust  of  the  queen.  Her  hair  is  wreathed  back,  in  a  Ghrecun 
fillet,  from  the  brow,  and  confined  with  strings  of  pearls;  a 
few  rich  tresses  fisdl,  in  long  loose  rin^ets,  from  the  loir 
braided  knot  behind.  It  might  serve  for  the  head  of  a  Juno, 
or  a  Roman  empress.  The  inscription  is  maria  d.  q.  mag. 
BBi.  FRAN.  ST  HiB.  BsoiNA.  The  date,  1683,  has  been,  by 
some  carelessness,  reversed,  and  stands  thuai,  8891.  King 
James  is  represented  in  a  Soman  dress,  with  long  flowing  hair 
and  a  wreath  of  laurel.  The  other  medal,  which  is  in  honour 
of  the  royal  infimt,  represents  him  as  a  naval  prince,  seated  oa 
a  cushion  on  the  sea-shore^  with  ships  in  the  distance.  Two 
angels  suspend  the  coronet  of  a  prince  of  Wales  over  his  head, 
and  appear  sounding  notes  of  triumph  with  their  trumpets. 
On  the  reverse,  a  shield  with  a  label  of  three  points,  charged 
with  the  arms  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France,  is 
supported  between  four  angels;  one  bears  the  three-plumed 
crest,  the  other  the  arms  of  a  prince  of  Wales. 

Although  the  royal  infant  had  been  prayed  for  in  his 
sister  Maiy's  chapel  at  the  Hague  by  the  title  of  prince  of 
Wales,*  and  every  mark  of  ceremonial  respect  had  been  paid 
on  the  occasion  of  his  birth  by  William  of  Orange,  James 
could  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  inimical  feelings  with  which  his 
son  was  regarded  in  that  court.  It  was  from  the  Dutch  press 
that  all  the  coarse,  revolting  libels  branding  his  birth  as  aa 
imposition,  and  throwing  the  most  odious  imputations  on  the 
queen,  had  emanated.^  One  of  William's  agents,  a  Dutch 
burgomaster  named  Ouir,  had  been  detected  at  Rome  by  the 
French  ambassador,  cardinal  d'£tr€es,  in  a  secret  correspon- 
dence with  the  pope's  secretary,  count  Cassoni,  with  whom  he 
communicated  in  the  disguise  of  a  vender  of  artificial  finiits. 
One  day  he  was,  by  the  cardinal's  contrivance,  knocked  down 

*  Letter  of  Maxy  princess  of  Orange^  in  Dalrymple's  Appendix.    Bomct. 
*  PamphletB  of  the  times. 
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mo  robbed  of  bis  basket  of  wares.  The  cardinal,  at  first 
ieoeived  bj  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  fruit,  thought  his  in- 
fonners  had  been  deceived,  and  that  Cassoni  patronised  him 
IS  an  artist  only.  However,  the  person  by  whom  they  had 
been  captured  cut  them  open,  and  showed  that  they  were 
BDed  witili  the  seeds  of  the  league  of  Augsburg  ands  the 
[projected  revolution  of  England,  on  slips  of  paper  written 
in  cypher,  and  twisted  round  the  wires  which,  covered  with 
green  silk,  supported  the  fisibric  of  lemons,  grapes,  figs, 
be  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  pope's  promise 
to  supply  the  emperor  with  large  sums  of  money,  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  D'Etr^' 
igent  succeeded  in  picking  the  lock  of  Cassoni's  cabinet,  and 
fotind  there  a  paper  which  had  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the 
[K>pe,  implying  that  the  prince  of  Orange  taking  the  command 
of  the  hnperial  forces  was  but  a  pretext  to  cover  his  designs 
on  England;  and  that  he  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
the  Engfish  to  put  to  death  the  king,  and  the  child  of  which 
the  qneeu  was  pregnant,  if  a  son,  in  order  to  place  himself  and 
hn  princess  on  the  throne*  The  cardinal  lost  no  time  in  com* 
mtndcating  this  discovery  to  lord  Thomas  Howard,  who  de- 
cptched  two  couriers  to  his  master  with  the  news.'  James, 
It  the  time,  r^arded  it  as  a  diplomatic  trick  of  France,  being 
vdl  aware  that  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  policy  of  his 
SQod  courin  Louis  to  embroil  him  with  his  son-in-law  and 
i^itnnl  aDy,  "Vimiiam.  It  was  not  till  the  truth  of  the  first 
put  of  the  intelligence  was  fatally  confirmed,  that  he  allowed 
^  htter  to  make  any  impression  on  Ins  mind.  His  reply  to 
WiDiam's  deceitful  congratulations  on  the  birth  of  the  prince 
rf  Wales  appears,  nev^hdess,  indicative,  by  its  coldness  and 
^^  brevity,  of  distrust,  especially  the  significant  concluding 
line:*^ 


Ktvo  Jaios  to  Tm  Panroi  ot  Oaiiras. 

«  J«]j  as,  1688. 
*Ilm«litd  yom  hj  H.  Zolestdn,  who  hii^  as  well  as  your  letter,  assond 
^  ^^  the  part  yoa  titke  on  the  hirth  of  mj  son.    I  woald  not  ha^e  him  return 
*>^^  wiiiQg  to  yoa  by  hSm,  to  assure  yoa  I  shall  always  be  as  kind  to  yoo  aa 
J«»wiirithi«Monen)ect"« 


*  See  the  letten  of  canHnal  d'Etr^  in  DahTmple's  Appeodiz. 
*  Daliymple's  Appendix. 
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The  queen,  it  will  be  seen,  wrifces  in  a  more  friendly  tone,  as 
if  willing  to  give  William  credit  for  feeling  all  that  bis  sihreiy- 
tongued  enroy  had  expressed  of  sympathy  in  her  maitemal 
joy.— 

MaBT  07  MODSSiw  TO  THB  FSXirCS  OF  OsAvas. 

««St.  James's,  JoJtjr  24^  16a& 

"  The  compliments  Mr.  Znlesteiii  made  me  from  yon,  and  the  letter  he  bfrooght* 
are  so  obliging,  that  I  know  not  which  way  to  b^;in  to  gire  yon  thanks  lor  it 
I  hope  he  will  help  me  to  assore  yoa  that  I  am  Teiy  sensihla  of  it;  and  thai  I 
desre  nothing  more  than  the  oontinnanoe  of  yoor  fiiendahip^  wlddx  I  am  sme 
mine  shall  always  one  way  deserve,  by  being,  with  all  the  sincerity  imaginable, 

«Tnilyyonr8,»        «M.  B* 

From  the  princess  of  Orange,  Mary  Beatrice  expected  lettezs 
in  accordance  with  the  friendship  that  had  subsisted  betweea 
them  in  their   early   days,  when  they   lived  togetber   bke 
two  fond  sisters,  rather  than  step-mother  and  daughter.     The 
affections  of  the  Italian  princess  were  of  an  ardent  chaiacter; 
she  had  loved  the  princess  Mary  with  all  her  heart,  and  she 
was  piqued  that  Mary  did  not  express  any  tenderness  towards 
ber  in&nt  boy,  who,  with  the  egotism  of  doting  maternity,  she 
thought  ought  to  be  an  object  ofinterest  to  all  the  world*  If  the 
queen  had  possessed  that  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  wbidi 
is  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  royalty  can  learn,  she  would 
not  have  wished  to  inquire  too  closely  into  the  feelings  of  the 
wife  of  so  ambitious  a  prince  as  William  towards  a  brother, 
who  appeared  bom  for  the  especial  purpose  of  depriving  her 
of  the  reversion  of  a  threefold  diadem.    Perhaps  Mary,  jxl  the 
first  glow  of  natural  affection,  had  been  accustomed  to  pet  and 
caress  the  three  infants  that  had  been  bom  to  her  youthful 
step-mother  while  they  hved  together  in  St.  James's-palaoe, 
and  had  regarded  them,  not  as  rivals,  but  as  beloved  play- 
things ;  and  the  queen  could  not  perceive  that  the  case  waa 
widely  different  as  regarded  the  long-delayed  birth  of  an  heir- 
apparent  to  the  crown.    Mary  Beatrice  was  not  only  so  sim- 
ple as  to  impute  the  coldness  of  the  princess  of  Orange  to  a 
diminution  of  affection  towards  herseU^  but  to  address  some 
tender  expostolations  to  her  on  the  subject,  in  a  letter  dated 
Windsor,  July  31st,  telling  her,  she  suspected  that  she  had 
1 2)aliymple's  Appendix. 
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aot  80  nmdrkmdxieu  lor  her  as  she  med  to  haTe.  ''And 
the  leuoiD  I  hsve  to  thioik  eo,"  pursues  the  royal  modier,  ''is 
(for  siiiee  I  liaTe  begun  I  rniiBt  tell  70a  all  the  troth)  that 
once  I  have  been  brought  to  bed  you  have  never  once  m  your 
letters  to  me  taken  the  least  notice  of  my  son,  no  more  than 
if  he  had  never  been  bom,  only  in  that  whidi  M.  Zulesftein 
farou^t,  which  I  look  npon  as  a  oampUment  that  you  could 
not  avotd,  thon^  I  should  not  have  taken  it  so  if  even  yon 
had  named  him  afterwards/'^  I£  any  real  doubts  had  been 
£dt  by  the  princess  of  Orange  as  to  the  claims  of  the  in£mt 
to  her  sisterly  affection^  surely  the  queen  afforded  her  a  de- 
cided oppoitunity  for  mentionii^  the  sospidoDS  that  the  pnni- 
ees  Amie  had  endeavoured  to  insinuate. 

Maiy  Beatrice  was  hij^  gratified  with  the  papal  brief  or 
letter  addnaaed  to  her  by  the  head  of  her  dbnreh  on  the  birth 
of  her  son,  aaaming  her  that  that  great  blessing  had  been  ob- 
tained fimn  heaven  by  his  fervent  prayers  and  supphcatians 
in  h»  behaUl  Her  nugesty  was  so  polite  aa  to  take  this  for 
tact,  and  forgetting  all  the  personal  affironts  and  poUtical  ill 
offices  which  Aat  pontiff  had  put,  both  on  herself  as  a  daughter 
of  the  hooae  of  Este,  and  on  the  king  her  husband  as  the 
fiiend  of  Louis  XIV.,  responded  in  the  fidlowing  dotiM 
epiitle:— 

XiBV  BUVBtCB  TO  IBS  POVV* 
*i«  giHl  M  nij  J<7  has  bMD  for  the  mwh-mabod  ibr  Inrlh  of  a  aon,  it  if 
fijMlj  inonted  l^^  the  benign  pert  which  your  holiness  has  taken  in  it»  shown 
to  me  with  soch  tender  marks  of  affection  in  yoor  much  prized  brief«  [apostolic 
Wtttf  J  vU^  hM  i^oieed  me  more  thui  ai^ht  beside,  sesiDg  that  he  [liie  prinoe] 
h  Iks  finit  ef  those  psoas  tows  and  prayers  which  have  obtained  tram  Heavea 
^  ^expected  Ueanng;  whence  there  springs  within  me  a  welL-foanded  hope» 
^''■t  the  ■mie  ftrrent  prayers  of  your  holiness  that  hs?e  procured  me  this  procions 
pf^  Witt  be  stQl  poweribl  to  preeerre  hia»  to  the  glory  of  Ood  aiid  for  the  exitt»- 
^of  his  holy  chnrch.  For  this  purpose^  relying  on  the  benignity  of  yoor  hoUnese 
^  grant  the  same  to  me,  I  prostrate  myself,  with  my  royal  babe,  at  your  holy 
fcct,  sirtiwUiig  Ha*  your  hotiaese'a  apnstnUnal  benedlfltkm  may  be  beetowed  oa 


^^^  "Tournoetdbedfentdaagiiter, 

«AtLaadoiwthe8idefAiigast,ie8S."<  "MAEU.n." 

*£xtnM^  fron  Dr.  Birch's  MSS.:    published  by  sir  Hemy  Ellis  in  JEtoyal 
*'««w.fcft8eri«8,voLiiL 
J  Pitni  the  original  ItaCn,  printed  in  the  notes  of  MaoUntosh's  History  of 
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IPar  the  first  two  montluy  the  existeaoe  of  this  '^  denreifc  booa 
of  Heaven/'  as  the  royal  parents  called  their  son,  appetred  to 
hang  on  a  tenure  to  the  fiill  as  precarions  as  the  lives  of  tibe 
other  infiints,  whose  births  had  tantalized  Mary  Bestrioe  with 
maternal  hopes  and  fears.  Those  children  having  been  noiu 
mhed  at  the  breast,  it  was  conjectured  that,  for  some  consti. 
tational  reason,  tlie  natural  aliment  was  prejudicial  to  her 
majesty's  offsprings  and  they  determined  to  bring  the  prince  of 
Wales  up  by  hand.  '^  This  morning,''  says  the  nuncio,^ ''  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  seeing  him  whilst  they  gave  him  his 
food,  which  he  took  with  a  good  i^petite :  he  appears  to  me 
very  well  oomplezioned,  and  well  made.  The  said  albnent  is 
called  waiter  gruett ;  it  is  composed  of  barley-flour,  water,  and 
sugar,  to  wfaidi  a  few  currants  are  sometimes  added," — a  voy 
unsuitable  condiment  for  a  tender  infant,  as  the  result  proved. 
Violent  fits  of  indigestion  produced  inflsmmafcinn  and  other 
dangerous  symptoms,  and  he  was  sent  to  Kichmaud  fi)r  diange 
Dfair;  but  as  they  continued  to  feed  him  on  currant  grod,  he 
grew  from  bad  to  worse.  '^  The  young  prince  lives  on,^ 
writes  the  Ellis  correspondent,  ''but  is  a  weakly  infiint,  at 
Bichmond."  The  queen,  who  was  going  to  Bath,  deferred  her 
journey,  and  came  fi^eqaently  to  see  hinu  She  attributed  his 
illness  to  the  want  of  a  nurse,  and  the  improper  food  with 
which  they  were  poisoning  rather  than  nourishing  him.  ''The 
etate  to  which  I  saw  my  son  reduced  by  this  fine  experiment," 
says  her  majesty,'  ''would  deter  me  from  ever  allowing  it  to 
be  tried  on  the  children  of  others.  When  he  had  been  fed  in 
this  way  till  he  was  about  six  weeks  old,  he  became  so  danger- 
ously ill,  that  they  thought  every  sigh  would  be  his  last.  We 
had  sent  him  to  Bichmond,  a  country  house,  to  be  brought 
up  under  the  care  of  lady  Powis,  his  governess,  and  he  got  so 
much  worse,  that  she  expected  his  death  every  moment  I 
got  into  my  coach,  with  tiie  determination  of  going  to  him  at 
aU  events.  Lady  Powis  had  sent  word  to  us  that,  if  the  ia- 
£emt  died,  she  would  despatch  a  courier  to  spare  us  from  the 
shock  of  coming  to  the  house  where  he  was.    Eveiy  man  we 

1  Goimt  d'Addc^  letter,  Johb  S8tl^  in  Mackintodi't  Appndax. 
*  Tq  a  oonvenatioii  with  (Jie  nimi  of  Cfaaillot :  2£S.  in  the  axdiiw  of  Aiaos* 
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Biet  bjr  flie  waj  I  dxeaded  was  tiiat  ooaxier/'  King  James 
aooompaiiied  his  amdous  ocmsort  on  this  jonmejr^  and  partid- 
psted  in  aU  her  sohGitade  and  feanu  "When  the  royal  patents 
leaded  the  riTer  side^  they  feared  to  cross,  and  sent  a  meSi* 
aeoger  fixrwaid  to  inquire  whether  their  son  were  aliTe,  that 
they  might  not  hare  the  additional  affliction  of  seeing  him  if 
lie  woe  dead.  After  a  brief  bnt  agonizing  pause  of  suspense, 
woid  was  brought  to  them  ''the  prince  is  yet  aliTe^'^  and 
fhey  ventured  over.*  ''When  we  arrived,''  continues  the 
qneeiiy  "we  found  my  son  still  liring.  I  asked  the  physicians 
'iftheyhadyethopesof  doing  any  thing  for  him?'  They  all 
told  OS  'they  leckcmed  him  as  dead.'  I  sent  into  the  vUlage 
m  qoest  of  a  wet-nurse,  (she  who  suckled  him),  I  gave  him 
&it  nuse:  he  took  her  milk;  it  revived  him,  and  she  has 
bsppOy  reared  him.  But  this  peril  was  not  the  least  of  those 
iriiidi  have  befallen  him  in  the  course  of  his  history,  which, 
like  oora^  will  appear  to  those  who  shall  read  it  herodfter  like 


Tbe  lame  morning  came  colonel  Sands,  the  equerry  of  the 
prineeiB  Anne,  from  Tunbridge  WeUs,  charged  with  a  oompli- 
snUaiy  inquiry  after  the  health  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  her 
Ivotber.  His  real  mission  was  Ihat  of  a  creeping  spy.  He 
vmed  immediatdy  after  their  majesties,  and  encountered  the 
9Mea  coming  from  her  sick  infimt's  apartments,  with  her 
(jes  svollen  with  excessive  weqping^  having  altogether  the 
appearance  of  the  most  passionate  grieC  She  passed  on  with* 
<nt  ^lesking  or  noticing  him,  and  went  to  her  own  chamber* 
TUs  was  evidently  when  the  prince  had  been  given  up  by 
tk  phyadans^  and  before  the  arrival  of  his  village  nurse. 
Siodi,  concluding  from  what  he  had  seen  that  the  little 
pinoe  WM  in  the  agonies  of  death,  stole  unobserved  into  tiie 
noneiy,  where,  he  affirmed,  "he  saw  Mrs.  de  Labadie,  the 
nam,  kneeling  beside  the  cradl^  with  her  hood  drawn  round 

iLifbofnsgJttiiei. 
*  nb  teonml  «M  neofded  ihim  the  fipt  of  the  n^  nw^ 
ite<ir  ChmOk/L,  fai  the  year  I7ia»  and  was  introdoced  hj  the  oonvenatioa 
wring  (nned  on  the  propoaed  foondatloii  of  a  hoapital  at  Ptaif  tor  faringiog  np 
^&^  «e  Seatir  end  aM^  iiifl]b--ll&  Maaoriab  of  Ifaiy  of  Modest  iK^ 
irtbkpBdoBoCFlwioe. 
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her  face,  weeping  and  lamenting  over  a  pale^  lirid,  and  app^ 
venHj  dying  infiutt,  wlioae  fbafcures  were  spotted  and  ooik 
Tolsed;  Imt  before  he  got  moie  than  a  transient  glunpse^  hd J 
•Strickland  came  flyix^  out  of  the  inner  room,  in  a  grot 
passion,  asked  him  angrily  'what  he  did  in  her  pnnoe^i 
nursery?'  and,  without  waiting  for  a  replj,  unceremonioaslf 
poshed  him  out.''^  Lady  Strickland  has,  in  oonseqaence,  been 
described  as  a  notable  virago,-"— a  diaiacter  by  no  means  in 
accordance  with  the  sweet  and  feminine  ezpressioii  of  her  &ee 
in  Lely's  beautiful  portrait  of  her  at  Siaergh-eastle ;  bat, 
even  if  it  be  true  that  she  expelled  the  prowling  vpy  iritk 
lively  demonstrations  of  contempt,  when  she  found  him  hover- 
ing, like  a  vulture  on  the  scent  of  death,  so  near  her  rcipl 
charge,  she  only  treated  him  according  to  his  deserts.  Sands 
pretended  ''  that,  as  he  was  retiring,  he  met  the  king,  irlio 
asked  him  with  a  troubled  countenance  'if  he  had  seen  the 
prince?"'  According  to  his  own  account  Sands  told  his 
sovereign  an  untruth,  by  replying  that ''  he  had  not/'  althoo^ 
aware  that  he  must  stand  convicted  of  the  £alaehood  as  soon 
as  lady  Strickland  should  make  her  report  of  his  intmaoD 
into  the  royal  nursery.  He  has  avowed  himself,  at  any  rate^ 
a  shameless  and  unscrupulous  violator  of  the  truth,  and  in 
the  same  spirit  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  the  king's  countenasce 
cleared  up ;  that  he  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner 
bade  him  'go  and  see  the  prince^  who  was  better/  Bu^  on 
being  conducted  into  the  nursery,  he  saw  in  the  royal  cradle 
4i  fine  lovdy  babe,  very  different  fix>m  that  which  he  bad 
seen  in  the  morning;  so  that  he  verily  believed  it  was  not 
the  same  child,  but  one  that  had  been  substituted  in  the 
place  ci  it,  for  it  was  very  lively,  and  playing  with  the  fisnge 
of  the  cradle-quilt." '  If  there  be  any  truth  in.  the  stoiy  <^ 
all,  it  is  probable  that  he  saw  the  royal  in£euit  in  the  agonies 
of  a  convulsion-fit  in  the  morning ;  and  that  when  he  asw  it 
again  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  afta:  it  had  received  the 
nourishment  for  which  it  had  pined,  and  a  Cavourable  change 
had  taken  place ;  the  distortion  of  the  features  had  relaxed, 
and  the  Uad^ness  disappeared,  which,  allowing  for  the  exagge* 

>  Oldmixon.  'Ibid« 
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ration  of  an  tmtrnthfhl  person,  is  qtdte  sofficient  to  account 
for  the  change  in  its  aspect.  The  animation  of  the  lately- 
suffering  babe,  and  its  alleged  employment  of  playing  Tnth 
the  fringe  of  the  counterpane,  is  not  so  easy  to  reconcQe  vnth 
natural  causes^  as  no  infant  of  that  tender  age  is  wont  to  dis- 
play  that  sort  of  intelligence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  oobnel 
Sands  pretended  that  the  real  prince  of  Wales  died  in  th^ 
morning,  and  that  the  lively  boy  he  saw  in  the  afternoon  was 
sabstitatod  in  his  place.^  lioyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  added  to 
this  story  the  grave  context  that  the  royal  in&nt,  who  accord- 
ing to  his  account  and  Bumef  s,  had  almost  as  many  lives  as 
a  cat,  was  buried  very  privately  at  Chiswick.  The  princess 
Anne,  though  she  greatly  patromsed  the  romance  of  the 
warming-pan*  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  colonel  Sands' 
nursery-tale,  till,  in  her  latter  years,  she  began  to  discourage 
those  about  her  from  repeating  it,  by  saying  "tike  thought 
colonel  Sands  must  have  been  mistaken.^'  Burnet  has  repre- 
sented this  prince  of  Wales  as  the  fruit  of  sax  different  im- 
postures.* 

The  nurse  whom  the  queen,  prompted  by  the  powerftd 
instincts  of  maternity,  had  introduced  to  her  suffering  infant 
to  supply  those  wants  which  the  cruel  restraints  of  royalty 
bad  dqoived  herself  of  the  sweet  office  of  relieving,  was  the 
wife  of  a  tile-maker  at  Bichmond.  She  came  to  the  palace 
>t  the  first  sommons,  in  her  doth  petticoat  and  waistcoat,  with 
old  shoes  and  no  stockings  ;*  but  being  a  healthy  honest  per- 
son, she  was  approved  by  the  doctors,  and  still  more  so  by  the 
little  patient,  to  whom  die  proved  of  more  service  than  all  the 
physicians  in  his  august  Other's  realm.  She  immediately 
became  an  object  of  the  royal  gratitude  and  bounty ;  gold,  of 
vhich  she  was  too  unsophisticated  a  child  of  nature  to  com- 
prdiend  the  value,  was  showered  upon  her,  and  her  coarse 
^eeds  were  exchanged  for  garments  more  meet  to  come  in 
fOBtact  with  the  predous  nursling  who  was  so  daintily  lapped 
in  piople  and  fine  hnen;  but  these  dianges  were  gradually 

1  Oldmixon. 
'  See  SmoDetf f  Oqmmaiti  in  hii  Hiitoiy  of  England:  roign  of  James  IL 
*  SUia  CofTCipondeBoe. 
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and  cantiooflly  made.  *^  She  in  new  rigged  oat  by  degrees,'^ 
writes  one  of  the  eouxtierBy  ^'that  the  surprise  may  not  alter 
her  in  her  duty  and  care;  a  100/.  per  annum  is  ahmdysettkd 
upon  her,  and  two  or  three  hundred  guineas  already  given, 
which  she  saith  she  knows  not  what  to  do  with.''  ^ 

The  queen  remained  with  her  boy  at  Bichmond  till  tlie 
9th  of  August,  when  he  was  coxuddeied  suffidaitly  reoovered , 
to  accompany  her  to  Windsor,  and  she  determined  never 
again  to  allow  him  to  be  separated  from  her.  ^^  On  Satordaj 
Jast/'  writes  the  Ellis  correspondent, ''  his  royal  highncM  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  removed  from  Bichmond  to  li^dBor, 
where  he  is  lodged  in  the  princess  of  Denmark's  house,  whidi 
was  Mrs.  Ellen  Ovrynne's,  and  is  well  recovered  of  his  late 
indisposition,  to  the  joy  of  the  whole  court  His  higfaness's 
nurse  is  also  in  good  health  and  good  plight,  being  kept  to 
her  old  diet  and  exercise.  She  hath  also  a  governess  allowed 
Jier,  an  ancient  gentlewoman,  who  is  with  her  night  and  dav, 
at  home  and  abroad.'' '  Many  pretty  stories  of  the  amplioty 
and  innocence  of  this  nurse  were  circulated  in  the  comt' 
Other  tales,  of  a  less  innocent  character,  connected  with  tiie 
prince  and  his  foster-mother,  were  spread  by  the  restless  malig* 
nity  of  the  faction  that  had  conspired,  long  before  his  birtli, 
to  deprive  him  of  his  regal  inheritance.  It  was  said  that  the 
tile-maker's  wife  was  the  real  mother  of  the  infimt  who  was 
cradled  in  state  at  Windsor,  for  whom,  like  the  mother  of 
Moses,  she  had  been  cunnin^y  called  to  perform  the  office  of 
a  nurse.^  The  likeness  of  the  young  prince  to  both  hit 
parents  was  so  remarkable,  that  it  seem^  as  if  ''the  good 
goddess  Nature"  had  resolved  that  he  should  cany  in  his 
fiEice  a  satisfiictory  vindication  of  his  lineage.  Sir  Godfi^ 
Kneller,  long  after  the  revolution  had  fixed  William  aiid 
Maiy  on  the  throne,  having  gone  down  to  Oxford  to  paint 
the  portrait  of  Dr.  Wallis,  while  that  gentleman  was  sitting 
to  him,  on  hearing  him  repeat  one  of  the  absurd  inventions 
of  Lloyd  touching  the  birth  of  the  disinherited  prince  of 

>  EUiB  Correipondenoe.  *  Ibid,,  ToL  Si. 

*  Sir  John  Bramftcm's  AntcKbiog^Taphy. 

^  Political  pamphlets  and  fqiiibf  of  the  time. 
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Wales,  stating  ''that  lie  was  the  son  of  a  bricklayer'B  wife,^' 
tmnt  into  the  following  indignant  oration  in  contradiction  to 
this  assertion;  ''  Vat  de  devil  1  de  prince  of  Wales  de  son  of 
dt  brickbat  ouman  ?  It  is  von  Ue.  I  am  not  of  his  party, 
nor  shall  not  be  for  him.  I  am  satisfied  with  what  de  parlia^ 
ment  has  done^  bnt  I  mnst  tell  jon  what  I  am  sore  of,  and 
iu  what  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  His  fader  and  moder  have 
sat  to  me  about  thirty-six  time  a-piece,  and  I  know  every 
lizie  and  bit  in  their  fieuses.  I  could  paint  king  James  just 
now  by  memory.  I  say  the  child  is  so  like  both,  that  there  ii 
not  a  feature  in  his  fiice  but  what  belongs  either  to  &ther  oT 
mother;  this  I  am  sure  of,  and/'  coiitinued  he,  with  an  oath, 
**  I  cannot  be  mistaken ;  nay,  the  nails  of  his  fingers  are  his 
moderns,  de  queen  that  was.  Doctor,  you  may  be  out  in  your 
letters,  but,''  and  here  he  repeated  his  strong  asseveration, 
**  I  can't  be  out  in  my  lines."  ^  Kneller  had  painted  the 
portrait  of  the  infant  prince,  after  he  became  a  lovely  thriving 
babe,  with  no  other  covering  than  a  purple  velvet  mantle, 
lined  with  ermine.  A  fine  engraving  fix)m  this  painting  is 
preserred  in  Crole's  illustrated  copy  of  Pennanf  a  London, 
Print-room,  British  Museum. 

The  queen,  deeply  piqued  by  the  coolness  of  the  princess 
of  Orange  when  reluctantly  compelled  to  mention  Hie  prince 
of  Wales,  was  prompted  by  the  fond  weakness  of  maternity 
to  expostulate  with  her  on  her  want  of  affection  for  her  un-« 
welcome  brother.  In  answer  to  the  princess's  letter  by  the 
last  post,  aihe  writes,— 

«*  Windsor,  Angmt  17. 

*Eren  in  this  last  letter,  by  tbe  way  yoa  ipeak  of  my  Km,  and  the  formal 
»iM  yoa  can  him  hj,  I  am  confirmed  in  the  thooghti  I  had  before,  that  yoa 
W«  tat  him  the  last  indifference.  The  king  has  often  told  m^  with  a  great 
dal  cf  traohle^  that  as  often  as  he  has  mentioned  his  son  in  his  letten  to  yoa» 
r«  nercr  once  answered  any  thing  concerning  him."' 

^  Thome  corroborates  tins  accoont  in  his  Diary,  and  adds  that  sir  Godfrey 
Ksc9er  and,  in  tbe  presence  of  several  persons  whose  names  he  qaotes,  that  on 
the  aght  9t  the  pictnre  of  the  prince  of  Wales  that  was  sent  from  Paris  to  Lon* 
^  be  was  ibily  aatisfted  of  that  whidi  others  seemed  to  doubt,  havhig  perfect 
bowledge  of  the  lines  and  ftatnres  of  the  faces  of  both  king  James  and  qoeen 
May.— BawUnson's  MSS.  in  tbe  Bodleian  library,  Oxford.  See,  also,  Carter'a 
Matter  in  Aabicy,  toL  iL  pp.  186,  7,  and  Thome's  Diary. 

^Krdi's  £xtnets»  in  Ellis's  Boyal  Letteni  flxst  Series, voL liL  p.  34^ 
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The  princess  of  Orange  has  endorsed  this  tender  but  reproach, 
fill  letter  inth  this  cautious  sentence:  Answered,  ''that  all 
the  king's  children  shall  ever  find  as  mudi  affection  and 
kindness  from  me  as  can  be  expected  from  duUdien  of  tbe 
same  father/' 

The  pazental  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  king  and  qaeen  for 
the  health  of  their  son  appear  to  have  been  so  engrossing,  as 
to  have  distracted  their  attention  from  every  other  subject 
They  entered  his  nursery  and  shut  out  the  world  and  its 
turmoils,  while  every  day  brought  the  gathering  of  the  storm- 
clouds  nearer.  The  king  of  France  sent  Bonrepanx  once 
more  to  warn  king  James  that  the  Butch  armament  was  to  be 
directed  against  his  coasts ;  and  that  not  only  the  emperori 
but  the  pope,  and  many  of  his  own  subjects,  were  confederate 
with  his  son-in-law  against  him,  repeating,  at  the  same  time, 
his  offer  of  French  ships  and  forces  for  his  defence.  James 
haughtily  declined  the  proffered  succours,^  and  obstinately  re- 
fused to  give  credence  to  the  agonizing  truth,  that  ambition 
had  rent  asunder  the  dose  ties  by  which  Heaven  had  united 
bim  with  those  who  were  compassing  his  destruction.  The 
unfortunate  duke  of  Norfolk,  when  betrayed  by  his  servants, 
had  said,  ^'I  die,  because  I  have  not  known  how  to  sospect;^ 
James  fell,  because  he  could  not  believe  that  his  own  children 
were  capable  of  incurring  the  guilt  of  parricide.  That  he 
imputed  different  feelings  to  Mary,  may  be  gathered  from  bis 
frequent  and  tender  appeals  to  her  fihal  duty  and  affection, 
fix)m  the  time  when  the  veil  was  at  last  forcibly  removed  from 
his  eyes  as  r^aided  the  purpose  of  William's  hostile  prepara- 
tions. With  the  fond  weakness  of  parental  love,  he  fended 
her  into  the  pasdve  tool  or  reluctant  victim  of  a  selfish  and 
arbitrary  consort,  and  wipote  to  her  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger. 
Anne  he  never  doubted.  William  Penn,  always  a  faithful> 
and  generally  a  wise  counsellor,  advised  his  majesty  to  sum- 
mon a  parliament.  James  declared  his  intention  to  do  so, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  fi^ther  Petre,  and  issued  the 
writ,  August  24th,  for  it  to  meet  on  the  17th  of  November: 
he  had  delayed  it  too  long.  Sir  Roger  Strickland,  the  vic^* 
^  Lflttexi  of  Bonrepaoz,  in  BiUioth^Qe  dn  Boi. 
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adsunl  of  England^  sent  an  express  from  the  Downs^  Sep- 
tember 18th,  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  in  sight.  Up  to  that 
moment  James  had  remained  unconvinced  that  the  nayal 
annamenfe  of  his  son-in-law  was  preparing  for  his  destruction. 
He  had  written  on  tlie  preceding  day  to  William, — 

"I  am  iony  there  li  to  miich  Gkelihood  of  war  on  tlie  Bhine,  nobody  wishing 
more  the  peace  of  Europe  then  myselfl  I  intend  to  go  to-monoir  to  London^ 
and  next  day  to  Chatham,  to  see  the  condition  of  the  new  batteries  I  have  made 
OB  the  Medwaj,  and  my  shipe  there.  Tlie  queen  and  my  son  are  to  be  at  Lon- 
don on  Thondagr,  whidi  is  all  I  afaall  afty,  bat  that  yon  ahaU  find  me  as  kind  to 
yoQ  u  yoQ  can  eipect." 

Stpenenbed — "  For  my  sonne  the  Prince  of  Orange.'' 

James  had  idled  on  his  daughter's  assurance  that  the 
hostile  preparations  of  the  prince  were  to  be  employed  against 
france.  As  soon  as  he  had  read  Strickland's  despatch^  he 
hnrried  from  Windsor  to  London  and  Chatham  to  take 
me&noes  for  the  defence  of  the  coasts  leaving  the  queen  to 
Mow  with  hor  boy.'  They  met  at  Whitehall  on  the  20th^ 
with  boding  hearts.  The  queai  held  her  court  on  the  Smi« 
day  efeaing:  she  was  anxious  to  conciliate  the  nobility. 
''That  evening,"  lord  Clarendon  says,  *'I  waited  on  the 
^leeiL  She  asked  me, '  where  I  had  been,  that  she  had  not 
seen  me  a  great  while?'  I  said,  'her  majesty  had  been  but 
thiee  days  in  town.'  She  answered,  'she  loved  to  see  her 
fiiends,  and  bade  me  come  often  to  her.' "  The  next  day 
James  told  his  brother-in-law,  Clarendon,  "  that  the  Dntdi 
were  now  coming  to  invade  England  in  good  earnest." — "  I 
presmned  to  ask  him,"  says  the  earl,  "  if  he  really  believed  it? 
To  which  the  king  repUed  with  warmth,  'Do  I  see  you,  my 
lord?'  And  then,  after  speaking  of  the  numbers  abeady 
slupped,  he  added,  with  some  degree  of  bitterness, '  and  now, 
^y  lord,  I  shall  see  what  your  church-of-England  men  will 
^.'-*' And  your  magesty  will  see  that  ibey  will  behave  them- 
sdves  like  hmiest  men,'  rejoined  Clarendon, '  though  they  have 
been  somewhat  severely  used  of  late/  "  The  same  day,  the 
lotd  mayor  and  aldermen  came  to  make  a  dutiful  compliment 
to  the  king  and  queen  on  their  return  firom  Windsor.  James 
^^ved  them  graciously,  and  noticed  the  report  of  the 
^EDi^Gomfpondenoe.  'Ibid. 
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expected  Dutdi  inTasionj  bidding  them  not  be  oonoeniri, 
for  he  urould  stand  for  them,  as  he  trusted  thej  would 
by  him* 

It  was  generally  reported  at  this  time,  that  there  was  a 
prospect  of  her  majesty  being  again  likely  to  increase  the 
royal  family.^  Mary  Beatrice  continued  to  correspond  will 
the  princess  of  Orange  at  this  agitating  period.  On  the  21sl 
she  apologizes  for  not  having  written  on  the  last  post-day, 
because  the  princess  Anne  came  toseeher  after  an  absence  of 
two  months.'  The  last  birthday  commemoration  of  Maiy 
Beatrice  ever  celebrated  in  the  British  court,  was  on  the  25tk 
of  September  this  year,  instead  of  the  5th  of  October,  o.  s.,  as 
on  previous  occasions.  It  was  observed  with  all  the  nsoal 
tokens  of  rejoicing, — wringing  of  bells,  bonfires,  festivities,  and 
a  splendid  court-ball.'  Hollow  and  joyless  gaiety  I  The 
Dutch  fleet  was  hovering  on  the  coast,  and  every  one  awaited 
the  event  in  breathless  suspense, — ^no  one  with  a  more  anxioDB 
heart  than  the  queen.  She  wrote  a  touching  and  very  tem* 
perate  letter  to  her  royal  step-daughter  and  onceJoving  com* 
panion,  the  princess  of  Orange,  telling  her  ''that  it  was 
reported,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time,  that  the  prince  of 
Orange  was  coming  over  with  an  army,  but  that  till  lately  she 
had  not  believed  it  possible;  and  that  it  was  also  said  that 
her  royal  highness  was  coming  over  with  him.''  This  ha 
majesty  protested  ''she  never  would  believe,  knowing  her  to 
be  too  good  to  perform  such  a  thing  against  the  wor^  of 
fiEtthers,  much  less  against  the  best,  who,  she  believed,  had 
loved  her  better  than  the  rest  of  his  children.''*  Eveiy 
appeal  to  the  natural  affections  and  filial  duty  of  the  princess 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  unavailing.  Mary  Beatrice 
wrote  again  in  the  anguish  of  her  heart  to  her  apathetic  cor- 
respondent, though  she  acknowledged  that  she  dared  )iot  trust 
herself  to  speak  on  that  which  occupied  her  whole  thoughjts. 
''  I  don't  well  know  what  to  say,"  observes  the  agitated  col 
sort  of  James  II.;  ''dissemble  I  cannot;  and  if  I  enteruj 
the  subject  that  fills  every  body's  mind,  I  am  afraid  of  saying 

^  EUis  Correflpondenoe.        '  Birdi's  Extracts  from  theletten  of  Haiy  d'^(^ 
•  Ellis.  .  BixdL 
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too  mQch,  and  therefore  I  think  the  best  way  is  to  say 
nothing/'  *  This  letter,  apparently  the  last  the  queen  ev^ 
wrote  to  Maiy  of  Orange,  is  dated  October  5th,  tiie  day  on 
vhidi  her  majesty  completed  her  thirty-first  year,  an  anni- 
Ycnaiy  on  which  letters  of  a  fiar  different  character  had  been 
heretofore  erchanged  by  these  two  royal  Marys,  between 
vhom  the  ri^al  title  of  Mary  queen  of  Great  Britain  was  so 
aoou  to  be  disputed.  King  James  was,  meanwhile,  vainly 
endeaTonring  to  retrace  his  former  rash  steps^-— an  ill-timed 
proceeding  in  the  hour  of  danger,  as  it  was  certain  to  be  con* 
stmed  into  signs  of  fear,  and  it  was  only  by  preserving  a  bold 
demeaooor  that  he  could  hope  to  daunt  his  foes,  or  to  inspire 
his  friends  with  confidence.  The  period  when  he  could  with 
grace  and  dignity  have  restored  diarters,  published  pardonef^ 
and  promiaed  to  redress  all  grievances,  was  immediately  after 
thebirfh  of  his  son;  but  he  had  allowed  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  of  endearing  that  object  of  paternal  hope  and 
promise  to  his  people,  by  making  him  the  dove  of  a  renewed 
coreoant  widi  them, — ^a  pledge  of  his  intention  to  deserve 
their  affections,  and  to  preserve  them  for  his  sake. 

TheUshopsfiramed  a  loyal  form  of  prayer,  to  be  read  in  all 
the  diurchesy ''  That  it  might  please  Almighty  God  to  defend 
their  most  gracious  king  in  this  time  of  danger,  and  to  give 
his  hotyangds  charge  over  him.''  This  was  quite  as  much  as 
James  had  any  right  to  expect  of  his  Protestant  hierarchy, 
ttd  considering  the  state  of  public  opinion  at  that  time,  it 
vas  an  important  service.  Every  day  the  aspect  of  aflEairs 
became  more  portentous,  and  still  the  king  of  France  per- 
*cv^ered  in  pressing  the  offer  of  his  fleet  and  army  on  James. 
Jamea  aaid,  ''That  he  did  not  wish  to  be  assiated  by  any  one 
ixit  his  own  subjects/'*  Kennet  ascribes  the  continued  re- 
fiiaal  of  that  prince  to  avail  himself  of  the  proffered  succour,  to 
the  operation  of  God's  especial  providence.  Doubtiess  it  was 
*o,  bat  the  paternal  affection  of  James  for  his  country  was 
the  means  whereby  that  protective  principle  worked.     The 

1  Birch's  EztradH,  in  sir  Heniy  Ellis's  Boyal  LetterSp  voL  iii. 
'  Keporti  of  Barfllon,  Bonrepauz,  and  Life  of  James  IL   Anto-lriognphy  of 
^•l^ofBenriA. 
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last  of  onr  Stuart  kings  was  a  scurvy  poKticiaii,  a  defective 
theologian^  an  in&tuated  fiither,  and  a  despotic  prince;  but, 
irith  all  these  faults^  he  had  an  English  hearty  and  he  deemed 
it  less  disgraceful  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  conxtiiig  his 
ofiended  prelates^  giving  up  the  contest  with  Ozfoxd,  and 
doing  eyery  thing  to  condliate  his  subjects^  than  to  be  the 
means  of  bringing  in  a  foreign  anny  to  assist  him  in  wcsrkiog 
ont  his  will.  Having  by  his  concessions^  and  the  proc]amatio& 
that  the  elections  for  the  parliament  which  he  had  summooed 
to  meet  in  November  were  to  be  free  and  unbiassed,  dq^rired, 
as  he  imagined,  his  subjects  of  an  excuse  for  calling  in  forogn 
aid  in  vindication  of  their  rights,  and  his  son-in-law  of  s 
plausible  pretext  for  interference,  he  fimded  the  stonn  migbt 
pass  over  without  involving  his  realm  in  a  civil  war;  but  he 
was  bought  and  sold  by  his  cabinet,  and  his  enemies  were 
those  that  ate  of  his  household  bread.  Treacheiy  pervaded 
his  council-chamber,  and  from  thence  diffused  itsdif  through 
every  department  of  his  government;  it  was  in  lus  gaixison^ 
bis  army,  his  fleet,  and  the  first  seeds  had  been  sown  by  those 
who  derived  their  being  from  himself  his  daughters.  All  this 
was  knovm  by  almost  every  one  in  the  realm  but  himself. 
Evelyn  sums  up  the  array  of  gloomy  portents  by  which  the 
birthday  of  James  U.  was  marked  at  this  crisis  in  the  vei; 
spirit  cf  a  Soman  soothsayer,  save  that  he  leaves  the  reader 
to  draw  the  inference  to  whidi  he  points.  "  14th  of  October 
The  king's  birthday.  No  guns  from  the  Tower,  as  usual 
The  sun  eclipsed  at  its  rising.  This  day  signal  for  the  vidxqr 
of  WUliam  the  Conqueror  over  Harold,  near  Battle,  in  SusseL 
The  wiud,  which  had  been  hitherto  west,  was  east  all  this  day* 
Wonderful  expectation  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  Public  prajers 
ordered  to  be  read  in  the  churches  against  invasion.''  ^  In 
the  midst  of  these  alarms  the  king,  with  his  usual  want  of 
tact,  caused  the  prince  of  Wales  to  be  christened  in  the 
Catholic  dbapel  of  St.  James's ;  the  pope,  represented  by  hU 
nuncio  count  d'Adda,  being  godfather,  the  queen-dowagefi 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  godmother.'  This  ceremonial  is 
noticed  by  one  of  the  court  in  these  words :  "The  prince  of 
*  Diary,  vol.  u.  p.  666.  '  Gazette.    Ilapin. 
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Viks  irts  dmstened  yesterday,  and  called  James  Frauds 
Sdwaid, — pope's  xrando  and  queen-dowagor  gossips.  Tbe 
^tholic  court  wasfine,  and  the  shoir  great.'''  The  lastnam^ 
rbidi  00^  to  have  beea  the  firsts  was  dear  to  the  historic 
Bemories  of  the  peiq^e,  as  connected  with  the  glories  of  the 
raifike  Flanti^enet  sovereigns,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and 
lie  eaily  promise  of  Edward  VI.;  but  James,  instead  of 
illowing  tiioBe  assoctations  to  <^>erate  in  favour  of  his  son^ 
bought  proper  toqpedfythat  itwas  in  honour  of  Edward  the 
ymkmor,  a  monarch  who  stood  jnst  then  ahnost  as  much  at 
liscoaat  in  popular  opinion  as  himself.  All  James's  notions, 
soept  that  of  universal  toleration,  were  six  centuries  behind 
he  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  in  that  he  was  a  century  and 
I  half  too  early.  In  wanting  judgment  to  understand  the 
mper  of  the  times,  he  made  all  other  r^al  sdences  usdess. 
(That  could  be  more  unwise  than  inflicting  on  the  heir  of  a 
hototaat  realm  a  godfiither,  who  was  r^^ffded  by  vulgar 
bigotiy  as  Satan's  eq>ecial  vic^erent  upon  earth,  who  was 
Kmiotianally  anathematiced  and  defied  by  three-fourths  of 
the  people,  and  whose  scaramouch  pro^  was  annually  com- 
nutted  to  the  flames,  in  company  with  that  of  Guy  Fawkes, 
Kt  the  national  auto-da-fS  of  the  5th  of  November?  The 
Dame  of  Trands  had  ostenably  been  given  to  the  prince  in 
eonpliment  to  his  undo  of  Modena;  but  Mary  Beatrice  had 
dso  a  spiritual  godfather  for  her  son,  St.  brands  Xavier, 
vhose  intercessions  she  considered  had  been  very  efficacious 
m  obtaimng  for  her  the  blessing  of  his  birth.  In  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  supposed  patronage  of  the  Yii^in  Mary  on 
^  occasion,  her  majesty  sent  a  rich  offering  to  the  shrine  of 
I^^fctto.  The  Italian  education  of  this  princess  had  rendered 
her  anooDsdous  of  the  fact,  that  such  practices  are  r^arded 
hy  the  Protestant  world  as  acts  of  idolatry,  by  the  musing 
aotiqiukrian  as  vestiges  of  the  superstitions  of  remote  antiquity, 
fingering  in  a  land  where  votive  gifts  were  presented  at  the 
dtm  of  Venus  and  Juno,  and  other  pagan  ddties.  The  earl 
tf  Podii  vriien  qieaking  of  the  ofierings  to  the  shrine  of  our 

^EUiB  GoReapoodenoe. 
»2 
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Lady  of  Loretto^  says,  "  By-the-by,  our  queen's  is  the  ricliest 
there  as  yet,  and  vill  be  so  a  great  whik^  as  I  beUeve."^ 

The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  several  papers  on  tho 
29th  of  September :  '*  They  say  the  seven  bishops  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  Dutch  fleet,  to  conclude  a  peace  nith  them.  The 
yeomen  of  the  guard  are  to  attend  the  king  on  horseback^  if 
he  goes  against  the  Dutch;  and  the  queen  is  to  go  to  the 
Tower  for  security,  with  a  guard  of  1000  Irish  to  keep  the 
citizens  in  order  and  obedience  to  his  majesty/'  This  wis 
succeeded  by  a  diaiy  of  inflammatory  fidsehoods,  of  which  the 
following  may  serve  as  specimens : ' — 

•<Oel;.  1, 1688.— Tk  zeported  the  king  had  a  letter  aent  him  I7  (iie  fht 
Uihopiy  and  that  his  majesty,  heing  OQt  of  the  way,  the  ijneea  received  tad 
read  it»  and  then  tote  it  to  pieces.  The  king,  upon  his  retain,  demanded  tht 
letter,  which  not  hdng  to  he  had,  the  king  gave  her  akick,— as  trQe^''dbser¥CS  the 
aly  editor  of  the  collection,  <'as  that  Jupiter  kicked  Vnlcan  oat  of  hesven;  ani 
abe,  to  revenge  it^  flew  upon  him,  and  beat  him  handsomely,  and  had  strangied 
him  bat  that  his  goards  came  in  to  his  aaristance.  Whereopon  he  reaolved  t» 
commit  the  qneen  to  the  nsfaer  of  the  Uack  rod,  but  the  ladtes  of  honmr  inter- 
posing, he  forgave  her. 

«  Srdw— Tis  reported  that  10,000  Irish  are  coming  into  this  nation  to  eatabliA 
popery,  and  that  the  Protestants  will  aU  be  massacred  before  a.  fortnight's  at  aa 
end,  or  forced  to  trnckle  to  the  chnrch  of  Rome. 

M4th.— Tis  reported  that  the  prince  of  Wake  is  dead  of  tiie  smaQpos,  and 
that  his  miyesty  has  taken  away  the  commissjons  from  aU  the  officers  of  a  wbde 
segiment  of  foot* 

"6th.— Tis  reported  that  the  qneen  woold  not  rest  tUl  he  had  caoaed  t^ 
crowns  to  be  taken  off  from  the  qaeen-dowager's  coaches. 

"Sth. — ^This  day  tbey  report  that  one  hundred  thousand  Irish  bong  landed 
80  alarmed  the  dtixens,  that  ihey  rose  in  arms,  and  declared  that^  ainoe  ths  Irish 
were  landed,  they  would  not  leave  a  papist  in  the  nation.  Her  m^esty  is  pn>> 
misedatroop  of  guards  consisting  of  none  bat  gentlemen,  who  will  bear  thdr  own 
charges  to  serve  her  miyesty, 

<*  It  is  reported  that  the  queen  took  the  crown-jewels  into  her  cuatody,  aad 
had  enticed  the  king  to  let  her  go  to  Portsmouth  for  her  aecuxity;  bat  the 
matter  waa  discovered,  and  the  council  would  not  let  her  go. 

"  12th.— Tis  affirmed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  intended  maancre  will  take  plaos 
either  on  Sunday  or  Monday  next. 

'a6th.~That  4000  Irish  landed  at  Chester,  and  did  in  a  moat  tyramucal 
manner  oppress  the  inhabitants;  and  that  there  has  been  a  dismal  fi^t  between 
them,  and  a  great  many  slain  on  both  ndei." 

>  Perth  Correspondency  edited  by  W.  Jordan,  esq.  Beoentty  printed  bj  tht 
Camden  Society. 

'  A  collection  wns  printed  in  171 1,  and  sold  by  John  Morphew,  near  Statiofiers*- 
hall,  at  the  low  price  of  one  shilling,  of  a  few  of  the  absurd  and  malidoas  tsks 
that  were  invented  for  the  purpose  of  exdting  popular  pr^udice  against  ths 
king  and  queen,  and  thdr  infant  son.  Many  of  these  stories  appeared^  nnder  tba 
head  of  current  events,  in  the  daily  and  weddy  papers. 
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Confident  reparts  that  the  Dutdi  fleet  had  been  sliattered 
kd  dispened  in  one  of  the  rough  autumnal  gales^  crowded  the 
awing-xoom  at  Whitehall  with  deceitful  fisu^es  once  more, 
he  courtieny  like  persons  in  the  ague,  intermitted  in  their 
image  atxxnrding  to  the  way  of  the  wind.  The^  had  a  hot 
t  of  loyaltjr  on  the  16th  of  October;  but  the  rumours  of 
le  Dutch  disasters  were  speedily  contradicted,  and  the  royal 
rde  TifiUj  thinned  in  consequence.  The  Dutch  prince, 
le  expected  Uberator,  had  put  forth  his  memorials  explaining 
le  causes  of  his  coming,  at  the  end  of  which  lurked  the  main* 
)riDg  which  impelled  him  to  that  resolution,  "  a  determination 
)  inquire  into  the  birth  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  ;''\ 
I  other  words,  to  endeavour  to  deprive  his  infimt  brother-in- 
rw  of  his  Urthright,  under  the  shallow  pretext  that  he  was 
ot  bom  of  the  queen.  A  pamphlet,  supposed  to  be  written 
J  Dr.  Burnet,  was  distributed  in  England  as  a  pendant  to 
he  dedaration  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  entitled,  A  Memorial 
{ the  English  Protestants  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
)nzige ;  wherein,  after  a  long  statement  of  the  grievances 
ong  James  had  put  on  the  nation,  it  was  set  forth,  '^  that 
he  king  and  queen  had  imposed  a  spurious  prince  of  Wales 
m  the  nation;  and  that  this  was  evident,  because  his  majesty 
roold  never  suffer  the  witnesses  who  were  present  at  the 
peea's  ddivery  to  be  examined.^'  Other  papers  were  dis- 
CDuiuited,  asserting  **  that  the  mother  of  the  pretended  prince 
'  Wales  was  coming  over  in  the  Dutch  fleet/' — ^*  The  charge 
Rspecting  a  spurious  heir,''  says  sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  waa 
fee  of  the  most  flagrant  wrongs  ever  done  to  a  sovereign  or 
^  lather.  The  son  of  James  II.  was  perhaps  the  only  prince 
B  Eorope  of  whose  blood  there  could  be  no  rational  doub^ 
<xnaidering  the  verification  of  hia  birth,  and  the  unimpeachable 
life  of  his  mother."  James  has  called  his  consort  ''the 
d^^itest  and  most  virtuous  princess  in  the  world."  To  vindi« 
otehisdaims  to  the  paternity  of  their  beloved  son, — ^the  last 
Amadou  of  the  royal  line  of  Stuart,  and  to  dear  the  queen  of 
tke  odioQB  imputation  that  was  now  publicly  cast  upon  her  by 
the  telf^nterested  husband  of  his  eldest  daughter,  appeared  to 
*  Sdundt  Kenneth  and  an  histories  of  the  timet. 
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James  II.  matters  of  greater  moment  than  the  defence  of  the 
crown  he  wore.  He  determined  to  have  the  birth  of  the  royal 
in£emt  legally  attested  before  he  left  London  to  take  the  com* 
mand  of  his  forces. 

The  feminine  delicacy  of  Maiy  Beatrice  revolted  at  the  first 
proposition  of  a  proceeding  so  painful  to  the  wonuodf  feelings 
of  herself  and  the  ladies  who  mnst  be  called  apcm  to  make 
depositions  before  a  large  assembly  of  gentlemen,  for  she  was 
aware,  that  unless  those  depositions  were  minutely  circum- 
atantial,  they  would  be  turned  against  her  and  her  son.  She 
considered  ihe  plan  sn^ested  by  the  king  derogatory  to  their 
mutual  dignity  and  her  own  innocence,  and  that  the  unpre- 
cedented number  of  honourable  persons  who  had  witnessed 
the  birth  of  her  Boa  rendered  circumstantial  evidence  needless* 
One  day,  however,  at  a  visit  she  made  the  princess  Anne,  she 
introduced  the  subject,  and  said,  "  she  wcmdered  how  such 
ridiculous  reports  could  get  into  circulation/'  Anne  answered, 
very  coldly,  ''that  it  was  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  such  persons  were  not  present  as  ought  to  have  been 
there/'^  The  queen  was  mudi  surprised  at  this  rejoinder, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  first  thing  that  opened  her  eyes 
to  the  true  source  whence  these  injurious  calumnifis  had 
proceeded. 

It  was  obviously  as  much  Anne's  policy  to  provoke  m 
quarrel  now,  as  to  imply  doubts  of  the  verity  of  her  brother's 
birth.  But  quarrels  are  for  the  vulgar;  Mary  Beatrice  re> 
solved  to  answer  the  inuendo  by  the  testimony  of  the  numerous 
witnesses  who  were  present  at  her  accouchement.  For  this 
purpose,  an  extraordinary  council  was  convenedy  on  the  22nd 
«f  October,  in  the  great  council-chamber  at  Whitehall,  where, 
in  the  presence  of  prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  archbishqp 
of  Canterbury,  most  of  the  peers  spiritual  and  temporal,  the 
judges,  the  great  ofBcers  of  the  crown,  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  members  of  the 
privy  council,  the  queen-dowager,  and  all  tiie  persons  who 
were  present  at  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales  being  assem- 
bled, the  king  addressed  them  with  mournful  solemnity  in 
>  Life  of  Junes  IL»  voL  iL  p.  197. 
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these  words :  *^  My  lords^  I  have  called  70a  together  upon  a 
Tery  e3Ctraord]iiar7  occasion^  but  extraordinary  diseases  nrast 
have  extraordinary  remedied.  The  malicions  endeavours  ot 
my  enemies  have  so  poisoned  the  minds  of  some  of  my  sub- 
jects^ that,  by  the  reports  I  have  firom  all  hands,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  very  many  do  not  think  this  son  with  wfaidi 
God  hath  bkssed  me  to  be  mine,  but  a  supposed  child ;  but  I 
may  say  that,  by  particular  Providence,  scaroe  any  prince 
was  ever  bom  where  there  were  so  many  persons  present. 
I  have  taken  this  time  to  have  tibe  matter  heard  and  examined 
here,  expecting  that  the  prince  of  Orange  with  the  first 
easteily  wind  will  invade  this  kingdom.  And  as  I  have  often 
ventured  my  Efe  fi>r  the  nation  before  I  came  to  the  crown,  so 
I  think  myself  more  obliged  to  do  the  same  now  I  am  king^ 
and  do  intend  to  go  in  person  against  him,  whereby  I  may  be 
exposed  to  accidents;  and  therefore  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
have  this  now  done,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  my  sub- 
jects, and  to  prevent  this  kingdom  being  engaged  in  blood  and 
conjfiasion  after  my  death.  I  have  desired  the  queen-dowager 
to  give  herself  the  troable  of  coming  hither,  to  declare  what 
she  knows  of  the  birth  of  my  son ;  and  most  of  the  ladies^ 
lords,  and  other  persona  who  were  present,  are  ready  hare  to 
depose  npon  oath  thdr  knowledge  of  this  matter/'  The 
qoeen-^owager,  and  fcHty  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  high  rank, 
whereof  seventeen  were  Catholics  and  three-and-twenty  Protest 
tants,  besides  the  queen's  midwife,  nurses,  and  four  physicians, 
verified  the  Urth  of  the  young  prince  on  oath,  ^e  evidence 
ct  the  following  Protestant  ladies,  Isabella  countess  of  Roscom- 
mon, Aime  countess  of  Amm,  Anne  conntess  of  Sunderland, 
lady  Isabella  Wentworth,  lady  BeUasys,  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Dawsm,  was  so  positive,  minute,  and  consistent  widi  that  of 
the  Catholic  ladies,  that,  if  any  real  doubts  had  existed,  it 
must  have  set  them  at  rest  for  ever.' 

The  princess  Anne  had  been  requested  to  attend,  and  had 

^  Hie  Minute  of  Conndl  ofMonday,  October  22, 1688:  printed  If  BiO,  Hm, 
epd  Nevoombe,  printers  to  the  king.  On  the  Ist  of  KoTcmber  following,  it  wu 
ordered  bj  the  Idng  in  ootmdl,  that  the  dedaratioos  of  himself  and  the  queen- 
^owiger,  with  the  deposifions  of  the  other  witnesses  present  at  the  both  of  the 
pnnoe  of  Wales,  shoold  be  printed  and  published. 
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excused  herself  to  her  king  and  father,  under  a  false  pretence 
that  she  was  in  that  situation  which  she  had  accused  the 
queen  of  feigning.  It  was  the  sequd  of  her  artful  departure 
to  Bath,  that  she  might  not  be  a  witness  of  what  she  was 
determined  to  dispute, — ^the  claims  of  a  male  heir  to  the 
crown.  '^  And  now,  my  lords/'  said  the  king,  ''  although  I 
did  not  question  but  that  every  person  here  present  was 
satisfied  before  in  this  matter,  yet  by  what  you  haye  heard 
you  wiU  be  able  to  satisfy  others.  Besides,  if  I  and  the 
queen  could  be  thought  so  wicked  as  to  endeavour  to  impose 
a  child  upon  the  nation,  you  see  how  impossible  it  would  have 
been;  and  there  is  none  of  you  but  wiU  easily  believe  me, 
who  have  suffered  for  conscience'  sake,  incapable  of  so  great 
avillany  to  the  prejudice  of  my  own  children.  And  I  thank 
God  that  those  who  know  me,  know  well  that  it  is  my  principle 
to  do  as  I  would  be  done  by,  for  that  is  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets ;  and  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  do  the 
least  wrong  to  any  of  my  children.'^  His  majesty  further 
said, ''  If  any  of  my  lords  think  it  necessary  the  queen  should 
be  sent  for,  it  shall  be  done."  But  their  lordships  not  thinks 
ing  it  necessary,  her  majesty  was  not  sent  for. 

As  the  injurious  doubts  that  had  been  cast  on  the  birth  of 
the  young  prince  originated  in  malicious  falsehood,'  its  veri* 
fication  had  no  other  effect  than  to  draw  the  coarsest  ribaldry 
on  the  king  and  queen,  and  their  innocent  babe.  The  ladies, 
who  had  had  sufficient  moral  courage  to  attest  the  &ct8  which 
exonerated  their  royal  mistress  from  the  calumnies  of  an  un- 
principled feuction  were  espedaUy  marked  out  for  vengeance. 
The  base  lampooners  of  the  faction  dipped  their  pens  in  more 
abhorrent  mud  than  usual,  to  bespatter  witnesses  whose.testi- 
mony  was  irrefiragable.  A  quaint  picture  of  the  excitement 
whidi  pervaded  the  public  mind  at  that  epoch,  is  given  in 
a  curious  contemporary  letter,  dated  October  the  23rd,  1688, 
written  from  the  court  by  one  of  the  daughters  of  lord  New- 
port to  her  cousin  lady  Cavendish,  which  also  contains  a  gos- 

mei,"  M  the  oontiiniatQr  cf  Mackintosh  jiutty  t^mave^  "has  treated 
lagatioii,  and  all  the  cucomstancea  connected  with  the  birth  of  the  mm, 
IL  and  his  queen,  with  aflagnmtdiiregaxd  of  deoency  and  truth.'' 
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nping  version  of  the  Terification  of  the  Urtli  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,     One  or  two  brief  extracts  will  amuse  the  reader. 

"Sinoewe  eune  hither/' sbe  mjn,  "we  have  been  in  a  perpetaal  haerj,  Erery 
body  here  it  in  great  etn^kMtu  [oonftirion]  and  troablea  i^nt  ao  many  Iriih 
that  knda  erery  day«  that  are  eztremely  rode  to  every  body  ikcqf  meets  ^th* 

Terterday  the  king  munmoned  aU  the  lordi  that  were  in  town  to  the 

eooBca;  and  att  the  k^es  that  were  at  the  qneen'a  labour  were  put  to  iAoreo^, 
to  dedare  what  they  saw  and  what  they  did,  that  aU  the  world  mouth  [might] 
be  9attif/lde  that  iU  was  ^  prince  of  WaUi,  [Wales].  There  was  such  a  long 
diseourwofttfcfefyheld  np^  that  pot  all  y*  ladfs  to  the  blnsh.  Hie  kingmade 
a  long  qwedli  to  mm^  and  told  imi  [them]  *he  beliered  nobody  was  ignorant  of 
the  doubles  that  woiv  coming  on  Enghmd,  and  that  Ood  Imows  what  would 
become  of  hinu  And  that  when  he  was  dead,  he  should  be  glad  to  leaye  erery 
thing  in  jmom  and  qmetness;  and  that  the  prinoe  of  WaU$  [Wales]  moatik 
[mi^t]  eqjoy  the  crown  jMossoft/e  after  him.'"^ 

The  fisdr  writer  of  this  quaint  parody  on  the  painful  scene 
which  has  jost  heen  related,  after  entreating  her  noble  kins- 
woman not  to  show  it  to  any  body  but  two  of  their  particular 
friends  and  her  "Ant  Marget"  as  she  calls  lady  Margaret 
Bussell,  sums  up  the  rest  of  her  court-news  in  these  words, — 

«*The  Dntdi  is  expected  ercry  hoar,  bat  some  beUere  thay  will  not  come  at 
•U;  bat  the  king  hardly  sleeps  a  nights  for  making  preparoihotu  for  urn.*' ' 

The  next  event  that  engaged  public  attention  was  the  fall 
of  Sunderland.  That  perfidious  minister  was  denounced  in 
fiill  coundl  to  the  king,  of  betraying  his  secrets  to  his  enemies. 
James  had  before  been  warned  of  him  by  the  envoy  of 
Louis  XIV.  Lady  Sunderland  flew  to  the  queen,  and  be« 
sought  her  protection  for  her  husband,  protesting  that  he  was 
falsely  accused.'  The  queen  never  interfered  in  cases  which 
she  considered  out  of  her  province.  Sunderland  tried  to 
shake  her  resolution,  by  throwing  himself  at  her  feet  and 
pleading  the  merits  dT  his  conversion  to  the  church  of  Borne; 
but  Mary  Beatrice  had  sufficient  reason  to  suspect  a  &ct 
afterwards  urged  by  his  firiends  as  an  excuse  for  his  popeiy, 
"  that  he  had  turned  Catholic  the  better  to  deceive  the  kii% 
and  to  serve  the  Protestant  cause.''  While  he  was  yet 
doseted  with  her  majesty,  he  was  apprized  by  a  message  fiom 
the  king  that  he  was  superseded  in  his  office  by  the  earl  of 

*  Inedlted  Oivendidi  M8S.,  copied  by  eourteoai  permision  ftom  U«  giaee  ths 
dnki  of  Devonildre'a  rich  coneotton  of  private  Amily  correspondence  at  ChiawiA« 
lodge.  'Ibid. 

*  Eve^i  Diaiy.    MaeklntnA'eartary  of  the  BTototion  ofl688. 
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Middleton.  A  partial  change  in  other  departments  followed^ 
but  James's  new  cabinet  was  feeble  and  inefSdent. 

On  the  27th,  an  express  brought  the  news  that  the  Dutch 
armada  had  been  scattered,  and  all  but  annihilated,  in  a 
mighty  storm.  James  and  the  Catholic  party  suffered  them- 
selves to  hope,  and,  deceived  by  William's  purposed  exaggera- 
tion of  the  mischief,  to  pause.  Seven  days  served  to  repair 
all  damage,  and  to  get  the  fleet  in  order  again.  Wilham 
sailed  a  second  time  firom  Helvoetsluys,  November  1st.  On 
the  2nd  the  fortunate  '^protestant  east  wind,''  as  it  was 
called,  swelled  his  sails.  His  descmt  was  expected  to  be  on 
the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  but,  led  by  the  traitor  Herbert, — for 
traitor  every  man  is  who,  under  any  pretext,  pQots  a  fiNreign 
armament  to  the  shores  of  his  own  country, — after  steering 
north  about  twelve  hours,  he  changed  his  coarse,  and  passing 
the  royal  fleet  of  England  in  the  Downs,  entered  Torbay, 
and  landed  on  the  5th.  Tlie  conduct  of  lord  Dartmouth,  hy 
whom  the  fleet  was  conmianded,  in  permittmg  the  Dutchmen 
to  pass  without  firing  one  shot  for  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag,  is  still  matter  of  debate. 

The  first  intelligence  of  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
was  brought  to  James  by  an  officer,  who  had  ridden  wiUi 
such  speed,  that  before  he  could  conclude  his  narrative,  he 
fell  exhausted  at  the  feet  of  the  king, — ^a  startling  omen, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  times.'  William  was  re- 
ceived at  first  but  coldly  in  the  west.  The  mayor  of  Exeter, 
though  unsupported  by  a  single  soldier,  boldly  arrested  the 
avant  courrier  of  the  Dutch  stadtholder,  and  shut  the  gates 
of  the  town  against  his  troops  at  their  approach,  and  the 
bishop  fled.  It  was  nine  days  before  any  person  of  conse- 
quence joined  the  Dutch  prince.  The  episcopalian  party  in 
Scotland  became  more  fervent  in  their  loyalty  as  the  crisis 
darkened ;  their  bishops  presented  an  address  on  the  drd  of 
November  to  king  James,  assuring  him,  in  language  that 
must  have  been  very  cheering  to  the  drooping  spirits  of  him- 
self and  his  consort,  "  that  they  and  their  clergy  prayed  that 
his  son  the  prince  of  Wales  might  inherit  the  virtues  of  his 
Letton  in  Babymple's  Appendix.    James's  JonmaL 
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sngnrt  and  secene  pajents;  and  that  God  in  his  mercy  might 
ftill  iMPeacfve  and  deliver  his  majesty,  by  giving  him  the 
hearts  of  his  snbjeets  and  the  necks  of  his  enemies/'^ 

A  little  of  the  energy  and  promptitade  tiiat  had  distin* 
goished  the  eariy  days  of  James  duke  of  York,  would  probably 
have  enabled  Idng  James  to  maintain  his  throne;  but  the 
season  of  knightly  enterprise  was  over  with  hsm.  He  had 
begun  life  too  eaiiy;  and,  like  most  persons  who  have  been 
compelled  by  cucmnstances  to  exert  the  courage  and  sdf- 
poasession  of  men  in  the  tender  years  of  diildhood,  James 
a^eais  to  have  suffered  a  piematore  decay  of  those  fisumlties 
that  had  been  piecocioasly  lc»roed  into  action.  At  seventeen 
James  Stnart  would  have  met  the  crisis  triumphantly ;  at  fiffy* 
seven,  it  overpowered  him.  James  had  appointed  Sahsbnry 
Plain  for  the  rendezvous  of  his  forces,  and  thither  he  ought 
to  have  proceeded  instantly,  instead  of  bestowing  his  attention 
on  the  defences  of  his  metropolis.  The  deep-laid  treachery 
of  his  fiivourite  ChurdbdD,  in  the  mean  time,  began  to  work 
in  the  desertion  of  lord  Ckimbuiy,  who  attempted  to  carry 
off  three  regiments  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Only  ^xty 
troopers  foDowed  him,  it  is  true;  but,  in  consequence  of  this 
movement,  lord  Eeversham,  fancying  the  prince  of  Orange 
was  upon  his  outposts,  ordered  the  troops  to  fiiQ  bade,  and 
a  general  panic  communicated  itself  to  the  army.  An  express 
bnmght  this  ill  news  to  Whitehall,  just  as  the  king  was  going 
to  sit  down  to  dinner,  but  calling  only  for  a  piece  of  bread 
and  a  glass  ot  wine,  he  immediately  summoned  his  council  to 
meet.  He  had  better  have  ordei^  his  horses,  and  set  out 
to  enoourage  his  soldiers.  His  timorous  or  treacherous  ad* 
visers  persuaded  him  not  to  hazard  his  person  till  he  should 
be  better  assured  of  the  temper  of  his  troops,  and  thus  three 
more  precions  days  were  lost. 

James  having  been  informed,  that  though  lord  Combnry 
waathe  first  deserter  he  was  not  the  only  traitor  in  his  service^ 
nor  yet  in  his  household,  determined  to  make  one  of  those 
ftank  appeals  to  the  hcmour  of  his  officers,  which  often  elicits 
a  generous  burst  of  feding.     He  ca&ed  aD  the  generals  and 

1  y^ff^nfiiA- 
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oolcmek  of  Iiis  reserved  force  together,  and  tdd  them,  ^'that 
if  there  were  any  among  them  unwilling  to  serve  him,  he  gave 
them  £ree  leave  to  surrender  their  oommiasions,  and  depart 
wheresoever  thej  pleased ;  for  he  was  willing  to  spare  them 
the  dishonour  of  deserting,  as  lord  Combuiy  had  done/'  They 
all  appeared  deeply  moved,  and  replied  unanimously,  ''  thiU; 
they  would  serve  him  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.''  ^ 
''  llie  duke  of  Grafton  and  my  lord  Churchill,"  says  James, 
''were  the  first  that  made  this  attestation,  and  the  first  who 
broke  it."  K  religious  scruples  had  been  the  true  cause,  as 
Churchill  afterwards  pretended,  of  his  deserting  his  royal 
bene&ctor,  why  did  he  not  candidly  say  so  on  this  occasion, 
and  resign  his  commission,  instead  of  deceiving  him  by  pio« 
fessing  devotion  to  his  service?  He  was  not  contented  with ' 
deserting  his  unfortunate  king  in. the  hour  of  need;  he  de* 
signed  to  have  the  merit  of  betraying  him.'  It  was  not  till 
the  17th  of  November  that  James  set  out  for  the  army. 
Fears  for  the  safety  of  his  son  so  completely  haunted  Ida 
mind,  that  he  would  not  venture  to  leave  him  in  London, 
even  under  the  care  of  his  fond  mother  the  queen.  He  there* 
fore  determined  to  send  the  infant  prince  to  Portsmouth, 
and  from  thence  to  France,  and  that  he  should  travel  under 
his  own  escort  the  first  day's  joum^.  ''  This  was  a  melan«p 
dioly  parting,  especially  to  the  queen,  who  never  feared  danger 
when  the  king  was  with  her,  and  had,  all  her  life,  chosen 
rather  to  share  his  hazards  and  his  hardships  than  to  be  in 
the  greatest  ease  and  security  without  him.  This  being  now 
denied  her,  and  he  obliged  to  part  firom  her  on  a  dangerous 
expedition,  and  the  prince  her  son,  at  the  same  time,  sent 
firom  her  into  a  foreign  country,  while  she  was  left  in  a  muti* 
nous  and  discontented  dty,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  she 
b^ged  the  king  to  be  cautious  what  steps  he  made  in  such 
suspected  company,  not  knowing  but  the  ground  on  which  he 
thought  to  stand  with  most  security  might  sink  from  under 
his  feet."  *  The  king  recommended  the  care  of  the  dty  to 
the  lord  mayor,  and  left  the  management  of  affiurs  of  state  in 
the  hands  df  a  council,  consisting  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
1  Xing  Jamci's  JooniaL  '  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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flie  lordi  Preston,  Anindel,  BeUaayB,  and  Oodolphin.  No 
power  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  queen.  Father  Petre  had 
fled  the  conntay.^  ''This  day  [November  17]  at  two/' 
writes  the  Ellis  conespondent,  ''his  majesty  inarched  for 
Windsor  with  the  prince  of  Wales.  They  will  be  to-morrow 
at  Basingstoke  or  Andover.  The  queen  is  still  here.  This 
is  a  mdancholy  time  with  us  alL^'  James  and  his  infant  boy 
dept  at  Windsor  for  the  last  time  that  night.  The  next 
moniing  he  sent  the  babe  to  Portsmouth  with  his  nurse^ 
mider  the  care  of  the  marquess  and  marchioness  of  Powis, 
and  an  escort  of  Scotch  and  Irish  dragoons.  His  majesty 
anived  at  Salisbury  on  the  evening  of  the  19th.' 

As  soon  as  James  had  left  the  metropolis^  the  hireling 
agitators  of  the  press  endeavoured  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
the  people  against  Mary  Beatrice,  by  the  promulgation  of 
paragraphs  in  the  seditious  news-letters  and  journals  of  the 
dayj  under  the  head  of '  flying  romours/  beginning/ — 

*"  "TtoxvporCedtliit  peace  Ittd  been  oooclodedbetweeD  the  king  a^ 
hoA  the  qioeen,  with  Petert  endthe  rest^pcerented  it. .... .  That  the  qneen  beit 

the  king  againt  jiut  before  he  went  oat  against  the  prince  of  Orange. That 

the  qneen  went  to  the  princeai  of  Dennuurk  in  a  rage^  and  lenred  her  an  ahe  had 
the  king^  tv  aajring  the  prince  of  Orange  woold  not  hnxt  a  hair  of  his  fiither's  head. 

^aStk—TSs  reported  that  the  qaeen»  like  a  tnie  firagc^  heat  the  kvdCrwrenb 
whereupon  he  Uud  down  his  commiamnn.'* 

There  were  persevering  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  incen- 
diaries of  the  Bevolution^  to  stir  up  enmity  between  the 
queen  and  this  incorruptible  commander  of  the  household 
troops  by  the  promulgation  of  provoking  speeches  asserted  to 
have  been  made  by  the  one  of  the  other.  Thus,  in  one  of 
the  revolutionary  journals  of  the  18th  of  October^  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  had  previously  appeared : — 

«*  lis  reported  that  the  qneen  called  the  king  coward;  and  told  him  if  he 
had  not  been  ao»  the  work  might  have  been  done  before  now.  That  my  lord 
Ckvrea  told  the  king' He  would  neter  bo  at  peace  tSU  he  had  bpped  the  qneen 
offahartarbythehead."* 

This  murderous  insinuation  was  penned  with  the  twofold  aim 
of  exciting  hatred  and  animosity  between  her  majesty  and  lord 
Craven,  and  provoking  the  vengeance  of  a  blind  mob,  who  had 

>  Ifing  JamcsTs  JoomaL  *  BalzTmple^  Ac. 

'  Collection  of  Old  8tariei»  which  were  the  precorsors  of  the  Bev<^tioo.  Lon^ 
don  t  printed  fiv  and  aoU  by  John  Moiphew,  near  Stationen'-haUy  1711. 
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already  been  persoaded  that  the  Protestant  datirdi  was  in 
danger,  throng^  the  machinatians  of  a  popifih  queen. 

The  records  of  the  queen's  proceedings  when  left  alone  at 
Whitehall,  bereft  of  both  her  hnaband  and  her  child  dming 
nine  days  of  tenor  and  suiqpense,  are  aingtilarly  banen.  If 
the  letters  which  she  wrote  to  the  king  at  that  anxkms  period 
should  ever  be  forthcomings  they  would  form  most  yalnable 
and  deeply  interesting  links  in  the  histovy  oi  that  momentous 
time,  tat  she  writes  with  the  truthftd  simplicity  of  a  child, 

''  In  the  afternoon/'  (November  the  22nd)  says  lord  da- 
rmdon,  ''I  waited  on  the  queen,  she  having  afqpointed  me 
this  time  by  Mrs.  Dawson.  I  expressed  myselF  as  wdU  as  I 
eould  on  my  son's  (lord  Combury's]  desertion.  She  was 
pleased  to  make  me  veiy  gradons  answers.  Her  miyesty 
discoursed  veiy  fiedy  of  public  bSuob,  sayings  '  How  mudi 
the  king  was  misunderstood  by  his  people;  that  he  intended 
nothing  but  a  general  liberty  of  conscience,  which  die  wondeied 
could  be  opposed;  that  he  always  intended  to  support  the 
religion  established,  being  wdl  satisfied  of  the  loydty  of  the 
diurch  of  England.'  I  took  the  liberty  to  tdl  her  majes^, 
that  liberty  of  eonsdenoe  could  never  be  granted  bnt  by  act  of 
parliament.  l%e  queen  did  not  Gke  what  I  said,  and  so  in- 
terrupted me  with  saying;  '  She  was  very  sony  my  brother 
and  I  had  joined  in  the  late  petition,  and  said  the  king  was 
angry  at  it.'  I  justified  mysdf,  by  giving  my  reasons  for  so 
doing;  but  finding  her  uneasy,  I  ended  my  discourse  witb 
begging  her  migesty  to  use  her  interest  in  dcnng  good  offices, 
and  to  be  a  means  of  begetting  confidence  between  the  king 
and  his  people,  towards  which  die  might  be  a  happy  instra- 
ment."* 

The  news  came  that  day  that  the*  king  had  Ued  much 
at  the  nose;  and  again,  by  express  on  the  24th,  that  the 
bleeding  continued.^  The  alarm  and  distress  of  the  queen 
may  easily  be  imagined,  for  the  king  was  not  subject  to  sudi 
attacks,  and  he  was  precisely  the  same  i^  at  which  the 
late  king,  his  brother,  died  of  apoplexy.  The  hemorrhage 
commenced  immediately  after  he  had  hdd  a  coimdl  of  war  on 

1  ClorcndMi'f  Diazy.  >  Ibid. 
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tlie  niglit  of  his  unival  at  Salisbmy,  and  could  not  be  stopped 
till  a  van  was  breathed  in  his  arm.  The  next  day,  whm  he 
ivBS  on  honeback  viewing  the  plains  to  choose  a  place  for  his 
camp,  it  returned  upon  him  with  greater  violence,  and  con* 
tinned  to  do  so  at  intervals  for  the  nesct  three  days.  He  was 
let  blood  four  times  that  week.^  James  calls  this  ''a  provi* 
dential  bleeding/"  because  it  inci^acitated  him  from  fufilling 
his  intention  of  going  to  visit  his  advanced-guard  at  War** 
minster  with  lord  Churdiill  and  a  party  of  dScen,  who  had 
entered  into  a  confederacy  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  by  taking  him  to  the  outposts  of  the 
he  instead  of  his  own ;  and  if  any  attempt  were  made  for 
his  rescue,  to  shoot  or  stab  him  as  he  sat  in  tiie  chariot.^ 
^  Although/^  says  the  duke  of  Berwick/  ''  I  would  wish  to 
hide  the  fiuolts  that  were  committed  by  my  undo  lord 
ChurduD,  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  a  veiy  remarkable 
circumstance.  The  king  meant  to  go  from  Salisbury  in  my 
coach,  to  vint  the  quarter  that  was  commanded  by  majoiv 
general  Kirke,  but  a  prodigious  bleeding  at  the  nose,  which 
came  all  at  once  on  his  majesty,  prevented  him.  If  he  had 
gone,  it  seems,  measures  were  taken  by  Churchill  and  Kirke 
to  deliver  him  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  this  accident 
averted  the  Uow.'^  A  &r  greater  peril  impaided  over  the 
unfortunate  prince  from  physical  causes  within,  than  the 
most  subtle  design  which  trnison  could  devise  against  him. 
Distress  of  mind,  combined  with  bodily  fiitigue,  had  thrown 
his  blood  into  such  a  state  of  fermentation,  that  the  operation 
of  the  heart  was  aflfected,  and  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
suffusion  of  the  brain  at  the  moment  when  nature  made 
good  her  powerful  struggle  in  his  favour,  and  the  torrents  of 
Uood  which  burst  from  his  nostrils,  like  the  opening  of  a 

*  Diazy  of  Sir  Patrick  Home.    BereBby.    Burnet.        '  Joonial  of  James  II. 

*  See  tbe  ftill  partacolan  of  this  atrocioos  design  in  Macpherson's  Docaments, 
ToL  L  pp.  279-81,  and  Carte's  Memorandimi-book,  vol.  lii.  Tbe  treacberooa 
intention  of  Karlboroagb,  in  having  confederated  to  deliver  his  royal  master  into 
the haodaof  VTHliam  (^Orange,  is  mentioned hy  rir  John  Beresby  anif  no  doubt 
were  at  that  time  entertrined  on  the  snbject,  and  it  appears  as  wdl  anthentioated 
as  any  historical  ftct  which  is  not  verified  by  docDments.  Carte  and  MacphenoQ 
piodnoe  strong  eridence  even  of  the  intention  of  awssssinating  the  king. 

'AntcKbiogn^yoftfaa  dokeof  Berwidc;  French  cd.»  voL  L  p.  23. 
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Bafety-vahe  in  a  Bteam-engine  labouring  under  too  higk  a 
pressure,  averted  a  sudden  and  fisital  result^  The  excessive 
loss  of  blood  left  king  James  in  a  state  of  death-like  ezhaus. 
tion,  while  the  recunenoe  of  the  hemorrhage  every  time  he 
attempted  to  rouse  himself  for  either  bodily  or  mental  exer« 
tion,  bore  witness  of  his  unfitness  for  either,  and  produced 
despondency/  which  physiologists  would  not  have  attributed 
to  want  of  courage  in  a  man  who  had  formerly  given  great 
proofs  of  personal  intrepidity,  but  to  the  prostration  of  the 
animal  system.  It  was  at  this  meUmcholy  crisis  that 
Churchill,  the  creature  of  his  bounty  and  the  confidant  of  his 
most  secret  councils,  deserted  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  with 
the  duke  of  Grafton  and  other  officers  of  his  army."  This  ex- 
ample was  quickly  followed  by  others.  James  was  bewildered, 
paralysed.  The  warning  cry, '' There  is  treachery,  O  Ahaziah  I'' 
seemed  for  ever  ringing  in  the  ear  of  the  unfortunate  king, 
and  he  knew  not  whom  to  trust.  The  defection  of  lord 
Churchill  is  said  to  have  surprised  and  disheartened  the  king 
more  than  all  that  had  happened.  At  reading  the  letter  the 
fugitive  had  left  for  him,  the  king  could  not  forbear  heaving 
a  deep  sigh.  He  turned  to  lord  Feversham,  who  stood  near 
him,  and  said,  ''Feversham,  I  little  expected  this  severe 
stroke ;  but  you,  my  lord,  formed  a  right  judgment  of  this 
person  and  his  intentions,  when  you  entreated  me  yesterday 
to  secure  him  and  the  rest  of  the  ftigitives.  I  now  can  have 
no  dependence  on  my  troops,  who,  without  doubt,  are  cor* 
rupted  by  the  evil  instructions  of  their  disloyal  officers.^'^ 
There  the  king  wronged  his  soldiers;  for  what  hindered  de- 
serters firom  taking  away  with  them  their  men,  but  the 
fidelity  of  the  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  ?     Per* 

'  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  death  of  James  IT.  was  caused  by  a  iSxaSHaar 
attack,  which  produced  fits  of  Banguineoos  i^wplezy,  and  that  he  inM  ahnost 
drowned  in  hiM  own  blood  from  the  repeated  rupture  of  the  overcharged  vesaela 
under  the  pressure  of  mental  agitation,  as  wiU  be  related  in  the  doe  course  of 
events.  '  Burnet. 

*  "They  say  lord  Feversham  was  upon  his  knees  two  hours,  begging  the  king^ 
to  secure  lord  Churchill,  but  he  would  believe  nothing  [no  ill]  of  hLn." — ^Pri- 
vate news-letter  addressed  to  lady  Margaret  Bussell,  in  the  collection  of  his  graoa 
'Ve  duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chiswick-lodge. 

^  Lediazd's  life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  voL  L  p.  77. 
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liaps  the  lustoiy  of  the  world  never  produced  Bach  an  in- 
stance of  affectionate  loyalty  in  the  bwer  dasaes  of  an  army 
remaining  together  when  most  of  its  officers  had  deaerteiL 
In  an  evil  hoar  James  fell  back  with  his  infantry  to  Andover. 
There  he  was  deserted  by  his  son-in-law^  prince  Gteorge  of 
Denmark,  and  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  both  of  whom  had 
siq)psd  with  him,  and  maintained  a  flattering  semblance  up  ta 
the  last  moment.^ 

Maiy  Beatrice,  meantime,  had  continued  to  hold  her  lonely 
coart  at  Whitehall,  surrounded  by  timid  priests  and  terrified 
wcmien,  and  to  do  her  best  to  appear  dieerful,  and  to  conci« 
liate  cold  friends  and  treacherous  foes.  A  slight  skirmish  that 
took  place  between  the  advanced-guards  of  the  royal  army 
and  those  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  which  the  victory  has 
been  claimed  by  both,  was  magnified  into  a  report  of  an 
engi^ement  in  which  the  king  had  been  defeated,  and  that  he 
was  retreating  on  the  metropolis.  The  excitement  and  tesnot 
caosed  by  these  rumours  were  extreme.  All  the  people  of 
condition  who  were  in  town  flocked  to  the  palace  to  learn 
news,  filling  every  gallery  and  antechamber.  In  vain  did  those 
abont  court  endeavour  to  assume  an  air  of  cheerfulness.  The 
qneen  never  had  the  feculty  of  concealing  her  emotions,  and 
when  her  heart  was  torn  with  conflicting  apprehensions  for  the 
safety  of  her  husband  and  her  child,  her  pale  cheeks  and  tear-» 
fid  eyes  were  referred  to  as  indications  of  fresh  misfortunes  by 
those  who,  halting  between  two  opinions,  were  willing  to  choose 
the  side  which  played  a  winning  game.  One  of  the  lively' 
court  gossips  of  the  period  writes  to  her  friend,  lady  Margaret 
Russell,  tlmt  ''the  great  lady,'^  by  which  her  majesty  is  evi« 
dently  signified,  had  been  heard  to  say,  ''that  she  hated  all 
the  Bnssells.'''  This  passionate  sally  was  probably  elicited  by 
the  tidings  of  Mr.  Francis  Russell's  defection,  which  had  drawn 
many  tears  from  his  loyal  aunt,  lady  Bristol,  who»  accordinf^ 
to  the  same  authority,  was  greatiy  afilicted  that  so  many  o^ 
her  fiimily  shonld  be  traitors  to  the  crown. 

*  Life  of  King  James.    Maduntosh.    Lingwd.    Macphenon.*    IMrjinpleu 

*  Inedited  Gayoidiah  Ftapen»  ia  the  ooUedaoa  of  Us  grace  the  duke  of  DeroOf* 
Am^  atChiswidc. 

TOL.  TI.  I 
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'   There  is  some  leason  to  believe  that  tke  qnee^  made  a 
firuitless  appeal  to  the  feeUngs  of  the  prinoeas  Aoae,  on  the 
evening  of  the  l^th.     That  a  discusaan  took  place  on  thia 
agitating  sabject  leats  on  the  following  cbcomstaiioe,  recorded 
in  one  of  loid  Dartmoath's  marginal  notes  on  Bumet :  '^  The 
princess  pretended  that  she  ivas  ont  o£  order,  on  some  eipos« 
tnlalaons  that  had  passed  between  her  and  the  queen  in  a 
visit  she  received  from  her  that  night ;  therefore  she  said  she 
-konM  not  be  disturbed  till  she  rang  her  belL^'    Thi9  was 
dearly  a  feint  to  gain  time^  and  forma  no  specific  acousation 
against  the  que^i,  only  implying  that  there  had  been  a  sc^ij^ 
in  which  Anne's  temper  had  been  raffled.    Next  monung  her 
servants^  after  waiting  two  hours  longer  than  usnal  for  her  rising, 
Imd  finding  the  bed  open  and  her  highness  gone,  ran  screaming 
to  lady  Dartmouth's  lod^gs,  which  were  next  to  Anne's,  and 
told  her  that  the  priests  had  murdered  the  princess.     From 
thence  they  went  to  the  queen,  and  old  Mrs.  Buss  asked  her, 
in  avery  rude  manner,  what  she  had  done  with  their  mistress? 
The  queen  answered,  very  gravely,  ''  She  supposed  their  mis- 
tress was  where  she  liked  to  be,  but  did  assure  them  ehe 
knew  nothing  of  her,  and  did  not  doubt  they  would  hear  of 
her  again  very  soon.^'^    This  did  not  prevent  them  fixnn 
spreading  a  report  all  over  Whitehall  that  the  princess  had 
been  murdered.    The  nurse  and  lady  Clarendon  kept  up  tlie 
excitement,  by  running  about  like  persons  out  of  their  saises, 
exclaiming,  ''The  papists  have  murdered  the  princess P  and 
when  they  met  any  of  the  queen's  servants,  asked  themi 
^  what  they  had  done  with  her  royal  highness  ?" — ^"^  which," 
observes  king  James,  **  considering  the  ferment  people  were 
in,  and  how  susceptible  they  were  of  an  ill  impression  against 
the  queen,  might  have  caused  her  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
rabble ;  bat  God  |Hreserved  her  bom  their  malice,'  which  was 
not  able  to  make  this  contrivance  more  than  one  day's  wondar^ 
for  the  next  morning  it  was  known  whither  tibe  princess  had 
gone.''     A  day  or  two  after,  a  letter,*  which  had  been  left  by 
the  princess,  on  her  toilet,  addressed  to  the  queen,  appeared  in 

'  Note  of  lord  Dartmouth  on  Bnraet. 
Journal  of  King  James  IL  *  Life  of  Jamn. 
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print.  The  delay  in  its  delivery  might  have  been  of  &tal 
consequences  to  Mary  Beatrice^  at  a  time  when  so  mndi  pains 
were  taken  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  against  hen 
This  is  <me  of  the  paragraphs  which  appeared  in  the  jonmalt 
of  NoTember>— 

'  *  27th.  *Tu  reported  that  the  prinoea  of  l>enmark  wicb  taken  ont  of  her  hcd 
last  iiiglit^  and  that  aobody  ksom  what  k  beoome  of  her  ;  that  aU  her  wearing 
clothes  are  left  behind,  and  that  she  isthere£>re  murdered  by  the  pi4^ist8.  That 
great  hunentatiou  is  made  for  the  loss  of  her,  and  some  charge  the  queen  with 
making  her  away.  That  afl  the  Rotestant  ofBeers  in  genend  declare  that  it  is 
time  for  them  to  look  to  themselves,  since  she  who  was  the  only  prop  of  tha 
Protestant  religion  is  gone.  That  a  great  lady  boldly  accused  the  queen  with 
her  death,  and  told  her  m%jesty  she  should  be  dealt  with  aooording  to  law  for  it. 
That  the  queen  was  desired  to  send  the  lady  Churchill  to  the  Tower;  but  \ieiDg 
Sunday,  was  persoaded  to  defer  it  till  Mondeiy.  The  lady  Churchill  being  adver- 
tked  of  the  queen's  design,  thought  it  her  best  way  to  make  her  escape  from 
domi.  Aecoidiagly  she  sent  to  those  ladies  whose  husbands  were  gone  to  tha 
prince  of  Orange,  to  meet  her  at  such  an  hour  of  the  night  and  to  secure  them- 
selves by  flight,  which  they  accomplished." 

Such  were  the  truth-like  but  untruthful  versions  of  the 
startling  £acts  of  the  departure  of  the  princess  Anne  and  her 
favourite,  lady  Churchill.  Yet,  that  the  queen  had  received 
advice,  if  not  positive  orders,  to  arrest  lady  Churchill  and 
lady  Berkeley,  there  can  be  no  doubt  j  her  amiable  disposi- 
tion and  dislike  to  personal  interference  with  the  friends 
of  her  step-daughttf  induced  her  to  temporize  instead  of 
strikingabold  stroke  till  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  appre- 
hended evil,  which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  ruin  of  king  Jameses  cause.  The  reins  of  government,  at 
that  perilous  crisis,  should  have  been  confided  to  more  reso- 
lute and  less  scrupulous  hands  than  those  of  his  femiuine- 
hearted  consort.  The  journals  of  the  day  add  the  following 
rumours: — 

**  That  the  king  is  veiy  ill,  and  is  to  be  brought  to  town  in  a  horse-litter. 
That  the  prinoeas  cf  Denmark's  women  are  sent  to  the  Tower^  upon  pretence  of 
hsTiiil^  nnrdeied  her.  That  the  princess  is  only  gone  ande  for  security,  and  liaa 
earned  all  her  jcwek  away  with  her.  That  the  citizens,  xigaa.  the  news  of  tiio 
prinoaH's  departure,  shut  up  the  gates,  and  would  not  let  ooadieB  or  carts  or  men 
en  hoffifliaKk  pass  thioogfa  them.'' 

"When  king  James  returned  dispirited  to  his  metropolis,  the 
first  news  that  greeted  him  there  was,  the  desertion  of  his 
daughter  Anne.  The  blow  was  fatal  to  his  cause  as  a  king; 
but  it  was  as  a  father  that  he  felt  it.    ''  God  help  me  V  ex^ 

a2 
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claimed  he^  bnrstbig  into  tears ;  ''  my  own  children  hare  for* 
aaken  me  in  my  distress/' '  He  enteredhis palace,  with  those 
bitter  drops  of  agony  still  overflowing  his  cheeks,  crying^ 
'^Ohl  if  mine  enemies  only  had  cursed  me,  I  could  have 
borne  it/''  Like  Byron's  wounded  eagle,  the  arrow  that 
transfixed  his  heart  had  been  fledged  firom  his  own  wing. 
Lady  Oglethorpe,  who  held  an  office  in  the  royal  household^ 
told  sir  John  Beresby,  in  confidence,  ''  that  the  king  was  so 
deeply  affected  when  the  princess  Anne  went  away,  that  it 
disordered  his  understanding;"'  —  a  melancholy  elucidation 
of  his  subsequent  conduct,  which  cannot  be  expkined  on  any 
rational  principle/ 

King  James  had  all  along  been  haunted  with  the  idea 
that  the  life  of  the  infiant  prince  was  in  constant  jeopardy : 
this  fear  returned  upon  him  now  with  redoubled  force.  '''Tis 
my  son  they  aim  at,"  wrote  the  agitated  monarch  to  the  earl 
of  Dartmouth,  ^'  and  'tis  my  son  I  must  endeavour  to  pre* 
serve,  whatsoever  becomes  of  me.  Therefore  I  conjure  you  to 
assist  lord  Dover  in  getting  him  sent  away  in  the  yadits,  as 
soon  as  wind  and  weather  will  permit,  for  the  first  port  they 
can  get  to  in  France,  and  that  with  as  much  secrecy  as  may 
be  j  and  see  that  trusty  men  may  be  put  in  the  yachts,  that 
he  may  be  exposed  to  no  other  danger  bnt  that  of  the  sea ; 
and  know  I  shall  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  greatest  pieces 
of  service  you  can  do  me."  James  wrote  four  times  with 
agonizing  pertinacity  to  lord  Dartmouth,  reiterating,  not  only 
his  commands;  but  his  prayers,  for  him  to  fiualitat«  the  de- 
parture of  the  prince  fix>m  England.  This  feverish  state  of 
anxiety  about  his  boy  rendered  James  regardless  of  the  fatal 

'  Palrymple.   Macphenon.    Echard.    Bapin.  '  Life  of  King  Junes. 

*  Sir  John  Beretby'i  Hemoin. 

*  One  of  Jfunov's  most  attached  gervants,  Colin  earl  of  Bakarrce*  told  hi* 
daughter,  lady  Anne  Lindsay,  **  that  the  agitatioos  and  iorowb  of  his  nnfbrta* 
nate  sovereign  caused  the  hunting  of  a  hlood-vessel  in  his  head,  and  that  he 
never  from  that  period  thought  him  possessed  of  firmness  of  mind  or  nerve  to 
earry  through  any  purpose,  or  even  to  feel  with  moch  sensihility."  I  am  in* 
debted  for  this  fact  to  the  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Lindsays,  by  lord  Lindsay,  vol.  ii.  p.  160;  a  work  calcukted  to  illustrate  both 
the  public  uid  domestic  history  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  most  important  as  well 
as  pleasing  manner,  by  a  sucoesnon  of  lively  chronological  biographies,  each  of 
-which  presents  a  faitUUl  picture  of  the  statistics,  customs^  and  leading  events  odT 

B  era,  fltmi  the  thbrteenth  oentnry  to  onr  own  times. 
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progren  of  the  prince  of  Orangey  who  continued  to  advance 
nnoppoeed,  but  cautiously*  Neither  he,  nor  any  one  eke  who 
had  known  the  James  Stuart  of  former  years^  could  believe 
that  he  would  abandon  his  realm  without  a  blow.  What 
strange  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  chivalrous 
iUve  of  Turenne,  the  gallant  sailor-prince  who  had  con- 
nected his  name  so  proudly  with  the  naval  glories  of  Great 
Britain?  What  says  the  most  accomplished  statesman  and 
moralist  of  modem  times?  he  who^  made  wise  by  the  philo- 
sophy of  history  and  the  study  of  mankind,  guided  the  destU 
nies  of  a  mighty  empire  by  holding  the  balance  with  a  faithful 
hand  amidst  conflicting  parties :  '^  When  we  consider  the  life 
of  a  man,  we  none  know  what  he  may  become  till  we  see  the 
end  of  his  career/'  ^  Mental  angniah  had  unhinged  the  mind 
of  the  unfortunate  king,  his  bodily  strength  having  been  pre* 
vioasly  prostrated  by  excessive  loss  of  blood,  and  other  circum» 
stances,  that  suffidentiy  indicate  the  disarranged  state  of  the 
brain  at  that  momentous  crisis.  He  summoned  his  oouncQ, 
his  peers  spiritual  and  temporal ;  he  appealed  to  their  loyally, 
he  asked  tor  advice  and  succour,  and  they  answered  in  the 
spirit  of  Job's  comfinrteri,  "  that  he  had  no  one  to  blame  but 
himself!^  Thqr  told  him  of  his  fiinlts,  but  gave  him  no 
pledges  of  assistance.  Some  of  the  current  events,  mixed 
with  the  floating  rumours  of  the  day,  are  thus  related  by  the 
lively  correspondent  of  hdy  Margaret  Bussell,  in  the  pr^ 
noQstr  quoted  letter  of  November  29th,  1688:— 

"  Th^  waj  tha  queen  ie  told  lad j  Cambozy  linee  ell  her  gowiw  with  orangs 
tAnr,  end  ween  nothing  but  orange  ribbons.  They  My  oar  jroong  prinoo  ie  to 
be  bronght  beck  from  Porchmothe,  [FOrtsmoatli,]  and  pot  in  the  erchbiahop  of 
Cuitofbufy'e  faende  to  be  bnd  op.  Yon  may  befiovo  it  if  yon  pleaee.  The  gona 
came  by  oayerterdi^  into  town  again,  bat  the  ammnmtion,  I  think,  ieloet.  The 
king  goea  to  Windsor  to-morrow,  and  there,  'tis  said,  wiU  encamp  all  his  army 
thatTaleA^  but  the  good  qoeen  stays  to  govern  as  here."* 

The  popuhoe  had  been  infuriated  by  reports,  artfully  eir* 
culated,  that  the  Irish  regiments  were  to  be  employed  in  a 
general  maasacre  of  the  Plrotestants,  and  they  began  to  attack 
the  houses  of  the  Boman-catholics  in  the  dty.  Terrors  fi)r 
the  safety  of  his  queen  next  possessed  the  tottering  mind  of 

*  Coane  of  CiviliaHon,  by  K.  Qniiot. 
*  OavcDdkh  MSS.,  by  &voar  of  the  dnke  of  ]>eronahira. 
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James^  and  he  detemuiied  that  she  should  go  to  Portamoiith, 
and  cross  over  to  IVance  with  their  child.  When  he  first 
mentioned  this  project  to  Mary  Beatriee^  she  declared  ''  that 
nothing  should  induce  her  to  leave  him  in  his  present  distress/' 
she  told  him  ''that  she  was  willing  that  the  prince  her  son 
should  be  sent  to  France,  or  anywhere  else  that  was  judged 
proper  for  his  security.  She  could  bear  to  be  separated  from 
her  child  with  patience,  but  not  from  himsdf ;  she  was  deter- 
mined  to  share  his  fortunes,  whatever  they  might  be.  Hard* 
diips,  hazards,  and  imprisonments,  if  borne  with  him^  she 
would  prefer  to  the  greatest  ease  and  security  in  the  world 
without  him.'^  When  the  king  continued  to  urge  her,  she 
asked  him  ''  if  he  purposed  to  come  away  himself?  for  if  he 
did,  and  wished  to  send  her  bef(»c  to  facilitate  their  mutual 
escape,  she  would  no  longer  dispute  his  orders/'^  James 
assured  her  that  such  was  his  intention,  and  ehe  made  no 
further  oppositioa. 

The  interest  exdted  in  France  by  the  progress  of  this 
strange  historic  drama^  inspired  the  celebrated  count  de  Lauzun 
and  his  friend  St.  Victor  with  the  romantic  determination  of 
crossing  the  Channel,  to  offer  their  services  to  the  distressed 
ling  and  queen  of  England  at  this  dark  epoch  of  their  for* 
tunes,  when  they  appeared  abandoned  by  all  the  world. 
Lauzun  was  the  husband  of  James's  maternal  cousin,  made- 
moiselle de  Montpensier,  and  had  paid  the  penalty  of  ten 
years'  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille,  for  manying  a  princess 
of  the  blood-royal  without  the  consult  ct  Louis  XIV.  St. 
Yictor  was  a  gentleman  of  Avignon,  perhaps  the  son  of  that 
brave  Heutenant  St.  Victor,  whose  life  king  James  had  saved, 
when  duke  of  York,  by  his  personal  valour  at  the  battle  of 
Dunkirk,  thirty  years  before, — an  idea  calculated  to  add  no 
alight  interest  to  the  following  pages.  The  services  of  these 
knights-errant  were  accepted  by  James  as  firankly  as  they 
were  offered.  He  determined  to  confide  to  them  the  perilous 
office  of  conveying  his  queen  and  infant  son  to  France,  and 
they  engaged  m  the  enterprise  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  age 
of  chivalry.  A  contemporary  narrative,  in  the  archives  of 
■Life  of  James  11,  from  tlie  Stuart  Papen. 
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TrBgMse,  endenttjr  written  by  St.  YioUnr^  ftapi^es  SMiiiy  addb 
tiosal  particiilan  ooimeotod  with  tiwt  eventful  page  of  the 
pcrtwiJ  loBtoiy  of  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  son/ 

''On  the  Snd  of  Deeember/'  says  this  gentleman^  ''a 
wUei^de'4ikmnir€  of  the  king,  named  De  Labadie,  husband  to 
4lie  qaeen^  mine,  called  me  by  his  majesty's  order,  and 
made  me  a  sign  Aat  the  king  was  in  ^e  cabinet  of  the 
queen's  chamber.  On  entering,  I  found  him  alone,  and  he  did 
me  the  honour  Id  eay  he  had  a  secret  to  commrniiffatpt  to  me, 
I  asked,  'If  any  other  persons  had  knowledge  of  it?'  He 
replied,  'Yes;  but  I  should  be  satisfied  when  I  knew  who 
tiiey  were.^  He  then  named  the  queen,  and  monsieor  the 
count  of  Lanzun.  I  bowed  my  head,  in  token  of  my  entire 
sQfamisBion  to  ins  orders.  Then  ha  said  to  me,  '  I  design 
to  make  the  queen  pass  the  sea  next  Tuesday;  that  day 
Tnrinie' will  be  on  guard.  The  prince  of  Wales  will  pass  with 
lier  from  Portsmouth.  You  must  come  here  this  evening  with 
count  de  Lauzun,  to  arrange  the  plan.'  I  obeyed  implicitly, 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  returned  with  count  Lauzun«  I  found 
the  king  alone.  He  proposed  several  expedients  and  differ- 
ent modes  of  executing  this  design,  but  the  plan  I  suggested 
alone  coincided  with  the  ideas  of  his  majesty."  This  plan 
was  pretty  nearly  the  same  that  was  ultimately  adopted.  The 
king  then  told  the  queen  that  every  thing  was  prepared,  and 
she  must  hold  herself  in  readiness.  This  important  secret  was 
communicated  by  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  confessor  and  lady 
Strickland,  and  they  only  waited  to  receive  an  answer  from 
lord  Dartmouth  to  the  king's  repeated  letters  touching  the 
piinoe. 

It  does  not  appear  that  king  James  meant  to  trust  his  acl^ni- 
ral  with  the  knowledge  that  the  queen  was  to  take  shipping 
at  the  same  time  in  the  Maiy  yacht,  which  lay  at  Ports- 
mouth  in.  readiness  to  receive  the  royal  fugitives.    The  captain 

^  Thb  carioM  docament  bekogR  to  the  Chaallot  ooUectaon,  and  is  stated  to  ba 
written  by  on  Italiftn  gentleman  of  thd  hooseliold  of  the  consort  of  king  JameB» 
who  was  engaged  in  the  adTentore;  bat  the  moral  and  intenal  evidence  of  ewj 
person  who  collates  it  with  other  aooomitB  of  the  transaction  is,  that  the  aathor 
ooold  be  no  oOier  than  St.  Victor. 

*  The  hnsband  o^the  ^peen'k  lady,  Pfelegrina  Tarinie. 
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0f  the  yacht  was  willing  to  undertake  the  service  required ; 
but  when  lord  Dover  came  to  confer  with  lord  Dartmouth  on 
the  subject^  they  both  agreed  that  it  was  a  most  improper,  as 
well  as  impoHtic  step,  to  send  the  heir-appaient  of  the  realm 
out  of  the  kingdom  without  the  consult  of  parliament;  and 
lord  Dartmouth  had  the  honesty  to  write  an  earnest  remon- 
strance to  the  king,  telling  him  how  bad  an  effect  it  would 
have  on  his  affidrs* 

**  I  nKMt  hmnblj  hope,"  gays  he,  **  you  wDl  not  exact  it  firam  me,  nor  longer 
entertain  so  much  at  a  thought  of  doing  that  which  will  give  yonr  enemies  an 
advantage,  though  never  so  fakdy  grounded,  to  distrust  your  son's  just  right, 
which  yon  have  asserted  and  manifested  to  the  world  in  the  matter  of  his  hdng 
j^aar  rnl  eon,  and  horn  of  the  queen,  by  the  testimonies  of  so  many  ^[ipaicnt 
witnesses.  Pardon,  therefore,  mr,  if  on  my  bended  knees  I  beg  of  yon  to  apply 
yourself  to  other  counsels,  for  the  doing  this  looks  like  nothing  loss  than  despair, 
to  the  degree  of  not  only  giving  yoor  enemies  enoonragement»  hot  distmst  of 
your  friends  and  people^  who  I  do  not  despair  will  yet  stand  by  yon  in  the 
defence  and  right  of  your  kwfhl  i 


Dartmouth  goes  on,  after  using  other  weighty  reasons  to  dis* 
suade  the  king  from  this  ill-judged  step,  to  assure  him  that 
nothing  leas  than  the  loss  of  his  crown,  and  the  hazard  of  his 
majesty's  personal  safety  and  that  of  the  queen,  could  result 
from  it ;  and  begs  him  to  give  orders  for  the  prince's  imme- 
diate return,  lest  the  troops  of  the  prince  of  Orange  should 
be  interposed  between  London  and  Portsmouth.*  This  was 
touching  the  right  chord;  James,  though  unconvinced  by 
the  sound  sense  of  lord  Dartmouth's  reasoning,  became  trem- 
blingly anxious  for  the  safety  of  Ins  boy.  He  despatched 
couriers  to  Portsmouth  on  the  Wednesday,  with  orders  for 
lord  and  lady  Powis  to  bring  the  Uttle  prince  back  to  White- 
hall. They  started  with  their  precious  charge  at  five  o'clock 
on  a  dark  wintry  morning,  missed  the  two  regiments  under 
the  command  of  colonel  Chfford,  that  were  appointed  to  meet 
and  escort  his  royal  highness  on  the  road,  and  narrowly 
escaped  an  ambush  of  100  horse,  sent  by  the  prince  of  Orange 
to  intercept  them  as  th^  passed  through  a  part  of  the  New 
Forest,  by  taking  another  road,  and  reached  Guildford  safely 
on  the  Friday  night.* 

>  Dah!ymple's  Apfendiz,  pp.  S28,  829.  *  OUU 

*  Uft  of  James  n. 
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The  MBtorian  of  the  queen's  escape  was  sent  by  the  kin^ 
with  three  coaches  and  a  detachment  of  the  guards  and 
diagooDSy  to  meet  the  prince  at  Ghiildford ;  he  brought  him 
to  London  by  Songston,  and  arrived  at  WhitehaU  at  three 
&doA  on  the  Saturday  morning.^  ''  It  wss  St  Victor/'  says 
madame  de  Serign^  ''who  held  the  little  prince  in  his  doak^ 
when  it  was  said  he  was  at  Portsmouth."  He  had  previously 
completed  all  the  arrangements  for  the  queen's  passage  to 
France,  and  hired  two  yachts  at  Oraveseod, — one  in  the 
name  of  an  Italian  lady  who  was  about  to  return  to  her  own 
country,  the  other  in  that  of  count  Tiausun,  The  following 
day,  December  9th,  was  appmnted  for  the  departure  of  the 
queen  and  prince;  it  was  a  Sunday,  but  no  Sabbath  stillness 
hallowed  it  in  the  turbulent  metropolist  The  morning  was 
ushered  in  with  tumults  and  conflagrations :  tidings  of  evil 
import  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  When  the 
evening  approached,  the  queen  implored  her  husband  to  per- 
mit her  to  remain  and  share  his  perils :  he  replied,  '  that  it 
was  Ins  intention  to  follow  her  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  and 
that  it  was  necessaiy,  for  the  sake  of  their  child,  that  she 
should  precede  him.' 

To  avoid  suspdon,  tiieir  majesties  retired  to  bed,  as  usual, 

at  ten  o'dock.     About  an  hour  after,  they  rose,   and  the 

queen  commenced  her  preparations  for  her  sorrowful  journey. 

Soon  after  midnight  St.  yict4>r,  dressed  in  the  coarse  habit  of 

a  weaman,  and  armed,  ascended  by  a  secret  staircase  to  the 

apartment  of  the  king,  bringing  with  him  some  part  of  the 

disguise  which  he  had  caused  to  be  prepared  for  the  queen^ 

and  told  the  king  all  was  ready  for  her  majesty's  departure. 

**  I  then,"  pursues  he,  ''  retired  into  another  room,  where 

the  count  de  Lauzun  and  I  waited  till  the  queen  was  ready. 

Her  majesty  had  confided  her  secret  to  lady  Strickland^ 

the  lady  of  the  bedchamber  who  was  in  waiting  that  night. 

As  soon  as  the  queen  was  attired,  we  altered  the  chamber. 

The  count  de  Lauzun  and  I  had  secured  some  of  the  jewels 

>  When  the  prinep'ifat^appointedeMortromtero^ 
with  hoolaiig  and  pelting^  and  other  roo^  wage  by  the  nbUc^  wluch  compelled 
ilMa  to  cUahand,  and  every  man  to  shift  lor  himaeli.    It  waa  well  fbr  the  royal 
infioit  that  he  came  under  other  auspoea. 
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ea  our  persons^  in  case  c£  nmdaiis,  aUbongh  their  aaaj^es 
were  at  first  opposed  to  it ;  but  their  generous  hearts  wer& 
only  oocuined  in  cares  for  the  safiety  and  oomfixrt  of  tbeur  royaL 
infant. 

"At  two  o'clock  we  descended  by  aanotber  stair,  answer* 
ing  to.  that  fipom  the  king's  cabinet^  leading  to  Hie  a(mrt« 
ment  of  madame  de  Labadie,  where  the  prince  had  been  canied 
secretly  some  time  before.  There  all  the  peassois  assembled 
who  were  to  attend  on  the  queen  and  the  prince;  namely^ 
the  connt  de  Laoson,  tiie  two  nurses,  and  mysd£"^  The 
king^  tnming  to  Lanzon,  said,  with  deep  emotion,  "  I  confide 
my  qneen  and  son  to  your  care.  All  mnst  be  hazarded  to 
convey  them  with  ike  utmost  speed  to  France.''  Lauznn  ei^ 
pressed  his  high  sense  <tf  tiie  hononr  that  was  confened  on 
him,  and  presented  his  hand  to  the  qneen  to  lead  her  away* 
She  turned  a  parting  look  on  the  king, — an  eloquent  bat 
mute  fEorewdl,  and,  followed  by  the  two  nurses  with  hec 
sleeping  infimt,  creased  the  great  gallery  in  sQence,'  stole 
down  the  backstairs  preceded  by  St.  Victor,  who  had  the 
keys,  and  pasrang  through  a  postern  door  into  pnvy-gardois, 
quitted  Whitehall  for  ever.  A  coach  was  waiting  at  the  gates, 
which  St.  Victor  had  borrowed  of  his  fiiend  signer  Ferichi, 
the  Florentine  readent,  as  if  it  had  been  for  his  own  use.* 
^'  On  our  way,"  pursues  he,  "  we  had  to  pass  six  aentineisi, 
who  all,  aoocnrding  to  custom,  cried  out, '  Who  goes  there?'  I 
replied,  without  hesitation,  'A  finend;'  and  when  they  saw 
thati  had  the  master-key  of  the  gates,  they  allowed  me  to  pass 
without  opposition.  The  qneen,  with  the  prince,  his  two 
nurses,  and  the  count  de  linnsnn,  got  into  the  coach ;  but  to 
make  afl  sure,  I  |daced  myself  by  the  coachman  on  the  box 
to  direct  him.  We  drove  to  Westminster,  and  arrived  safely  at 
the  place  called  the  Horse-ferry,^  where  I  had  engaged  a  boat 
to  wait  for  me.    To  prevent  suspicion,  I  had  accustomed  the 

>  Namtive  of  Uie  Queen't  Em^c;  Chnik>t  MS. 
*  Hadame  de  S^rign^  a&d  MS.  NaimtiTe  of  the  Escape  of  tlie  Qaeen  and  Son 
of  James  11^  king  of  England,  anthenticated  by  the  queen;  ChuUot  collection. 
'  MS.  Naxrathne  of  the  Queen  s  Escape. 
^  At  that  time,  there  was  only  London-bridge  which  crossed  the  ThaineB| 
Westmhwter-bridge  was  not  then  bnOt.    Ferry-boate  were  liw  aeaaa  of  cimniw* 
lication  between  Westminster  and  Lambeth. 
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boatmen  to  row  me  acroas  the  river  of  a  ni^t  tmdef  pTdtenco 
of  a  spoiting  expedition,  taking  cold  proviaiaiis  and  a  zifle  with. 
me  to  give  it «  better  coloar.''  That  pretext,  however,  ooull 
scaroeljr  be  expected  to  paas  coxrent  on  the  indement  night 
when  he  ventured  the  passage  of  those  wintry  waters  with  the 
fngitiva  qneen  and  her  babe.  It  was  then  evidently  a  case  of 
life  and  death,  and  the  boatmen  must  have  been  paid  aooord* 
ingly,  for  thqr  incnrred  some  danger  themselves.  The  night 
was  VFCt  and  stonny,  and  ''so  dark,'^  continnes  St.  Victor, 
*'  Aat  when  we  got  into  the  boat  we  could  not  see  eadi  other, 
AoDgh  we  were  closely  seated,  for  the  boat  waa  very  small/' 
films,  with  literally  '^  only  one  frail  phmk  between  her  and 
eternity,^'  did  the  qneen  of  Great  Britain  cross  the  swollen 
waters  ci  the  Thames,  her  tender  infimt  of  six  months  old  in 
her  anns,  with  no  better  attendance  than  his  nnrses,  no  other 
escort  Hum  the  coont  de  Laomn  and  the  writer  of  this  nar« 
mtive,  who  confesses,  ''that  he  felt  an  extreme  terror  at  the 
peril  to  which  he  saw  personages  of  their  importance  exposed, 
aoad  that  his  only  rdianoe  vraa  in  Ae  men^  of  God,  by  whose 
especial  providence,'^  he  says,  "  we  were  preserved,  and  arrived 
at  our  destinaticm.^'^ 

A  cmrions  print  of  the  times  rqnesents  the  boat  in  danger, 
and  the  two  gentlemoi  assisting  the  rowers,  who  are  labomr- 
ing  i^ainst  wind  and  tide.  The  qneen  is  seated  by  the  steers- 
man envekyp^d  in  a  krge  doak,  with  a  hood  drawn  over  her 
head ;  her  attitode  is  expressive  of  melancholy,  and  she  ap« 
pears  anxioos  to  ccMioeal  the  fitde  ]pince,  who  is  asleep  on 
her  bosom,  partially  dironded  among  the  ample  folds  of  her 
draperies.  The  other  two  females  betray  alann.  The  engrav* 
ing  is  mddy  executed,  and  printed  on  coarse  paper;  but  the 
design  is  not  without  merit,  being  bold  and  original  in  con- 
cqytion^  and  fnll  of  passion.  It  was  probably  intended  as  an 
appeal  to  the  qrmpi^hies  ol  ihe  humbkr  classes  in  bdialf  of 
tlie  royal  fogitive. 

"  Our  passage,"  says  the  conductor  of  the  enterprise,  "  was 
rendered  very  difficult  and  dangerous  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  and  the  heavy  and  incessant  rain.  When  we  reached  the 
^Nvm^TeofthabapecrtlMQiMacrEB^nd:  ChttlktHS. 
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oppodte  bank  of  the  Thames,  I  called  aload  by  name  on  mon- 
sieur Durionsi  the  page  of  the  backatairsy  who  ought  to  have, 
been  there  waiting  with  a  coach  and  six,  which  had  been 
engaged  by  count  de  Lauzun*  The  page  answered  promptly, 
but  told  tiiem  that  the  coach  was  still  at  the  inn.  Thither 
St.  Victor  ran  to  hasten  it,  leaving  Lauzun  to  protect  the 
queen.  Her  majesty,  meantime,  withdrew  herself  and  her 
little  company  under  the  walls  of  the  old  church  at  Lambeth, 
without  any  other  shelter  firom  the  wind  and  bitter  cold,  or 
any  other  consolBtion  than  that  the  rain  had  ceased.''  ^  On 
that  spot,  whidi  has  been  rendered  a  site  of  historic  interest 
by  this  affecting  incident,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  consort 
of  the  last  of  our  Stuart  kings  remained  standing,  with  her 
anfimt  son  fondly  clasped  to  her  bosom,  during  the  agcmizing 
interval  of  suspense  caused  by  the  dehiy  of  the  coach,  dreading 
every  moment  that  he  would  awake  and  betray  them  by  his 
cries.  Her  apprehension  was  unfounded.  He  had  slept 
sweetly  while  ikey  carried  him  in  the  dead  of  night  firom  his 
palace  nursery  to  the  water  side :  neither  wind  nor  rain  had 
disturbed  him;  he  had  felt  none  of  the  perils  or  difficulties  of 
the  stormy  passage,  and  he  continued  wrapt  in  the  same  pro- 
found repose  during  this  anxious  pause,  alike  unconscious  of 
his  own  reverse  of  fortune  and  his  mother's  woe. 
•  Mary  Beatrice  looked  back  with  streaming  eyes  towards 
the  royal  home  where  her  beloved  consort  remained,  lonely 
and  surrounded  with  perils,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  trace 
out  the  lights  of  Whitehall  among  those  that  were  reflected 
from  the  opposite  shore,  along  the  dark  rolling  river.'  The 
historians  of  that  period  declare^  that  she  remained  an  hour 
under  the  walls  of  the  old  church  with  her  babe,  waiting 
for  the  coach,  which  through  some  mistake  never  came,  and 
that  a  hackney-coach  was,  at  last,  procured  with  difficulty. 
TThis  was  not  the  case,  for  St.  Victor  found  the  coach  and  six 
bU  ready  at  the  inn,  which  was  within  sight  of  the  river ;  the 
delay,  ^erefore,  must  have  been  comparatiyely  brie^  but  when 
time  is  measured  by  the  exigency  of  circumstances,  minutes 
are  lengthened  into  hours. 

'  OrleuiB.   King  Janei.   Dabymple.   HkplienoD.  *  Dili^ple. 
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The  haste  and  agitation  in  which  St.  Victor  came  to  inquire 
after  the  carriage,  combined  with  his  foreign  accent  and 
idiom,  ezdted  observation  in  the  inn-yard,  where  a  man  with 
a  hmtem  was  on  the  watch;  and  when  he  saw  the  coach  and 
six  readj  to  start,  ran  ont  to  reconnoitre,  and  made  directly 
towards  the  spot  where  the  queen  was  standing.  "  I  went,'' 
says  St.  Victor,  '' with  all  speed  on  the  other  side  the  way ,  fear-» 
ing  tiiat  he  would  recognise  the  party  on  the  bank.  When  I 
saw  that  he  was  actually  approaching  them,  I  made  as  if  t 
wished  to  pass  him,  and  put  myself  full  in  his  path,  so  that 
we  came  in  contact  with  each  other,  fell,  and  rolled  in  the 
mod  together.  We  made  mutual  apologies  for  the  accidents 
He  went  back  without  lus  light,  which  was  extinguished  by 
the  iail,  to  dry  himself,  and  I  hastened  to  the  carriage  which 
was  now  near,  and  joined  her  majesty,  who  got  into  the  coach 
as  before.  The  page  was  to  have  returned,  not  having  been 
intrusted  with  the  secret;  but  having  recognised  the  queen^ 
his  mistress,  he  wished  to  follow  her.  As  we  left  the  town> 
we  encountered  Tarious  of  the  guards.  One  of  them  said» 
'  Come  and  see ;  there  is  certainly  a  coach  full  of  papists !' 
But  Qod  willed  it  so  that  they  changed  thdr  purpose,  for  no 
one  came  near  us.  We  had  scarcely  gone  three  miles,  when 
we  were  overtaken  by  the  sieur  Leybum,  one  of  the  queen's 
eqnerries,  on  horseback;  he  had  brought  another  horse  and 
boots  for  me,  which  the  king  had,  with  inexpressible  good* 
ness^  sent  to  enable  me  to  perform  my  journey,  I  descended 
tram  the  carriage,  put  on  my  boots,  and  mounted  my  horse  in 
evil  plight,  what  with  my  fidl,  my  wet  clothes,  and  the  wind, 
which  never  ceased.' 

''  We  took  the  way  to  Gravesend,  distant  from  London 
twenty  miles.  There  we  found  three  Irish  captains,  whom  the 
king  had  sent  tlie  same  day  we  departed  to  serve  in  the  yacht. 
These  officers,  finding  the  queen  md  prince  slower  than  they 
expected,  advanced,  as  they  had  been  ordered,  to  meet  them, 

'  Thb  drcumstaDoe,  added  to  variou  Utile  TemArki  in  madamo  de  S^Tign^, 
idntiflai  St.  Victor  aa  tiie  author  of  the  nanrathra.  Bangeaa  nyt  St.  Victor 
rode  oo  horaebadc  after  the  coach  to  OrtkYtteod.  Laozim  had  eiprenly  Teqneated 
tint  9t.  Victor  ahonld  be  hia  a«iftaat  in  thin  enterpriae,  and  there  was  no  other 
linit. 
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hsTOig  provided  tliemselTes  with  a  little  boat  which  vas  doee 
bj  the  shore.  Her  majestj,  followed  by  her  atteadaats^  left 
Hie  coach^  and  stepping  on  a  small  point  of  land,  entered  the 
boat,  and  was  soon  rowed  to  the  yacht,  which  lay  at  Graces* 
end  waiting  for  hex"  The  master,  whose  name  was  Gray, 
had  not  the  slightest  saspiekm  of  the  rank  of  his  loyal  pas- 
senger,, who  foand  a  gronp  of  her  fatthfcd  servants  on  the 
deck,  looking  anxiously  out  for  her  and  the  |Mince.^  Mary 
Beatrice  was  certainly  more  fortunate  in  her  choice  of  Mends 
than  her  lord,  for  there  were  no  instances  of  treadiery  or  in- 
gratitude  in  her  household.  All  her  ladies  loved  her,  and 
were  ready  to  share  her  adversity,  and  many,  from  whom  she 
required  not  such  proofs  of  attachment,  followed  her  into 
exile.  Her  high  standard  of  moral  rectitude  had  probably 
deterred  her  from  lavishing  her  favours  and  confidence  on 
worthless  flatterers,  like  the  vipers  king  James  had  fostered* 
The  true-hearted  little  company  in.  the  yacht,  who  had  pre- 
pared  themselves  to  attend  thar  royal  mistress  and  her  babe 
to  France,  were  a  chosen  few,  to  whom  the  secret  of  her 
departure  had  been  confided;  namely,  the  lord  and  lady 
Powis,  the  countess  of  Almonde,'  signora  Pel^rina  Turini^ 
bedchamber  woman,  and  lady  Strickland  of  Sisergh,  sub-gover- 
ness of  the  prince  of  Wales.  There  were  also  pere  Givelui,  her 
majesty's  confessor,  sir  William  Walgrave,  her  physician,  lord 
and  lady  (VBrien  Clare,  the  marquess  Montecnculi,  and  a 
page  named  Fran9ois,  besides  the  page  Dusions,  who  had  in- 
sisted on  following  her  fiN)m  Lambeth.  Lady  Strickland  and 
signora  Turinie  had  started  frran  Whitehall  after  the  departure 
of  their  royal  mistress,  and  performed  their  journey  with  so 
much  speed,  that  they  reached  Gravesend  before  her.  Most 
probably  they  went  down  the  Thames. 

Pleasant  as  it  was  for  the  fugitive  queen  to  recognise  so 
many  fiimiliar  fiebces,  and  happy  as  they  were  to  see  her  majesty 
imd  the  prince  safe  and  wdl,  after  the  perils  of  the  preceding 

*  Kamtxve  of  the  Secape. 
'  Anna  Viitom  MomtecacDli,  the  oompuuon  of  her  childhood,  and  the  firiencl 
of  her  matoier  yean.    She  ww  one  *of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  and  had 
been  created  oonnteii  of  Ahnonde  by  king  Jamea,  aa  a  reward  for  her  long  and 
ftithful  services  to  Haxy  Beatrice.     She  reiDained  with  her  till  her  dbath* 
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nigiit,  no  greetings  pasaed  beyond  the  sikat  intacchange  oC 
gfamees^  and  even  in  thoae  due  caatkNi  was  obsenred.  fhe 
qoeen  was  dzeaaed  to  peraonate  an  Italian  washerwoman^  a 
ehwaete  not  quite  in  keeping  with  her  gtaceful  and  dignified 
figure  and  regal  style  of  beauty.  She  carried  the  little  prince 
vnder  heir  am,  cuioKuly  packed  up  to  represent  a  bundle  of 
linen ;^  Ibrtenately  the  bundle  did  not  betray  the  decepti<»i 
by  crying.  ''  It  was  remarkable/'  observes  St.  Victor, ''  that 
1^  tender  infimt  of  six  months  old,  who  was  so  delicate  and 
lively,  never  opened  his  mouth  to  cry  or  utter  the  slightesti 
oomplmnt.''  The  royal  parents  both  insinuate  that  tiiere 
was  wwnelihing  very  like  a  mirade  in  the  discreet  behaviour 
of  their  boy  on  this  oocaaion,  but,  doubttes%  he  had  been  well 
dosed  withano^nes. 

•  The  wind  bebg  fiar  for  France,  the  sails  were  hoisted  as 
soon  as  her  majesty  and  her  little  company  came  on  board, 
and  tiie  yacht  got  out  to  sea;  but  the  wind  increasing  to  a 
violent  gale,  the  captain  was  compelled  to  come  to  anchor  off 
tiie  Downsy  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  driven  on  the  ooast 
of  Frane^  with  whidi  the  bark  was  threatened  The  queen  was 
alwBys  ill  at  sea,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  roughness  of  the 
passage,  and  the  unwonted  inconveniences  to  which  she  waa 
eiposed  on  this  occasion,  she  was  worse  than  usual  Hitherto 
ahe  had  performed  her  voyages  in  one  or  other  of  the  royal 
yad&ts,  whidi  were  properly  appointed  with  every  luxury  that 
the  gallantry  and  nautical  experience  of  the  8ailor-i»rince,  her 
l^oaband,  could  devise  for  her  comfort,  and  he  had  always  been 
at  her  side  to  encourage  and  support  her.  The  case  was  £m: 
different  now;  the  yacht  in  which  the  fugitive  queen  and  her 
royal  infimt  had  embarked,  bore  no  resemblance,  in  any  respect^ 
to  the  gilded  toys  whidi  James  had  built  and  named  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart  after  his  three  beloved  daughters,  Mary, 
Anne,  and  Tsahrfla, — names  now  connected  with  the  most 
painful  aasodationB.  Ten  days  before,  the  king  wrote  his  last 
antograph  command  to  Pepys,— 

«*  Older  the  Abim  «Dd  Inbelb  jtMm  to  fiOl  down  to  EriOi  to-mornMr. 
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evidently  with  tbe  intention  of  sending  the  queen  and  prince 
properly  attended  to  France,  in  one  qr  other  of  those  yesseb. 
The  Channel,  however,  being  full  of  Dutch  ships  of  war,  he 
considered  it  more  likely  for  a  small  sailing  bark  to  pass  un^ 
questioned  than  one  of  his  royal  yachts. 

Maiy  Beatrice,  directly  she  came  on  board  captain  Gray's 
yacht,  had,  the  better  to  escape  observation,  descended  into 
the  hold  with  her  babe  and  hds  wet-nurse;  madame  de  La- 
badie,  the  other,  happening  to  know  the  captain,  kept  him  in 
talk  till  her  majesty  was  safely  below :  she  was  followed  by 
her  two  faithful  countrywomen,  lady  Almonde  and  Pdegrina 
Turinie.  The  place  was  dose  and  stifling,  and  when  the  gale 
rose,  and  the  little  ship  b^an  to  pitch  and  toss,  the  queen^ 
the  nurse,  and  lady  Almonde  were  attacked  with  violent  sea* 
sickness  in  a  manner  that  appears  to  haye  banished  all  cere- 
mony. They  were  in  such  a  confined  space,  that  the  indis- 
position of  her  fellow-sufferers  was  attended  with  yeiy  dis« 
agreeable  consequences  to  her  majesty.  The  bark  was  by 
no  means  suited  for  the  accommodation  of  delicate  court 
ladies.  As  her  majesty  had  taken  upon  herself  to  personate 
a  foreign  washerwoman,  no  attention  was  bestowed  on  her 
comforts  by  the  functionaries,  such  as  they  were,  who  super- 
intended the  arrangements  for  the  female  passengers.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  Pelegrina  Turinie  succeeded,  at  laat^ 
in  obtaining  a  coarse  earthenware  bason  for  her  majesty's 
use ;  she  then  made  the  others  withdraw  to  a  respectful  ^a- 
tance,  and  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  royal  mistress^ 
supported  her  in  her  arms  during  her  sufferings.^ 

Mary  Beatrice  told  the  mms  of  ChaiUot  that  she  had  made 
nine  sea  yoyages,  and  that  this  was  the  worst  of  all.  ''  It 
was,''  she  said,  a  yery  dolefiil  yoyage,  and  I  wonder  still  that 
I  Uved  through  it.  I  had  been  compelled  to  leaye  the  king^ 
my  husband,  without  knowing  what  would  become  of  him, 
and  I  feared  to  &31  into  the  hands  of  our  foes."*  King  James 
had  charged  the  count  de  Lauzun  to  shoot  the  captain  dead,  if 
he  betrayed  any  intention  of  putting  the  queen  and  the  prince 

1  MS.Memoriali  of  Maiy  Beatrice  d'EMe;  ChaOlot  ooltoctionu 
>Ibid. 
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into  the  hancls  of  the  Dutch.  Tiaiigmi,  in  eonieqnence,  Btatjoned 
himfldf  by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  with  the  foil  detenninatioa 
to  throw  him  overboard  in  case  of  treachery;  but  as  the 
master  suspected  not  the  quality  of  his  passengers,  he  oon^ 
ducted  himself  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  ordinary  persons^ 
and  steered  his  course  safely  through  a  fleet  of  fifty  Dutch 
ships  of  war,  not  one  of  which  questioned  this  little  bark ;  and 
thus  protected,  as  it  were  by  Heaven,  notwithstanding  the 
roughness  of  the  passage  and  the  perils  of  the  voyage,  the 
fugitive  queen  and  her  infimt  son  landed  safely  at  Calais,  on 
Tuesday,  December  11th,  at  nine  in  the  morning.  The  little 
prince  was  quite  well,  and  meny  of  cheer.  He  had  behaved  like 
the  son  of  a  sailor;  he  was  almost  the  only  passenger  on  board 
who  had  not  suffered  from  sea-sickness,  and  he  had  not  cried 
once  from  the  moment  he  was  taken  out  of  his  cradle  at  White- 
hall till  after  his  arrival  at  Calais.^  Sixteen  years  before,  Mary 
of  Modena  had  embarked  in  almost  regal  pomp  at  Calais,  in  the 
Boyal  Catharine  yacht,  a  virgin  bride,  with  her  mother  and  a 
splendid  retinue  of  Italian,  French,  and  English  nobles,  all 
emulous  to  do  her  honour;  now  she  landed  at  the  same  port 
a  forlorn  fiigitive,  wearing  a  peasant's  humble  dress,  with  her 
royal  infant  in  her  arms,  to  seek  a  refuge  from  the  storm  that 
bad  driven  her  from  a  throne.  But  was  she  more  pitiable  as 
the  wife  of  the  man  she  loved,  and  clasping  the  babe  whom 
they  both  called  ''the  dearest  gift  of  Heaven''  to  her  fond 
boeom,  than  when  she  sailed  for  an  unknown  land,  like  a 
victim  adorned  for  a  sacrifice  from  which  her  soul  revolted? 
Then  all  was  gloom  and  despair  in  her  young  heart,  and  she 
wept  as  one  for  whom  life  had  no  charms;  now  her  tears 
flowed  chiefly  because  she  was  separated  from  that  husband^ 
whose  name  had  filled  the  reluctant  bride  of  fifteen  with  dis- 
may.  The  reverse  in  her  fortunes  as  a  princess  was  not  more 
remarkable,  than  the  mutations  whidi  had  taken  place  in  her 
fedings  as  a  woman. 

Monsieur  Charot,  the  governor  of  Calais,  was  desirous  of 
receiving  Mary  Beatrice  with  the  honours  due  to  a  queen  of 

>  MS.  Kemoriak  orMtty  Beatrice  d'Stte;  AxvHvei of  tiie kingdom  ofFraiios^ 
lift  of  Jamci.    DangeHO. 
•'     VOL.  VI.  T 
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Gfeafc  Biituo,  but  the  esfremed  hex  ddondiiatioii  of  pre« 
aemng  s  0tnct  meogfuUa,  and  witiidreir  to  m  pimrf;e  house, 
viiere  she  wished  to  i«miin  perfectly  qmet  till  the  anind  of 
her  beloved  hmbead,  wbem  she  expected  to  fidknr  her  in  a 
iew  hoars.  She  had  cent  St  Victor  hack  €rom  GtmTesend  to 
appriae  fcmg  James  of  her  embailBaiioii,  end  now  wiote  the 
fattowing  pathetic  appeal  tar  qnnpathy  and  protection  to  her 
«ld  fisend,  LoniB  XI  V«  ^^ 


^  A  poor  ftigitive  qneep,  liathed  in  tean,  has  exposed  hendlf  to  tbe  ctmoit 
perils  of  the  sea  in  her  distress,  to  seek  for  consolation  and  an  asylmn  from  the 
greatest  nonarch  m  the  woM,  Her  etil  firtnae  piocwea  ker  a  happiacM,  of 
whidi  the  gveateat  nfttiansin  the  world  an  amhitiGqs.  Her  need  of  it  diminiahee 
Bot  that  feeling,  since  she  makes  it  her  choice,  and  it  is  as  a  mark  of  the  great- 
aeas  of  her  esteem  that  she  wishes  to  confide  to  him  that  whSdi  is  the  most  pie- 
OODsto  her,  tiiepenDnef  thepnace^f  Wate^hersen.  Heasas  jettoojnwDg 
to  mute  with  her  in  the  gratefbl  acknowledgments  that  fill  my  heart.  I  feel,  with 
peculiar  pleasure,  in  the  midst  of  my  griefs,  that  I  am  now  under  your  protoctaon. 
In  gicat  aflKdaan,  I  oq,  air, 

.  *'  Yonr  very  affrrtaouajhe  acnrant  aad  nster, 

**  THE  QuSSy  OF  ETOLilO)  *  * 

The  agitation  in  which  Maiy  Beatnce  wrote  this  letter  may 
he  traced  in  the  sadden  transition  from  the  simple  and  touch* 
ing  description  of  her  own  desolate  conditioDy  to  labonxed 
attonpts  at  compliment^  which  her  Italian  idiom  xenders 
obscmre  and  hyperbolical;  and  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
she  begins  in  tiie  third  person^  and  ends  unconsciously  in  the 
first. 

The  count  de  Lanznn,  who  had  been  for  many  years  under 
the  doud  of  the  royal  displeasurey  had  previoudy  written  by 
an  express  to  Louis  XIV.  the  particukrs  of  his  chii^alrona 
fudiievementy  stating  "  that  king  James  had  enjoined  him  to 
place  his  queen  and  son  in  his  majesty's  own  hands,  but  that 
he  could  not  have  that  honour,  not  beiug  permitted  to  enter 
his  presence."  Louis  wrote  a  letter  to  him  with  his  own 
hand,  inviting  him  to  return  to  court.  ^'I  was  informed 
yesterday  morning/'  writes  Louis  to  Barillon,  December  14thy 

'Murasoriptf  of  George  IV.,  BittlfiMeam,  F  56.  BecueQ  de  PS^oes,  KS^ 
140  (copy)  272  A;  lettre  de  hi  reine  d'Angletene,  prinoesae  de  Modeua,  an  rot  da 
France,  Louis  XIV.  There  is  a  trifling  variation  in  the  oonduAon  of  this  letter 
fimn  that  ated  in  Dr.  liofpard's  AppaMUz.  Thii  appean  to  be  a  mora  aoBllieDtie 

'^ :  both  are  in  bad  French. 
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''  by  a  letter  firom  the  count  de  Lauzun,  that  the  queen  of 
England  had  happily  arrived  at  Calais^  after  escaping  great 
dangers^  and  I  inunediately  ordered  M.  de  Beringhen,  my 
first  equeny,  to  set  off  with  my  carriages  amd  Ae  officers  of 
my  household  to  attend  that  princess  and  the  prince  of  Wales 
on  their  joumqr,  and  to  render  them  due  honours  in  all 
places  on  their  route.  You  will  iuform  the  king  of  England 
of  what  I  have  written  to  jon"  ^  Before  this  cheering  intima- 
tion reached  king  James^  he  had  addressed  the  following 
letter,  in  behalf  of  his  fiigitiTe  quem  and  son,  to  his  royal 
cousin  of  France: — 

"  SIS9  AKD  XT  BBOTHXBy 

"As  I  iKjpe  that  the  queen,  my  wift^  cud  my  Km  hxn  lail  week  knded  in  one 
if  joorpofti^Ihope  jou  wiUdometheikToarof  pratoctiiigtihem.  XTnless  I  had 
be^  a^ortmately  stopped  by  the  way,  I  aboold  luive  been  with  yon  to  ask  the 
same  for  myselC  as  wdl  as  for  them.  Yoor  amVaswadnr  win  give  yoa  an  aoooont 
of  the  had  state  of  my  afBuiSy  and  assore  yoii,s3sQ^  that  I  hare  done  notiung  am- 
tnry  to  the  iWendshjp  that  siibsistB  hetweeai  ns.  I  am»  veiy  mncetdj,  or,  my 
hrather.  Taw  good  hioiher. 

«  At  WWftehnQ.  tiw  if  Oee,  1QB8."< 

Long,  kowerer^  before  this  letter  was  penned  in  En^^d, 
mudi  less  reoeiinsd  in  France^  Mary  Beatrice  had  endured 
agonies  of  snqpenae  and  apprehenaion  firom  her  uncertainty  as 
to  the  fiite  of  her  royal  husband.  By  one  oonrier  it  i^as  re- 
ported that  he  had  landed  at  Bredt,  by  another  at  Boulogne, 
then  that  he  had  been  ainsted  in  England;  bat  the  most 
ahrming  rumour  of  all  was,  that  the  vessel  in  which  he 
had  embarked  to  follow  her,  Moovding  to  his  promise,  had 
fcundeved  in  a  tendfafe  storm  at  aea,  and  his  miyesty,  with  all 
on  board,  had  perished,* 

1  liinganTs  Appendix,  firom  Barilkm*s  Despatdies. 
*LiBgavi's  Appoadiz,  mat  E^^and,  ?oL  xiii. 
>  Madame  deS^Tigs^. 
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Hononn  paid  to  ICuy  Beatrice  at  Calau — She  prooeedi  to  Boologne— Hears  of 
the  king's  anest — ^^^Hshes  to  retnm  to  England — ^Despondency  and  disaitov 
of  Idng  James — He  escapes  to  France — ^The  queen's  Journey  towards  St.  Oct* 
miun's — Hears  of  the  ]dng*8  escape— Her  joy — ^Met  by  Loois  XIV.  at  ChatxMi — 
His  conrteons  welcome — Magnificent  reception  at  St.  Gemuun's — ^Arrival  of 
king  James — ^Thdr  meeting — Conrtesies  of  Loois  XIV. — ^First  coort  of  Maiy 
Beatrice  at  St.  Germain's--She  vints  the  danpluness — Her  dresi — ^Attentions 
of  Lonis  XIV. — ^His  admiration  of  her  manners — Qoeen's  popalarity  in  the 
oonrt  of  France— Visits  to  Versulles  and  Trianon — ^Ejng  James's  Iriiih  expe- 
dition— Melancholy  parting  with  the  queen — She  retires  to  PoisBy — Her  visits 
to  the  convent  of  ChaiUot — Spritoal  friendships  with  the  nuns— Her  letters  to 
the  abbess— Reported  passion  of  Loois  XI V.  for  Maiy  Beatrice— She  nses  faer 
influence  for  her  husband— fiends  money  to  asost  Dundee— Her  talent  for 
busineas — Loss  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne — King  James  returns  to  St. 
Germain's — Jacobite  oorreq[K)ndenoe— Queen  again  mteeimie — ^Her  situatioa 
announced — ^The  English  nobles  and  peeresses  invited  to  her  accouchement— 
Favourable  prospects  of  king  James — ^Prepsratknis  for  his  landing  in  England^- 
He  leaves  St.  Germain's  for  La  Hogne— Dortmotaon  of  the  French  fleet — 
Despair  and  strange  conduct  of  long  James — Melancholy  state  of  the  queen-^ 
James  returns  to  St.  Germain's — Birth  of  their  youngest  child  the  princeai 
Louisa— Christening  of  the  infimt  prinoess. 

The  fugitive  queen  xeceived  the  most  oourteons  atteutiona 
during  her  brief  sojourn  at  Calais  firom  M.  Charot,  the  gover- 
nor^ who  sent  every  thing  that  could  conduce  to  her  comfort 
to  the  house  where  she  and  her  little  company  lodged.  After 
two  days  of  intense  anxiety  had  worn  away^  Maiy  Beatrice 
determined  to  proceed  to  BoulognCi  having  some  reason  to 
suppose  that  she  would  receive  more  certain  intelligence  there 
than  could  be  expected  at  Calais^  since  Dover  had  declared  for 
the  prince  of  Orange.  Notwithstanding  her  wish  to  remain 
incognita,  M«  Charot  complimented  Mary  Beatrice  and  the 
prince  with  a  royal  salute  at  their  departure.'  Thqr  left  Calais 
on  the  ISthy  under  a  discharge  of  cannon  firom  the  town  and 
'  Karrative  of  the  Escape. 
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castle,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people^  who  were  now 
aware  of  the  airival  of  the  royal  gaest,  and  manifested  the 
most  livelj  feelings  of  qonpathj  for  her  and  her  infimt  son. 
Half  waj  between  Calais  and  Boulogne  her  majesty  was  met  by 
a  company  of  dragoons^  who  escorted  her  caniage  to  Boulogne. 
There  she  was  leceiTed  by  the  goyemor,  the  due  d'Aumon^ 
with  signal  marks  of  respect  and  offers  of  hospitahty  j  but  as 
be  could  giye  her  no  tidings  of  the  king  her  husband^  her 
distress  of  mind  made  her  prefer  the  retirement  of  a  nunneiy.^ 
All  direct  intelligence  ttom  En^^d  being  stopped,  die 
rnmonrs  regarding  the  fiite  of  king  James  were  so  Tague  and 
contradictoiy,  that^even  Louis  XIV.  declared  he  knew  not 
what  to  think.  "  Meantime/'  says  madame  de  S^vign^,  '*  the 
queen  of  England  remains  at  Boulogne  in  a  convent,  weeping 
without  intermission  that  she  neither  sees  nor  can  hear  any 
certain  news  of  her  husband,  whom  she  passionately  loves/' 
The  agonising  pause  was  at  length  broken.  ''  Striddand,  the 
vice-admiial  of  England/'  says  the  due  de  St.  Simon,  ''has 
arrived  atCahds,  and  we  understand  from  him  that  king  James 
has  been  brought  back  to  London,  where,,  by  order  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  he  is  attended  by  his  own  guards.  It  is 
thought  he  will  escape  again.  Striddand  has  remained  fidth* 
fnl  to  the  king  his  master :  finding  that  lord  Dartmouth  would 
not  do  any  thing,  he  demanded  permission  to  retire  firom  the 
fleet  at  Portsmouth^  and  has  come  in  a  small  vessel  to  Calais.'^ 
The  painful  tidings  which  sir  Roger  Strickland  had  brought 
were  at  first  carefully  concealed  firom  the  queen  by  her 
fiiends,  but  on  the  19Ui  her  passionate  importunity  for  intd* 
ligence  of  her  husband  elicited  the  truth  firom  a  Benedictine 
monk,  a  Capndiin,  and  an  officer  who  had  just  -eacKpei.  She 
implored  them  to  tell  her  all  they  knew;  and  they  replied, 
in  a  sorrowful  tone,  ''  Sacred  majesty,  the  king  has  been 
arrested."' — '*  I  know  not,''  says  an  eye-witness^  ''  which 
was  the  most  distressing  to  us»  the  sad  news  of  the  deten- 
tion of  the  king,  or  the  effect  it  produced  on  the  queen 
our  mistress.''*     Her  first  words  were  to  express  her  deter* 

>DMigMii.    8Mgai. 
•lonMlQrtii0Qiieai'8Siaqpe;Cha!DotMa  'Ibid. 
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BiiiMitiQa  of  sendiiig  tiiie  in&nt  prince  on  to  Paris,  irliile  siie 
TCtanied  to  Ea^bsid  to  nte  what  exeitionB  she  ooiild  far  her 
Iwd'a  liberatioii,  or  dae  to  share  hie  fiate,  ivhaterer  it  xni^ 
be.  Her  finthftd  Atteadants  had  the  greatest  trodble  to  dis- 
snade  her  from  tfaia  irild  psojeet^  by  lepreacptipg  to  her  that 
she  voold  onl j  increase  hk  tnaUes  wxthoat  being  able  to 
ic&dor  him  anj  servio^  and  that  die  ought  to  be  iwpKcitly 
gaided  bgr  the  directkms  whidi  be  g»re  her  at  parting. 

The  same  daj  anifed  the  principal  eqneny  of  the  king 
oi  Erance^  irith  kttoa  and  synpatiuadng  messages  for  the 
queen.  She  vaa  eonqpelkd  to  oon^MMe  hersdf  tx>  reeeive 
these  with  suitaUe  adauyirledgmokts.  LaiiiB  XIV.  had  sent 
a  noble  esoort,  with  his  own  carriages  and  hones,  to  oon- 
yiey  her  to  the  castle  of  Yinoennesy  wMA  he  had  m  tiie  firrt 
inataTice  ordered  to  be  prepared  &r  her  xeeeptkuL.  He  had 
commanded  that,  in  every  town  through  whidi  die  passed,  die 
fihoold  be  received  with  the  same  honoiirs  as  if  she  had  been 
a  qneen  of  France.  He  had,  also,  as  the  roads  were  almost 
impaesable  fron  the  deqp  snow  whoch  cotered  the  whcJe  has 
of  the  comitry^  sent  a  band  <^  pioneers  to  precede  her  ma- 
jesty's carriage  and  mark  cut  a  straight  Une  fiw  her  progress^ 
laying  every  thing  smooth  and  plain  before  her,  so  that  she 
nd^  be  able  to  tmvd  with  ^e  least  posdUe  &tigue, — a 
piece  of  gdhmtry  that  was  duly  sqppredated  by  the  EngliiA 
ladies,  and  gratefnOy  acknowledged  by  king  James.^  The 
fidthM  foUowoa  of  Mary  Beatrice  were  urgent  fi>r  her  to 
commence  her  journey  towards  Paris^  dieading  tiie  posdbility 
of  her  finding  means  of  retnning  to  "Rngland  if  die  remained 
en  the  coast.  At  length  die  yielded  to  their  persnasionBy 
and  dqMffted  on  the  20th  of  December  ibr  McmtarieoL  The 
due  d'Aumont  and  a  cavalcade  of  geatlenicn  eaoorted  her 
majesty  fifom  Sonlegne  tin  within  three  leagoea  of  Montrieul; 
thne  she  and  her  hltle  train  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  Hm 
king  of  Franoe.  They  remained  there  the  whole  of  that  day, 
"  and  by  the  grace  of  God,''  says  the  historiaifr  of  the  esci^p^ 
''  learned  tliat  king  James  was  stffl  at  Whitehall/'^ 
1  jdittBtf  of  jwM  n. 

^OrigmalMayerilaibyMttyBaitDioe;  GbaOiiifc  eoUectiaB. 
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The  matkid  state  of  despondencf  into  wlddi  Jflones  smik 
after  the  deputue  of  his  queen,  is  infiicieiitlj  testified  by  the 
fiiUcHring  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  lofd  Daftraonth  the  nexfe 


Kxre  JAifXi  vo  Lobd  Disnnvni.^ 

"  WlritdMdl,  ]>ee.  le^  1688L 

«  Tilings  having  io  bad  an  aspect,  I  could  no  longer  defer  aecnrisg  tlie  quee^ 
wnd  my  son,  which  I  hope  I  hare  done,  and  that  Ij  to-morrow  by  noon  they 
vOlUoiitQf  tihsieaeholiajcnflaBlea.  I  «■  at  cmb  no<r  I  kvr*  KBi  thoa 
«wi^.  I  have  not  heard  thia  day,  at  I  czpectecU  from  my  eonuniawniefa  with 
ibe  prxooe  ot  Orange,  who«  I  beliere^  will  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  stop  hia 
■0ch;  ao  ttati  I  am  hi  nogoed  way,— oay,  fii»  as  had  a  oneas  is  ponSble.  I  am 
MiidiivthadnkaofBerwiekdowBtoBBtflWMai,  by  whoa  ym  wiU  ka»w  i^ 
veaohition  conoeming  the  fleet  nader  your  command,  and  what  reKlntions  I  ha»9 
tdcen :  till  when,  I  wodd  not  hare  yon  athr  from  the  ph&oe  where  yon  are^  for 
aarat^MMM.** 

TlMt  Boniing  tlie  king  spent  in  n  tIMe  of  oonsideralble  sgita- 
tiooy  tiU  rdiered  of  some  portimi  of  his  aometj  regarding  his 
wife  and  sen  by  the  return  of  St.  Yictor,  who  UAd  him  that 
lie  had  seen  her  mqesty^  witii  the  prince,  safely  on  board  the 
jncht,  and  under  ssdl  for  fVance.  Then  he  assumed  a  mpre 
cUeerfhl  aqpecti  ordered  the  guards  to  be  in  readiness  to 
attend  him  to  Uxbridge  the  nest  day^  and  talked  of  offering 
batde  t»  his  foes,  though  he  ecmfessed  to  Barillon  that  he  had 
not  a  sEDgte  eorps  on  whose  fidelity  he  oonld  rely.*  The 
annie  day  James  learned  that  Plymonth,  Bristol,  and  other 
piaoes  had  snbnntted  tfaemsdves  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
Hmt  a  raiment  of  Scotch  hone  had  deserted.  *'  Nor  was 
tiMre  an  hoar,''  obsenressir  John  Reresby,  emphaticaDy,  ** but 
Us  flBsgesty  received,  like  Job,  ill  news  of  one  sort  or  another  ; 
ao  that,  prompted  by  most  &tsi  advice,  the  next  day  being  the 
11th,  he  withdrew  himself  privately/'  Before  his  departure, 
James  wrote  to  Ae  esri  of  Feversdiam,  informing  lum  **  that 
he  had  been  compelled  to  send  away  the  queen  and  the  prince 
of  Wales,  lest  their  lives  should  be  endangered  by  falling  into 
ibe  enemy's  hands,  and  that  he  was  about  to  follow  them ; 
tiiat  ootdd  he  but  have  relied  on  his  troops,  he  would  at  least 
have  had  one  blow  for  it.''  TThen  this  letter  was  read  to  the 
aoldiers,  many  of  them  we^' 

After  a  day  of  sseeisive  raeolal  fiHigae  and  agitation,  tha 

*  Dartmouth  Papen.  '  Lingard.  from  BariUon.  *  Kennet. 
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king  retired  to  his  loiSely  piUow.  As  he  was  stepping  into 
bed^  he  told  the  earl  of  Mulgraye,  'Uhat  he  had  good  hopes  of 
9n  aoGommodati<m  with  the  prince  of  Orange/'— *'  Does  he 
advance  or  retreat  V*  asked  the  earl.  The  king  Dwned  that 
his  adversaiy  continued  to  advance*  Mnlgrave  shook  his 
head,  with  a  melancholy  air/  James  had  summoned  his 
council  to  meet  the  nest  morning  at  nine  o'dockj  without 
any  iatention  of  Jbeihg  present  it  has  been  generally  said ; 
but  his  mind  was  in  too  unsettled  a  state  to  be  firm  to  anj 
purpose  long.  About  midnight  he  rose  and  disguised  himsdf 
in  a  black  periwig  and  plain  dothes,  left  his  bedroom  hj  the 
httle  door  in  the  ruelle,  and  attended  only  by  sir  Edward 
Hales,  who  was  waiting  for  him,  descended  the  backstairs, 
fmd  crossing  privy-gardens,  as  the  queen  had  done  two  ni^ts 
before,  got  into  a  hackney-coach,  proceeded  to  the  Horse* 
lisny,  and  crossed  the  Thames  ia  a  little  boat  with  a  sin^e 
pair  of  oars  to  VauxhalL'  James  had  taken  the  great  seal 
with  him  from  Whitehall,  doubtless  with  the  idea  .that  he 
ini'ght  have  occasion  to  use  it  on  his  arrival  in  France,  to  give 
efiect  to  royal  letters,  pardons,  and  oomnussions ;  but  prompted 
by  an  impulse  which  appears  dearly  sjonptomatic  of  a  disor* 
ganized  brain,  he  threw  it  into  the  river  while  crosdng.  It 
was  wdl,  perhaps,  for  some  of  the  leaders  of  therevdution,-* 
happy,  certainly,  for  the  daughters  of  the  unfortunate  king, — 
that  it  was  only  one  of  the  bauUe  tjrpes  of  rq;al  power,  and 
not  himself,  that  he  flung  into  those  dark  deep  waters  in  the 
silence  and  loneliness  of  that  melancholy  voyage.  Many  an 
unsuccessful  speculator  in  modem  times  has  plunged  himself 
into  eternity,  from  causes  &r  less  exdting  than  those  whidi 
had  impelled  the  betrayed  king  and  £Either  to  leave  his  palace 
in  the  dead  of  a  wintiy  night,  with  only  one  companion, 
to  encounter  greater  perils  than  those  from  which  he  fled. 

Horses  stood  ready  for  his  majesty  at  Yauzhall.  He 
mounted  in  haste,  attended  by  sir  Edward  Hales,  and  con« 
ducted  by  his  guide  through  by-ways,  crossed  the  Medway  at 

>  Sheffield  duke  of  Bnddngluin's  Hemoln. 
*  Bedtd  of  king  Jamei'e  dflpsrtnn^  giren  hj  himeetf  to  Hm  nniit  of  Gludllot* 
8e^  elM^  hit  Life. 
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Ailesford-bridge.  He  found  Sheldon^  one  of  liis  equerriea^ 
waiting  for  him  at  Woolpeck  with  a  fresh  relay  of  horses. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  aniTed  at  Emley-feny^ 
near  Fevenham,  and  embarked  in  a  cnstom-houae  hoj,  which 
had  been  hired  fiir  the  passage  bj  sir  Edward  Hales.  The  wind 
was  fiesh,  and  the  vessel  requiring  more  ballast^  the  master  ran 
her  ashore  near  Sheemess.  Unfortonatdy  sir  Edward  Hales, 
while  they  were  waiting  for  the  rising  df  the  tide^  sent  his 
seramt  to  theFeversham  post-office,  and  as  his  seat  was  in  that 
neighbonrhood,  his  Uvery  was  known.'  The  man  was  dodged 
to  the  river  side  by  some  of  the  members  of  a  gang  of  ruf- 
fians, who  had  formed  a  profitable  association  for  stoppngthe 
panic-stricken  Catholios  in  their  flight  toFrance^and  stripping 
them  of  their  property.  These  men  perceiviog  that  sir 
Edward  Hales  was  in  thehoy,  came,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  in 
three  boats,  armed  with  swords  and  pistols,  at  eleven  o'dock 
at  night,  and  boarded  the  hoy  just  as  she  was  b^;inning  to 
float.  They  leaped  into  the  cabin,  and  seized  the  king  and 
his  two  companions,  with  abusive  language.  Sir  Edward 
Hates  perceiving  that  his  majesty  was  unknown,.took  aside 
Ames,  the  leader  of  the  gang,  and  puttikig  fifty  gumeas  into 
his  hand,  promised  him  one  hundred  more  if  he  would  allow 
them  to  escape.  Ames  took  the  money,  and  promised  to  go 
on  shcoe  to  make  arrangements  for  that  purpose;  but  advised 
them  to  give  up  all  their  valuables  into  his  hands,  as  he 
could  not  answer  for  the  conduct  of  his  peojde  while  he  was 
gone. .  The  king  gave  him  three  hundred  guineas,  all  the 
money  he  had,  and  his  watch ;  and,  true  to  his  methodical 
habits  of  business,  took  his  receipt  for  those  trifles.  Ames 
went  off  with  his  prey,  and  then  his  men  came  rudely  about 
the  king,  and  insisted  on  searching  his  person  fw  more  booty. 
James,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  securing  his  coronation  ring, 
ani^  three  great  diamond  bodkins  belonging  to  his  queen.' 

As  soon  as  the  tide  rose  high  enough,  the  ruffians  brou^t 
the  hoy  up  to  Feversham,  and  putting  the  king  and  his  com- 
panioDS  into  a  coach,  carried  them  to  an  inn,  amidst  the  yells 

>  Kiqg  James'*  JoanaL    JSSSm  Gomfpondoioe. 
*Bedtalofkui9Jaiiiai'sdflpwtiB«i  ChaillotMS. 
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and  insidtsof  llie  mob^bywhoniUs  ma^ty  wasiairtakenlar 
tbe  chaplain  of  sir  Edward  Hales,  or  fattier  Petre.  Tbis  mw 
tiie  thiid  agitalixigiiiglit  James  had  paiaed  vithoot  deep  ainoe 
hia  aorrow  f ul  partia^  with  hk  wife  aad  difld.  When  monuag 
camej  a  aeanaiL  among  the  crawdy  wko  had  aenred  ander  him 
when  dvike  of  Yoik,  reeogaiaed  hizD,  and  bisaliiig  into  fean^ 
kadi  and  begged  to  kiaa  faia  hax^  Ovctpowcred  by  ^toB 
toaduDg  proof  id  devotion  fron  bis  hnmfale  hegemmn,  Jamea 
wept.  Theiaatmctiff'eaetcf  homage  peifesmed  fay  the  tn^ 
hearted  oator  betfayed  the  rank  of  die  zoyal  priaoner.  Tbe 
very  raffiaoB  who  had  pkmdered  and  insalted  han,  when 
they  saw  hk  teaia  were  awed  and  melted;  th^  fill  on  their 
kneea^  and  offiexed  to  letom  their  piUBfje.  Jajuea  bade  them 
keep  the  mcney,  and  wonkd  only  recerre  has  sword  and  jewela. 
The  seaneafimnedthemaehreainftoagaard  loand  hk  penoa, 
and  dedaied  "^ that  not  a  laar  of  hk  head  ahoold  be  toodked.''' 
Jamea  oo^  to  have  been  aatkfied  that  he  had  atill  many 
loyal  hearts  among  hk  people.  Efcn  at  Eovenham  some- 
tUn^  Slight  have  been  done^  had  he  been  in  a  atate  of  mind 
to  take  advantage  ef  the  lerabian  at  fcding  maHiiwted  in 
hk  finronr;  bat  he  waa  mot,  and  began  to  tattc  in  a  lamUiag 
and  incoherent  manner.  One  mimite  he  wept,  and  asked 
^  what  ariaDes  he  had  eonanitted  todeaerve  sudi  treatment?" 
laid  "*  that  the  prinee  of  (>aD^  aoB^  not  only  hk  crown,  bat 
hk  Mef*  and  implared  thoee  preaeni  ''to  get  him  a  boat, 
that  he  might  cacape,  or  his  blood  woold  be  on  their  heada.^ 
Then  he  aaked  far  pen,  ink,  and  paper;  wrote,  tore,  wrote 
i^ain;  and  at  last  aocceeded  in  penning  a  brief  sommons  to 
hard  Windiekea.^  That  nobleman  hastened  to  hk  majesty, 
who  then  demanded  to  be  eondneted  to  the  house  of  the 
mayor.  The  rabUe,  excited  by  the  base  publican,  Edwards, 
dfageeted  to  hk  remo¥al,  but  the  seamen  earned  the  point; 
though  with  £fficnlty.  The  mayw  was  an  honest  man,  Imd 
treated  Ins  soyereign  with  all  the  respect  in  hk  power.  James 
talked  wildly,  and  of  thmgs  little  to  the  purpose^ — ^  of  the 
mrtaes  of  ^  Wktifired's  wdil,  and  Us  loss  of  a  pieoe  of  the 

*■  Jonnifll  of  Jtmei  H.,  cited  hy  Maqplhenoiu 
*  CoDtiniMtor  of  TIFnAiiifodu 
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tme  cross,  which  had  belonged  to  Edwwd  Ae  Confesaor.^^ 
He  w»  finidly  seised  with  another  fit  of  bkeding  at  the  nose^ 
which  jMrbbahly  aveited  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  or  firensjr,  bat 
made  him  rety  Ak  and  weak.  The  ead  of  Winchelsea,  who 
had  been  groovi  of  the  bedchamber  to  hia  majestj  when 
dnke  of  Yoik,  and  had  married  the  aeeompKshed  Amie 
Kingsmill,  a  fiiniorite  maid  of  honour  of  the  qoeen,  was 
mndi  oonoenied  at  the  state  in  which  he  foond  his  ruydi 
master,  and  beaoi^ht  him  not  to  persist  in  hia  rash  deaign  of 
leafing  England,  reasoned  with  him  on  Ae  minona  effect 
audi  a  step  mnst  have  on  hia  afiws^  and  at  kst  soooeeded 
in  calming  him.  James  made  hm  levd-lieatenant  of  tba 
ecmty  of  Kent,  and  goferuor  of  Dover-eastl^  on  the  spot. 
The  next  day  sir  James  Qxendon  came  with  the  militia, 
muder  pietence  of  gnardmg  his  majesty  from  the  rabbl^  bol 
in  leaKty  to  prevent  him  from  escaping/— a  pfece  of  gratmtoos 
baseness  for  which  he  waa  not  thanked  by  WilKam.' 

For  neaxly  two  days  no  one  in  London  knew  what  had 
become  of  hos  majesfy.  On  the  morning  ci  the  13th  of 
December^  an  hmest  Kentish  peasant  presented  himsdf  at 
the  door  of  the  conncil-diamber  at  Whitehall,  stating  that 
he  was  a  messenger  from  king  James.  It  waa  hmg  be&ra 
he  cottid  obtain  attention.  At  laat,  Sheffidd  earl  of  Mnl- 
grave  being  apprized  of  his  bosmess,  insisted  cm  bringing 
him  in.  He  delivered  a  letter,  nnsealpd  and  without  supers 
scriptiou,  coiitainmg  one  sentence  only,  written  m  the  wdl* 
known  hand  of  their  fugitive  sovereign,  informing  them  that 
he  waa  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  rabble  at  Fcvenham. 
The  fkithfiil  messenger,  who  had  fuMDed  his  promise  to  Ins 
royal  master  by  d^vering  thzs  letter^  described,  with  tears, 
the  distress  in  whidtl  he  had  left  his  majesty  at  the  inn.'  The 
generous  and  comngeoos  lojalty  of  this  noUe  man  of  low 
degree  onght  to  have  riiamed  the  titled  traitor  Halifiuc,  who 
aat  that  day  as  presi^nt  of  the  councB,  and  woolcl  fiiin  have 
adjonmed  the  assembly  to  prevent  any  thing  being  done  for 

»  Cbatiauirfor  of  MickiBtodi  Jamuf  vnm  pvMb]j  plwakttd  tii  ik^  miikfm 
gold  emattx  and  nmaj  recenUj  taken  oat  of  tU  axflBnof  Sdmtd  Um  Confewar, 
whidi  eoDtained  tbis  reiic. 

'  Beretlij't  Maoan.  *  SheAdd't  Memoin. 
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the  relief  of  the  king;  but  Mulgraye  boldly  stood  foith^  and 
with  a  bunt  of  manly  eloquence  represented  ''the  baseness  of 
leaving  theur  king  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  rabble,  and 
insisted  that  measures  should  be  taken  for  lus  personal  safety, 
since,  with  all  his  popery,  he  was  still  their  sovereign/'  He 
then  proposed  that  lord  Feversham,  with  two  hundred  of  the 
guards,  should  be  instantly  despatched  with  his  majesty's 
coadies  to  invite  him  to  return/  Shame  kept  those  anient 
who  would  fiun  have  opposed  this  motion;  and  the  lords 
Aylesbuiy,  Lichfield,  Yarmouth,  and  Middleton  posted  down 
to  Feversham  to  acquaint  the  king  ''that  his  guards  were 
ooming  to  escort  him  to  London,  whither  his  fiiends  desired 
him  to  return/'  James  acceded  to  thdr  request,  and  com« 
menced  his  journey.  At  Sittingboume  he  was  met  by  his 
guards  and  equipage,  and  many  of  his  £futhful  friends  flocked 
round  him/  He  slept  that  night  at  Rochester,  whence  he 
despatched  lord  Feversham  with  a  letter  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  inviting  him  to  come  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
an  amicable  treaty.  Every  one  was  at  this  time  in  unoer« 
tainty  as  to  what  had  become  of  the  queen  and  the  little 
prince.  On  the  15th  of  December,  the  following  paragraphs 
appeared  in  the  journals  of  the  day  :— 

*'The  canent  news  is,  that  the  long,  tjaeen,  and  aD  ilia  vetfaroe  that  w«Dt 
with  the  king,  are  taken  at  Feveraham^  in  Kent.  Otben  mj  that  the  king  la 
dead,  and  has  never  been  out  of  town,  hut  lies  dead,  poisoned  at  St.  Jama's. 
Others  will  have  it  that  tlie  long  is  at  Fevenham,  sick;  that  he  bleeds  very 
nncfa,  and  tiiat  sereral  phyridans  are  gone  down  to  him*  hot  that  the  qoeea 
and  prince  are  arriyed  safe  at  Donkirk.   Others  si^  that  they  axe  in  England.* 

The  next  day,  December  ISth,  James  returned  to  his  capitalj 
and  was  greeted  with  impassioned  demonstrations  of  aflfecticm. 
As  he  rode  through  the  city  to  Whitehall,  a  body  of  gentle* 
men,  forming  a  volunteer  guard  of  honour,  preceded  him 
bareheaded.  The  bells  rang  joyously,  and  the  air  was  rent 
with  the  acclamations  of  people  of  idl  d^rees,  who  ran  ia 
crowds  to  welcome  him.  These  manifestations  of  loyalty 
were  far  more  flattering,  spontaneous  as  they  were,  and  the 
fiee-will  offerings  of  popular  sympathy  in  his  distress,  than 

'  Sheffield's  MenKurs.    Mscphenon.    Lingard.    James's  JoomaL 
*  Joomal  of  King  James.    Macphemon.    Bomet 
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if  he  had  returned  fiN>m  a  decuive  Tictory  over  the  faroea  of 
the  Dutch  prince.  Yet  eveiy  art  htd  been  used  to  alarm 
the  metropoIiB  with  warnings  and  incendiary  outcries  of  Irish 
and  popish  massacres ;  but  in  spite  of  every  things  the  people 
showed  thaty  though  they  hated  popery,  they  loved  the  king. 
Whitehall  was  never  more  crowded  than  on  that  occasion, 
even  to  the  royal  bedchamber/ 

Among  the  numerous  candidates  for  audience  was  a  depu- 
tation from  the  fieebooters  at  Feversham,  who  came  to  beg 
his  nugesty's  pardon  for  their  late  outrage,  and  to  proffer 
onoe  more  a  restitution  of  the  gold  of  which  they  had  rifled 
him.  James  not  only  bade  them  keep  it,  but  gave  them 
ten  guineas  to  drink  his  health.'  Cheered  by  the  apparent 
reaction  that  had  taken  jiace,  the  king  exerted  himself  to  hold 
hiB  court,  and  supped  in  state.  ''  I  stood  by  him  during  his 
supper,^'  says  lord  Dartmouth,  "  and  he  told  me  all  that  had 
happened  to  him  at  Feversham  with  as  much  unconoemedness 
as  if  they  had  been  the  adventures  of  some  other  person,  and 
directed  a  great  deal  of  his  discourse  to  me,  though  I  was 
but  a  boy/^'  That  night  the  metropolis  was  illuminated,  and 
the  streets  were  full  of  bonfires*  Scarcely,  however,  had  the 
king  retired  to  his  bedchamber,  when  Zulestein  demanded 
an  immediato  audience,  being  charged  with  letters  from  the 
Dutch  prince,  his  master,  requiring  that  his  majesty  should 
remain  at  Rochester  while  he  came  to  sojourn  in  London* 
James  rq^lied,  *  that  the  request  came  too  late;  and  as  he 
was  now  in  London,  a  personal  interview  could  the  better 
take  place.''  The  oidy  outrage  that  elicited  an  expression  of 
anger  was  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  his  accredited  mes* 
seuger,  lord  Feversham;  he  expressed  surprise  and  indigna- 
tioi^  and  wrote  to  the  prince  demanding  his  release.^  William 
was  now  acting  as  king  of  England  de  facto,  without  any 
other  authority  than  that  bestowed  upon  him  by  foreign  troops 
and  deserters. 

James  was  without  money,  and  those  who  ought  to  have 
offered,  unasked,  to  supply  his  exigencies,  ^ibited  a  churlish 

'Joamalorjaiief.   Life  ditto.   Bimwt.   Mackiwtoth,   Kennet.   Echatd. 
'  SDit  CoRwpoDdeDoe.  '  Koto  in  New  Banet        ^  James'i  JonnioL 
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^rit  truly  diflgraoefel.  Loid  Beliaqn^  a  Bomaii-aithoik 
refbsed  to  aasbt  liim  with  die  loui  of  a  thoiuand  |Hioiid%^  and 
a  base  legaid  to  pune-preeennMaoa  thianed  hia  pieseiioe- 
diamber  the  next  momiiig.  It  was  tiiea  that  two  noUe 
geademen^  Cohn  earl  of  Baloaxxes,  and  the  galknt  Tiaoomit 
Dundee,  psesenisd  themaebeB,  charged  with  offers  <tf  aerrke 
from  his  privy  council  in  Soodaad.  "  They  were  recared 
affidctionatdy  by  the  king,  but  observed  that  none  were  with 
him  but  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber.  One  of 
the  generals  of  his  disbanded  army  entered  while  tiiey  were 
there,  and  told  the  king  Ihat  most  of  hia  generals  and  ooloads 
of  his  guards  had  assembled  tiiat  morning,  upon  obsetringthe 
unirersal  joy  of  Ihe  dty  on  his  return;  that  the  result  of 
their  meeting  was  to  tdl  his  majesty,  that  much  was  itiU  in 
their  power  to  serve  and  defend  him ;  that  most  part  (tf  the 
disbanded  army  was  either  in  London  or  near  it,  and  that  if 
he  would  order  them  to  beat  their  dnnns,  diey  were  confident 
twex^  thousand  men  could  be  got  together  befi»e  the  end  of 
the  day.*  '  My  ford,'  said  the  kmg,  '  I  know  you  to  be  my 
friend,  sincere  and  honourable ;  the  men  who  sent  you  are  not 
so,  a»d  I  escpeet  nothing  from  them/  He  then  said,  'Itwas 
a  fine  day,  and  he  would  take  a  walk.^  None  attended  him 
but  Colin  and  lord  Dundee.  When  he  was  in  the  Mall,  he 
stopped  and  looked  at  them,  and  asked  *  how  they  came  tobe 
with  him,  when  all  the  world  had  forsaken  him  and  gcme  to 
the  piince  of  Orange?'  Colin  said,  ^thcsr  fiddity  to  so  good 
a  master  would  ever  be  the  same ;  they  had  nothing  to  do  wilh 
the  prince  of  Orange.'  Then  said  the  king,  'Will  you  two, 
as  gentlemen,  ny  yon  haTe  still  an  attadbment  to  me?' 
'  Sir,  we  do.' — '  Will  you  ^ve  me  yoto  hands  upon  it,  as  men 
of  honour?'  They  did  so.  '  WeD,  I  see  yon  are  the  men  I 
always  took  you  to  be ;  yon  shall  know  all 'my  intentions.  I 
can  no  longer  rearain  here  but  as  a  dphor,  or  be  a  prisoner  to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  yon  know  there  is  but  a  small  dis- 
tance between  the  prisons  and  die  graves  of  longs ;  therefore 

'  ContSiraater  of  Mafflrintoah. 
•  Kogtrnphiaa  aoiiee  of  OoUb  «rl  of  Bdano,  by  Wd  Uidii^,  Ins  de- 
'Aidants  from  the  orig^oal  fiynilj  docanwiiti.    Frintod  Iqr  the  BuiulgriisCXiib. 
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I  go  for  Fnaoe  immediately.  "Wlien  Aere^  you  shall  fasre 
my  iiMtnictuHiA.  Ton,  lord  Bakanes^  shall  hanre  s  commia- 
akm  to  manage  my  dvil  affium;  and  yon,  lord  Dandee^  to 
command  my  troqw  in  Seodani«''*'' 

James  anmsed  himsdf  duzxDg  some  part  of  this  day^  his 
last  of  regal  authority  in  KngJand,  by  tonching  for  '  tiie  evil/ 
hnTing  snoeeeded  in  borrowing  one  hundred  gnineas  of  hxd 
Godo4;ihm  to  oiaUe  him  to  go  throngfa  the  ceremonial^ — a 
piece  of  gold  being  alvays  bomid  to  the  ana  of  the  patient  by 
the  aovereigny  and  James  had  been  robbed  of  Ins  last  coin  Ir/r 
the  finebooters  at  Eeversham.    That  night,  when  the  king  was 
about  to  retire  to  bed,  lodl  Oraven  came  to  tdl  him  that  the 
Dntdi  guards,  horse  and  foot^  were  mardiing  tluxmgh  the 
pmrk^inordercf  battle,  to  take  possession  of  Whitehall.    The 
atontold  earl,  thoo^  in  his  eightieth  year,  prcrfessed  his  deter- 
niinatann  rather  to  be  cut  to  pieces  than  resgn  his  po0t  at 
WhitehaU  to  the  Dutdi;    "bnt  the  king/^  says  Sheffidd, 
^  prevented  that  nnneoessary  bloodshed  with  a  gresit  deal  of 
and  kindness/^     He  sent  for  count  Sofans,  the  Dutch 
and  told  hhn  there  must  be  some  nustake: 
^  Were  not  his  arders  for  St  James's  ?''  ISie  count  produced 
ins  orders;  oa  whidi  ^be  long  conmianded  ins  gallant  old  ser- 
vaiit  to  withdraw  his  men.'    The  En^ish  guards  reluctantly 
ganre  place  to  the  forc^ners  by  whom  they  were  sup^seded ; 
end  the  king  retired  to  bed,  foncying  tbisit  he  had  purdiased 
ene  ni^^s  rspos^  at  any  rate,  by  this  concession.    Worn 
out  by  the  agoniBng  caaatement  and  continooos  Tigils  of  the 
kflt  dreadful  week^  he  sl^  and  so  profoundly,  that  to  hare 
dismissed  his  o'enrearied  spirit  from  its  mottel  tenement  by 
one  swift  and  subtle  stroke  would  have  been  a  CMp  de  grace. 
Agreater  barbarity  was  committed.  WiHiamsent  ddibaratety 
to  rouse  his  unfortunate  unde  from  tiiat  happy  oblivion  of 
ins  sufEerings,  with  the  inaoknt  message  ^  that  it  was  thought 
;  tat  him  to  lessre  his  pahoe  by  ten  o'doek  the  next 
:  :**  three  Eng^Ush  peers  were  found  oapdUe  <tf -under- 
taking ike  eonunissaon.    The  plan  was  suggested  by  Halifax, 

*  niognqpliSal  notice  of  CoGn  enrl  oTBaleoiTeR,  hy  lord  Lisdmy. 
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who  adnsod  William  to  employ  the  Dutch  officers  on  this 
tmgradous  errand :  ''  By  yomr  fiEtvour,  my  lords/'  said  Wil'^ 
liam,  sternly,  ''  the  advice  is  yonxs,  and  you  shall  cany  it 
yourselves/'  naming  Halifiix,  Delamere,  and  Shrewsbury.  At 
two  o'dod^  in  the  morning  this  worthy  trio  presented  them- 
selves at  the  door  of  king  James's  ante-chamber,  and  knock* 
ing  loudly,  rudely  demanded  admittance  to  his  presence*  The 
earl  of  Middleton,  who  was  lord  in  waiting,  told  them  the 
king  was  in  bed  and  asleep,  and  begged  them  to  wait  till 
morning.  They  replied,  ''they  came  from  the  prince  of 
Orange  with  a  letter,  and  they  must  deliver  it  that  instant.^ 
Hiddleton  approached  the  royal  bed,  and  drew  back  the  cur* 
tain,  but  the  king  was  in  so  sound  a  sleep  that  it  did  not 
wake  him.  Lord  Middleton  was  compelled  to  speak  loudly 
in  his  ear  to  dispel  his  death-like  slumber/  He  started  at 
first,  but  perceiving  Middleton  kneeling  by  him,  asked  what 
was  the  matter,  and  bade  him  admit  the  messengers. 

When  they  entered,  James  recognised  two  open  enemies, 
Shrewsbury  and  Delamere,  and  one  &iae  servant,  Hali&x, 
whom  he  had  employed  as  one  of  his  commissioners  to  negoti- 
ate a  treaty  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  had  thus  afforded 
an  opportunity  both  of  deceiving  and  betraying  him, — another 
painful  lesson  for  the  royal  Timon  of  British  history,  on  his 
want  of  attention  to  moral  worth  in  those  on  whom  he  be- 
stowed his  confidence.  Hali&x  behaved  with  smgular  dis- 
respect to  his  sovereign  on  this  occasion,  and  when  Jamea 
objected  to  Ham-house,  the  place  named  for  him  to  retire  to 
by  William,  as  ''a  very  ill  winter-house,  being  damp  and 
unfiunished,''  he  treated  his  majesty's  objections  with  con- 
tempt. James  said  he  should  prefer  going  to  Rochester  if 
he  left  town,  and  after  some  discussion  it  was  so  agreed, — bat 
that  he  should  go  by  water,  attended  by  the  Dutch  guards. 
When  James  wished  to  go  through  the  dty,  Hali&x  ruddy 
overruled  that  plan,  by  saying  ''  it  would  breed  disorder  and 
move  compassicm.^"  The  next  morning,  December  18th,  was 
wet  and  stormy,  but  though  James  told  the  three  lords  who 
had  undertaken  the  ungracious  office  of  expelling  him  from 
*  *^i|iM*i  Liik    CburendonDkgr.    Dalrpagie,         *  King  Jamm'tf  Journal 
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hk  palace  that  the  weather  was  unfit  for  the  voyage^  HalifiEis 
insisted  upon  it.  The  foreign  ministers^  and  a  few  of  his  own 
peers  and  gentlemen^  came  to  take  leave  of  him,  which  they 
did  with  tears,  and,  as  a  last  mark  of  respect,  attended  him 
to  the  water^s  edge.  Notwithstanding  the  tempestuous  wind 
and  the  heavy  rain,  which  now  fell  in  torrents,  the  banks  of 
the  river  were  crowded  with  sympathizing  spectators,  who 
came  to  take  a  parting  look  of  their  unfortunate  sovereign. 
At  twelve  o'clock  James  entered  the  barge  appointed  for  his 
convoy,  attended  by  five  Mthful  gentlemen,  who  volunteered 
to  accompany  him ;  viz.,  the  earls  of  Arran,  Aylesbury,  Dum- 
barton, Lichfield,  and  lord  Dundee.  They  were  his  only 
British  escort :  he  had  asked  for  a  hundred  of  his  own  foot- 
guards,  and  was  peremptorily  denied.  A  hundred  Dutch 
soldiers  went  in  boats  before  and  behind  the  royal  barge,  but 
they  were  so  long  in  embarking  that  the  tide  was  lost,  and 
the  king  remained  a  full  hour  sitting  in  the  barge  waiting 
their  convenience,  exposed  to  the  storm,  before  the  signal  was 
given  for  the  rowers  to  move  on.^  '^  The  English  were  very 
sorrowful  at  seeing  him  depart,''  says  Barillon;  ''most  <^ 
them  had  tears  in  their  eyes.  There  was  an  appearance 
of  consternation  in  the  people  when  they  found  tlmt  their 
king  was  surrounded  by  Dutch  guards,  and  that  he  was,  in 
fact,  a  prisoner.''  Evelyn,  in  his  diary  for  that  day,  records 
the  departure  of  his  royal  master  in  these  brief  but  expres* 
sive  words :  ''  I  saw  the  king  take  barge  to  Gravesend,  a  sad 
sight !  The  prince  comes  to  St.  James's,  and  fiUs  Whitehall 
with  Dutch  goards."  Even  then,  if  James  could  have  been 
roused  from  the  morbid  lethargy  of  despair  into  which  the 
mmatural  conduct  of  his  daughters  and  the  treachery  of  his 
ministers  had  plunged  him,  his  Dutch  nephew  might  have 
had  cause  to  repent  of  his  expedition.  Ministers,  coundllors, 
and  general  officers  might  be  false  to  their  oaths  of  allegianoe, 
bat  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  true,  and  eageir  to 
fig^t  for  their  native  sovereign  if  he  would  but  have  trusted 
to  their  lojralty.  The  greatest  offence,  after  all,  that  James 
ever  gave  to  this  oountiy,  and  for  which  he  never  has  been 

1  King  James'i  JonnuL 
TOL,  VI.  U 
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forgiren,  was,  that  he  suffered  himsdf  to  be  driven  away  by 
a  foreign  prince  without  a  struggle.  The  season  of  manly 
enterprise  was  past,  and  he  felt  incapable  of  grapfding  with 
the  storm  in  his  present  state  of  mind  and  body. 

The  nnfortunate  king  did  not  arrive  at  Oravesend  till  se- 
ven in  the  evening,  wet  and  weary,  long  after  dark.    He  was 
oompelkd  to  sleep  there  that  night,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Eckins,  an  attcnney.     '^  The  next  morning,^'  James  says,  ''he 
received  a  blank  pass  from  the  prince  of  Orange,  which  he 
had  desired,  in  order  to  send  one  over  to  the  queen,  believing 
her  landed  before  that  in  France,  with  her  son.'''     The  ex- 
pression  is  a  little  mysterious,  as  if  the  king  meant  to  enable 
Maiy  Beatrice  to  return  to  him  again,  according  to  her 
earnest  wish,  after  he  had  been  so  eager  to  send  her  away, — 
another  ^jrmptom  of  the  unsettled  state  of  his  mind.     At  ten 
liie  next  morning  he  proceeded,  under  the  escort  of  the  Dutch 
guards^  to  Bochester,  where  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
house  of  sir  Bichard  Head.     During  the  three  days  he  re» 
mained  at  Bochester,  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  sent  daily  to 
entreat  him  not  to  withdraw.     Every  hour  the  king  received 
visits  from  gentlemen  and  officers,  who  b^ged  him  to  remain 
in  England.*     While  others  reasoned  with  calmness,  the  fiery 
Dundee  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  desponding  spirit  of  his 
heartbroken  sovereign.     ''  Make  your  stand  here,''  said  he, 
''and  summon  your  subjects  to  their  allegiance.     Give  me 
your  commission,  I  will  undertake  to  collect  ten  thousand 
men  of  your  disbanded  army  togeth^,  and  with  them  I  will 
cany  your  standard  through  England,  and  drive  the  Dutch 
and  their  prince  before  you.''     The  king  said  ''he  believed 
it  might  be  done,  but  it  would  cause  a  civil  war;  and  he 
would  not  do  so  much  mischief  to  the  English  nation,  which 
he  loved,  and  doubted  not  but  his  feaple  would  soon  onne 
to  their  senses  again.'''    Instead  of  following  the  counsels 
of  Dundee,  he  sat  inactively,  repeating  to  himseli^  ''  God  help 
me,  whom  can  I  trust?  My  own  children  have  forsaken  me.'' 

>  Joamaof  JaaMtH.  'Ibid.    CSarendoa Diaiy. 

*  ThiB  ooBYenation  wm  c  #erbeard  by  David  Middleton,  a  eervant  of  tbe  earl 
Of  Middkton,  while  be  was  mendiBg  the  flre^  and  by  bim  afterwaiids  repeated  to 
Cwte  the  bistorian. 
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Bnmet  pretends  that  James  was  fixed  in  his  determinatiQa 
to  retire  to  France  ''  bjr  an  earnest  letter  from  the  queen, 
reminding  him  of  his  promise  to  foQow  her,  and  urging  its 
fblfihnent  in  very  imperious  language.  This  letter/'  Burnet 
says^  ''was  intercepted,  opened,  and  read/  and  then  finrwarded 
to  die  king  at  Rochester/'  Persons  who  could  be  guilty  of 
the  baseness  of  breaking  the  seal  of  such  a  letter  would  not 
hesitate  at  misrepresenting  its  contents,  whidt  were,  doubt* 
less,  perfectly  consistent  with  the  feminine  tenderness  of  the 
queen's  character,  her  adoring  fondness  for  her  husband,  and 
her  fears  for  his  personal  safety. 

It  is  certain  that  James  had  made  up  his  mind  to  foUcnr 

his  wife  and  son  when  he  quitted  Whitehall  the  first  time,  and 

that  nothing  could  shake  his  resolution.    He  was  playing  the 

game  into  the  hands  of  his  subtle  adversary,  who  was  im^ 

patient  for  him  to  be  gone,  and  had  ordered  the  back  premisea 

of  the  house  at  Rochester  where  he  lodged  to  be  left  xa^ 

guarded,  to  allow  him  every  fedlity  for  escape.  Before  sitting 

down  to  supper  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  December  the 

22nd,  James  drew  up  the  well-known  paper,  containing  the 

reasons  which  impelled  him  to  withdraw  for  the  present.     In 

this  declaration  the  unfortunate  monarch  sums  up,  in  simple 

but  forcible  language,  the  outrages  and  insults  to  which  he 

had  been  subjected  by  the  prince  of  Orange ;  but  when  he 

alludes  to  the  unprincipled  aspersion  on  the  birth  of  his  son^ 

Ins  style  becomes  impassioned.   ^'  What  had  I  then  to  expect  ?" 

he  adu,  ^'from  one,  who  by  all  arts  had  taken  such  pains  to 

make  me  appear  as  black  as  hell  to  my  own  people,  as  well  as 

to  all  the  world  besides  ?^'    His  concluding  words  are  neither 

those  of  a  tyrant  nor  a  bigot :  *^  I  affesl/*  says  he,  ''  to  all 

who  are  considering  men,  and  have  had  experience,  whether 

any  thing  can  make  this  nation  so  great  and  flourishing  as 

liberty  of  conscience?     Some  of  our  ndghbouis  dnead  it/' 

This  paper  James  gave  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  with  orders 

that  it  should  be  printed  as  soon  as  he  was  gone.     He  then 

took  leave  of  his  few  feithful.  followera  and  retired  to^^bed* 

^  **  There  was,  tt  least,  as  nracb  of  thelwriMiruai  as  the  poKtidan,  in  Ireakiog 
ibtA  most  sacred  seal."— GoDturaatar  of  Maddntosb. 

v2 
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Between  twelve  and  one  on  the  moroing  of  the  23Td  he  roee^ 
and  attended  only  by  his  natural  son^  the  duke  of  Berwick, 
Mr.  Biddulph^  and  De  Labadie^  the  husband  of  the  prince  of 
Wales's  nurse^  left  the  house  by  a  back  stair  and  postern 
door.  At  partings  James  drew  a  ring  fix>m  his  own  finger 
and  placed  it  on  that  of  his  loyal  host^  sir  Richard  Head,  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  dutiful  and  a£fectionate  attention 
he  had  received  while  under  his  roof,  with  these  pathetic 
words :  ''  This  is  the  only  present  an  unfortunate  king  is  able 
to  bestow.'' '  His  majesty  found  captain  Macdonald  in  the  gar- 
den, ready  to  guide  him  to  the  place  where  captain  Tievanion 
waited  with  a  boat.  These  two  faithful  officers  rowed  his 
majesty  and  his  companions  to  a  sony  fishing-smack  that  lay 
a  little  below  Sheemess.  In  this  vessel  king  James  crossed 
the  wintry  waves,  and,  as  usual,  encountered  very  rough 
weather,  many  hardships,  and  some  danger.'  The  circum- 
stances under  which  James  left  England  have  been  illus- 
trated by  a  noble  young  author  of  our  own  times  in  a  pathetic 
poem,  in  which  the  following  striking  lines  occur : — 

«  We  thonght  of  andent  Lear,  with  the  tempest  overhead* 
DisGTOwxied,  hetrayed,  ahandoned,  hat  XMUght  oonld  hreak  hia  will, 
Kot  Mary,  his  false  Beg^n, — nor  Anne,  his  Goneril."  ' 

The  tragedy  of  real  life  is  sometimes  strangely  mingled  with 
circumstances  of  a  comic  character,  which  appear  the  more 
ridiculous,  perhaps,  jGrom  the  revulsion  of  feeling  they  are  apt 
to  produce  on  persons  labouring  under  the  excitement  of 
excessive  grief.  King  James,  in  the  midst  of  his  distress 
during  this  melancholy  voyage,  felt  his  mirth  irresistibly  ex- 
cited, when  he  saw  the  brave  captain  Trevanion  attempting 
to  fry  some  bacon  for  his  refection  in  a  fiying-pan  that  had 
a  hole  it,  which  that  gallant  officer  was  compeUed  to  stop  with 
a  pitched  rag;  at  the  sight  of  this  expedient  the  king  gave 

^  The  ring,  which  la  a  fair  emerald  set  roond  with  diamonds,  has  heen  car^ 
fhlly  preserved  hy  the  &mily  of  sir  Richard  Head,  and  is  at  prasent  in  the  pes- 
aesrion  of  his  descendant  the  hon.  Mrs.  Herhert,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
oommnnication  of  this  interesting  &ct,  which  has  also  been  noticed  by  the  kte 
sir  Egerton  Biydges,  in  his  edition  of  CoUins's  Peerage,  nnder  the  article 
Carnarvon.  '  Jocrmal  of  James  IL's  life. 

'  From  Historic  Fancies,  by  the  hon.  George  Sydn^  Smythe,  icp.,  a  vohmM 
replete  with  noble  and  chiTaliic  sentiments. 
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tmy  to  immoderate  laughter,  which  was  renewed  when  the 
captain  proceeded  to  tie  a  cord  round  an  old  cracked  can,  to 
make  it  in  a  condition  to  hold  the  drink  they  had  prepared 
for  him.  A  keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous  is  often  a  happy 
provision  of  nature  to  preserve  an  overcharged  heart  from 
breaking  under  the  pressure  of  mortal  sorrow.  It  was  well 
for  the  Mien  majesty  of  England  that  he  could  laugh  at 
things  which  were  melancholy  indications  of  his  calamitous 
reverse  of  fortune.  The  laughter,  however,  was  medicinal, 
for  he  ate  and  drank  heartily  of  the  coarse  tare  that  was  set 
before  him,  and  always  declared  that  he  never  enjoyed  a  meal 
more  in  his  life.  James  landed  at  the  small  village  of  Am^ 
bletense,  near  Boulogne,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
December  the  25th,  being  Christmas-day,  o.s.* 

Mary  Beatrice,  meantime,  whom  we  left  at  MontrienI, 
reached  Abbeville  on  the  21st,  where  she  slept  and  passed 
the  Saturday,  which  was  kept  in  France  as  New-year's 
day,  N.s.  She  arrived  at  Poix  on  the  Sunday  at  two  o'clock: 
she  was  there  apprized  that  Louis  XIV.  intended  to  assign 
one  of  the  most  stately  palaces  in  France,  the  chftteau  of 
St.  Germains,  for  her  residence.  When  her  majesty  ap- 
proached Beauvais,  the  bishop  and  all  the  principal  people  in 
the  town  came  out  to  meet  and  welcome  her.  ''llie  same 
had  been  done,''  pursues  our  authority,  ''  in  all  other  places 
through  which  she  passed ;  but  this  bishop  offered  particular 
marks  of  respect  and  generous  attention  to  the  rojral  fugi- 
tive, and  she  remained  at  Beauvais  till  Tuesday  the  2Sth, 
when  she  received  the  welcome  news  that  oiur  king  had  left 
London."* 

As  soon  as  Louis  XIV.  heard  of  the  landing  of  king 
James,  he  despatched  one  his  equerries,  M.  le  Grand,  to 
inform  the  anxious  queen  of  that  event,  and  to  present  his 
complimentary  greetings  to  her.  The  dauphiness  sent  the 
due  de  St.  Simon  with  friendly  messages  fix)m  herself.   They 

*  Mary  Beatrice  bad  1cq>t  that  ftetiTal  ten  days  before,  oooordiiig  to  newetyle^ 
whSk  at  Boulogne.  The  dates  nsed  by  the  historian  of  her  journey  to  St  Qer- 
mains  belong  to  that  oompntation,  which  had  been  adopted  in  France ;  but  to 
-avoid  oonftisioii,  they  ar«  in  this  memoir  made  oonfbrmable  to  the  dates  nsed  by 
English  historians.  *MS.KanatiyeoftheEscHM. 
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found  the  royal  trayeller  at  Beaumont.  The  tidings  of  her 
husband's  safety  appeared  to  console  her  for  all  her  mis- 
fortunes ;  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven^  she  exclaimed,  "  Then 
I  am  happy  I''  and  praised  God  alond,  in  the  fulness  of 
her  heart.^  Mindful,  however,  of  lihe  ceremonial  observ- 
ances that  were  expected  of  her,  she  composed  herself  suffi- 
ciently to  return  suitable  acknowledgments  for  the  friendly 
attentions  and  courtesies  of  the  French  sovereign,  the  dauphin, 
and  the  danphiness,  which  she  did  with  much  grace,  and 
exiM^ssed  herself  deeply  grateful  for  all  the  king  of  France 
had  done  &r  her.  The  gentlemen  then  withdrew,  leav- 
ing her  to  the  free  indvlgence  of  her  natural  emotions, 
while  she  wrote  to  the  king,  her  husband,  a  letter,  which  she 
despatched  by  Mr.  Leybum,  one  of  her  equerries,  who  had 
joined  her  after  her  retreat  to  France.  "  When  we  returned,'^ 
•ays  monsieur  Dangeau,  who  was  one  of  the  deputation  from 
the  court  of  France,  '^  w^  found  her  majesty  still  transported 
with  joy.'^  The  sudden  transition  from  misery  to  happiness 
is  always  trying  to  a  sensitive  temperament.  Mary  Beatrice, 
who  had  been  enabled  to  subdue  the  violence  of  her  grief  by 
pious  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  had  borne  up  under 
fiitigue  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  tortures  of  suspense, 
but  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  too  much  for  her  corporeal 
powers.  She  was  attacked  with  spasmodic  hysterics,  and  fw 
two  hours  her  agonies  were  so  excruciating,  as  to  cause  great 
distress  and  some  alarm  tp  hex  faithful  little  retinue;  but 
after  a  time  the  epasms  abated,  and  she  became  composed.' 

The  duchess  of  Portsmouth,'  who  was  at  the  court  of 
France  with  her  son  the  duke  of  Richmond,  had  the  effironteiy 
to  prc^Kxse  coming  to  meet  the  exiled  queen  of  England,  but 
the  due  de  Lauzun  sent  word  to  her,  '^  that  her  majesty  would 
^ee  no  one  till  she  arrived  at  St.  Germains.'^    Maiy  Beatrice 

^l[8.KantitiyeoftfaeEMftpe.  Jhagmu 
'  Naxrative  of  the  Escape. 
'  This  impadent  woman  had  set  her  mind  on  obtaining  an  appdntment  as 
lidj  of  the  bedcbamber  to  the  ▼irtncKis  consort  of  Jamea  IL,  thoogh  she  had 
given  her  great  annoyance  when  duchess  of  York,  and  also  by  il^flagmwufiiig  tli» 
iMse  slanders  touching  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  Throngh  the  interces- 
aion  of  the  duke  of  Richmond  she  finally  carried  her  point,  a  dxcomstance  deeply 
toheiegwtted.  J  if-   ->  w 
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made  id  exception  from  this  role,  in  favour  of  ladies  whooe 
rank  and  Tirtues  qualified  them  to  offer  her  marks  of  sym- 
pathy and  attention.  When  the  duchess  of  Nerers  came  ta 
pay  her  a  visit  at  Beanmont^  she  received  her  most  affection* 
atdy  and  kined  her.  In  the  afternoon  of  December  28th9 
Mary  Beatrice  drew  near  St.  Germains.  Lonis  XIV.  came  in 
state  to  meet  and  welcome  her,  with  his  son  the  daiqshin,  his 
brother,  monsieor,  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  officera 
of  his  household :  hiscavakade  consisted  of  a  hundred  coadiea 
and  six.  He  awaited  the  i^iproach  of  his  fidr  and  royal  guesfe 
at  Chaton,  a  picturesque  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine^ 
below  the  heists  of  St.  Germains*en-Laya^  As  soon  as  her 
majesty's  eoriigt  drew  near,  Louis,  with  lus  son  and  brother^ 
descended  firom  his  coach  and  advanced  to  greet  her,  8nppos-» 
ing  that  she  had  been  in  the  first  carriage,  which  he  had  sent 
his  officers  to  stop.  That  vehicle,  however,  only  oontained 
the  prince  of  Wides,  his  sub-governess  lady  Strickland,  and 
his  nurses.  They  all  alighted  out  of  respect  to  the  most 
Christian  king,  who  took  the  in&nt  prince  in  his  aims,  kissed 
and  tenderly  embraced  him,  and  made  the  unconscious  babe 
a  gracious  speedi,  promiring  to  protect  and  cherish  faun.' 
Louis  is  said  to  have  been  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
royal  infant,  on  whom  he  lavished  more  caresses  than  he  had 
ever  been  known  to  bestow  on  any  child  of  his  own« 

The  queen  had  in  the  mean  time  alighted  firom  her  coacfa^ 
and  was  advancing  towards  lus  majesty.  Louis  hastened  to 
meet  and  salute  her.  She  made  iJie  most  graceful  acknow* 
ledgments  for  his  sympathy  and  kindness,  both  for  herself  and 
in  the  name  of  the  king  her  husband.  Louis  replied, ''  that  it 
was  a  melandudy  service  he  had  rendered  her  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  that  he  hoped  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  be  more 
useful  soon.''  He  presented  the  dauphin  and  monsieur  to  her 
in  due  f<Hm,  then  led  her  to  his  own  coach,  where  he  pboad 
her  at  his  right  hand.  The  dauphin  and  monsieur  sat  oppo- 
site to  their  majerties.    ''  The  queen,''  says  Dangeau,  **  had 

^  Madame  de  S^rignd.     Dangeatu 
'  Ibid.     Journal  of  James.    Hiitoiy  of  the  Eaoape  of  the  Qoeen  in  tlis 
Mdiiw  OK  xnnoab 
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irith  her  the  marchioness  of  Powis  and  the  signora  Anna  Yit- 
toria  Montecaculi^  an  Italian^  whom  she  loves  very  much/'^ 
And  thus  in  regal  pomp  was  the  exiled  queen  of  England 
conducted  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  palace  of  St.  6ermains-en* 
Laye^  which  was  henceforth  to  be  her  home.  Cheered  by  the 
courteous  and  delicate  attention  with  which  she  was  treated  by 
the  sovereign  of  France^  and  anticipating  a  happy  reunion  with 
her  beloved  consort^  Maxy  Beatrice  smiled  through  her  tears, 
and  chatted  alternately  with  the  king,  the  dauphm,  and  mon- 
sieur, as  they  slowly  ascended  the  lofty  hill  on  which  the 
royal  ch&teau  of  St.  Germains  is  seated.  She  always  called 
Louis  ^'  sire/'  though  the  late  queen,  his  wife,  and  the  dan- 
phiness  only  addressed  him  aa  **  monsieur.^'  When  they 
alighted  in  the  inner  court  of  the  palace,  Louis,  after  placing 
every  thing  there  at  her  command,  led  her  by  the  hand  to 
the  apartments  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
which  were  those  of  the  children  of  France.  This  nursery 
suite  had  been  newly  fitted  up  for  the  prince  of  Wales.  Here 
the  king  took  leave  of  her  majesty :  she  offered  to  attend  him 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  but  he  would  by  no  means  pamit  it.* 
Monsieur  and  madame  Montechevereul,  the  state  keepers 
of  the  palace,  were  there  to  do  the  honours  of  the  household  to 
the  royal  guest,  who  was  treated  and  served  in  all  respects  as 
a  queen.  Her  apartments  were  sumptuously  furnished ;  nothing 
had  been  omitted  that  could  be  of  use  or  comfort  to  her  j 
the  most  exquisite  taste  and  munificence  had  been  displayed 
in  the  arrangement  of  her  dressing-room,  and  especially  her 
table.  Among  the  splendid  toilet  service  that  courted  her 
acceptance,  Maxy  Beatrice  saw  a  peculiarly  el^ant  casket,  of 
which  Tourolle,  the  king's  upholsterer,  presented  her  with  the 
key.  This  casket  contained  6000  Louis-d'ors;  a  delicate  me- 
thod devised  by  the  generous  monarch  of  France  for  relieving 
her  pecuniary  embarrassments.  Mary  Beatrice,  however,  did 
not  discover  the  gold  till  the  next  morning,  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  significant  looks  and  gestures  with  which  Tourolle 
presented  the  key  of  this  important  casket,  her  heart  was  too 

1  Madame  de  S^gn^    Daogeao. 
'  Newt-letter  from  Venmilles,  laxigard'i  Appendix.    Dangean.    S^vign^ 
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{oil  to  pennit  her  to  bestow  a  smgle  thought  apon  it  that 
night.  King  James  had  sent  his  son  Berwick  express,  to  earn 
her  fiituie  fiEtvour  by  bringing  the  intelligence  that  he  was  to 
sleep  at  Bretenil,  and  would  arrive  at  St.  Germains  towards 
the  dose  of  the  following  day.'  Mary  Beatrice  wept  and 
laughed  alternately  with  hysterical  emotion  at  these  tidings. 
The  next  morning,  Louis  and  the  dauphin  sent  to  make 
fimnal  inquiries  after  the  health  of  the  royal  traveller  and  her 
son.  Overcome  by  all  she  had  gone  through,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  her  chamber.  At  six  in  the  evening,  the.  king 
of  France,  with  the  dauphin,  monsieur,  and  the  due  de  Char« 
ires,  came  to  pay  her  majesty  a  visit.  She  was  in  bed,  but 
admitted  these  distinguished  guests :  Loms  came  and  seated 
himself  on  her  bolster,  the  dauphin  stood  near  him,  without 
any  ceremony,  chatting  in  the  fiiendly  and  affectionate  manner 
which  their  near  relationship  to  the  king  her  husband  war- 
ranted. The  chamber  was  full  of  French  courtiers,  who  had 
followed  their  sovereign.' 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  Louis  was  informed  that  the 
king  of  England  was  entering  the  ch&teau,  on  which  he  left 
the  queen,  and  hastened  to  greet  and  welcome  his  unfor- 
tunate  cousin.  They  met  in  the  hall  of  guards;  James 
entered  at  one  door,  as  Louis  advanced  to  meet  him  by  the 
other.  James  approached  with  a  slow  and  fidtering  step, 
and,  overpowered  with  Us  grateftd  sense  of  the  generous  and 
firiendly  manner  in  which  his  queen  and  son  had  been  received, 
bowed  so  low,  that  it  was  supposed  he  would  have  thrown 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  royal  kinsman  if  Louis  had  not  pre- 
vented it,  by  taking  him  in  his  arms  and  embracing  him 
most  cordially  three  or  four  times.  They  conversed  in  a  low 
voice  iqpart  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  Louis  pre- 
sented the  dauphin,  monsieur,  and  the  cardinal  de  Benzi  to  his 
majesty;  and  after  this  ceremonial,  conducted  him  to  the 
apartment  of  the  queen,  to  whom  he  playfully  presented  him 
with  these  words :  ''  Madame,  I  bring  you  a  gentleman  of 
your  acqnaintance,  whom  you  will  be  very  glad  to  see.^' 

'  Dangera.    HMgaL    HS.  Mflmorials. 
'  S^vign^    DangMo,    Kewi-letter  firom  YemOkf^  in  Lingtrd't  Ajypendiz. 
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Mary  Beatrice  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  aad  mdted  into  tears  ; 
and  James  astonished  the  French  courtierSy  by  clasping  her  to 
his  bosom  with  passionate  demonstrations  of  affectton  befoie 
every  body.  ''The  king  of  England/'  says  one  of  the  eye* 
witneBses  of  this  toudiing  soene^  "  closely  embraced  the  qaeea 
his  spouse  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  world/'^  Forgetting 
every  restraint  in  the  transport  of  beholding  that  fidr  and 
fidthful  partner  of  lus  life  once  more,  after  all  their  perils  and 
suiFeriugs,  James  remained  long  enfolded  in  the  arms  of  his 
weeping  queen.  Kind  and  sympathizing  as  Louis  XIV.  was 
to  the  royal  exiles,  there  was  a  want  of  consideration  in  allow- 
ing  any  eye  to  look  upon  the  raptures  of  such  a  meeting.  As 
soon  as  the  first  gush  of  feeling  had  a  little  subsided,  Louis 
led  James  to  the  apartments  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
showed  him  that  his  other  treasure  was  saf(^  and  surrounded 
with  all  the  splendour  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him.  He 
then  reconducted  his  guest  to  the  nteUe  of  the  queen's  bed» 
and  there  took  his  leave.'  James  offered  to  attend  his  majestf 
of  France  to  the  head  of  the  staiiSy  but  Louis  would  not 
permit  it.  ''  I  do  not  think/'  said  Loois,  "  that  either  of  us 
know  the  proper  cerononial  to  be  obeerred  on  these  occa- 
sions, because  they  are  so  rare,  and  therefore  I  bdiere  ws 
should  do  well  in  waiving  ceremony  altogether.''  It  was 
noticed,  however,  that  Louis,  with  his  usual  scrupokNis  atten* 
tion  to  courtesy,  always  gave  James  the  right  hand.  On 
taking  his  final  leave  he  added,  ''It  is  to-day  like  a  visit  to 
me.  You  will  eome  and  see  me  to-morrow  at  Versailles^ 
where  I  shall  do  the  honours ;  and  after  to-morrow  I  shall 
come  again  to  visit  you,  and  as  this  will  be  your  home,  you 
shall  treat  me  as  you  like."  Louis  added  to  these  delicate 
marks  of  firiendship  the  welcome  present  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  which  he  sent  to  his  unfortunate  kinsman  the  follow* 
ing  day,  in  the  way  least  cakmlated  to  wound  bis  pride.  The 
next  day  the  queen  sent  lord  Powis  to  inquire  after  the  health 
of  the  dauphiness,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  her.' 
The  chAteau  of  St.  Gennains,  which  was  assigned  by  Louis 

^  Letter  from  Verwine^  m  Lxngaid'i  Appeodix.    Dangoan. 
siliid.    869iga£.  'Ibad. 
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XIV.  £nr  the  rerideace  of  the  exiled  king  and  qneen  of  Eng- 
land^ was  one  of  the  most  beantifnl  and  healthy  of  all  the 
palaces  of  France.  James  was  already  familiar  with  the 
place^  having  passed  some  years  there  in  his  boyhood  and 
eaily  yonth^  when  a  fugitive  in  France^  mtk  the  queen  his 
mother^  and  the  other  members  of  his  family.  The  remem- 
Inrance  of  his  father's  death,  the  sorrows  and  vicissitudes  thafc 
had  donded  the  mcmiing  of  his  days,  must  have  been  pain- 
liiUy  renewed  by  retoming  to  those  scenes,  after  an  interval  of 
eight-and-twenty  yean,  as  a  fiigitive  once  more,  and  the  only 
Borvivor  of  those  who  had  been  the  companions  of  his  first 
adversily.  Mother,  brotheni,  sist^s,  aU  were  dead ;  nearer  and 
dearer  ties  ci  kindred, — his  own  daughters,  those  who  owed  to 
him  not  only  their  being,  but  the  high  place  they  held  in  the 
world,  the  legitimacy  which,  in  consequence  of  his  honourable 
treatment  of  their  mother,  invested  them  with  the  power  of 
injuring  him,  had  proved  fidse.  The  son  of  his  beloved  sister 
tlie  princess  of  Orange,  his  own  son-in-law,  had  driven  him 
from  his  throne,  and  his  wife  and  in&nt  son  were  involved  in 
his  fidl ;  yet  James  bore  these  calamities  with  a  degree  of 
pldlosophy  which  not  only  astonished  but  ofiended  the  French 
xiobility,  who,  excitable  themselves,  expected  to  see  the  fallen 
king  diq>lay  the  same  emotions  as  the  hero  of  a  tragedy 
cxhilnts  on  the  stage.  They  called  his  calm  endurance  cold* 
nesB  and  insensibility,  because  they  could  not  understand  the 
proud  reserve  of  the  English  character,  nor  appreciate  the 
delicacy  of  that  deep  sorrow  which  shrinks  from  observation. 
It  was  the  wish  of  James  and  his  queen  to  live  as  private 
persons  at  St.  Oermains,  in  that  retirement  which  is  always 
desired  by  the  afficted,  but  it  was  not  permitted.* 

The  sensitive  nand  of  Mary  Beatrice  received  no  pleasure 
from  the  splendour  with  whksk  the  munificence  of  Louis 
XrV.  had  surrounded  her;  she  felt  the  state  of  dependence 
to  which  herself  and  her  unfinrtunate  lord  were  reduced  as  a 
d^radation,  and  every  little  incident  that  served  to  remind 
her  of  it  gave  her  pain.  Her  bedchamber  was  hung  with 
a  superb  set  of  tapestry  from  the  designs  of  Le  Brun,  and 
>  Letten  of  Uadame  d0  8^?]gn^  VOL  tL 
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the  upholsterer  had^  with  artistical  r^;ard  to  pictorial  effect, 
chosen  the  alcove  as  the  fittest  place  for  the  piece  repre- 
sentixig  the  tent  of  Darius.  The  &llen  queen  of  England 
could  not  repose  herself  on  her  bed^  without  having  the 
pathetic  scene  of  the  fEunily  of  that  unfortunate  king  throw- 
ing themselves  at  the  feet  of  Alexander  always  before  her 
^es.  She  felt  the  analogy  between  her  situation  and  theirs 
so  keenly,  that  one  day  she  exclaimed  in  the  anguish  of 
her  heart,  ''Am  I  not  sensible  enough  of  our  calamities, 
without  being  constantly  reminded  of  them  by  that  picture  ?'*^ 
One  of  her  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  repeated  this  obser* 
vation  to  the  French  officers  of  the  household,  and  they 
instantly  removed  the  tableau  of  the  royal  suppliants,  and 
replaced  it  with  another  piece  representing  a  triumph.  The 
queen  reproved  her  faithful  attendant  for  mentioning  a  pas- 
sionate burst  of  feeling  that  appeared  like  a  reproach  to  her 
generous  bene&ctor,  as  if  she  imagined  him  capable  of  insult- 
ing  her  in  her  adversity.  It  is  possible  that  she  might  sus* 
pect  some  little  ostentation  on  the  part  of  his  officers  in  the 
choice  of  the  tapestiy. 

The  court  of  St.  Germains  was  arranged  by  Louis  on  the 
model  of  his  own ;  the  exiled  king  and  queen  found  all  proper 
officers  of  stat«,  gentlemen  ushers,  and  guards  ready  to  receive 
them.  The  French  state  officers  and  attendants  were  quickly 
superseded  by  the  noble  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  emigrants 
who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  king  and  queen.  The 
fidelity  of  the  queen's  household  was  remarkable.  It  is  an 
interesting  &ci,  that  almost  all  her  attendants  applied  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  for  passports  to  follow  her  into  France. 
William  granted  the  passes,  but  outlawed  all  who  used  them, 
and  confiscated  their  property.  An  elegant  poet  of  the  pre- 
sent times  alludes  to  the  sacrifices  incurred  by  cue  of  the 
attached  adherents  of  James's  cause  in  these  pretty  lines : — 

'*  Yet  who  fixr  FowIb  would  not  monRi, 
That  he  no  more  miut  know 
His  fair  red  castle  on  the  hill. 
And  the  pleasant  lands  below  P"* 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice. 
*  Historic  Fandes,  by  the  ban.  George  Sydney  Smytbe. 
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Whole  families  preferred  going  into  exile  together,  rather 
than  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.'  This 
generoQS  spirit  was  by  no  means  conlSned  to  the  Roman- 
catholic  aristocracy.  Instances  of  fidelity,  equally  noble,  are 
recorded  of  members  of  the  church  of  England,  and  even  of 
menial  servants  in  the  royal  household.  The  queen's  old 
coachman,  who  had  formerly  served  Ohver  Cromwell  in  that 
capacity,  followed  his  royal  mistress  to  St.  Germains,  was 
reinstated  in  his  office,  and  continued  to  drive  her  state  coach 
till  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.  Those  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber who  were  compelled  to  remain  in  England  with  their 
husbands  and  fSEonilies,  like  lady  Isabella  Wentworth  and 
Mrs.  Dawson,  rendered  their  royal  mistress  the  most  im- 
portant service  of  all,  by  continuing  to  bear  true  witness  of 
her,  when  it  became  the  fashion  to  calumniate  and  revile  her. 
They  coun^eously  confuted  her  slanderers  on  more  occasions 
than  one.  Even  the  daughter  of  the  false  Sunderland,  the 
young  countess  of  Arran,  bore  constant  testimony  to  the  1^- 
timac^  of  the  little  prince  and  of  the  virtues  of  the  exiled 
queen,  during  the  brief  period  she  survived  the  Revolution. 

Louis  XIY.  allowed  James  and  Mary  Beatrice  50,000 
francs  per  month  for  the  support  of  their  household.  They 
objected  at  first  to  the  largeness  of  the  sum ;  but  found  it,  in 
the  end,  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  extend  adequate  reUef 
to  the  necessities  of  their  impoverished  followers.  At  the  Arst 
court  held  by  the  exiled  king  and  queen  at  St.  Germains, 
James  looked  old,  and  worn  with  fatigue  and  suffering.  Of 
Mary  Beatrice  it  was  said  by  madame  de  Sevign^,  ''The 
queen  of  England's  eyes  are  always  tearful,  but  they  are 
large,  and  veiy  dark  and  beautiful.  Her  complexion  is  clear, 
bat  somewhat  pale.  Her  mouth  is  too  large  for  perfect 
beauty,  but  her  lips  are  pouting,  and  her  teeth  lovely.  Her 
shi^  IB  fine,  and  she  has  much  mind.     Every  thing  she  saya 

*  The  old  CATalier  kmght-baiiseret^  rir  Thomas  StricUaad,  of  Siier^h,  whoid 
ladj,  the  lab-govcmess  of  the  little  prince,  had  accompanied  her  roj^  charge 
to  Vrwice,  followed  her  with  their  four  hc^s,  having  fint  made  over  hk  West- 
nordand  eatotea  to  two  of  his  aerranta,  Thomaa  Shepherd,  the  itewaid,  and 
Robert  Came,  for  the  nominal  amn  of  500/«  The  property  waa  thus  preaerved 
to  hia  eldest  aon  hy  the  integrity  of  thcM  two  honest  men,  who  might  eadly 
bsTo  kept  the  estates  from  proseribed  Jaoobttea. 
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IS  marked  with  ezoeUent  good  sense/'     It  was  the  desire  of 
Louis  XIV.  that  the  dauphiness,  and  the  other  princesses  and 
ladies  of  the  court  of  France,  shoold  pay  a  ceremonial  Tiait 
of  welcome  to  the  qneen  of  England  the  next  day,  but  this 
was  an  object  that  required  more  than  his  power  to  aocon^ 
plish.     The  daaphiness,  fiearing  that  a  fauieuU  would  not  be 
accorded  to  her  in  the  presence  of  her  Britannic  majesty, 
feigned  sickness  as  an  excuse  for  not  performing  the  coorteaj 
prescribed  by  her  august  &ther-in-law  to  his  royal  guests.  She 
kept  her  bed  obstinately  for  several  days.     Madame,  the  wife 
of  the  king's  brother,  said  '^  she  had  a  right  to  a  fimteuil  on 
her  left  hand,  and  that  she  would  not  go  unless  that  were 
allowed/'  neither  would  the  duchesses,  without  being  per- 
mitted to  have  their  tabourets,  the  same  as  in  theb  o?m 
court.     Monsieur  was  very  sulky,  withal,  because  the  queen 
had  not  kissed  him.     Maiy  Beatrice,  though  naturally  lofty, 
behaved  with  much  good  sense  on  this  occasion :  she  referred 
the  matter  entirely  to  the  dedsion  of  the  king  of  France. 
"  Tell  me,''  said  she  to  Louis,  ''  how  you  wish  it  to  be.     I 
will  salute  whomsoever  you  think  proper,  but  it  is  not  the 
custom  in  England  for  me  to  kiss  any  man."     The  king  de- 
cided that  it  should  be  arranged  according  to  the  etiquette  of 
France.     Madame  de  S€vign€,  a  few  days  after,  records  the 
important  fact,  that  "  the  queen  of  England  had  kissed  mon- 
sieui*,  and  that  he  was,  in  consideration  of  having  received  that 
honour,  contented  to  dispense  with  a  fianteuil  in  the  presence 
of  king  James,  and  would  make  no  further  complaints  to 
tiie  king  his  brother.''^ 

Mary  Beatrice  and  her  lord,  though  deprived  of  the  power 
and  consequence  of  crowned  heads,  found  themselves  more 
tiian  ever  fettered  with  those  rigid  etiquettes,  which  axe  cer- 
tainly not  among  the  least  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
royalty.  The  princesses  and  female  nobility  of  France  weie 
scarcely  sane  on  the  point  of  precedency,  and  the  importance 
that  was  placed  by  those  full-grown  children  on  the  privil^e 
of  being  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  a  tabouret  was  ludi* 
crous.     It  was  an  age  of  toys  and  trifles^  but  the  iiritatioa 
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and  excitemeiit  canied  hj  firivoloufl  eonteiitioiis  waa  to  the 
loll  aa  great,  aa  if  tbe  energiea  of  the  parties  concerned  had 
been  ^nployed  for  objects  worthy  of  the  attention  of  rational 
bonga.  The  ooorts  oi  the  Stuart  aoyereigns,  both  in  Scot- 
land and  England,  had  been  conducted  <hi  mare  sensible 
principlea ;  bnt  at  St.  QermainSj  James  and  his  queen  were 
eompdled  to  obsenre  the  same  formal  ceremonials  and  eti- 
qnettea  as  those  obaenred  in  the  conrt  of  France,  or  they 
would  have  been  treated  aa  if  they  had  Mien,  not  only  from 
regal  power,  but  royal  rank.  It  waa  settled  that  the  dauphin 
ahonld  only  sit  on  a  pliofU,  or  folding-chair,  in  the  presence 
of  king  James;  bnt  when  in  company  with  the  queen  alone  he 
akould  be  entitled  to  a  fiuiteniL'  The  arrangement  of  this 
knotty  point  did  not  free  the  royal  exiles  from  p^lexing 
attadu  on  their  patience  in  their  new  position.  The  princes 
of  the  blood  had  their  pretensions  also,  and  it  was  a  much 
matter  to  satisfy  them  than  their  ladies.  The  prin- 
of  the  blood  were  three  or  four  days  before  they  would 
attend  the  court  of  the  queen  of  Enghnd,  and  when  they 
went  there  the  duchesses  would  not  follow  them.  They 
insisted  on  being  treated,  not  only  aeoording  to  the  custom 
of  the  court  of  France,  where  they  had  ihe  privily  of  sitting 
in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  but  according  to  that  of 
England  also,  where  Ihe  monarch  kisses  ladies  of  their  rank 
en  their  presentation.  In  a  word,  the  duchesses  of  France 
demanded  to  be  kissed  by  king  James,  and  to  sit  in  the  pre- 
aence  of  his  queen.  Notwithstanding  the  pleasing  impression 
made  by  the  graceful  and  oonciliat<»y  manners  of  Mary 
Beatrice,  and  the  general  interest  excited  by  her  beauty  and 
her  miflfintsaes,  a  party,  founded  on  jealousy,  waa  excited 
against  her  among  the  French  ladies  by  the  princesses. 

King  James  returned  the  visit  of  the  French  sovereign  in 
state  December  29th,  and  was  received  by  that  monarch  with 
all  the  honours  due  to  royalty.  Louis  presented  him  in  form 
to  the  ^aupMnfutt,  She  stood  at  the  door  of  her  chamber^ 
with  her  ladies,  to  receive  him,  and  th^  conversed  for  a  few 
minutes.  James  then  called  on  the  dauphin,  and  talked  like 
1  MoDoin  and  Aasedotot  of  Iiosk  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. 
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a  oonnoisseur  of  the  fine  pictures,  cabinets^  dunay  and  other 
articles  of  veriu,  with  which  his  apartments  were  decorated. 
His  majesty  afterwards  visited  his  brother-in-law  monsieur, 
madame^  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood.     The  next  day^  the 
dauphin  came  to  St.  Germains,  and  made  formal  state  calls 
on  James,  his  queen,  and  the  infant  prince  of  Wales.     Mary 
Beatrice  ordered  that  he  should  have  a  fauteuil  in  her  pre- 
sence, but  a  lower  one  than  that  in  which  she  sat.    The  dau* 
phiness  pleaded  illness  as  an  excuse  for  not  accompanying 
him.    Mary  Beatrice  accepted  the  apology,  and  wisely  deter- 
mined to  waive  ceremony  by  paying  the  first  visit.^    She  told 
the  dauphin,  that  ''  she  only  delayed  going  to  Versailles,  to 
pay  her  compliments  to  the  king  and  the  dauphiness,  till  she 
could  procure  a  dress  suitable  for  the  occasion.''     In  making 
her  toilette  for  the  court  of  Versailles,  she  knew  that  she 
must  pay  due  attention  to  the  prevailing  modes.     On  this 
occasion  she  was  happily  so  successful,  that  she  had  the  good 
fortune  to  please  the  most  fiistidious  of  the  French  ladies. 
''  When  the  queen  of  England  went  to  visit  the  dauphiness^^' 
says  madame  de  S^vigne,  with  enthusiasm,  "  she  was  dressed 
to  perfection.    She  wore  a  robe  of  black  velvet  over  an 
elegant  petticoat;  her  hair  was   beautifully  arranged;  her 
figure  resembles  that  of  the  princess  de  Conti,  and  is  veiy 
majestic.''    The  king  of  France  came  himself  to  hand  her 
firom  her  coach ;  he  led  her  into  his  presence-chamber,  and 
placed  her  in  a  chair  of  state,  higher  than  his  own.     After 
conversing  with  her  about  half  an  hour,  Louis  conducted  her 
to  the  apartment  of  the  dauphiness,  who  came  to  the  door  to 
receive  her.    The  queen  expressed  some  surprise.  *^  I  thought, 
madame,"   said  she,  ''I  should  have  found  you  in   bed.'' 
^'  Madame,"    replied  the   dauphiness,   "  I  was  resolved  to 
rise,  that  I  might  properly  receive  the  honour  done  me  by 
your  majesty."    Louis  XIV.  withdrew,  because  the  mighty- 
laws  of  court  etiquette  forbade  his  daughter-in-law  to  sit  in 
an  arm-chair  in  his  presence.    When  he  had  departed,  the 
important  ceremony  of  taking  seats  was  successfully  achieved. 
The  exiled  queen  was  inducted  into  the  plaoe  of  honour^  the 
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danpliiness  seated  herself  in  a  fauteuil  on  her  right  hand, 
madame  the  duchess  of  Orleans  on  her  left^  and  the  three 
little  sons  of  the  dauphiness  were  perched  in  three  arm- 
chairs ;  the  princesses  and  duchesses  made  their  appearance, 
and  occupied  their  tabourets  round  the  room.  In  short,  the 
pretended  invalid  held  a  crowded  court  in  her  bedchamber  on 
this  occasion,  and  was  much  elated  at  having  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  queen  of  England  to  pay  her  the  first  visit. 
His  majesty  of  France  being  privately  informed  when  Mary 
Beatrice  rose  to  take  her  leave,  came,  with  his  wonted  cour- 
tesy, to  lead  her  down  stairs  and  place  her  in  her  coach. 
When  Louis  returned  to  the  apartment  of  the  dauphiness,  he 
was  eloquent  in  his  commendations  of  their  royal  guest,  and, 
evidently  with  a  view  of  suggesting  to  his  Gtennan  daughter- 
in-law  that  she  would  do  well  to  imitate  so  perfect  a  model  of 
regal  grace  and  dignity,  he  emphatically  added,  **  See  what  a 
queen  ought  to  be  I''  He  praised  her  charming  manners  and 
her  ready  wit,  and  expressed  his  admiration  of  her  fortitude 
in  adversity,  and  her  passionate  love  for  her  hiisband.'  From 
that  hour  it  became  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  France  to  cite 
the  exiled  queen  of  England  as  the  perfection  of  grace,  de- 
gance,  beauty,  and  female  virtue.  The  grand  numarque  had 
said  it,  and  from  his  decision  there  could  be  no  appeal.  The 
French  duchesses,  who  to  please  the  dauphiness  had  protested 
that,  if  the  receptions  of  the  court  of  St.  Germains  were  to 
be  modelled  after  the  customs  of  that  of  Versailles,  nothing 
should  induce  them  to  kiss  the  hem  of  the  queen  of  England's 
robe,  were  now  ready  to  kiss  her  feet.* 

The  next  day,  at  four  o'clock  precisely,  Mary  Beatrice  was 
favoured  with  a  solemn  state-visit  fix)m  the  duchess  of  Orleans, 
her  dau^ters,  the  duchess  of  Ouise,  and  all  the  princesses  of 
the  blood.  She  kissed  them  all,  gave  ?i  fauteuil  to  the  duchess 
of  Orleans,  and  less  honourable  chairs,  called  pliants,  to  the 
princesses.  As  fiur  as  regarded  their  own  claims,  the  demi- 
royalty  of  France  were  satisfied ;  but  they  took  the  Uberty  of 
requesting  the  queen  to  explain  why  she  permitted  the  signara 
Anna  Montecuculi  to  occupy  a  tabouret  in  her  presence,  as 
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ahe  had  not  tbe  rank  of  a  duchess.  Her  majesty  condescended 
to  explain^  that  she  allowed  her  that  privilege  as  the  lady  in 
waiting.^  These  ladies^  who  were  so  rigid  in  thdr  notions  of 
the  importance  attached  to  chairs  and  stools^  made  no  exception 
against  the  appearance  of  the  infamons  duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
who  also  occupied  a  tabouret  in  that  exclusive  drcle,  having, 
with  the  persevering  effrontery  of  her  class  and  character,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber  in  the  household  of  James's  consort  at  St. 
Germains.  James  was  oompeUed  to  bestow  several  shadowy 
titles  on  his  followers,  to  enable  their  ladies  to  hdd  appoint- 
ments in  his  queen's  bedchamber,  and  to  sit  iu  presence  of 
the  French  court.  He  made  lord  Powis  a  duke,  to  entitle  his 
lady  to  a  tabouret.  ''There  are  four  of  the  queen  of  Enghmd^s 
ladies,^'  says  Dangeau,  **  whom  she  will  have  seated,  when 
there  are  either  princesses'  or  duchesses  of  France  present. 
These  are  lady  Powis,  as  an  English  duchess ;  madame  Mon- 
tecuculi,  whom  she  has  made  countess  of  Almonde,  as  a  lady 
ef  honour;  and  the  ladies  Sussex  and  Waldegrave,  as  the 
daughters  of  king  James  f*  the  first  named  was,  however,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  II. 

After  the  dauphiness  had  returned  the  visit  of  the  Eng- 
lish  queen,  her  majesty  came  again  to  Versailles  to  call 
on  her ;  she  arrived  precisely  at  four  o'clock,  the  orthodox 
Lour.  The  king  received  her  this  time  in  the  hall  of  guards, 
led  her  into  the  state  presence-chamber,  and  gave  her  the 
place  of  honour.  Th^  conversed  a  long  time  together,  and 
then  he  led  her  by  the  hand,  through  the  gallery,  to  the 
door  of  the  apartments  of  the  dauphiness,  who  received  her 
there,  and  conducted  her  into  her  chamber.  They  were 
getting  pretty  weQ  acquainted  now,  and  their  conversa- 
tion was  easy  and  lively.  When  her  majesty  retired,  the 
dauphiness  attended  her  as  &r  as  the  guard-room,  where 
they  parted,  mutually  satisfied  with  each  other.  Then  the 
queen  paid^  her  ceremonial  visit  to  the  dauphin,  who  came  to 
receive  her  in  his  guard-room,  and  conducted  her  to  his  pre- 
sence-chamber, where  they  were  both  seated  for  some  time  in 
one  feuteuil, — ^probably  one  of  those  double  chairs  of  state^ 
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sudi  as  that  which  is  shown  in  queen  Mary's  chamber  at 
Holyrood-palaoe.  The  queen  was  diarmed  with  monseig- 
neur's  cabinets^  and  good-naturedly  spoke  much  ia  praise  of 
the  dauphiness,  for  whom^  however,  this  prince  cherished  very 
little  tenderness.  When  the  queen  left  the  apartments  of 
the  dauphizi,  he  re-conducted  her  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
received  her,  and  she  proceeded  to  visit  monsieur,  and  then 
madame. 

On  the  16th,  the  king  of  France,  with  the  dauphin,  visited 
the  king  of  England  at  St,  Oermains.  James  received  them 
at  the  end  of  the  hall  of  guards;  and  after  they  had  talked 
some  time,  they  went  together  to  the  queen's  apartment 
where  three  fauieuib  were  placed,  but  the  king  of  England 
would  not  sit  to  leave  the  dauphin  standing,  who  could  not 
occupy  the  third  &uteuil  in  lus  presence.  After  standing 
for  some  time  by  the  chimney-piece  chatting  with  that  prince^ 
James,  turning  to  the  king  of  France,  said,  '^  We  are  deter- 
mined to  have  no  more  ceremonies  after  this  visit/'  The 
frank  proposition  of  the  sailor-king  did  not  suit  the  for* 
mality  of  the  court  of  France,  which  two  successive  Spanish 
queens  had  rendered  almost  as  solemnly  absurd  on  the 
subject  of  ceremonials,  as  that  of  the  Escurial.  James  II. 
and  Mary  Beatrice  found,  that  if  they  expected  to  be  treated 
according  to  their  own  rank,  they  must  condescend  to  the 
follies  of  persons  of  narrow  intellect  and  strong  prgudioes, 
and  conform  to  reguktbns  which  th^,  as  aliens  and  suppli- 
ants,  could  not  presume  to  censure.  PoKcy  and  the  exigency 
of  circumstances  taught  the  fSedlen  queen  of  England  the 
necessity  of  propitiating  a  lady  of  comparatively  humble  birth, 
but  whose  master-mind  rendered  her  of  tenfold  more  import- 
ance than  all  the  French  princesses  put  together,  with  the 
haughty  dauphiness  at  their  head.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  explain  that  this  was  madame  de  Maintenon,  the  bosom- 
counsellor  of  Louis  XIV.,  she  who  wore  the  fleur-de-hs  and 
ermined  mantle,  which  none  but  the  wife  of  a  king  of  France 
may  venture  to  assume,  though  public  opinion  forbad  the 
widow  Scarron  to  bear  the  title  of  queen.  The  first  time 
madame  de  Maintenon  came  to  St.  Oermains,  Mary  Beatrice^ 
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having  made  her  wait  a  few  minutes,  gracefiillj  apologized  for 
it,  by  expressing  her  r^ret  that  she  had  lost  so  much  of  her 
conversation.  The  compliment  was  well  judged,  and  her 
majesty  had  the  good  fortune  of  making  a  favourable  impres- 
aioh  on  her,  whose  influence  governed  the  latter  years  of  the 
grand  monarque.  "  Every  one,"  says  madame  de  S^vign^,  "  is 
plieased  with  this  queen,  she  has  so  much  wit.  She  said  to  our 
king,  on  seeing  him  caressing  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  is 
very  beautiful,  ^  I  had  envied  the  happiness  of  my  son  in  being 
unconscious  of  his  misfortunes;  but  now  I  regret  the  un- 
consciousness which  prevents  him  from  being  sensible  of  your 
majesty^s  goodness  to  him/  Every  thing  she  says  is  full  of 
good  sense,  but  it  is  not  so  with  her  husband ;  he  is  brav^ 
but  his  capacity  is  ordinary,  and  he  recounts  all  that  has 
passed  in  England  without  emotion.  He  is  a  good  man, 
jaeverthdess." 

The  anguish  that  oppressed  the  heart  of  the  exiled  queen 
while  successfully  labouring  to  establish  a  hard-earned  popu- 
larity in  the  Frcoich  court,  is  unaffectedly  avowed  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  addressed  by  her,  evidently  at  this  period^  to  her 
ftithfiil  fnend  the  countess  of  Lichfield :' — 

"St  Qernuun,  Jan.  21. 
'<  Ton  cannot  imagine,  dear  lady  Lichfield,  how  pleased  I  was  to  reoeiTe  two 
fetten  from  yon.  so  ftdl  of  kindTieiw  as  they  were.  I  hope  yon  do  not  think 
I  am  10  nnieasooaUe  as  to  e^q^  yon  shonld  kave  yoor  husband  and  children  to 
oome  to  me.  I  am  in  too  miserable  a  condition  to  wish  that  my  friends  should 
follow  it,  if  they  can  be  in  thev  own  ooontry.  I  was  oveijoyed  to  hear  by  eveiy 
body,  as  well  as  by  the  king,  that  yoor  lord  had  behaved  hunself  so  welL  I 
don't  doobt  bat  he  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  enooorage  him 
to  it.  The  Idng  is  entirely  satisfied  with  him,  and  does  not  dislike  what  he  did, 
for  he  had  the  example  and  ftdinoe  of  honest  men,  which  he  may  weQ  foDow. 
!Ibe  letter  sent  by  your  nster  was  of  no  great  consequence  but  by  the  courier 
jou  had  reason  to  tlunk  it  was.  I  thank  Qod  I  am  very  well  in  my  health,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  to  see  my  poor  child  grow  visibly  every  day,  and  the  king 
look  better  than  he  has  done  this  great  whUe.  I  want  no  less,  to  enable  me  to 
rapport  my  other  misfortunes,  whidi  are  so  extraordinazy  that  t^ey  move  eveiy 
one's  jnty  in  this  oonntiy,  so  that  they  cry  and  pray  for  us  perpetually.  I  hope 
Ood  will  hear  their  prayers,  and  make  us  happy  again,  but  no  change  of  condi- 
tion shall  ever  lessen  the  real  kindneas  I  have  for  you.  «  M.  B.'* 

1  Through  the  kindness  of  the  hon.  lady  Bedingfeld,  the  immediate  descendant 
of  the  earl  and  countess  of  ladifield,  I  eiyoy  the  privilege  of  presenting  this 
most  interesting  rojral  letter,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  public^  having  been  per- 
mitted by  that  accomplished  and  amiable  lady  to  copy  the  original,  which  is  in 
ber  possesrioD. 
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This  letter  is  written  on  plain  note  paper/  and  is  enclosed  in 
a  torn  and  hastily  folded  envelope,  superscribed — ''For  the 
countess  of  Lichfield/'  It  is  sealed  with  the  famous  diamond 
seal  always  used  by  the  consort  of  James  II.  in  her  corre- 
spondence with  the  adherents  of  the  Jacobite  cause.  The 
impression  is  her  royal  cypher,  M.R.,  interlaced  with  that  of 
her  royal  husband,  J.  B.,  the  J  forming  the  first  limb  of  the 
ornamented  M.  This  conjugal  device  is  surmounted  with 
the  crown-matrimonial  of  England. 
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The  manner  in  which  Mary  Beatrice  speaks  of  her  infant  son 
in  this  letter,  contains,  in  its  unafiPected  simplicity,  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  complicated  falsehoods  with  which  the  injustice  of 
a  party  had  laboured  to  impugn  his  birth.  When  the  Mien 
queen  thanks  God,  in  the  midst  of  her  misfortunes, '!  that  she 
has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  poor  child  grow  visibly  eveiy 
day,''  every  one  recognises  the  voice  of  nature,  and  the  genuine 
feelings  of  a  mother's  heart. 

The  purple  velvet  and  ermine  in  which  Mary  Beatrice 
dressed  her  boy,  not  being  the  orthodox  costume  for  babies 
of  his  rank  in  France,  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  ladies 
of  that  court,  as  we  find  firom  a  remark  made  by  madame 
de  S£vign£,  in  a  letter  dated  January  81st,  1689.  ''  Madame 
de  Chaulnes  has  seen  the  queen  of  England,  with  whom  she 
is  much  pleased.  The  little  prince  was  dressed  like  a  merry- 
andrew,'  but  beautiful  and  joyous,  leaping  and  dancing  when 
they  held  him  up."  He  was  then  between  seven  and  eight 
months  old,  a  most  attractive  age ;  and  the  bracing,  salubrious 
air  of  St.  Germains  had  evidently  been  of  much  service  to 
the  royal  in&nt,  whose  health  was  so  delicate  in  England. 

When  the  exiled  king  and  queen  witnessed  the  representa- 
tion of  Badne's  popular  tragedy  of  Esther,  at  St.  Cyr,'  Mary 

1  "Godinot"  is  tbe  word  iiied  l)j  nuidAme  de  B^vign^ 
'S^rign^     Dangam. 
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Beatrice  was  seated  between  the  two  kings,  having  Looia  on 
her  left  hand  and  her  husband  on  her  right.  Louis  invited 
them  to  visit  him  at  the  Trianon  the  following  day.  He  re- 
ceived his  royal  guests  under  the  portico^  and  went  all  over 
the  palace  with  them^  chatting  very  pleasantly  with  them 
both.  While  the  two  kings  were  engaged  in  a  long  private 
conference,  Mary  Beatrice  played  at  cards^  with  monsieur  for 
her  partner,  against  the  duchesses  of  Epemon  and  Ventadour. 
In  the  evening  they  all  went  to  see  the  ballet^  where  her 
majesty  was  seated,  as  before,  between  her  husband  and 
Louis  XIY.  She  was  attended  by  the  countess  of  Sussex, 
lady  Sophia  Bulkdey/  and  madame  de  Montecuculi,  her  ladies 
in  waiting. 

The  formal  pleasures  of  the  French  court  had  no  power  to 
cheer  hearts  that  were  full  of  anxious  thoughts  of  England. 
James  had  addressed  a  manifesto^  on  the  4th  of  January,  to 
his  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  his  subjects  in  general^ 
daiming  their  allegiance,  and  stating  the  causes  that  com- 
pelled him  to  withdraw  from  the  personal  restraint  under 
which  he  had  been  placed  by  the  Dutch  troops;  he  expressed 
his  desire  to  return  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  a  free  par- 
liament for  the  redress  of  all  grievances.  Lastead  of  a  free 
parliament,  ninety-five  peers,  taking  the  legislative  power  into 
their  own  hands,  empowered  the  prince  of  Orange  to  assemble 
a  convention,  composed  of  persons  who  had  been  members  of 
parliament  in  Charles  II/s  reign,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  fifty  common-coundlmen  of  the  city  of  London,  to  settle 
the  government.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  refused  to 
assist  in  the  deliberations  of  an  iilegaUy  constituted  assembly, 
supported  by  a  foreign  army:  the  greater  number  of  the  bishops 
adhered  to  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  James.  A  majority  of 
two  voices  only,  in  the  house  of  peers,  confirmed  the  vote  of 
the  convention  that  the  throne  was  vacant  in  consequence  of 
James's  flight  to  France.  On  the  6th  of  February  it  was 
decided,  by  a  majority  of  twenty,  that  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Orange  should  be  proclaimed  king  and  queen.' 

1  This  lady  was  the  sister  of  la  helle  Stmari ;  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Bnlkeleyy 
the  brother  of  lord  Bulkeley, — a  title  now  extinct. 

>  Journals  oS  the  Lords.    Burnet    Mackintoah. 
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The  smaDness  of  the  majority  by  which  this  measure  was 
carried,  proves  how  closely  the  parties  were  balaiiced.  £ight 
prelates^  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  their  head, 
including  five  d  the  seven  who  had^  in  commemoration  of 
thdr  resistance  to  James  and  imprisonment  in  the  Tower, 
been  called  the  seven  pillars  of  the  church,  preferred  the  loss 
of  their  bishoprics  to  transferring  their  allegiance  to  the  new 
aoverrigns:  their  example  was  followed  by  a  third  of  the  clergy. 
A  movement  and  a  change  took  place  on  that  occasion  in 
the  church  throughout  England,  in  which  the  non-juring 
ministers  occupied  a  position  not  diarimilar  to  those  of  the 
firee  diurch  in  Scotland  in  the  present  day.  They  forsook  all, 
rather  than  violate  their  principles,  and  were  reduced,  with 
their  fiomlies,  to  the  greatest  state  of  destitution.^  In 
some  instances  whole  congregations  adhered  to  the  de- 
prived minister;  party  ran  high  in  parishes,  and  even  in 
&milies,  on  the  subject  of  these  divisions,  and  good  Chris- 
tians beheld  with  pain  a  breach  in  the  unity  of  the  church 
of  England.  King  James  was^  meantime,  reminded  by  his 
viceroy  Tyrconnel,  that  he  was  still  the  undisputed  sovereign 
of  Ireland.  In  compliance  with  the  urgent  invitations  of 
his  subjects  there,  he  determined  to  make  his  appearance  in 
that  realm. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  James  lost  a  powerful  friend  by 
the  sudden  death  of  his  niece,  the  queen  of  Spain,*  who  had 
been  urgent  with  the  king  her  husband  to  render  him  assist- 
ance in  his  distress.  Her  decease  plunged  the  courts  of  Ver- 
sailles and  St.  Glermains  into  grief  and  mourning.  James 
prepared  himself  for  his  expedition  to  Irelancf  rather  in  the 
spirit  of  a  pilgrim  devotee  than  a  warrior,  by  visiting  the 
nunnery  of  Chaillot^  where  the  heart  of  the  late  queen  his 
mother  was  enshrined,  and  offering  up  his  prayers  for  the 
repose  of  her  soul.     That  convent  was  founded  by  Henrietta^ 

>  Life  and  Worke  of  Buhop  Ken. 
*  This  prinoen  wu  the  eldest  daogfater  of  Henrietta  of  England  and  PhiHp 
dake  of  Orieans :  she  inherited  the  wit,  beaaty,  and  fiManatkm  of  her  mother. 
She  was  only  8ix-aiid*twcnty,  and  her  dieath  was  attrihated  to  poisoo»  adminia- 
tered  by  the  emissaries  of  a  party  jealous  of  her  unbomided  influence  over  tho 
nu&d  of  her  weak,  ti<Uy  husband.  Charles  IL  of  Spain.— fit.  fiimoiL  S^rign^. 
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and  when  a  boy  he  had  been  accustomed  to  attend  her  thither, 
though  at  that  time  opposed,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  his 
enthusiastic  temperament,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
Home,  and  on  very  bad  terms  with  his  mother  in  consequence 
of  their  differences  of  opinion ;  yet  he  told  the  lady  abbess 
that  he  had  great  pleasure  in  the  recollections  associated  with 
his  visits  to  ChaiUot.  He  besought  the  prayers  of  the  sisters 
for  the  success  of  his  voyage,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  he 
felt  at  the  thought  that  lus  queen  would  often  come  there 
during  his  absence,  to  perform  her  devotions. 

At  the  request  of  Mary  Beatrice,  Louis  XIV.  had  not  only 
foi^ven  Lauzun  for  all  past  offences,  but  elevated  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  duke ;  and  king  James,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  he  had  rendered  in  conducting  the  escape  of  the  queen 
and  prince,  invested  him,  on  the  eve  of  his  expeditixni  to  Ire- 
land, with  the  order  of  the  Oarter,  in  the  church  of  N6tre 
Dame.     The  collar  and  jewel  of  the  order,  which  were  very 
richly  ornamented  with  diamonds,  were  the  same  that  had 
belonged  to  Charles  I.,  and  which  had  been  entrusted  after 
his  death,  during  the  subsequent  reign  of  terror,  to  the  care 
of  honest  Isaac  Walton,  who  faithfully  returned  them  to 
Chai'les  II.     Lauzun  was  one  of  the  hundred  noble  French 
gentlemen  who  volunteered  their  services  to  king  James  on 
this  occasion.     Jameses  force  consisted  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  English  and  Scotch  emigrants;  his  fimds,  of  four 
hundred  thousand  crowns, — a  loan  from  the  French  monarch. 
Louis  supplied  him  with  vessels,  and  offered  to  assist  him  with 
troops.     James's  reluctance  to  employ  foreign  soldiers  waa 
still  insuperable,  and  he  replied,  "I  will  recover  my  own 
dominions  with  my  own  subjects,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.'^' 
Like  many  a  lofty  spirit,  he  was  compelled  to  bend  to  circum- 
stances without  achieving  his  object.      Louis  had  provided 
equipages,  camp  beds,  and  toilet  furciture  of  a  magnificent 
description  for  the  use  of  the  royal  adventurer ;  at  parting;, 
he  unbuckled  his  sword,  and  presented   it,  telling  him  he 
hoped  it  would  prove  fortunate.'     The  French  courtiers,  who 
delighted  in  any  thing  resembling  a  scene,  were  greatly  ex- 
>  Sir  James  M>#»irtti»n»ii  s  Madmna  de  S^gn^ 
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rited  with  tliis  romantic  incident,  and  talked  much  of  Hector, 
Amadis,  and  Orondates.  The  farewell  compliment  of  Louis 
was  blunt,  but  spoken  in  the  spirit  of  true  kindness.  "  The 
best  wish  that  I  can  offer  to  your  majesty/'  said  he^  ''  isj 
that  I  may  never  see  you  again/' ^ 

The  separation  between  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  husband 
was  of  a  heart-rending  character.  They  parted  as  lovers  who 
expected  to  meet  no  more  on  earth.  Every  one  felt  for  the 
uncontrollable  anguish  of  the  queen:  her  adieus  were  inter- 
rupted with  tears,  with  cries  and  swoonings.  She  withdrew 
the  same  day,  February  28th,  £rom  the  palace  of  St.  Ger- 
main's with  her  infant  boy,  into  the  deep  retirement  of  the 
cxmvent  at  Poiasy,  with  the  intention  of  passing  the  whole  of 
her  time  in  tears  and  prayers  for  the  safety  of  her  ill-fated 
lord.  The  catastrophe  that  befell  the  king's  favourite  valet, 
who  was  drowned  at  Font  de  Ce,  was  considered  ominous, — 
the  vessel  in  which  he  had  embarked  with  lus  majesty's  lug- 
gage being  lost,  with  all  the  costly  presents  bestowed  by 
Louis  XIY.  James  travelled  in  his  coach,  having  with  him 
his  son  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  the  earls  of  Fowis,  Dum- 
barton, and  Melfort,  and  Thomas  Stuart.  He  crossed  the 
fauxbourgs  of  Faris,  reached  Orleans  the  same  night,  and  took 
the  route  through  Bretagne.  At  Boche  Bernard,  the  duke 
de  Chaulnes  received  the  exiled  monarch  with  great  state,  and 
would  have  conducted  him  to  a  bedchamber  to  repose  himself^ 
but  James  said,  "  I  only  want  something  to  eat."  They  had 
provided  him  a  splendid  supper,  entirely  of  fish. 

He  embarked  at  Brest  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  March,  and 
landed  at  Slinsale,  in  Lreland,  on  the  12th.  He  was  received 
with  acclamations.  His  viceroy,  Tyrconnel,  had  got  together 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  but  chiefly  made  up  of  half- 
naked  unarmed  peasants,  ready  to  fight,  but  having  neither 
weapons  nor  military  discipline.  James  entered  Dublin  in 
triumph,  and  opened  his  parliament  with  dedarationa  of  reli- 
gious Uberty  to  all  persuasions.  Dundee  and  Balcarres  urged 
him  to  come  to  Scotland,  "  where  the  highland  chiefs  were 
eager  for  his  presence,  and  hosts  of  shepherds  would  be  trans- 

*  Daliymple.    Duigeao.    S^vign^ 
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fonned  into  mrncfn  at  the  fint  ir ave  of  his  banner  on  tiie 
mountain  tops/'  He  was  also  entreated  by  a  strong  party  ol 
fiiithful  friends  and  repentant  foes  to  hasten  to  England  without 
fbrther  delay.^  Even  those  subtle  deep-seeing  foxes  of  the  xe- 
volution^  Halifax  and  Danby^  assured  sir  John  Beresby  "  that 
king  James  might  be  reinstated  in  less  than  four  months^  if 
he  would  only  dismiss  his  priests."  Some  of  the  authors  of 
the  Bevolution  b^an  to  make  overtures  to  their  old  master, 
in  the  same  spirit  which  sometimes  leads  gamUers  on  the 
turf  to  hedge  their  bets,  when  they  see  cause  to  suspect  that 
they  have  ventured  their  money  on  a  wrong  horse.  The 
morning  after  the  news  of  king  James's  landing  in  Ire- 
land became  public  in  London,  it  was  discovered  that  some 
wag  had  written  on  the  walls  of  Whitehall, — ^^' A  great  house 
to  be  let  by  St.  John's-day/^'  intimating  by  this  pasquinade, 
that  the  present  royal  tenants  of  the  palace  would  be  com* 
pelled  to  vacate  it  before  the  midsummer  quarter. 

The  king  of  France  did  not  wish  Mary  Beatrice  to  buiy 
herself  in  the  seclusion  of  Poissy  during  the  absence  of  bar 
lord,  and  endeavoured  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  tempt 
her  to  gayer  scenes;  but  her  heart  was  filled  with  too  much 
anxiety,  and  all  she  seemed  to  hve  for  was  her  child,  and  let- 
ters from  James  or  news  of  his  proceedings.  Louis  promised 
to  send  especial  couriers  whenever  he  received  despatches, 
to  convey  the  tidings  to  her  as  early  as  possible.'  From 
Poissy,  tiie  queen  went  for  a  few  days  to  the  convent  of 
Chaillot.  While  there,  she  fonned  a  spiritual  friendship  with 
the  superior  and  several  of  the  nuns  of  this  community. 
Very  precious  to  the  fidlen  queen  of  England  were  the 
sympathy  and  reverence  which  she  received  from  the  nuns 
of  Chaillot  in  the  days  of  her  adversity,  and  the  friend- 
ship that  was  commenced  between  her  and  some  of  the 
ladies  of  that  community  was  only  dissolved  by  death.  She 
had  her  preferences  among  them;  and  the  three  who  appeared 
to  hold  the  first  place  in  her  r^ard,  were  madame  Catharine 
Augelique  Friolo,  m^idame  Claire  AngeUque  de  Beauvais,  and 

'Dabymple.    lofeof  JomesIL    Haq)heraoiL  *S6ngaL 

'  DMigenu    Sevign^ 
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mademoiselle  Frangoise  Angdique  de  Mesme.  Mary  Beatrice 
often  calls  these  ladies  ''  her  three  Angeliqnes/'  She  also 
mentions  with  great  affecti0n  a  sister^  whom  she  calls  "  her 
dear  little  portress/'  and  ''the  dear  sister  of  Dumbarton/' 
lady  Henrietta  Douglas^  who  took  the  name  of  Marie  Paule 
at  her  profession.  Business  recalled  her  majesty  to  her 
lonely  court  at  St.  Grermains^  from  whence  she  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  written  in 
French^  of  which  we  have  the  satisfiaction  of  presenting  the 
reader  with  a  facsimile  firom  the  original  document  in  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom  of  France  : — 

TBAVBLATIOV. 

"  St  Gennain,  28  April,  1689. 
"  The  too  great  respect  that  yon  have  fiir  me,  my  dear  mother,  prevents  yoa 
from  writing  to  me,  and  the  proper  regard  I  have  for  yoa  obliges  me  to  write  to 
yoo,  for  I  take  great  pleaaoie  in  telling  yon,  that  ever  since  I  left  yoor  holy 
rioister  I  have  wiahed  to  return  thither.  I  believe;,  however,  there  is  self-love  in 
that»  for,  withoat  deceit^  I  have  not  foond  any  real  repose  since  the  king  left  me 
but  at  Chaillot.  It  is  seventeen  days  sinoe  I  have  heard  any  tidings  from  him, 
which  greatly  disquiets  me,  since  I  cannot  give  any  credit  to  news  that  comes 
from  any  other  quarter.  I  implore  the  charity  of  your  good  prayers,  and  those 
of  all  yoor  community.  I  salute  them  with  all  my  heart,  and  more  especially  my 
dear  aiaten  la  D^poiA^  and  the  assistant.  I  would  entreat  them  to  oflfer  for 
me  one  of  their  acts  of  simplicity  and  of  humility,  and  you,  my  dear  mother,  to 
offer  also  some  portion  of  the  numerous  acts  of  virtue  that  you  perform  every 
day,  for  me^  who  am,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  your  good  friend, 

••Mabu,  R." 

The  concluding  requests  involve  some  of  the  vital  diflFer- 
ences  of  belief  between  Christians  of  the  reformed  church 
and  those  of  the  church  of  Bome^  for  however  efficacious 
the  prayers  of  holy  men  and  women  may  be^  it  is  contraiy 
to  Scripture  warrant  to  believe  that  any  person  has  good 
works  to  spare  for  others.  The  piety  of  Mary  Beatrice 
became  of  a  more  spiritual  and  enlightened  character  as  she 
advanced,  through  many  sufferings,  on  her  Christian  course. 
Many  are  the  presents  of  firuit,  cakes,  confections,  and  vege- 
tables, fish  and  bread,  that  are  acknowledged  by  her  majesty 
in  the  course  of  her  letters,  with  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
the  members  of  this  community.     In  the  postscript  to  this 

^  tins  WM  the  Utle  borne  by  the  a-MmB,  that  office  being  decttve  at  the 
conrent  of  St.  Marie  de  Chaillot. 
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letter  she  speaks  of  the  little  offerings  for  her  table  that  had 
been  sent  to  her  by  her  cloistered  friends : — 

*'  I  have  eaten  heartily  at  my  dinner  of  yonr  bread  and  ialad,  for  whidi  I 
thank  you,  but  I  forbid  yon  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  sencUng  more  of  it  to  me: 
I  oaght»  at  any  rate,  to  send  for  it.  I  beg  you  to  thank  mademoiaelle  de  U 
Motte  for  me,  for  the  preserves  she  has  sent  me :  they  are  very  good,  but  too 
much  to  send  at  one  time.  I  have  promised  lady  Ahnonde  that  this  letter  shooU 
answer  for  her  as  well  as  fbr  me,  for  she  does  not  know  how  to  write  in  French. 
I  believe,"  continues  her  majesty,  archly,  "  that  one  of  my  letters  will  be  a 
little  more  agreeable  than  those  of  her  secretary.  Adieu,  my  dear  mother !  I 
entreat  St.  Frands  Xavier  to  hear  the  prayers  that  yon  will  make  to-morrow  tat 
JOB,  to  obtain  for  me  of  Qod  either  consolation  or  resignation.  «<  ]k,  ^» 

Superaeribed — "  To  the  rev.  mother,  Superior  of  the  daughters  of  St  Maria 
deChiuUot." 
JEndorsed^'*  First  letter  of  the  Queen  to  the  Mother,  received  in  1689." 

Mary  Beatrice  foimd  it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  her  royal 
husband's  interest,  to  propitiate  the  king  of  France  by  emerg- 
ing from  her  tearful  retirement,  and  appearing  at  some  of  the 
splendid  fetes  and  entertainments  which  he  devised  for  her 
amusement.  The  solicitude  that  magnificent  prince  mani- 
fested for  her  comfort,  and  the  many  distinguishing  marks  of 
attention  he  showed  her,  were  exaggerated  into  signs  and 
tokens  of  a  more  lively  regard  than  friendship.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  became  uneasy,  and  betrayed  symptoms  of  jealousy. 
"  Yet,''  observes  our  authority,  ''this  suspected  passion  for  the 
queen  of  England  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  sympathy 
and  innocent  attentions  which  the  king  could  not  help  o£Per- 
ing  to  a  princess  whose  virtues  were  acknowledged  by  all  the 
world,  and  which  he  would  have  admired  in  any  one."'  Maiy 
Beatrice  was,  moreover,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Louis,  and 
his  regard  for  her  was  a  sentiment,  not  a  passion, — ^a  senti- 
ment which,  in  its  refinement  and  generosity,  forms  one  of 
the  redeeming  traits  of  his  character.  He  treated  her,  it  ia 
true,  with  the  homage  which  is  always  paid  to  a  beautiful  and 
intellectual  woman  in  France,  but  it  was  her  conjugal  ten- 
derness that  excited  his  respect.  "  She  was  always  a  queen 
in  her  prosperity,"  said  he;  "  but  in  her  adversity  she  is  an 
angel.'" 

The  dauphin  had  a  great  esteem  for  Maiy  Beatrice,  and 

>  Qallene  de  1' Ancienne  Cour.  *  S^rign^ 
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fireqaentlf  came  to  see  her;  but  the  daaphiness,  who  was 
jealous  of  the  higher  title  borne  by  the  unfortunate  queen, 
rarely  visited  her.  One  day  the  dauphin  brought  his  little 
son,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  St.  Oermains,  and  the  queen 
inquired  of  the  dauphin  if  she  ought  not  to  give  him  a  fau^ 
teuU ;  and  the  reply  being  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  duly 
inducted  into  one  of  those  important  seats.  Then  came  mon- 
sieur, madame,  and  their  son,  the  due  de  Chartres.  They  had 
fauteuils,  but  the  young  duke  only  a  pliant.  These  absurd 
rags  of  ceremonials  are  always  noted  by  the  journalists  of  the 
time — even  those  who  held  the  office  of  ministers  of  state — 
with  as  much  grayity  as  if  connected  with  the  fate  of  empires. 
Weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit  it  was  for  the  anxious  con. 
sort  of  James  II.  to  bestow  the  attention  of  an  overburdened 
mind  on  such  follies.  Situated  as  she  was,  however,  she  was 
compelled  to  condescend  to  trifles,  and  to  learn  the  hard 
lesson,  to  a  lofty  mind,  of  making  herself  every  thing  to  aU 
the  world. 

The  receipt  of  a  letter  firom  her  absent  lord,  written  during 
the  fitvonrable  aspect  of  afibirs  which  flattered  him  on  his 
first  arrival  in  Ireland,  filled  her  heart  with  joy,  which  she 
hastened  to  communicate  to  her  fiiends  at  ChaiUot  in  the 
following  animated  note^  written  in  great  haste,  and  without 
distinctive  date,  but  the  allusion  to  the  siege  of  Deny  fixes 
it  to  May : — 

"  St  Germain,  Tnesday  matin. 

*  I  was  BO  mndi  prcwed  with  boaiiien  and  Tints  all  yesterday,  that  I  had  not 
a  iiiigle  moment  of  time  left  me  to  give  and  hnpart  my  joy  to  my  dear  mother 
and  her  dear  commnnity,  having  received,  while  finishing  my  dinner,  a  very  long 
letter  from  the  king,  of  recent  date,  which  aasorod  me  that  he  was  in  perfect 
health  at  Dnhlin,  and  that  he  expected  every  day  the  news  of  the  taking  of  the 
town  whidi  is  besieged,  [Deny].  God  he  for  ever  praised,  for  that  he  has  heard 
your  prayers  and  those  of  yoor  dear  daughters,  who»  I  doubt  not,  will  return 
thanks  to  Him  to-day,  in  concluding  yoor  tkwejio.  Do  the  best  fbr  me,  my  be« 
loved  mother,  and  bdieve  meb  by  inclination  as  much  as  by  gratitude,  your's  and 
your  daughters*,  "M.  B." 

Thie  letter  has  been  cereftilly  endorsed,  sabaequently,  <«  Fourth  letter,  whiek 
mmH  flMMT  heprodmeed,  beetnue  matterg  have  not  succeeded  i»  Ireland."^ 

The  early  successes  of  king  James  in  Ireland  were  rendered 
useless  for  want  of  money.     He  was  compelled  to  raise  the 

*  From  the  original  French  holograph  in  the  Chaillot  coUoction,  at  the  h6tel 
de  Soobiae,  Fteit. 
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falue  of  the  currency  in  the  first  instance,  and  finally  to  nun 
his  canse  by  coining  brass  money  to  pass  at  the  nominal  value 
of  silver.  The  expedient  of  bills  and  bank  notes  had  never 
been  adopted  by  the  Stuart  monardis  as  the  cheap  represen- 
tatives of  imaginary  millions.  Maiy  Beatrice,  painfully  aware 
of  the  exigency  of  her  husband's  circumstances,  become  an 
earnest  suppliant  for  money  to  her  royal  friend,  Louis ;  but 
Louis  was  neither  able  nor  willing  to  supply  funds  for 
the  Irish  war.  He  was  ready  to  conduce  to  her  domestic 
comforts  on  a  magnificent  scale,  but  his  own  extensive 
buildings  at  Versailles  were  yet  to  be  paid  for.  He  referred 
every  thing  rdative  to  pubhc  business  to  his  ministers.  To 
them  the  anxious  queen  next  addressed  herself;  and  at  last 
her  impassioned  pleadings  wrought  on  SeigneLai  to  send  a 
welcome,  but  inefficient  supply  of  mon^  and  arms  to  her 
royal  husband.  The  first  time  her  name  is  mentioned  as 
connected  with  pubhc  business,  is  in  reference  to  the  assist- 
ance she  gave  to  the  destitute  champions  of  king  James's 
cause  in  Scotland,  by  pawning  part  of  her  jewels,  and  sending 
the  proceeds  to  Dundee  for  the  purchase  of  anns  and  am- 
munition.* "  I  was  extremely  surprised,'^  writes  that  gallant 
chief  to  lord  Melfort,  ''when  I  saw  Mr.  Drummond,  the 
advocate,  in  a  highland  habit,  oome  up  to  Lochaber  to  me, 
and  give  account  that  the  queen  had  sent  2000/.  sterling  to 
London  to  be  paid  to  me  for  the  king's  service,  and  that  two 
more  were  coming.  I  did  not  think  the  queen  had  known 
any  thing  of  our  a&irs.  I  received  a  very  obliging  letter 
from  her  by  Mr.  Grain.'''  Dundee's  letter  is  dated  June 
28th.  The  seasonable  supply  which  Maiy  Beatrice  had  sent 
him,  enabled  him  to  make  a  vigorous  and  triumphant  ad- 
vance. He  gathered  the  dans  round  the  standard  of  king 
James,  and,  on  the  18th  of  July,  defeated  king  William's 
forces  under  Mackay  in  the  pass  of  Eilliecrankie,  and  hav- 
ing taken  the  Dutch  standard,  fell  mortally  wounded  in  the 
moment  of  victory.  With  him  fell  the  cause  of  king  James 
in  Scotland.  The  queen  did  her  utmost  to  keep  alive  the 
interest  of  her  royal  husband,  by  writing  to  their  old  friends 
^  Kairne's  State-Papen.    Life  of  King  James.  *  Naime's  State-Fi^en. 
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and  acqnaintanoes  in  Scotland,  and  sending  over  agents  and 
busy  intriguers,  to  none  np  plots  for  risings  in  his  favour  in 
various  parts  of  the  ancient  realm  of  the  Stuarts.  The  fid- 
lowing  curious  and  mysteriously  worded  letter  was  addressed 
by  her  to  the  gallant  duke  of  Gordon : — 

*'  Maxt  Qthok  ot  Jamxs  U.  to  thx  Ditzs  op  Gobdov. 

••May  24,  C  ]. 
"  If  I  eoQid  hkve  Ibnnd  sooner  than  tbii  a  m£e  opporhmity  of  writing  to  yon, 
I  ahofnld  not  have  been  so  long  withoat  telling  yoo,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
satisfactions  I  have  had  since  I  left  England  has  beeoi  to  hear  of  the  zeal  and 
iaithfblness  with  which  yon  have  served  and  serve  the  king,  at  a  time  when 
every  body  seems  to  have  forgot  thehr  doty,  and  when  the  king  is  not  only  not 
in  a  condition  of  rewarding  those  that  perform  it,  bat  hardly  id>le  to  let  them 
know  he  is  sensible  of  it,  or  to  g^ve  them  any  h'ght  of  his  afiairs  to  enoomtige 
them  to  continae  fiuthfhL  By  ti^  yoa  show  yovvself  a  good  Christian,  as  wdl 
as  a  man  of  hcDomr,  and  b^og  bred  up  wiUi  both,  I  do  assure  myself  that 
nothing  can  ever  alter  yon.  The  qoeen  of  England,  as  well  as  the  lung  of 
Fnmoe,  admire  your  eondoet,  and  npon  all  occasions  speak  of  it»  and  of  yoor 
eonrage  in  keeping  for  your  master  what  he  left  in  yoor  ehaige.^  I  know  yoa 
need  no  enoooragement  to  make  ye  go  on  as  bravely  as  yoa  have  began,  bat  it 
will  be  a  satisfiictaon  to  yon  to  hear  that  the  king's  af&irs  in  Ireland  are  in  a 
very  good  posture ;  there  was  no  town  against  him  bat  Londondory,  which,  bj 
what  they  writt  fixym  Dublin,  is,  I  am  confident,  before  this  in  the  king's  handiv 
■0  that  he  is  entirely  master  of  that  kingdom,  and  I  hope  will  not  stop  there.  I 
do  conjure  you  to  have  a  good  heart,  and  encourage  all  the  friends  the  king  haa 
in  your  country,  for  I  am  confident  they  will  soon  hear  some  good  from  him. 
Tour  good  friend,  that  sends  you  this  letter,  will  acquaint  you  with  my  name^ 
which  I  dare  not  writt,  nor  make  any  superscription  to  this  letter,  for  Qod 
knows  whether  ever  it  wiU  come  to  yon ;  but  yoor  finend  wiU  answer  for  mo 
how  duly  I  am  roar's."' 

At  this  epoch,  Mary  Beatrice  assumes  the  unwonted  cha- 
racter of  a  woman  of  business.  James's  ministers  were  as- 
tonished at  her  acute  perceptions,  sound  sense,  and  applica- 
tion. ''  I  confess/'  writes  lord  Melfort  to  king  James, "  I  never 
saw  any  one  understand  affairs  better  than  the  queen ;  and 
she  has  really  gained  so  much  esteem  firom  the  king  here, 
and  his  ministers,  that  I  am  truly  of  opinion^  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  her,  the  wicked  reports  spread  here  had  made 
your  affairs  go  entirely  wrong  at  the  court.  I  dare  not,''  con- 
tinues his  lordship,  '^  enter  to  speak  of  the  prince,  for  adding 
to  this  letter^  only  I  do  protest  that  he  is  the  finest  child 

*  Keeping  Edinburgh-castle  for  James  II.,  not  surrendered  till  after  th 
death  of  Dundee  at  Killiecrankie,  which  dates  this  letter  within  a  fow  months. 

*  Printed  in  the  8palding  Clob  Miscellany,  since  the  publication  of  the  earUer 
editioiis  d  this  work. 
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I  ever  saw.  God  Almighty  bless  your  majesty,  the  queen, 
and  him!  for  your  comfort  grant  you  the  possession  of  your 
own,  and  that  you  may  never  have  a  worse  servant  than/' ' 
&c.,  meaning  himself.  A  worse  counsellor  James  never  had: 
his  letters,  when  intercepted,  had  a  very  bad  influence  on  his 
royal  master's  cause,  as  they  betrayed  a  treacherous  and  viu* 
dictive  temper.  The  queen,  finding  Melfort's  presence  mis- 
chievous at  St.  Germains,  got  rid  of  him  as  handsomely  as 
she  could,  by  sending  him  to  compliment  the  new  pope,  and 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  money  for  the  exigencies  of  the  Stuart 
cause  from  him.  His  holiness  expressed  great  sympathy,  but 
protested  his  inability  to  assist  her  majesty  with  any  thing 
but  his  prayers.  Her  ambassador,  though  a  Catholic,  did  not 
appear  to  consider  these  of  any  particular  value.' 

Meantime,  the  queen  was  indefatigable  in  her  exertions  for 
the  advancement  of  her  husband's  interest  in  the  court  of 
IVance.  Sometimes  she  was  cheered  with  flattering  tidings 
of  successes  in  Ireland.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1689, 
she  writes  to  her  friend,  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  in  a  perfect 
ecstasy: — 

**  It  IB  alwayi  on  a  Saturday,  my  dear  mother,  tliat  I  have  news  of  the  king. 
I  believe  that  my  dear  daaghters  of  9ion  may  already  begin  to  sing  thear  can- 
ticles of  praiso  to  the  Most  High,  whose  puissant  arm,  without  the  aid  of  hmnaa 
means,  has  almost  entirely  desbxjyed  oar  enemies."* 

The  royal  writer  expresses  a  hope  that  the  king  would  soon 
be  master  of  Ireland.  This  letter,  like  all  on  that  subject,  is 
endorsed, — "On  the  good  successes  in  the  war  in  Ireland, 
which  had  no  foimdation;  therefore  this  letter  must  never  be 
shown."  Little  did  the  cautious  recluse  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  imagine  the  possibility  of  the  concatenation  of  cir- 
cumstancesy  which  has  rendered  this  jealously  hoarded  cor» 
respondence  available  material  for  the  biography  of  the  royal 
writer.  When  Mary  Beatrice  first  used  to  make  her  visits  to 
this  convent,  the  abbess  insisted  on  treating  her  with  the 
ceremonies  due  to  royalty,  and  made  her  dine  in  her  state 
apartment ;  but  early  in  the  year  1690,  the  queen  expressed 

'  Original  Fftpers  from  the  Naime  collection,  in  Macphemon's  Stuart  Papers. 
3  Ellis's  Boyal  Letters. 
*  Inedited  letters  of  the  queen  of  James  II.;  Chaillot  MS& 
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Iier  positive  detenniiiatiozi  not  to  avail  herself  of  these  marks 
of  respect^  in  the  following  letter  to  the  superior : — 

<*  I  thank  yon,  my  dearest  mother,  for  the  offer  yoa  have  made  me  of  giving 
me  a  dinner  in  yoor  chamber  of  aaembly,  but  I  cannot  be  satisfied  with  that. 
I  wish  to  eat  in  the  refectory  with  you  and  the  others,  and  I  pray  you  to 
expect  me  on  Tneeday  at  eleven  o'clock,  snppoein^  this  to  be  a  fast-day.  I  pro* 
pose  to  depart  from  hence  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  be  at  matins 
at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  church  of  our  good  fathers.  I  heg  you  to  have  them 
informed  of  it.  I  had  already  ordained  the  duty  to  Riva  to  bring  you  the 
provisions  for  dinner  on  Tuesday,  as  I  am  persuaded  that  my  sister,  Marie 
Franfoise,  will  prepare  it  with  much  pleasure,  since  there  wUl  be  a  portion 
for  me,  which  I  charge  her  to  make  similar  to  the  others,  without  form  of 
ceremony* 

"  Adieu,  my  dearest  mother !  adieu  to  all  our  sisters !  I  have  pleasure  in 
thinking  that  I  shall  soon  be,  for  some  hours,  at  Chaillot.  I  have  great  need  ot 
soch  a  solace,  for  since  I  left  you  I  have  had  repose  neither  in  body  nor  in  mind."* 

The  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  absent  lord  at  this 
exciting  period^  if  they  should  ever  be  discovered,  would,  of 
course,  surpass  in  interest  any  other  portion  of  her  corre« 
spondeuce.  Her  love  for  him  was  so  absorbing  a  feeling,  that 
it  prompted  her  to  write  the  most  earnest  entreaties  to  those 
about  him  to  be  careful  of  his  personal  safety.  Of  this  the 
following  letter  is  an  instance : — 

QxTSEV  Hast  Bbatbicb  to  the  Eabl  of  TrEComrsL.* 

•<  St.  Oermains,  April  5, 1690 

"This  m  my  third  letter  ance  I  heard  £rom  you,  but  I  shall  not  make  it  m 
long  one,  finr  Uie  bearer  of  it  knows  a  great  deel  of  my  mind,  or  rather  of  ail 
the  thoughts  of  my  heart ;  for  I  was  so  oveijoyed  to  meet  with  one  I  durst 
speake  finely  to,  that  I  opened  my  heart  to  him,  and  sayd  more  then  [than]  I 
should  like  to  do  again  in  haste  to  any  body.  I  ther^or  refiur  myself  to  him  to 
t«U  you  all  we€  spoke  of,  for  I  have  no  secrets  for  you.  One  thing  only  I  must 
lay,  to  be^  of  yon  to  have  a  care  of  the  king,  and  not  to  lett  him  be  so  much 
enoooraged  by  the  good  news  he  wiU  hear,  for  I  dread  nothing  at  this  time  but 
his  going  so  fost  mto  England,  in  a  maner  dangerous  and  uncertain  for  himwl^ 
and  disadvantageous  to  those  of  our  persuasion.  I  have  writt  an  unreasonable 
long  letter  to  hhn  to  teU  him  my  mind,  and  have  sud  much  to  lord  Dover  to 
say  to  him,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  I  shall  ever  have  so  sate  an  opportunity  of 
writing  again.  Ihray  putt  him  [the  king]  often  in  mind  of  beeing  carefldl  of  his 
penoD,  if  sot  for  his  own  sake,  for  mine,  my  sonne'fl^  and  all  otur  firiends,  that 
are  undone  if  any  thing  amiss  happens  to  him.  I  dare  not  let  myself  go  upon 
this  subject,  I  am  so  fhU  of  it.  I  know  you  love  the  king;  I  am  sure  you  are 
my  friend,  and  iherfar  I  need  say  the  less  to  you;  but  cannot  end  my  letter 
without  telling  yon,  that  I  never  in  my  lifo  had  a  truer  nor  a  more  sincere 
fHendship  fbr  any  body  than  I  have  for  you. 

1  Inedited  letters  of  the  queen  of  James  II. ;  Chaillot  MSS. 
*  From  Netherclift's  autograph  fac-simile :  the  original  is  in  the  possession  of 
brd  d«  CUiibrd. 
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The  orihography  of  this  letter  is  radier  obsolete  than  illiterate ; 
the  queen  has  evidently  studied  the  language  of  her  adopted 
ocnmtry  so  fiur,  as  to  have  overcome  the  difficulties  of  spelling 
its  capricious  words  of  treacherous  sounds  in  whidi  she  suc- 
ceeds better  than  most  foreigners,  and,  indeed,  many  natives 
of  the  same  era.  The  epistles  of  her  danghten»in-law,  Maiy 
princess  of  Orange  and  the  princess  Anne,  are  not  so  well 
spelled,  and  the  construction  of  those  of  the  latter  is  infinitely 
inferior.  Mary  Beatrice,  however,  retains  obstinately  one 
peculiarity  of  a  foreigner  writing  English ;  she  always  puts  a 
small  f  f<»r  the  first  personal  pronoun  instead  of  the  capital  I, 
that  important  ^otism  of  our  language  in  which,  to  be  sure, 
ours  stands  alone  among  those  of  Europe.  The  worthy  col- 
lector, &om  whose  stores  the  above  tender  and  feminine  letter 
.is  quoted,  seems  to  have  read  it  with  surprise,  for  he  proceeds 
to  express  a  generous  indignation  at  the  idea  universally  enter- 
tained of  the  unfortunate  wife  of  James  II.  He  observes, 
y  that  the  character  of  this  queen  has  been  most  unjustly 
described  by  historians ;  she  is  represented  as  devoid  of  idmost 
every  natural  affection,  of  the  meanest  understanding,  and  of 
such  defiective  education  as  to  be  incapable  of  reading  or 
writing.^  Mary  Beatrice  conresponded  fluently  in  Italian, 
French,  and.  English,  and  she  possessed  sufficient  knowledge 
of  Latin  to  read  the  Scriptures  daily  in  the  vulgate.  This 
practice  she  never  omitted,  however  much  she  might  be 
pressed  for  time.  That  she  was  excessively  occupied  at  this 
period  may  be  perceived  from  her  letter  to  the  superior  of 
Chaillot  to  excuse  herself  from  assistmg  at  the  profession  of  a 
novice^  who  had  been  desirous  of  receiving  the  white  veil  from 
her:  she  says,-  ^^^^3 

« It  it  wttk  moofa  d]ffica%  tM  I  alMtntcfe  thit  little  monent  to  teU  yoa  that 
J  WM  graUlj  annoyed  at  not  being  abfe  to  be  with  joa  lait  week,  and  tbat  I 
will  do  aU  in  my  power  to  be  tbere  on  WedneBdaj  or  Thoredi^  next  week.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  have  ordered  Biva  to  tell  all  the  newa  thai  I  have  had  from 
Irekud  and  deewhere,  for  I  have  not  time  to  do  it»  having  three  ezpocewei  to 
despatch  before  I  can  be  with  yoo.  I  expect  every  moment  another  ooorier 
from  Ireland,  whom  I  know  was  at  Brest  last  Friday,  and  I  cannot  learn  what 
has  become  of  hfan. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  ceased  ftom  the  profession  of  the  daughter  of  the  holy 
ftuanmenti  for  when  I  am  at  Chaillot  I  do  not  desire  to  go  ont.    I  beg  you  to 
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my  eomplinMnte  to  all  oar  dear  nflten»  aod  in  purticnlar  to  my  denr 
dsters  the  nBaistant  and  la  Deposie.  I  am  dying  to  be  among  yoo,  and,  in  tbo 
mean  time,  I  will  tiy  to  miite  my  imperftct  prayen  with  t£»  holy  onei  they 
oflfer  to  God»  wfao  ia  pleaaed  to  dedara  ftr  m  a  tbooaaod  times  mora  than  we 
itawnw.    Adiea^  wj  deaiwt  mother!    I  am  youa  from  the  depth  of  my  beart» 

Mary  Beatrice  had  just  succeeded  in  raising  a  large  soxn 
on  some  of  Iier  jewek  to  send  to  the  king,  although  a  snpplj 
little  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  his  need ;  but  she  had 
prevailed  on  Seignelai,  the  French  minister  of  marine^  to 
equip  and  send  a  fleet  into  St.  George's  Channel.  This  fleet 
droYe  \Yi]ham's  adnural,  Herbert^  and  his  squadron  out  of 
Bantry-bay,  and  landed  some  military  stores  for  king  James, 
ly  Avaux,  the  Flench  minister  in  attendance  on  that  prince, 
exultdngly  announced  to  him  that  the  French  had  defeated 
the  English  fleet.  "  It  is  for  the  first  time,  then,**  retorted 
the  royal  seaman,  with  an  irrepressible  burst  of  national  feel- 
ing.' His  consort,  however,  could  not  refirain  firom  rejoicing 
in  the  success  of  the  expedition  which  she  had  been  tiie  cause 
of  sending  to  his  assistance,  and  when  Tourville,  another 
Frendi  admiral,  defeated  the  once  invincible  British  fleet  at 
Beachy-head,  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  July,  she  wrote  a  long 
and  highly  complimentary  letter  of  congratulation  to  him. 
''li^^'  says  she,  ''we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  return  soon  to  our 
own  country,  I  shall  always  consider  that  you  were  the  first 
to  opea  the  way  to  it;  for  it  was  effectually  shut  against  us 
before  the  success  of  this  engagement,  to  which  your  good 
conduct  has  contributed  so  much.  But  if  I  do  not  deceive 
myself,  it  appears  to  me  now  to  be  completely  open,  provided 
the  kiog  could  gain  some  little  time  in  Ireland,  which  I  hope 
Le  wiU;  but  I  tremble  with  fear  lest  the  prince  of  Orange, 
wrho  sees  clearly  that  it  is  his  interest  so  to  do,  should  push 
the  king  and  force  him  to  give  battle."'  That  fear  was 
already  realized.  The  letter  of  the  apprehensive  queen  was 
written  July  20th,  the  battle  of  the  Bojne  had  been  fi>ught 
on  the  1st  of  that  month.  King  James  had  chosen  his  post 
skilfully,  but  William  possessed  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  and 
his  well-accoutred  veteran  troops  doubled  the  numbers'  of 

'Daliymple.  *Maq>henoii's  Collection  of  StaariB^wra. 

'  James's  JounaL 
y2 
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that  unfortunate  monarch's  rabble  rout.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  result  to  be  otherwise  than  a  complete  overthrow. 
Yet^  strange  to  say,  rumour  brought  the  flattering  news  to 
Paris  of  a  brilliant  victory  won  by  James,  in  which  the  prince 
of  Orange,  it  was  said,  was  slain.  Great  rejoicings  and  illu- 
minations took  place  in  consequence.  This  mistake  only 
rendered  the  disastrous  truth  more  agonizing  to  the  consort 
of  the  luckless  James.  Tyrconnel  has  been  greatly  blamed 
for  advising  James  to  quit  Ireland  with  such  precipitancy; 
and  this  again  has  been  imputed  to  his  paying  too  much 
regard  to  tibe  feelings  of  the  queen,  who  was  so  apprehen- 
sive of  the  king's  person  as  to  be  in  a  constant  agony 
about  it.  She  had  frequently  begged  him  to  have  a  special 
care  of  his  majesty's  safety.  On  the  27th  of  June,  Tyrconnel 
unluckily  received  another  passionate  letter  from  her  majesty, 
telling  him  ''that  he  must  not  wonder  at  her  repeated  in- 
stances on  that  head,  for  unless  he  saw  her  heart,  he  could  not 
imagine  the  torment  she  suffered  on  that  account,  and  must 
always  continue  to  do  so,  let  things  go  as  they  would."* 

King  James  landed  at  Brest,  July  20th,  n.s.  From  Brest 
he  sent  an  express  to  his  queen,  to  acquaint  her  with  his 
arrival  there,  and  his  misfortune,  telling  her  at  the  same 
time,  "  that  he  was  sensible  he  should  be  blamed  for  having 
hazarded  a  battle  on  such  inequalities,  but  that  he  had  no 
other  post  so  advantageous,  and  was  loath  to  have  abandoned 
all  without  a  stroke."-  Mary  Beatrice,  though  she  was  over- 
whelmed with  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  battle,  was  consoled  by 
the  news  of  her  husband's  safety,  and  she  declared,  in  rather 
quaint  terms,  "  that,  after  having  almost  broken  her  head  with 
thinking,  and  her  heart  with  vexation,  at  the  king's  ruin  and 
that  of  their  faithftd  friends,  without  being  herself  in  a  condi- 
tion to  help  them,  she  felt  it  as  an  unspeakable  alleviation 
that  the  king  was  safe ;  for  if  she  had  heard  of  the  loss  of  the 
battle  before  she  knew  of  the  king's  arrival,  she  knew  not 
what  would  have  become  of  her,  and  though  she  confessed 
that  it  was  a  dismal  thing  to  see  him  so  unhappy  as  he  was 
in  France,  yet,  in  spite  of  her  reason,  her  heart  was  glad  to 
^  Quoted  in  the  Life  of  King  Jftmes,  from  \um  Memoirs.  '  li^id. 
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see  him  there/''  James  remained  a  few  days  on  the  coast  of 
Srittany^  for  the  purpose  of  sending  arms^  money^  and  pro- 
visions to  the  reUef  of  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  contest  in  Ireland,  and  also  in  Scotland. 
Mary  Beatrice,  after  the  death  of  Dundee,  continued  to  keep 
up  a  correspondence  with  thdr  Scottish  friends,  and  had 
drawn  sir  James  Montgomery  and  lord  Boss  into  the  league 
for  king  James,  and  sent  them  15,000/.'  Through  the 
treachery  of  lord  Boss,  and  some  others  engaged,  the  project 
ended  in  disappointment. 

The  meeting  between  Maiy  Beatrice  and  her  lord,  who  had 
been  absent  from  her  eighteen  long  months,  was  inexpressibly 
tender.  James  had  the  happiness  of  finding  his  son,  whom 
he  had  left  an  infimt  in  the  nurse's  arms,  grown  a  fine  strong 
boy,  frdl  of  health,  life,  and  joy,  able  to  run  about  anywhere^ 
and  to  greet  him  with  the  name  of  £etther.  The  beauty  and 
animation  of  the  child  pleased  the  French,  and  rendered  him 
the  darling  of  the  British  emigrants.  A  family  group,  con- 
sosting  of  the  exiled  king  and  queen,  and  their  boy,  which  was 
probably  painted  after  James's  return  from  Ireland,  formerly 
decorated  one  of  the  state  apartments  of  the  chftteau.  The 
little  prince  is  very  beautiful,  with  large  dark  eyes,  bright 
complexion,  and  a  profusion  of  clustering  curls.  He  is  dressed 
in  a  royal  Stuart  tartan  frock,  with  a  point-lace  stomacher, 
and  wears  a  sort  of  fanciful  helmet-cap  of  dark  blue  velvet, 
with  a  plume  of  black  and  blue  feathers.  This  costume  the 
queen  certainly  intended  for  a  highland  dress.  He  holds 
a  robin  red-breast  on  his  finger,  on  which  he  bestows  a  smil- 
ing regard.  The  elbow  of  that  arm  originally  rested  in  the 
palm  of  his  royal  mother,  while  the  king  held  him  by  the 
other  hand ;  but  the  portrait  of  the  prince  was  all  that  could 
be  restored  of  this  interesting  painting,  which  was  disco- 
vered by  that  noted  collector  of  historical  portraits,  the  late 
James  Smith,  esq.,  of  St.  Grermains,  in  a  great  state   of 

'  Quoted  in  tbe  Life  of  King  James,  from  lu«  Memoirs.  Her  letter  to  1^ 
flonnel,  August  ISth,  1690. 

^  Two  of  her  letters  to  Montgomery,  connected  with  this  plot,  are  printed  in 
the  notes  of  the  Melville  Papers,  edited  hj  the  hon.  William  Leslie  Melville: 
printed  fay  the  Bannatyne  Gob. 
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d3apidatioii^  among  some  mbbish  in  an  out-Iioafle  near  die 
ch&tean. 

King  James  and  his  qneen  were  br  £rom  considering  the 
battle  of  tbe  Boyne  as  a  death-blow  to  the  cause.  They  had, 
up  to  that  moment^  reoeived  ardent  assurances  ctf  support 
from  attached  friends  in  England^  and  so  many  penitential 
overtnres  thioogh  thdr  various  agents  from  persons  who 
were  disposed  to  forsake  William  and  Mary,  ''that  his  chief 
motive  in  quitting  Ireland  was  to  arrange  measures  wiA 
Louis  XIV.  for  landing  in  England/'  ^  Louis  came  to  pay 
him  a  vimt  at  St.  Oermains  the  day  after  his  arrrnd  there^ 
but  was  too  much  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  Lridi 
expedition  to  feel  disposed  to  assist  him  in  hia  other  pio» 
ject.  It  was  in  Tain  that  James  told  Louis  that  he  was 
ready  to  go  on  board  the  fleets  either  with  an  army  or  without 
one^  for  ''he  was  certain  hn  own  sailors  would  never  fi^t 
against  one  under  whom  they  had  so  often  conquered/ *  Louis 
put  him  off  with  a  com^iment,  and  James,  in  the  anguish  of 
his  hearty  exclaimed^  "  that  he  was  bom  to  be  the  sport  of 
fortune/' '  All  the  members  oi  the  royal  fiunily  came  to  pay 
him  and  the  queen  ceremonial  visits  on  his  return.  To  these 
Mary  Beatrice  alludes  in  a  letter,  evidentiy  written  at  this 
painful  epoch,  to  her  friend  Angehque  Pnolo,  the  ex^oibbess 
of  Chaillot.  This  letter  is  deeply  interesting,  unveiling  as  it 
does  the  natural  feelings  of  a  mind  impressed  with  the  insta* 
bility  of  earthly  greatness,  and  fonued  for  higher  and  better 
things  than  trimming  the  sails  of  a  wrecked  vessel  that  could 
float  no  more,  in  the  vain  hope  of  catdung  a  favouring  gale: — 

«  At  St  Gemudns,  thb  Tiwiday. 
"It  18  oert^,  wj  dear  mother,  tbat  I  have  had  grand  viaitB  to  make  and  to 
Teoare.  I  shall  oandnde  these  to-morrow  ^th  that  of  madame  de  Charties,  at 
Venulles,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  then  hftTe  alittle  repose  together  next  week. 
Intmthlneeditlxithfiirionlandhodj.  What  yon  saj  of  that  repone  in  your 
last  letter  is  admirable;  bat  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  more  I  seek  finr  it  the  lesa 
I  find  it.  It  may  be,  pethaps,  that  I  seek  it  with  too  mnch  anxiety,  or  rather, 
that  I  search  for  it  where  it  is  not ;  yet  all  the  while  I  am  conTinoed  that  it  la 
OD]y  to  be  fonnd  in  God,  and  I  do  not  appear  even  to  wish  to  find  it  out  of 
H5m."» 

^  Jomnal  of  King  James.    Life  of  James.  '  Dalrymple. 

3  Chaillot  MSS. 
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A  little  present  of  fruit,  from  the  abbess  and  one  of  the  ladies 
who  boarded  in  the  conyent,  is  thus  giacioasly  acknowledged 
bj  her  nugesty  :-^ 

*  I  heg  joa  to  thank  our  mother  and  mademoisdlfi  dd  la  MoHe,  both  on  the 
pvt  of  the  king  and  mymtt,  ftr  the  exodlent  Hgs  they  hm  lent  us.  We  ha^e 
eaten  of  tbeoi  at  dinner,  and  shall  again  at  supper,  and  to^vunrow.  8inoe  your 
man  la  here,  I  will  write  to  yoa  hy  him.  On  Monday  I  will  oome  to  your 
vesprn  aBdaenBoa»]f  itpleaaeOod.  I  heBere  the  king  win  alao^  and  that  ha 
de^  to-night  at  Fans.  He  goes  to-morrow  to  CkKapeigne,  and  will  not  reton 
till  Saturday.  I  take  pleasore  in  the  thooght  that  I  shall  pass  all  that  time  at 
Chainot.  I  shall  go  one  day  to  Farii,  and  I  hope  w«  shall  not  hare  to  do  modi 
in  paying  visits  of  osNBMoy.  Otoe  to  the  msr^ehaUe  d'Hsmiofe's  will  hb 
inevitable. 

"My  son  has  a  little  eoMc,  hot  I  heliere  it  wQl  he  notlung.  We  are  all  in 
good  heaHht  and  I  am  wholly  ymn,  my  dear  mother,  with  aB  my  heart 

"  A  thownd  regards^  on  mj  pari  to  oar  dear  mother,  and  to  all  oar  airttni 
above  all,  to  ^y  litde  portress." 

Smdamd--"  To  hi  Miie  D^pos^"  ^ 

King  James  joined  his  qneen  at  ChaiUot^  and  after  attend* 
ing  service  in  that  church,  paid  his  compliments  to  the  abbess. 
The  queen  told  him  how  fervently  the  turns  had  petitioned  foir 
the  preservation  of  his  person  during  the  late  poiIs  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged.  James  thanked  the  gentle  sisterhood 
▼eiy  courteously  for  their  prayers,  and  in  allusion  to  the  dis^ 
astroos  terminatbn  of  lus  eiqpediticxii  meekly  added,  "  It  is 
right  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  Ood.^'  Their  migesties 
returned  together  to  St.  Germains.  They  were  invited  to 
spend  some  days  with  the  French  court  at  Fontainebleau,  in 
October.  The  following  particulars  of  their  reception  and 
▼iaity  fi!om  the  journal  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  royal 
household  of  France^  show  the  respect  and  affectionate  atten-» 
tion  with  which  they  were  treated  by  Louis  XIV.  "  On  the 
11th  of  October,  lus  majesty,  after  dinner,  went  to  meet  the 
king  and  qpieen  of  England,  who  were  to  arrive  at  six  in  the 
evening  by  the  avenue  of  the  White  Hone.  The  king  met 
them  at  Uie  Horse-shoe^  where  the  dauphin  was  already  in 
waiting  for  them.  Louis  took  his  royal  guests  into  his  own 
carriage^  giving  the  queen  the  hand.  When  they  reached 
the  palace,  he  led  her  to  the  apartments  of  the  qneen-mother 
of  France  where  she  found  every  thing  prewired  for  her 

iChaiDotMSS. 
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Teception^  and  there  they  passed  the  evening.  The  queen 
played  at  ombre  and  billiards^  with  cardinal  Furstemburg  and 
madame  de  Croissy/^'  The  next  morning  all  the  great  ladies 
of  the  French  court  went  to  the  toilette  of  queen  Maiy 
Beatrice,  and  attended  her  to  the  chapel-royal,  where  she 
Imelt  between  the  two  kings,  James  on  her  right  hand,  and 
Louis  on  her  left.  They  were  seated  in  the  same  manner  at 
table,  the  dauphin,  monsieur,  madame,  and  all  the  princesses 
with  them.  The  bad  weather  preventing  them  from  going 
to  the  chase,  Louis  XIV.  initiated  his  royal  guests  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  new  round  game  of  pawme.  On  the  I3th, 
James  and  his  consort  offered  to  take  their  leave,  but  Louis 
would  not  permit  it.  He  took  them  to  a  boar  hunt  on  the 
17th,  and  in  the  evening  made  them  walk  on  the  terrace  of  the 
grand  apartments,  to  see  the  stag  roasted  in  the  park  which 
be  and  king  James,  and  the  dauphin,  had  killed  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  spectacle,  seen  by  the  light  of  flambeaux,  was  con- 
sidered fine.  The  exiled  king  and  queen  departed  on  the 
18th :  the  French  king  insisted  on  taking  them  in  his  own 
coach  to  the  end  of  the  forest  of  Chailly,  followed  by  a  caval- 
cade of  other  members  of  the  royal  family.  The  duchess  of 
Orleans  took  the  countess  of  Almonde  and  lady  Sophia 
Bulkeley,  the  queen's  ladies  in  waiting,  in  her  coach.  When 
they  reached  die  banks  of  the  Seine,  Louis  assisted  Mary 
Beatrice  into  her  own  carriage,  and  remained  standing  at  the 
door  till  she  drove  off  with  king  James  and  her  two  ladies.' 

In  England,  the  deposed  poet-laureate,  Diyden,  endeavoured 
to  serve  the  cause  of  his  old  master,  king  James,  and  his  queen 
by  a  Jacobite  pastoral,  which,  under  the  title  of  ''the  Lady's 
Song,''  was  one  of  the  party  notes  at  that  exciting  period, 
and  if  not  the  best,  was  certainly  one  of  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  that  class  of  compositions  which,  for  nearly  a  century, 
served  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  royal  Stuarts.  lAr. 
Bulkeley,  the  husband  of  queen  Mary  Beatrice's  faithful  lady 
in  waiting,  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  was  actively  engaged,  in 
England  at  this  period,  in  attempting  to  draw  some  of  the  old 
servants  of  king  James  into  a  confederacy  for  his  restoration* 
^  Baogean's  JoornoL  *  Ibid. 
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Lord  Godolphin  looked  ashamed  when  he  encountered  him, 
and  inqniiedi  with  a  desponding  air,  after  the  court  of  St. 
Germains.  He  had  deserted  the  fidling  cause  of  James  at 
the  Bevolntiony  and  paid  his  homage  to  the  ascendant  star  of 
Orange,  returned  to  his  original  politics,  and  accepted  office 
under  William.  His  attachment  to  the  late  queen,  as  Mary 
Beatrice  was  now  styled,  crossed  his  new  duties.  He  pur- 
chased the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  few  lines  traced  by  her 
hand^  signifying  that  she  foigave  him  by  promising  to  betray 
the  secrets  of  William  and  Mary.  William  intercepted  a 
packet  of  his  letters,  showed  him  the  proo&  of  his  treachery, 
generously  foi^ve  him,  and  continued  to  employ  him.  Gbdol- 
phin  could  not  resolve  to  give  up  the  secret  correspondence 
with  Mary  Beatrice.  He  rendered  her  no  particular  service, 
but  flattered  her  with  fair  words,  and  soothed  his  self-love  by 
keeping  himself  in  her  remembrance.  He  was  aware  that 
she  would  never  make  the  sacrifice  for  him  which  would  have 
rendered  him  wholly  and  devotedly  her  servant  to  command 
in  all  things.  Marlborough  was  one  of  the  double-minded 
politicians  of  the  age,  who  now  courted  a  reconciliation  with 
the  sovereign  whom  he  had  deserted  and  betrayed.  The 
wisdom  of  the  unjust  steward  in  the  parable  was  the  leading 
principle  among  those  who,  after  the  Bevolution,  w^re  osten- 
sibly the  servants  of  William,  and  secretly  the  correspondents 
€i  James.  A  great  deal  of  the  correspondence  was  carried 
on  through  the  queen.  Sometimes  Mary  Beatrice  is  signified 
in  the  Jacobite  letters  of  the  period  as  Mr.  Wisely,  and 
Mrs.  Whitely ;  occasionaUy  by  a  figure,  or  as  Artley's  spouse, 
James  bearing  the  cognomen  of  Artley,  among  many  other 
aUases.  Godolphin  is  often  called  ''the  bale  of  goods;'' 
Marlborough  ''the  Hamburgh  merchant,"  or  "  Armsworth.'^ 
There  are  a  great  many  of  these  letters  in  the  French 
archives. 

The  cares  and  restless  intrigues  which  occupied  the  exiled 
court  at  St.  Germains  were  occasionally  varied  by  visits  to 
Louis  XIV.,  Versailles,  Marli,  and  Fontainebleau ;  but  they 
rarely  went  to  Paris^  except  to  pay  their  devotions  in  the 
churches  there.     The  great  delight  of  Mary  Beatrice  was, 
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when  the  ooald  pass  a  day  or  two  with  her  cloistered  friends 
at  ChaiUot.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1691,  she  found 
herself,  after  an  interval  of  fonr  yean,  once  more  likely  to 
become  a  mother.  The  king  wppeeaei  to  derive  consolatioii 
ibr  the  loss  of  three  crowns  in  the  satisfiaiction  which  he  felt 
at  this  proi^ect,  and  he  exerted  the  utmost  vigilance  to  ]^rt&. 
Tent  the  queen  from  encountering  the  slightest  &tigue  or 
excitement  that  might  risk  a  disappointment.  So  anxious 
was  he  on  this  point,  that  he  actually  interposed  the  authority 
of  a  king  and  husband  to  prevent  one  of  the  devotional 
journeys  to  Chaillot  in  the  last  week  of  Novonber,  on  which 
her  majesty  and  some  of  her  ladies  had  set  their  hearts.  Lady 
Sophia  Bulkeleyi  who  was  deputed  to  make  sundry  excuses  to 
the  abbess  of  Chaillot  for  her  majesty  being  unable  to  pay  her 
promised  visit  to  the  convent,  could  not  refrain  from  giving 
a  broad  hint  of  the  true  reason,  though^  in  consequence  of  its 
being  Teey  early  days,  the  matter  was  to  be  kept  a  profound 
secret.  "  Our  incomparable  queen/'  says  her  ladydiip,  ''  ia 
constrained  to  follow  the  counsels  of  the  wise,  and  not  to  risk 
taking  the  air,  lest  the  pain  in  her  teeth  should  return.  Her 
majesty  finds  herself  now.  nearly  well,  but  it  becomes  necessaijr 
for  her  to  take  all  sorts  of  precautions  to  keep  so.  The  king 
judges  it  proper,  and  he  must  be  ob^ed,  that  she  should 
await  here  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  i^ce  to-morrow. 
These  causes  unite  to  deprive  tbe  queen  and  tis  of  one  of 
our  greatest  pleasures.  I  hc^  she  will  make  up  for  it  1^ 
preparing  for  us  another  very  agreeable  in  the  mean  times, 
that  we  may  take  in  good  heart  the  pains  of  too  long  an 
absence.'^  At  this  interesting  point  her  majesty,  who  had^ 
we  may  presume,  peeped  over  her  noble  attendant's  shoulder^ 
and  perceiving  that  her  ladyship  was  bent  on  divulging  aa 
much  of  the  important  secret  as  her  droll  French  would  per- 
mit, ratermpted  her  for  the  purpose  of  telling  it  hersdf,  and 
her  fidthful  smanuenms  condudes  in  these  words :  "  I  finish 
my  letter  to  give  place  to  a  more  worthy  and  perfect  p^. 
If  you  turn  the  paper,  you  will  be  consoled.'' 

The  queen,  who  had  been  sufiering  much  fit>m  inflam* 
matory  tooth-ache,  and  other  ills  incidental  to  her  situation^ 
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and  was  always  subject  to  great  depressioa  of  spirits  at  sach 
times^  commences  her  letter  rather  in  a  tone  of  resignation 
than  joy.     She  writes^  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper^ — 

**  It  is  ncoenary  that  I  tlioiild  expbin  to  yon  lady  Abnonde't  ktter,  [anodier  of 
Her  ladies  who  had  been  giving  hiixte  on  ib»  tubject^  it  ahonld  seam  J  for  it  is 
Impof  able  ibr  me  to  hare  a  secret  from  yoa ;  and  I  will  tell  yoo,  tiiat  besides  my 
inflammation,  which  has  been  TCiy  violent^  and  thoagh  abated  is  not  yet  gone^ 
and  be^des  the  yistt  of  the  king,  whidi  I  most  receive  to-morrow^  there  le  yet 
another  reason  that  prevents  me  from  coming  to  yon.  It  is,  that  I  have  soroo 
sospicions  of  pregnanqr,  but  as  I  have  not  yet  any  certsinty  of  it,  I  do  not  like 
to  have  it  mentioned.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  know  poeltively,  and  then  I  will 
inlbnn  yoo,  tlait  is,  if  St  nhonU  be  verified.  Alasl  my  dear  mother,  what  pain 
to  be  eo  many  months  withont  seeing  yoo ;  bat  in  that,  as  in  all  tlie  rest,  God  is 
the  master,  and  most  do  what  he  wUI.  I  entreat  yon  not  to  speak  of  tUs  Httfe 
aecret,  unless  it  be  to  my  eister  la  D^po$SB,  To  all  the  othsn»  give  the  reasooa 
of  the  inflammation  and  the  visit  of  the  king.  I  hope  to-morrow  to  makemy 
devotions  in  apirit  with  yon  and  yomr  ha!ly  daughters,  and  I  believe  that  I  shall 
not  have  less  interest  in  yoor  prayers  and  theirs  abaent,thanlf  I  conikl  be  present. 
Xy  poor  little  AagaUqae  will  be  modi  mrtifledi  I  aaMre  yon  that  I  am  veiy 
laljo.** 


This  letter  is  dated  November  20th,  I69I.     Her  majestys 

situation  was  puUidy  declared  on  the  7th  of  Januaiy,  1692. 

James  addressed  sonunonses  to  the  peeresses,  the  lady  mayoress 

of  London,  the  wives  of  the  sherifis,  and  also  to  Dr.  Hugh 

Chamberlayne,  the  celebrated  accoucheur,  as  well  as  to  the 

lardB,  inviting  them  to  be  present  at  the  birth  of  the  expected 

in&nt.      One  of  these  summonses  was  addressed   to   his 

daughter  Mary  :*— 

"That  we  mi^  not  be  wanting  to  oonalves,'*  saya  he,  "now  it  hath  pleaaed 
Almighty  God,  the  supporter  of  truth,  to  give  ns  hopes  of  fbrther  iatoe^  our 

dearest  consort,  the  qneen,  drawing  near  her  time, we  do  therefore  hereby 

signify  oar  royal  pleunre  to  yon,  that  yon  may  use  all  possible  means  to  como 
with  what  convenient  haste  yon  may,  the  qneen  looking  abont  the  middle  of 
ICay  next,  (Eng^h  aooonnt.)  And  that  yon  may  have  no  acmpfe  on  oar  iMe, 
the  most  Christian  king  has  given  his  consent  to  promiBe  yon,  aa  we  hereby 
do,  that  yon  ahall  have  leave  to  come,  and,  the  qneen's  laboar  over,  to  retam 
with  safety." 

Every  thing  wore  a  flattering  aspect  at  this  conjunction. 
Louis  XrV.  was  making  preparations  to  assist  James  in  the 
TOoovery  of  his  crown,  having  received  confident  assurances 
that  the  anny  directed  by  Marlborough,  and  the  fleet  by 
Bussell,  would  declare  in  &vour  of  their  old  master.     The 

>  Fnm  the  original  French  holograph  letter,  began  by  lady  Sophia  Balkelej 
and  finished  by  the  qneen.— Inedited  ChaiUot  MSS.»  in  the  hdtel  Soabise^  Pans. 

'  Evelyn. 
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princess  Anne,  who  had  sought  a  reconciliation  with,  her 
father,  answered  for  a  part  of  the  chureh ;  the  steady  adhe- 
sion of  such  men  as  Sancroft,  Ken,  and  six  hundred  of  the 
clergy  to  their  all^iance,  was,  in  reality,  a  much  more  satis- 
factory pledge  of  the  feelings  of  the  church  of  England'  to 
James  than  any  she  could  give.  Letters  and  messages,  full 
of  professions  of  attachment,  reached  him  or  the  queen  daily 
from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.  James  determined  to  make 
another  effort  to  regain  his  realm.  The  spirits  of  the  queen 
fluctuated  at  tins  period.  On  the  I9th  of  March  she  excused 
herself  from  assisting  at  the  nuptials  of  Louis  XIV .'s  natural 
son,  the  due  de  Maine,  with  mademoiselle  Charolois,  on  account 
of  her  situation.  "  She  had  already,'*  she  said,  "taken  to 
her  chamber,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  queens 
of  England  when  near  a  confinement'  It  is  probable  that  she 
had  no  wish  to  be  present  at  this  bridal,  for  she  subsequently 
made  various  devotional  visits  to  religious  houses  and  churches 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Grermains,  and  even  in  Paris.  On 
the  30th,  the  king  of  France  and  the  dauphin  attended  one  of 
the  receptions  in  her  bedchamber  at  St.  Oermains,  on  which 
occasion  the  princess  of  Cond^  presented  the  newly-manied 
duchess  de  Maine  to  her  majesty.    She  remained  in  the  greatest 

'  That  exnineDt  Protestant  divine,  Br.  Sherlock,  dean  of  St.  Pauil'i^  was  a 
stanch  adrocate  for  the  recall  of  king  James  as  long  as  he  thought  it  conld  he 
done  withoat  plunging  the  nation  into  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  Like  many 
honest  memhers  H  ti^e  church  of  England,  he  was  disgusted  at  the  mass  ot 
treachery  and  falsehood  which  had  heen  employed  hy  the  authors  of  a  revolution, 
necessary  as  a  ooustitntiomd  measure,  but  reflecting  infinite  disgrace  on  some  of 
the  parties  concerned  in  it.  Sherlock,  in  his  fimious  letter  to  a  member  of  the 
convention,  indignantly  exposes  the  political  fiEdsehood  of  the  existence  of  a  treaty 
between  Louis  XIV.  and  James  for  the  destruction  of  the  Protestants.  '*  There 
is,"  says  he^  "one  thing  more  I  would  beg  of  you,  that  the  stoiy  of  a  French 
league  to  cut  Protestant  throats  be  well  examined,  for  this  did  more  to  drive  the 
king  out  of  the  nation  than  the  prince's  army ;  and  if  this  should  prove  a  sham, 
as  some  who  pretend  to  know  say  it  is,  it  seems  to  be  at  least  half  an  argument 
to  invite  the  king  back  again."  The  enemies  of  Sherlock  afterwards  turned  all 
he  had  said  in  favour  of  his  dd  master,  which  was  not  little,  against  himself 
when  he  took  the  oaths  to  king  WHliam;  but  Sherlock  was  not  called  opon  to 
resist  the  powers  that  be.  As  a  churchman,  he  submitted  to  the  change  whidi 
a  nugority  of  the  nation  had  ordained,  well  knowing  that  he  had  duties  to  per^ 
form  of  a  higher  nature  than  those  of  a  political  partisan.  He  was  a  bright  and 
A  shining  light  in  the  church  of  England,  and  she  required  such  men  to  comfort 
her  and  support  her  apostolic  character,  when  bereaved  of  bishops  like  Ken,  and 
others  of  the  deprived  clergy.  «  Dangeau. 
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depression  of  spirits^  on  account  of  the  approaching  depasture  of 
the  king  for  the  coast  of  Normandy^  in  order  to  join  the  expe-. 
dition  that  was  in  preparation  for  his  projected  landing  in 
England.  Before  he  quitted  St.  Oermains^  James  invested  his 
boy^  who  had  not  yet  completed  his  fourth  year,  with  the  order 
of  the  Grarter,  and  leaving  his  sorrowful  queen  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  weeping  ladies,  departed,  April  2lBt,  for  Caen,  and 
fronx  thence  to  La  Hogue.^  Unfortunate  in  every  thing,  he 
waited  four  weeks  in  vain  for  a  fiEtvourable  wind  to  cross  to 
England,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Dutch  fleet  formed  a 
junction  with  Russell  in  the  Downs,  and  appeared  on  the 
coast  of  France.  Russell,  who  was  in  correspondence  with 
his  old  master,  advised  him  to  prevent  a  collision  between  the 
fleets.  He  was  willing  to  let  the  squadron  slip  by,  but,  for 
the  honour  of  England,  he  must  not  be  defied.  The  un- 
seasonable bravery  of  the  French  admiral,  Tourville,  provoked 
aa  encounter  that  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  French 
fleet.  James,  who  was  a  spectator  of  the  battle,  on  witness- 
ing the  admirable  efiect  of  his  own  naval  tactics  against  his 
allies,  cried  out,  *'  Ha !  have  they  got  Pepys  on  board  ?'' 
But  when  he  saw  the  British  seamen  from  the  boats 
scrambling  up  the  lofty  sides  of  the  French  vesseb,  he  ,ex- 
daimed,  in  a  transport  of  national  and  professional  enthu- 
siasm^  "  My  brave  English  !  my  brave  English  !'^-  The 
French  officers  warned  him  to  retire,  as  he  was  in  consider- 
able danger,  for  the  guns  from  the  burning  ships  began  to 
discharge  their  shot  in  all  directions;  and  scarcely  had  he 
withdrawn,  when  they  raked  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
standing,  and  killed  several  of  the  officers. 

James  obstinately  lingered  three  weeks  at  La  Hogue,  after 
he  had  witnessed  the  annihilation  of  his  hopes.  Nothing 
could  rouse  him  from  the  lethargic  stupor  into  which  he 
had  sunk ;  not  even  the  repeated  letters  and  messages  from 
his  anxious  consort,  who  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  her 
accouchement,  and  implored  him  to  return  to  her.  The 
melancholy  depression  of  spirits  in  which  the  poor  queen 
awaited  that  event  in  the  lonely  ch&teau  of  St.  Gtermains,  un- 

'  Dangeao.    Life  of  James  *  Dalr}*mplc. 
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supported  by  the  presence  of  her  husband,  is  tonchingly 
described  by  her  own  pen^  in  a  letter  to  her  firiend,  the 
abbess  of  Chaillot : — 

**  What  shall  I  say  to  yoo,  my  l)e]oved  moQier,  or  rather,  what  would  noi  yon 
flay  to  me^  If  we  eould  be  one  little  quarter  of  a&  boor  ia  each  ether'a  anos  ?  I 
hdieve*  however,  that  time  would  be  entirely  passed  in  tears  and  sighs,  and  that 
my  eyes  and  my  sobs  would  tell  much  more  than  my  month;  for,  in  trath,  what 
is  thei?,  after  all,  that  can  be  said  by  friendsiup  in  the  state  in  which  I  am?" 

After  the  first  impassioned  outpouring  ct  the  anguish  and 

desolation  with  which  the  catastrophe  at  La  Hogue  had  over- 

whehned  her^  she  endeayours  to  resign  herself  to  the  will  ot 

God.   An  internal  conviction  that  they  were  vainly  struggliDg 

against  an  immutable  decree,  is  thus  mournfully  confessed . 

"  Ohj  but  the  ways  of  God  are  fSur  from  our  ways>  and  his 

thoughts  are  di£Eerent  from  our  thoughts.     We  perceive  this 

clearly  in  our  last  calamity^  and  by  the  unforeseen,  and  almost 

supernatural  misdiances  by  which  God  has  overthrown  all 

our  designs,  and  has  appeared  to  declare  himself  so  dearly 

against  us  for  our  overwhelming.     What  then,"  pursues  t^ 

sorrowful  queen,  '^  can  we  say  to  this,  my  beloved  mothci  ? 

or  rather,  is  it  not  better  that  we  should  say  nothing;  bu^ 

shutting  the  mouth,  and  bowing  the  head,  to  adore  and  to 

approve,  if  toe  can,  all  that  God  does,  for  he  is  the  master  of 

the  universe,  and  it  is  very  meet  and  right  that  all  should  be 

submitted  to  him.     It  is  the  Lord;  he  has  done  what  was 

good  m  Ms  eyes."'     She  goes  on,  with  pathetic  earnestness, 

to  acknowledge  the  difBculty  she  feels  in  performing  the 

Christian  duty  she  describes  : — 

**  This,  my  dearest  mother,  is  what  I  wish  to  say  and  do^  and  to  thi^  I  beBete 
yon  have  yomrsdf  enoouroged  me  1^  your  words,  as  you  do  by  your  letters^  whidi 
.are  always  so  precions  to  me;  but  I  say  it,  and  I  do  it,  with  so  bad  a  graoe^  and 
80  much  against  my  will,  that  I  have  no  reason  to  hope  that  it  can  be  agreeaUe 
to  God.  Aid  me  to  do  it  better  by  your  pnayers,  and  enoonrage  me  ccoBtanli^ 
by  yoor  letters,  till  we  have  the  happiness  of  embradug  each  other  again."^ 

The  dissection  of  a  letter  so  deeply  confidential  is  certainly 
rather  like  unfolding  the  secrets  of  a  confessionaL  Little 
did  the  royal  writer  imagine,  that  the  various  passions  that 
agitated  her  mind  as  she  penned  it  would,  one  day,  be  laid 

'  Inedited  letter  of  the  qneen  of  James  II.  to  the  abbess  of  Cliaillot,  ^bted 
June  14tl),  1692.— Archives  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  '  Ibid. 
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open  to  the  whole  world.     The  tragic  emotions  of  the  fallen 
queenj  and  the  elevation  of  the  Christian  heroine^  are  alike 
forgotten  in  the  natural  ^^prehensions  of  the  weak,  suffering 
womaa^  when  she  allodes  to  her  situation  at  this  distressing 
crisis.    ''  I  suffered  much,  both  in  body  and  ndnd^  some  days 
ago,''  she  says,  "  but  now  I  am  bett^  in  both.     I  linger  on 
still,  in  continual  expectation  of  the  hour  of  my  accouche- 
ment.    It  will  come  when  God  wills  it.     I  tremble  with  the 
dread  of  it ;  but  I  wish  much  that  it  were  orer,  so  that  I 
might  cease  to  harass  myself  and  emsry  one  else  any  longer 
with  this  su^>eQse.''^      Mary  Beatrice  had  exceeded   her 
reckoning  nearly  a  month.     If  she  had  been  brought  to  bed 
at  the  time  specified  by  king  James  in  his  summons  to  the 
peers  and  peeresses^  it  would  have  been  in  the  midst  of  the 
distress  and  consternation  caused  by  the  battle  of  La  Hogue. 
How  deeply  hurt  the  poor  queen  felt  at  the  unaccountable 
perversity  of  her  lord,  in  continuing  to  absent  himself  firom 
her,  may  be  peroeived  from  the  tone  of  unwonted  bitterness 
irith  which  she  adverts  to  his  conduct.     ^  When  I  began  my 
letter  yesterday/'  she  says,  '*  I  was  in  uncertainty  what  the 
king  would  do,  and  of  the  time  when  I  might  have  the 
happiness  of  seeing  him ;  for  he  has  not  yet  chosen  to  retire 
frcun  La  Hogue^  though  he  has  had  nothing  to  keep  him 
there,  and  the  state  in  whidi  I  am  speaks  for  itself  to  make 
him  come  to  me,'  In  the  mean  time,''  continues  her  majesty, 
with  increasing  pique  at  James's  strange  insensibiUty  to  the 
importance  of  the  impending  event,  and  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing  such  arrangementa  as  would  render  the  birth  of  their 
expected  infant  a  verification  of  the  legitimacy  of  their  son, 
"  he  would  not  resolve  on  anything;  but  he  will  find  all  well 
don^  although  it  has  cost  me  much  to  have  it  so  without  his 
orders^  which  my  lord  Mdfbrt  came  to  bring  us  this  mom- 
ing.     It  seems  that,  for  the  present,  the  king  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  return  hither,  tiQ  they  can  take  other  measures. 
Your  great  king  [Louis  XIY.]  has  received  my  lord  Melfort 
very  weQ,  and  has  spoken  to  him  of  us,  and  of  oar  aflfairs,  in 

>  Ineditod  ktten  of  the  q[iMea  of  Jaraet  n,  in  ibe  wchivw  of  the  kiogdom 
cf  Fnaoe.  si 
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the  most  obliging  manner  in  the  world,  and  has  even  written 
to  me  in  answer  to  the  letter  I  sent  to  him  hj  milord  Mel- 
fort.  This  is  a  comfort  to  me,  and  the  hope  of  having  the 
Ving  with  me  at  my  delivery  consoles  me  mnch,  for  I  believe 
he  can  be  here  by  Saturday  or  Sunday  next.  Behold,  my 
dear  mother/'  continues  the  sorrowful  queen,  ''  a  little  state- 
ment of  what  has  passed,  and  is  passing  in  my  poor  heart: 
you  know  and  can  comprehend  it  better  than  I  do  myself.  I 
pray  you  to  embrace  all  our  dear  sisters,  and  to  take  leave 
of  them  for  me  before  my  lying-in,  not  knowing  what 
may  occur.  I  hope,  however,  that  we  may  see  each  other 
again  after  the  Assumption,  if  it  please  Grod.'^  She  adds, 
with  almost  childish  simplicity,  "  Permit  the  poor  AngeUqne  to 
kiss  your  hand  in  the  place  of  mine,  as  often  as  she  wishes/'^ 
When  the  mighty  are  put  down  from  their  seats,  it  is  well 
if  the  unbought,  unpurchasable  affection  of  the  lowly  and 
meek,  who  love  them,  not  for  their  greatness,  but  for  their 
misfortunes,  can  be  appreciated  at  its  real  value. 

James  did  not  return  to  St.  (Jermains  till  the  21st  of 
June.'  His  recklessness  of  the  confirmation  it  would  have 
afforded  to  the  imputations  on  the  birth  of  their  son,  if  the 
queen  had  been  brought  to  bed  while  he  was  away,  together 
with  his  strange  disregard  to  her  feelings,  appear  indicative  of 
an  misound  state  of  mind.  A  report  of  that  nature,  it  seems, 
readied  England,  and  having  been  circulated  with  malignant 
pleasure  by  his  enemies,  the  following  sarcastic  comment 
appeared  in  one  of  the  papers  in  his  interest : — "  "Rs  now 
afiSrmed  that  king  James  is  run  mad,  and  dose  confined.  If 
he  is  not,  he  has  gone  through  enough  to  make  him  so.'' 
When  sir  Charles  Littleton,  who  had  faithfully  adhered  to 
James  in  his  misfortunes,  told  him  how  much  ashamed  he 
felt  that  his  son  was  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  royal 
&ther  moumftdly  repUed,  '^Alas,  sir  Charles!  wherefore 
ashamed  ?  are  not  my  daughters  with  him  ?"  An  impression 
that  he  was  bom  to  fulfil  an  adverse  destiny,  in  which  all 
who  attempted  to  show  him  kindness  would  be  ruinously  in- 

1  Inedited  letter  of  the  qnoen  of  James  II.  to  the  abbess  of  ChaiUot,  dated 
14-15, 1692.  i  Life  of  Slog  James,  from  the  Stuart  Papers. 
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Yolved,  ia  avowed  by  James  in  the  following  letter^  which  he 
addressed  to  Louis  XIV.  at  this  gloomy  epochs — a  letter  cer- 
tainly not  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  poUtician  : 

"  My  evil  ftar  has  had  aa  inflaenoo  on  the  arms  of  your  nugesty,  always 
victorious  bat  when  fighting  for  me.  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  interest  your- 
self no  more  for  a  prince  so  unfortunate ;  but  permit  me  to  withdraw,  with  my 
ikmily,  to  some  comer  of  the  world,  where  I  may  cease  to  be  an  interruption  to 
your  majesty's  wonted  course  of  prosperity  and  glory."  ^ 

Louis  did  not  avail  himse^lf  of  the  generous  proposal  of  his 
desponding  kinsman,  to  retire  fix>m  France,  and  Heaven  had 
stiU  some  blessings  in  store  for  the  fallen  king.  On  the  28th 
of  June,  Mary  Beatrice  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  at  the 
palace  of  St.  Grermains,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  princesses 
and  great  ladies  of  the  court  of  France,  except  the  dauphiness, 
who  was  in  a  dying  state.  All  the  English  ladies  and  noble 
followers  of  the  exiled  court,  the  chancellor  of  Froace,  the 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  the  archbishop  of  Paris, 
and  madame  Meereroom,  the  wife  of  the  Danish  ambassador, 
were  witnesses  of  the  birth  of  the  royal  infant.  Madame 
Meereroom  was  considered  an  important  witness,  because 
opposed  to  the  interest  of  king  James ;  but  she  could  not  help 
owning  the  absurdity  of  the  aspersions  that  had  been  cast  on 
the  birth  of  his  son.' 

The  morbid  state  of  apathy  in  which  king  James  had  re- 
mained ever  since  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  jdelded  to  softer 
emotions  when  he  beheld  the  new-bom  princess.  He  wel- 
comed her  with  a  burst  of  paternal  affection,  and  bestowed 
the  tenderest  caresses  upon  her.  When  she  was  dressed,  he 
presented  her  to  the  queen  with  these  touching  words,  ''  See 
what  God  has  given  us,  to  be  our  consolation  in  our  exile.'^' 
He  called  her  "  his  comforter,^'  because,  he  said, ''  he  had  now 
one  daughter  who  had  never  sinned  against  him.''  He  had 
confidently  anticipated  another  son,  but  he  declared  himself 
abundantly  grateful  to  Heaven  for  the  precious  gift  of  this 
girl.  She  was  baptized,  with  great  pomp,  in  the  chapel- 
royal  of  St.  Germains.    Louis  XIV.  returned  from  the  siege 

>  Am^d^  Piehof  s  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Charles  Edward 
Stuart*  and  Life  of  James. 

'  Ibid.  '  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena. 
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of  Mons  in  time  to  act  in  person  as  her  sponsor :  he  and  his 
sister-in-law,  Elizabeth  Charlotte^  duchess  of  Orleans,  held  her 
at  the  font,  and  gave  her  the  names  of  Louisa  Mary.  The 
French  ladies  were  astonished  at  seeing  the  little  princess, 
who  was  then  only  a  month  old^  dressed  in  robes  of  state, 
and  with  shoes  and  stockings  on  her  tiny  feet.  The  shoes 
and  stockings  worn  by  the  royal  neophyte  were  b^ged  by 
the  mms  of  Chaillot,  and  were  carefully  preserved  by  them 
among  the  curiosities  of  their  convent.'  Eighterai  days  before 
the  birth  of  the  princess  Louisa,  the  son  of  James  II.  and 
Mary  Beatrice  completed  his  fourth  year.  Mary  Beatrice 
assured  the  nuns  of  Chaillot  ''  that  she  never  saw  the  king 
her  husband  in  a  passion  but  once,  and  that  was  with  their 
little  son,  on  account  of  his  manifesting  some  symptoms  of 
childish  terror  when  he  was  only  four  years  old/'*  Her  nuu 
temal  anxiety  tended  to  footer  timidity  in  the  child,  which 
James  feared  might  prove  inimical  to  his  fixture  destiny. 

iHS.Heiiuaia]flofUiu7QfHodeiuL  *IbJd. 
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QUEEK-CONSORT  OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND,  KING  OP 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTEE  Vn. 

Maternal  happinesa  of  Maiy  Baatrioe— Vinta  ChaiUob-^Her  convenations— Her 
historical  rwniniinmioea— Har  viait  of  coodolexkoa  at  VemiUea— Traits  of  cha- 
racter—Portraits— Her  fhsthM  foUowara  at  St.  GermidxM — Her  sympathy  in 
their  diatreas— Anecdotes  of  h«r  hnaband—Of  her  children— Her  letter  from 
Fontainehleao— Attantioo  to  h«r  by  Lonia  XIY^— Her  daageroos  illness- 
Attachment  of  Mn.  Penn  to  her-^Daath  of  the  duke  of  Modena— Dispntca 
aboat  inheritance — ^Devastation  of  her  coontiy — Slights  from  madame  da 
Maintenoa---Deatii  of  Mary  II^Maiy  Beatrice's  parting  with  her  husband^ 
Her  grief  for  exeeotioiia  in  England— Maiy  Beatrice  sponsor  to  princess  of 
Orleana — Complains  of  madame  de  Muntenon — ^Maiy  B<»trice  sells  her  jewels, 
rdiefes  Jacobites— IKspotes  conceming  her  dower— Her  inoantlona  oonfldeneea 
—She  pnsides  at  the  nnpttalsof  the  duke  of  Bnrgondy— Reftisea  to  part  with 
her  son  to  William  III«— Her  dower  granted  by  England — ^Approfriated  by 
William  in.  to  his  own  nse— Dangerous  illness  of  James  IL— <2neen  nnnes 
hiai— Her  letteit  thflfsnpoD,  AoL 

An  interval  of  repose,  and  even  of  domestic  comfort,  sno- 
ceeded  the  birth  of  la  Consolatrice,  as  James  II.  fondly  caDed 
the  child  of  his  adversity.  Mary  Beatrice,  thongh  deprived 
of  the  pomp  and  power  dt  royalty,  and  a  queen  only  in  nam^ 
was  assuredly  much  happier  in  her  shaidowy  court  at  St. 
Germains  than  she  had  been  as  a  childless  mother  and  nq^- 
lected  wife  amidst  the  joyless  splendour  of  Whitehall.  She 
was  now  blest  with  two  of  the  loveliest  and  most  promising 
children  in  the  world,  and  possessed  of  the  undivided  affection 
of  a  husband,  who  was  only  the  dearer  to  her  for  his  misfor- 
tunes. Like  the  fidthful  ivy,  she  appeared  to  ding  more 
fondly  to  the  tempest-scathed  oak  in  its  leafless  ruins,  than 
when  in  its  majestic  prime. 

An  eloquent  tribute  to  the  virtues  and  conjugal  tenderness 
of  this  princess  was  offered  to  her,  in  the  days  of  her  exile 
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and  adversity,  by  the  accomplished  earl  of  Lansdowne,  in  a 
poem  entitled  The  Progress  of  Beauty,  in  which,  after  com- 
plimenting the  reigning  belles  of  William  and  Mary's  courts 
he  adverts  to  the  banished  queen  with  a  burst  of  generous 
feeling,  {ai  more  gratifying  than  all  the  homage  he  had  paid 
to  her  in  the  morning  flower  of  her  charms,  when  surrounded 
by  the  pride  and  pomp  of  royalty : — 

*Be  bold,  be  bold,  my  Muse !  nor  fear  to  nuae 
Thy  Toioe  to  her  who  was  thy  earliest  praise; 
Queen  of  our  hearts,  and  charmer  of  cox  sights 
A  monarch's  pride,  his  glory  and  delight. 
Princess  adored  and  loved,  UT  verse  can  give 
A  deathless  name,  tlune  shall  for  ever  live. 
O  happy  James !  content  thy  mighty  mind. 
Grudge  not  the  world,  far  still  thy  queen  is  kind; 
To  lie  but  at  her  feet  more  glory  brings. 
Than  'tis  to  tread  on  sceptres  and  on  kingst 
Secure  of  empire  in  that  beauteous  breast, 
Who  would  not  g^ve  thdr  crowns  to  be  so  blest  P** 

James  himself  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  had  nevar  known 
what  true  happiness  was  till,  rendered  wise  by  many  sorrowa^ 
he  had  learned  fully  to  appreciate  the  virtues  and  self-devo- 
tion of  his  queen.  He  now  r^arded  her  not  only  with  love, 
but  veneration,  and  made  it  the  principal  business  of  his  life 
to  atone  to  her,  by  the  tenderest  attentions,  for  the  pangs  his 
former  follies  had  inflicted  on  her  sensitive  heart.  He  knew 
that,  possessed  of  her,  he  was  an  object  of  envy  to  his  cousin, 
Louis  XIV.,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that,  ''like  Jacob,  he 
counted  his  sufferings  for  nothing,  having  silch  a  support  and 
companion  in  them.^'^  Blest  in  this  perfect  union,  the  king 
and  queen  endeavoured  to  resign  themselves  to  the  will  of 
God,  whose  hand  they  both  recognised  in  their  present  reverse 
of  fortune. 

The  first  time  James  visited  the  convent  of  Chaillot  after 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  the  abbess,  Frances  Angelica  Priolo, 
condoled  with  him  on  the  disastrous  termination  of  his  hopea^ 
and  lamented  "  that  God  had  not  granted  the  prayers  which 
they  had  offered  up  for  his  success/'  The  Ifing  making  no 
reply,  she  fended  he  had  not  heard  her,  and  began  to  repeat 
what  she  had  said  in  a  louder  voice.  "  My  mother,'*  inter- 
1  Continuator  of  James's  Lifei  from  Sttuirt  Papers. 
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posed  the  fidlen  monarch,  grayely,  ''I  heard  you  the  first 
time  you  spoke.  I  made  you  no  answer,  because  I  would  not 
contradict  you ;  but  you  compel  me  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not 
think  you  right,  for  it  seems  to  me  as  if  you  thought  that 
what  you  asked  of  God  were  better  than  what  he  has  done. 
AH  that  God  does  is  well  done,  and  there  is  not  any  thing 
well  done  but  what  he  does/'^  The  abbess  next  proceeded 
to  make  a  comparison  between  him  and  St.  Louis,  when  the 
great  designs  of  that  prince  against  the  Saracens  were  over- 
thrown. **  Alas !  my  mother,''  repUed  James,  "  do  not  com- 
pare me  to  that  great  saint.  It  is  true,  I  resemble  him  in  my 
misfortunes,  but  I  am  nothing  like  him  in  my  works.  He 
was  always  holy  fix>m  his  youth,  but  I  have  been  a  great 
sinner.  I  ought  to  look  upon  the  afflictions  which  Gt)d  has 
sent  me,  not  as  trials,  but  as  the  just  chastisement  of  my 
&ults/''  The  sentiments  expressed  by  James  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  a  letter  to  his  friend  the  bishop  of  Autun,  are  those 
of  an  humble  and  contrite  heart.  **  God,''  says  he,  ''  is 
pleased  to  show  from  time  to  time,  by  great  events,  that  it  is 
He  that  does  all,  to  make  us  the  more  sensible  that  it  is  by 
him  that  kings  do  reign,  and  that  he  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

No  enterprise,"  continues  James,  ''was  ever  better 

concocted  than  the  projected  landing  in  England,  and  never 
was  any  thing  more  visibly  shown  than  that  it  was  not  per- 
mitted by  God;  for,  unless  the  winds  had  been  contrary  to 
us,  and  always  fiEtvourable  to  our  enemies,  the  descent  had 
been  made.  We  ought  to  submit  without  murmuring  to  all 
that  happens  to  us,  since  we  are  assured  that  it  is  God's  will 
it  should  be  so.'" 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1692,  Mary  Beatrice  paid  one 
of  her  annual  devotional  visits  to  the  oonyent  of  Chaillot,  and 
remained  there  till  the  10th,  the  anniversary  commemoration 
of  the  foundress,  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  when  king  James, 
who  had  in  the  mean  time  made  a  retreat  to  the  more  lugu« 
brioua  solitude  of  La  Trappe,  joined  her,  and  they  both  as- 
sisted at  the  services  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  that  queen, 

*  Cootemporuyldfe  of  Jamei,  And  drcolar-letter  of  the  caareoi  c(  ChaSXkL 
'Circaltf-ktterortlMOoaTeiitofChfuUot.    Stoait  Pkpen.  *Ibid. 
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The  archbishop  of  Diey  said  the  mass^  and  after  all  the  offices 
were  ended^  came  to  pay  his  compliments  to  their  majesties 
in  the  state  apartment.  They  had  a  long  conversation  on  the 
state  of  religion  in  Dauphiny^  which  greatly  inclined  to  the 
doctrine  of  Geneva.  The  archbishop  informed  their  majesties, 
that  in  the  city  of  Diey  fourteen  bishops  abjured  Catholicism 
at  once,  and  all  the  men  in  that  town  declared  themselves 
Huguenots  in  one  day.  Their  wives  remained  Catholics  ten 
years,  and  then  followed  the  example  of  their  husbands. 
"  Diey/'  said  he,  "  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  bishoprics  in 
France.  The  walls  of  the  town  were  built  by  Julius  Caesar, 
who  named  it  the  city  of  a  hundred  towers,  lliere  being  that 
numb^  round  the  wall,  which  I  understand  the  enemy  has 
demolished.'''  The  queen  lamented  the  destruction  of  so  great 
a  piece  of  antiquity.  When  the  archbishop  took  his  leave, 
the  nuns  were  permitted  to  enter  the  queen's  presence-cham- 
ber. Their  majesties  were  seated  on  a  sofa,  the  nuns  ranged 
themselves  round  the  room;  but  the  queen  requestmg  the 
abbess  to  permit  th^n  to  sit,  her  reverence  made  a  sign  for 
them  to  seat  themselves  on  the  ground.  The  king  and  queen 
conversed  pleasantly  with  them,  and  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  the  abbess  about  Charles  II.'s  death,  Mary  Beatrice  re- 
lated the  particulars  i^m  beginning  to  end,  with  some  assist- 
ance from  her  husband,  who  occasionally  took  up  the  word. 
One  of  the  community  wrote  the  whole  narrative  down  ex- 
actly as  it  was  related  by  their  majesties.  This  curious  and 
most  interesting  historic  document  is  still  in  existence  in  the 
archives  of  France,  entitled  The  Recital  of  the  Death  of  his 
late  Majesty,  king  Charles.' 

In  the  course  of  the  relation  Maiy  Beatrice  frankly  told 
her  consort,  before  every  one,  ''  that  he  would  have  done 
better  if  he  had  persuaded  his  brother  to  avow  his  religion, 
instead  of  resorting  to  so  many  little  expedients  about  leaving 
the  chamber.  She  thought  deception,"  she  said,  *'  very  wrong 
at  such  a  time,  and  on  such  a  subject."  The  conversation 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  several  ladies  of  quality,  who 
wished  to  have  the  honour  of  paying  their  homage  to  the 
1  Chaillot  MS.  *  Iba 
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king  and  queen.  Their  migeBties  consented  to  reoeiye  them, 
and  the  oommunity  of  nuns  retired.  The  queen  gave  a  second 
reception  after  the  yespers,  which  was  attended  by  the  Orleans 
family,  and  others  of  the  great  ladies  of  France.  The  earn- 
estness with  which  the  queen  apologises  to  the  superior  of  the 
convent  of  Chaillot,  for  her  carelessness  in  forgetting  to  give 
her  some  money  which  she  had  promised  to  solicit  firom  king 
James  lor  a  case  of  distress^  is  amusing.  Her  letter  is  only 
dated— 

«« At  St.  Qomaiiv.  thii  Saturday.^ 
*'  I  do  not  know^  my  dear  mother^  whether  you  can  pardon  me  the  great  fault 
whidi  I  committed  the  other  day  wHh  regard  to  yon.  I  know  well  that  I  can 
nerer  pardon  myaelf,  and  that  I  hanre  aome  troable  in  pardoning  yon  ibr  not 
having  reminded  me»  when  I  waa  with  you*  to  give  yon  that  which  I  had  brought 
Ibr  yon,  and  before  I  was  aa  far  aa  VersBilles  I  found  it  in  my  pocket.  It  ia 
certain  that  I  felt  myadf  bluah  ao  much  on  diaoovering  it,  that  if  it  had  beea 
day  inatead  of  nighty  my  ladiea  woold  have  been  aaUmiahed  at  the  change  in 
my  countenance;  and  I  aaaure  you  I  am  truly  annoyed  ¥rith  myaelf  about 
it.  I  hate  told  the  king  that  I  had  fbrgotten,  the  other  day,  to  give  you  hia 
money  for  the  alma  that  you  had  aaked,  and  I  have  begged  him  to  take  it  himadf 
to-day,  and  to  give  it  to  you  with  my  letter.  He  undertook  to  do  it  with  all 
hia  heart,  with(xit  questioning  me  upon  it,  and  you,  my  ever  dear  mother,  forget, 
if  yo«t  can,  a  fimlt  of  memory,  but  not  of  the  heart  aaiuredly." 
Smdoned    "To  the  reverend  mother,  Superior  of  the  Viaitation  de  Ghainot'' 

Hie  death  of  the  Bavarian  dauphiness^  la  grande  Dauphine, 
as  she  is  called  in  the  memoirB  of  the  period,  took  place  in  the 
^ring  of  1693,  after  a  lingering  iUness,  during  which  Mary 
Beatrice  fiequently  paid  her  sympathizing  visits,  although  the 
daophiness  had  always  looked  upon  her  as  a  rival  in  the  re- 
gard of  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  jeabus  of  the  ceremonial  marks 
of  respect  that  were  paid  to  her  on  account  of  her  empty 
title  of  queen  of  England.  After  the  funeral  of  this  princess, 
Maiy  Beatrice  came  to  Versailles  in  her  black  mantle  of  state 
mouming,  to  pay  her  visits  of  condolence  to  the  king,  who 
received  her  in  his  great  cabinet.  There  were  present  twenty 
ladies,  who  were  allowed  seats.  She  visited  and  condoled  with 
the  widowed  danphin   and  his  children,  and  monsieur  and 


The  exiled  king  and  queen  had  succeeded  in  carrying 
away  a  great  many  of  the  crown  jewels,  as  weU  as  those  which 
were  their  own  personal  property.  Among  the  precious  things 
^  From  the  original  French  hologmph»  in  the  hdtel  SonUie. 
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which  they  secured  was  a  casket  full  of  rose  nobles,  coined 
during  the  reign  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
These  had  become  very  scarce,  and  a  superstitious  value  was 
attached  to  them  at  that  time  in  Europe,  as  it  was  believed 
that  the  gold  from  which  they  were  struck  had  been  the 
fruits  of  some  successful  alchymist's  labours  in  transmuting 
inferior  metals  into  gold.  One  of  these  Lancastrian  coins  was 
regarded  as  a  valuable  present  by  the  ladies  of  the  French 
court,  and  the  queen  was  glad  to  increase  her  influence  by  all 
the  little  courtesies  in  her  power.^  The  jewels  were  parted 
with,  one  by  one,  in  cases  of  extremity,  and  not  till  long 
after  Mary  Beatrice  had  despoiled  herself  of  all  her  personal 
ornaments,  of  which  few  queens  had  a  richer  store,  or  less 
need. 

Mary  Beatrice  sometimes  accompanied  her  husband  in  his 
journeys  to  La  Trappe,  where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  the 
abb^  de  Bauc^,  and,  till  his  death,  kept  up  a  constant  coire- 
spondence  with  him.  The  English  reader  will  take  little  in- 
terest in  the  fact  that  the  devotion  of  this  princess  greatly 
edified  even  the  strictest  Trappists;  yet  her  religion,  though 
diiBfering  in  many  points  from  that  mode  of  faith  which  the 
true  Protestant  thinks  most  acceptable  to  Him  who  loves  to 
be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  was  a  vital  and  sustain- 
ing principle.  A  contemporaiy,  who  bears  record  of  the  con- 
soling influence  of  religion  on  the  heart  of  king  James^  says 
of  his  consort,  '^  She  has  the  same  disengagement  from  things 
below.  She  looks  upon  those,  which  here  are  called  goods, 
but  as  flashes  of  light  that  pass  away  in  a  moment,  which 
have  neither  solidity  nor  truth,  but  deceive  those  who  set 
their  hearts  upon  them.''-  Maxy  Beatrice  was  now  in  her 
thirty-fifth  year,  but  neither  time  nor  sorrow  had  destroyed 
the  personal  graces  which  had  been  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
her  by  nature.  James  earl  of  Perth,  when  writing  in  terms 
of  great  commendation  of  the  charming  duchess  of  Arenberg 
to  his  sister,  the  countess  of  Errol,  says,  ''  She  is  one  of  the 

1  Memoin  of  the  Maiqniae  de  Creqni. 
^  *  Grcnlar-letterof  the  comreiit  of  Cbaillot  cm  the  Life  end  Death  of  Jamet  U, 
Mzig  of  England. 
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most  beautiful  and  every  way  accomplished  ladies  I  ever  saw^ 
except  our  queen^  who  deserves  the  preference  for  her  merit 
to  all  I  have  known/' ^ 

The  fine  original  portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Walter  Strickland,  esq.,  of  Sizei^h,  engraved,  by  cour- 
teous permission,  for  the  firontispiece  of  this  volume,  must 
have  been  painted  about  this  period.  The  elevated  coiffure 
there  represented  was  then  the  prevailing  mode  at  the  court 
of  France,  but  far  less  becoming  to  the  cLissical  outline  of  the 
Italian  princess  than  the  floating  ringlets  of  her  more  fieuniliar 
portraits  by  Lely,  or  the  Grecian  fillet  and  strings  of  pearls 
x'ith  which  her  hair  is  arranged  by  Rottier,  in  her  medals. 
V'hen  duchess  of  York,  or  queen  of  England,  it  was  sufficient 
fa*  her  to  consult  her  own  exquisite  taste  in  such  matters, 
bu\;  in  France  she  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of 
faihion.  In  conformity  to  this,  her  luxuriant  tresses  were, 
as  we  see  in  the  frontispiece  portrait,  turned  up  almost  straight 
fnim  her  brow,  and  combed  over  a  cushion,  above  which  the 
bsck  hair  was  arranged  in  a  full  wreath  of  curls,  and  brought 
sliping  down  each  side  the  head.  A  most  trying  style  to 
any  fiice,  adding  an  unnatural  height  to  the  forehead,  and  a 
great  stifiness  to  the  general  outline  of  the  figure.  Her  dress 
in  the  original  painting  is  of  royal  blue  velvet,  furred  with 
miniver,  the  bodice  fitting  tight  to  the  shape,  and  dasped  with 
a  jeweUed  stomacher,  full  sleeves  looped  with  jewek,  and 
point-lace  ruffles.  The  portrait,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
Bigaud,  is  an  exquisite  work  of  art.  It  was  presented  by  the 
exiled  queen  to  her  fiiithful  friend  lady  Strickland,  together 
with  a  portrait  of  the  princess  Louisa^  as  the  only  rewards 
fortune  had  left  in  her  power  to  bestow  on  that  lady,  after 
thirty  years  of  devoted  service  through  every  vicissitude. 
These  royal  gifts  are  heirlooms  in  the  possession  of  the  direct 
descendant  of  sir  Thomas  and  lady  Strickland,  at  Sizergh- 
castle,  Westmoreland.' 

1  Lettm  of  Junes  mtI  of  Barth:  edited  by  W.Jerdtn.  PaUiahed  bj  the 
Camden  Sodctj. 

'  Mtdune  Ceylon,  or  her  editor,  has  brought  a  most  injoriovu  and  tmfoonded 
c9ufge  against  lady  Strickland,  whose  Iosms  of  property,  banishment  from  home 
and  ooontry,  and  fidelity  onto  death,  soffidently  disprore  it.    She  expired  in  tha 
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Another  of  the  Ftench  portndtB  of  the  consort  of  James  II. 
is  in  the  royal  historical  gallery  at  Versailles.  A  crimson 
curtain  in  the  back-gronnd  is  drawn  aaide^  and  shows  the 
parterre  of  St.  Gtermains  in  the  distance.  That  palace,  so 
interesting  to  English  travellers  as  the  refuge  of  the  last 
monarch  of  the  royal  Stuart  dynasty  and  his  faithM  queen, 
and  subsequently  an  asylum  for  their  noble  ruined  followers^ 
was  plundered  of  its  valuable  paintings  and  furniture  at 
the  French  revolution^  and  has,  within  the  last  few  years, 
been  converted  into  a  military  penitentiary.  The  ch&teau  re- 
mains externally  nearly  the  same  as  when  James  II.  and 
Maiy  Beatrice  held  their  melancholy  courts  there,  but  the 
interior  has  suffered  a  desecrating  change.  The  great  pre- 
sence-chamber, where  the  exiled  king  and  queen  entertained 
the  grwnd  morAtrquey  the  dauphin,  and  all  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  Orleans,  Cond^,  and  Conti  lineage^  is  now 
converted  into  a  tailor's  atelier.  Fauteuils,  pliants,  and  tabou* 
rets,  are  no  longer  objects  of  angry  contention  there.  The 
ignoble  board,  where  Uie  military  needle-men  are  seated  in 
the  equality  of  shame  at  their  penal  tasks,  has  superseded  all 
those  graduated  scales  of  privileged  accommodation  for  the 
full-grown  children  of  high  degree  in  ancient  France,  who 
wearied  the  vexed  spirit  of  a  queen  of  England  with  thdr 
claims  and  absurd  pretensions.  A  portion  of  the  private  suite 
of  the  king  and  queen's  apartments  remains  unaltered* 
King  James's  morning  room  or  cabinet,  with  its  dark  green 
and  gold  paneling  and  richly  carved  cornice,  presents  a  me- 
lancholy appearance  of  faded  splendour.  It  opens  with  glass 
doors  upon  the  stately  balcony  that  surrounds  the  ch&teau, 
and  commands  a  charming  and  extensive  prospect  It  was 
here  that  the  fallen  king  retired  to  read  or  wnte :  this  room 
communicated  with  the  queen's  bedchamber  by  a  private  stair, 

Benedictine  oonvent  at  Roncn,  some  months  before  the  death  of  her  royal  mistreaB ; 
her  single-hearted  and  kind  disposition  is  apparent  from  her  will,  in  which  iIm 
leaves  some  trifle  of  personal  property  to  all  her  relatives,  and  apologizes  tonc^- 
ingly  for  her  poverty,  having  so  little  to  leave.  If  madame  Caylos's  charge  of 
treachery  were  troe^  why  was  lady  Strickland's  family  deprived  of  the  fine  manor 
of  Thornton  Briggs,  inherited  from  Catherine  Neville,  hdng  the  only  landed 
property  not  secured  from  the  grasp  of  William  III.  P 
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And,  indeed,  with  the  whole  of  that  wing  of  the  palace,  by  a 
number  of  intricate  passageft  which  lie  behind  it.  In  one  of 
the  lobbies  there  is  a  small  square  window,  which  commands 
a  view  of  the  royal  doset,  so  that  any  one  ambushed  there 
might  look  down  upon  his  majesty,  and  watch  all  his  proceed- 
ings. A  pleasing  tradition  connected  with  this  window  was 
related  to  me  by  a  noble  lady,  whose  great-grandmother,  Mrs. 
Plowden,  was  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  household  of  queen 
Haiy  Beatrice.  Mrs.  Plowden's  infant  family  Hved  with  her 
in  the  palace  of  St.  Germains,  and  she  sometimes  found  it 
necessary,  by  way  of  punishment,  to  shut  up  her  Uttle  daughter 
Mary,  a  pretty  spoiled  child  of  four  years  old,  in  the  lobby 
leading  from  her  own  apartment  to  the  queen's  backstairs. 
But  the  young  lady  always  obtained  her  release  by  climbing 
to  the  little  window  that  looked  down  into  the  king's  closet, 
and  tapping  at  the  glass  till  she  had  attracted  his  attention; 
then,  showing  her  weeping  &ce,  and  clasping  her  hands  in  an 
attitude  of  earnest  entreaty,  die  would  cry,  in  a  sorrowful 
tone,  "Ah,  sire  I  send  for  me."  James,  unless  deeply  engaged 
in  business  of  importance,  always  compUed  with  the  request 
of  the  tearful  petitioner,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  children; 
and  when  Mrs.  Plowden  next  entered  the  royal  presence  with 
the  queen,  she  was  sure  to  find  her  small  captive  closeted  with 
his  majesty,  sitting  at  his  feet,  or  sometimes  on  his  knee.  At 
last,  she  said  to  the  king,  '^  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  but 
whenever  my  Uttle  girl  is  naughty,  and  I  shut  her  up  in  the 
lobby,  your  majesty  does  her  the  honour  of  sending  for  her 
into  your  closet."  James  laughed  heartily,  and  pointing  to 
the  window  above,  explained  the  mystery. 

It  was  fortunate  that  James  and  his  queen  were  fond  of 
children,  and  indulgent  to  them,  for  their  royal  abode  at 
St  Germains  was  full  of  the  young  families  oif  their  noble 
attendants,  who,  having  forsaken  houses  and  lands  for  their 
sake,  had  now  no  other  home.  There  were  Httle  Middletons, 
Hays,  Dillons,  Bourkes,  Stricklands,  Plowdens,  Staflfbrds,  Shel- 
dons,  and  nuiny  of  the  children  of  their  Protestant  followers 
also,  who  might  be  seen  sporting  together  in  the  parterres  in 
excellent  good  fellowship,  or  forming  a  mimic  court  and  body- 
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guard  for  tlie  little  prince,  whose  playmates  they  were,  and 
the  sharers  of  his  infantile  pleasures.  These  juvenile  Jacob- 
ites were  objects  of  the  tenderest  interest  to  tiiie  exiled  king 
and  queen,  who,  when  they  went  to  promenade  on  the  ter- 
race, were  always  surrounded  by  them,  and  appeared  like  the 
parents  of  a  yery  numerous  progeny.  The  ch&teau,  indeed, 
resembled  an  over-crowded  bee-hive,  only  that  the  young 
swarms  were  fondly  cherished^  instead  of  being  driven  forth 
into  the  world.  Other  emigrants  there  were,  for  whom  the 
king  and  queen  could  do  but  little  in  proportion  to  their 
wants.  The  town  of  St.  Germains  and  its  suburbs  were  filled 
with  Scotch,  EngUsh,  and  Irish  Jacobite  families,  who  had 
sacrificed  every  thing  in  their  fruitless  efforts  for  the  restora- 
tion of  king  James,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of 
utter  destitution.  The  patience  with  which  they  bore  the 
sufferings  they  had  incurred  for  his  sake,  pierced  the  heart  of 
that  unfortunate  prince  with  the  most  poignant  grief.  Both 
he  and  Mary  Beatrice  imposed  rigorous  self-denial  on  them- 
selves, in  order  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  their  foUowen. 
''  King  James  used  to  call,  fix>m  time  to  time,  into  his  cabinet 
some  of  these  indigent  persons,  of  all  ranks,  who  were  too 
modest  to  apply  to  him  for  aid,  and  distributed  to  them, 
folded  up  in  small  pieces  of  paper,  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
pistoles,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  merit,  the  quality,  or 
the  exigency  of  each.'^^ 

The  little  prince  and  his  sister,  as  soon  as  they  were  old 
enough  to  understand  the  sufferings  of  the  Jacobite  fitmilies, 
devoted  all  their  pocket-money  to  their  reUef.  The  princess, 
from  a  very  tender  age,  paid  for  the  education  of  several  of 
the  daughters  of  the  British  emigrants,  and  nothing  could 
induce  her  to  diminish  her  little  fund  by  the  purchase  of 
toys  for  herself.'  Her  natural  vivacity  was  softened  and  sub- 
dued by  the  scenes  of  sorrow  and  distress  amidst  which 
she  was  bom  and  reared,  and  while  yet  an  injGmt  in  age, 
she  acquired  the  sensibility  and  tenderness  of  womanhood. 
Both  in  person  and  disposition  there*  was  a  great  resemblance 

1  Nairne'i  BecoUectioiu  of  James  II.,  in  Macpbenon'A  Stuart  Fapen. 
•CbttiUotMS. 
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betireea  lier  and  the  queen  her  mother,  with  thia  differ- 
ence, that  she  was  of  a  more  energetic  character.  She  had 
quick  talents  and  ready  wit.  Her  state-goTemem  was  the 
countess  of  Middleton,  to  whom  she  was  greatly  attached, 
bat  her  love  for  her  parents  and  her  brother  amounted 
almost  to  passion. 

Mary  Beatrice  fully  participated  in  the  pain  which  it  cost 
the  unfortunate  James  to  disband  his  household  troops,  com. 
posed  of  the  noble-minded  and  devoted  gentlemen  who,  with 
unavailing  loyalty,  had  attached  themselves  to  his  roiiied  for- 
tunes, and  were  starving  in  a  foreign  land  for  his  sake.  In 
one  of  her  letters  to  her  friend  Angelique  Priolo,  she  feelingly 
alludes  to  this  measure,  which  was  dictated  to  the  fallen 
majesty  of  England  by  the  then  arbiter  of  his  destiny, 
Loms  XIV.  **  Yesterday,''  writes  the  consort  of  king  James, 
'*  we  went  to  Versailles.  At  present,  I  can  inform  you  that 
we  are  in  good  health,  God  be  thanked !  It  is  long  since  I 
have  seen  the  king  look  so  well,  but  his  kind  heart,  as  well 
as  mine,  has  suffered  much  for  some  days  from  this  desolating 
reform  that  awaits  us,  and  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
prepare  for  during  the  last  few  months:  it  has  at  length 
began  among  our  poor  troops.  I  can  assure  you,  with  truth, 
that  the  desperate  condition  of  these  poor  people  touches  us 
fifur  more  keenly  than  our  own  calamities.  At  the  same  time 
I  must  tell  you,  that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  king 
[Louis  XIV.],  as  we  have  good  grounds  to  be,  for  he  spoke 
to  us  yesterday  with  much  kindness  about  it,  and  convinced 
us  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  consideration  he  has  for  us, 
and  the  desire  he  has  to  please  us,  he  should  not  have  kept  a 
fourth  part  of  those  whom  he  has  retained,  and  whom  he  will 
keep  well  for  love  of  us.  I  will  enter  into  all  the  details  ot 
this  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  which  will  be 
in  a  fortnight,  if  it  please  (rod.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg 
you  not  to  speak  of  this  affair,  for  it  is  not  yet  public,  but  it 
soon  will Pray  much  for  us,  my  dear  mother,"  con- 
tinues the  fidlen  queen,  ''for  in  truth  we  need  it  much.  I 
never  cease  to  pray  for  you  as  for  myself,  to  the  end  that  God 
would,  make  his  grace  abound  in  the  replenishing  our  hearts 
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with  his  sacred  love ;  and  if  we  should  be  so  happy  as  to  obtain 
this  of  him^  we  may  be  indifferent  to  every  thing  else,  and 
even  satisfied  with  all  we  have  lost^  so  that  we  possess  himu'' 
A  pioos  Latin  aspiration  from  the  Psabns  concludes  this  letter, 
which  is  merely  signed  with  the  initial  ''  M/'  A  few  devo« 
tional  sentences,  in  a  child's  text-hand,  were  originally  en- 
dosed,  which  the  fond  mother  explains  to  her  ficiend  in  the 
following  postscript : — 

<«Here  is  a  prayer  from  the  hand  of  my  Km,  which  nems  wriiteii  well  enough 
to  be  sent  to  yon.  I  hdiere  that  my  deer  mother  will  be  aU  to  have  eoiiMUuiits 
in  her  hands  which  comei  from  those  of  that  dear  child."' 

Deeply  interested,  of  course,  were  the  sisters  of  Chaillot  in 
the  son  of  their  royal  patron  and  patroness,  the  exiled  king 
and  queen  of  England,  The  sbgolar  beauty  and  amiable 
disposition  of  this  child,  his  docility  and  precodoos  piety, 
rendered  him  an  attractive  visitor  to  the  ladies  of  St.  Qyr,  as 
well  as  those  of  Chaillot.  '^  I  will  send  my  son  when  you 
wish,'^  writes  the  queen  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  at  a  time 
when  that  lady  was  on  a  visit  to  the  superior  of  St.  Cyr, 
**  Send  me  word  if  you  think  he  will  annoy  madame  de  Mi^- 
tenon,  for  in  that  case  I  will  send  him  while  she  is  on  her 
journey.     If  not,  I  will  send  him  one  day  next  week.'" 

In  the  course  of  the  desolating  reform,  as  Mary  Beatrice 
had  emphatically  termed  the  reduction  of  the  milifauy  estab* 
lishmeut  of  her  unfortunate  lord  at  St.  Gtermains,  a  toudung 
scene  took  place  between  king  James  and  the  remnant  of  the 
brave  followers  of  Dundee.'  ''They  consisted  of  150  offioera,  all 
of  honourable  birth,  attached  to  their  chieftains  and  each  other, 
and  glorying  in  their  political  principles.  Finding  themselves 
a  burden  upon  the  late  king,  whose  finances  could  scarcely 
suffice  for  the  helpless  who  hung  on  him,  they  petitioned 
that  prince  {at  leave  to  form  themselves  into  a  company  of  pri« 
vate  sentinels,  asking  no  other  favour  but  to  be  permitted  to 
choose  their  own  officers.  James  assented :  they  repaired  to  St 
Germains  to  be  reviewed  by  him  before  they  were  incorpo- 
rated with  the  French  army.  A  few  days  after  th^  came, 
they  dressed  themselves  in  accoutrements  borrowed  of  a 

>  Cliaillot  M&  « Ibid.  *  Dahymple'g  Memcaxa  of  Oxwt  Britafab 
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French  rf^iment,  and  drew  up  in  order  in  a  place  through 

which  he  was  to  pass  as  he  went  to  the  chase.     He  asked 

who  thejr  were?   and  was  surprised  to  find  they  were  the 

same  men  with  whom^  in  garhs  better  suited  to  their  rank^ 

he  had  the  day  be&re  oonyersed  at  his  levee.     Struck  with 

the  levity  of  his  own  amusement,  contrasted  with  the  misery 

of  those  who  were  suffering  for  him^  he  returned  pensive  to 

his  palace.     The  day  he  reviewed  them  he  passed  idong  their 

ranks^  and  wrote  in  his  pocket-book  with  his  own  hand  every 

gentleman's  name,  and  gave  him  his  thanks  in  particular; 

then  removing  to  the  fiont,  bowed  to  the  body  with  his  hat 

off.     After  he  had  gone  away  he  returned,  bowed  to  them 

again,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.    The  regiment  kneeled, 

bent  their  heads  and  eyes  steadfast  on  the  ground,  and  then 

rose,  and  passed  him  with  the  usual  honours  of  war/'^     The 

partiz^;   speech  which  James  addressed  to  them  concludes 

with  these  words : — 

"Should  it  U  the  win  of  God  ever  to  VMtnre  iM  to  mytlmme,  ttwoddbe 
impoMible  fir  me  erer  to  fixget  your  sufienngt.  Ttoe  is  no  mnk  in  n^  annieii 
to  whidi  you  might  not  pretend.  As  to  the  prince,  my  mm,  he  is  of  your  own 
blood;  be  it  ebeiidy  susceptible  of  every  impression.  Brought  up  among  you, 
be  can  never  forget  your  merit  I  have  ttkcn  care  that  you  shall  be  provided 
with  money,  axid  with  shoes  and  stockings.  Fear  God;  love  one  another. 
Write  your  wants  particularly  to  me,  and  be  assured  that  yon  will  find  in  me 
shnaya  s  parent  aa  weU  as  a  king." 

One  of  these  gallant  gentlemen,  captain  Ogilvie,  was  the 
aathor  of  one  df  the  first  and  most  touching  of  the  Scottish 
Jacobite  songs  :* — 

*It  was  a'  ibr  oo*  rightful  king. 
We  left  fidr  Scotia's  strand,"  &c 

The  conduct  of  this  new  Scotch  brigade,  both  in  Spain  and 
Germany,  excited  the  admiration  of  all  the  French  army,  and, 
as  related  by  Dalrymple,*  forms  one  of  the  fairest  pages  in  the 
history  of  modem  chivaby.  A  charming  trait  ol  the  son  of 
James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrice,  in  connexion  witili  some  of  these 

^Daliymplcw 

^GnABnOgilTiewaaoftbelamily  oflnTerqubari^.    He  served  Idag  Jamca 

at  the  Bojne,  and  was  one  of  tl^  bisre  Scottbh  esdles  who  fdl  at  the  battle  of 

the  Bbrae.    Only  four  of  thene  followers  of  the  banished  king  were  Roman- 

catholiraj  the  rest  bekmged  to  the  rcfcrmed  church  episcopalian  of  Soothod. 

*  Memoirf  of  Great  Britahk 
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unfortunate  gentlemen^  verified  the  truth  of  that  monarch's 
assertion^  "  that  the  prince  was  ah'eady  susceptible  of  every 
impression  */'  and  also^  that  he  had  been  early  imbued  by  his 
parents  with  a  tender  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  their 
£EdthM  friends.  Fourteen  of  the  Scotch  brigade,  unable  to 
endure  the  life  of  common  soldiersi  returned  to  St.  Ger- 
mains  to  thank  king  James  for  having  written  to  their  com- 
mander to  obtain  their  discharge,  and  permission  for  them 
to  return  to  Scotland ;  or  in  case  they  chose  to  renuun  in 
France,  promising  to  pension  them  out  of  his  personal  savings. 
James  received  them  with  the  kindness  and.  affection  their 
attachment  had  merited.  Four  of  the  nmnber,  who  were  too 
much  impaired  in  constitution  to  return  home,  continued  at 
St.  Germains.  One  day,  when  listlessly  strolling  near  the 
iron  palisades  of  the  palace,  they  saw  a  boy  of  six  years  old 
about  to  get  into  a  coach  emblazoned  with  the  royal  arms  of 
Great  Britain;  this  child  was  the  son  of  the  exiled  king  and 
queen,  the  disinherited  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  going  to  join 
the  promenade  of  the  French  court  at  Marli.  He  recognised 
the  unfortunate  emigrants,  and  instead  of  entering  the  car- 
riage, made  a  sign  for  them  to  approach.  They  advanced 
respectfully,  and  spontaneously  offered  the  mark  of  homage 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  was  always  paid 
to  persons  of  royal  rank  by  kneeling  and  kissii^  his  hands, 
which  they  bathed  with  their  tears.  The  princely  boy  gra- 
dously  raised  them,  and  with  that  touching  sensibility  which 
is  often  prematurely  developed  by  early  misfortunes,  expressed 
his  grateful  appreciation  of  their  loyalty.  He  told  them 
'^  that  he  had  often  heard  of  their  valour,  and  that  it  made 
him  proud,  and  that  he  had  wept  for  their  misfortunes  as 
much  as  he  had  done  for  those  of  his  own  parents ;  but  he 
hoped  a  day  would  come  that  would  convince  them  that  they 
had  not  made  such  great  sacrifices  for  ungrateful  princes.'^* 
He  concluded  by  presenting  them  with  his  little  purse,  con- 
taining ten  or  twelve  pistoles,  and  requesting  them  to  drink 
the  king's  health.  Both  words  and  action  were  evidently 
unprompted,  and  fix)m  his  own  free  impulse.     The  boy  had 

'  Am^d^e  Pichot. 
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been  virtuously  trained;  indeed  it  was  subsequently  seriously 
lamented  by  the  Jacobites  '^  that  the  queen^  his  mother,  had 
brought  the  prince  up  more  for  heaven  than  earth/'  Gold 
too  highly  refined  is  not  fit  for  common  use,  and  requires  a 
certain  portion  of  alloy  to  make  it  bear  the  stamp  which 
gives  its  currency. 

At  the  untimely  death  of  his  first  state-governess,  the 
marchioness  of  Fowis,  in  1691,  Mary  Beatrice  had  expressed 
an  earnest  wish  that  she  could  have  the  countess  of  Errol, 
the  widow  of  the  hereditary  grand-constaUe  of  Scotland,  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  lamented  lady,  as  she  considered  her 
the  fittest  woman  in  all  the  world  to  have  the  charge  of  hear 
son.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  queen's  anxiety  was  at 
its  height,  the  countess  having  received  an  intimation  of  her 
majesty's  wish  for  her  services,  made  her  escape  from  Scot- 
land, presented  herself  at  St.  Germains,  and  received  the 
i^pointment. 

The  sign  of  the  ancient  Jacobite  hotel,  Le  Prince  de 
Crottes,  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  contemporary  relic  of 
the  Stuart  court.  It  has  a  portrait  of  the  chevalier  St. 
Geo^e  on  dther  side,  coarsely  enamelled  on  metal,  repre- 
senting that  unfortunate  prince  at  two  distinct  periods  of 
his  boyhood,  and  in  different  costumes.  On  one  side  we  see 
him  as  a  smiling  round-ficed  child  of  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  with  flowing  rin^ets,  and  royally  robed  in  a  vest  and 
mantle  of  doth  of  gold ;  in  the  other  he  is  about  thirteen, 
tall  and  slender,  arrayed  in  a  cuirass  and  point-lace  cravat, 
his  natural  ringlets  carefully  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  peri- 
wig, and  tied  together  widi  a  blue  ribbon.  In  both  por- 
traits he  is  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Garter.  The 
late  proprietor  of  the  'Prince  de  Galles'  was  offered  and 
refused  a  thousand  firancs  for  this  curious  old  sign,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  part  with  it  for  any  price.  When 
a  miniature  of  this  prince  was  shown  to  pope  Innocent  XII., 
the  old  man,  thou^  any  thing  but  a  firiend  to  James  and 
Mary  Beatrice,  was  so  charmed  with  the  representation  of 
their  child,  that  he  kissed  it,  and  said,  ''he  would  £un hope  to 
see  the  restoration  of  that  angel  to  his  just  right."     The  eail 
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of  'PesrQi,  by  whom  this  htde  incident  is  recorded,  Bays,  "  this 
picture  was  brought  to  Borne  by  father  Mar,  and  that  it  was 
accounted  veary  hke  the  young  prince;  and/'  continues  he, 
^  I  really  believe  it,  for  one  sees  of  the  king  and  queen  both 
in  it.     He  is  wonderfully  handsome/'  ^ 

The  exiled  king  and  queen  of  England  were  invited  to  the 
bridal  filte  of  their  young  relative,  mademoiseQe  d'Orleans, 
with  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  On  this  occasion  the  queen  writes 
rather  a  lively  letter  from  Fontainebleau,  giving  her  cloistered 
firiend  at  Chaillot  a  htde  account  of  the  manner  in  whidi  her 
eonsort  and  herself  were  passing  their  time  in  that  gay  and 

magnificent  court  „  Pontdncblean,  I7th  October. 

"  Accordiiig  to  my  prauKy  ny  dstf  motoBry  I  Mod  jou  wij  HBnti  of  tliii 
place,  which  is  good,  Qod  be  thanked,  as  &r  as  regards  health,  although  the  lifii 
I  lead  here  is  very  different  from  that  at  St.  QmnaSn's,  I  have  been  already 
ibar  timea  to  the  duse,  and  wehaTebeantiftil  weather.  The  long,  [Louis  XIV.] 
aooording  to  his  wont^  loads  as  with  benaftts  and  a  thniwand  marks  of  finmdshijgw 
Of  this  we  are  not  the  less  aenmble  because  we  are  aocostomed  to  it  from  him. 
On  the  contrary,  at  every  fresh  proof,  we  are  penetrated  with  more  lively  ftelings 
cf  gratitude.  Oor  departme  is  delayed  till  imt  Fiiday;  thai  of  the  dodieBB  of 
Lcrraine  has  rendered  ns  all  very  sad.^  She  was  so  mudh  afSicted  herself^.thai 
one  oocdd  not  look  at  her  withoot  weepisg.  Monsieur  and  madamft  were,  and 
itni  are,  lUl  of  oompasrion  at  seeing  it.  They  dBd  not  return  hero  tiU  yeaterck^ 
evening.  The  yomig  bride  preierved  a  demeanour  throoghoiit  that  has  channed 
all  the  world,  toad  me  in  particakr,  who  have  always  lov^  and  now  esteem  her 
more  than  ever.  I  have  seen  madame  deM — [Maintenon]  twiee :  she  has  been  in- 
disposed,  bat  at  prosent  she  is  better.  I  enterad  yesterday  with  her  on  the  chapter 
of  Chaillot  very  natmidly :  I  told  her  what  I  had  resolved  with  you,  and  many 
other  things.  She  told  me  that  she  had  represented  to  the  king  the  stato  at 
your  house.  It,  however,  yon  wonUL  not  be  flattered,  it  is  neoesmy  that  I 
should  tell  you  that  I  do  not  believe  you  will  gain  any  thing  by  that  at  present^ 
for  a  reason  I  will  tell  you  when  I  see  you.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  should 
qwak  to  her  agnn;  I  have  no  great  inclination,  ftr,  in  tnilli,  I  am  aahamed  of 
her  and  of  myself  that  I  had  not  power  to  obtain  any  thing.  Idonotseemto 
have  any  thing  to  reproach  myself  with  on  this  matter,  seeing  that  I  did  all,  and 
will  do  all  I  can  think  ot,  to  render  you  a  HtUe  servioe.*** 

There  was  a  grand  review^  in  the  plfdn  of  HouOle^  of  the 
French,  and  Swiss  guards,  at  which  James  and  his  qneen  were 
present.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  on  the  ground,  the  king 
of  France  made  queen  Maiy  Beatrice  come  into  his  coach,  in 

*  Perth  CorrsspoodeDoe,  edited  by  W.  Jordan,  eaq.:  Oamden  Socae^. 
'  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  by  his  second  wifb,  Elizabeth 
Charbtte  of  Bavaria,  and  the  great  grand-daughter  of  Elizabeth  queen  of 
Bohemia;  thnefbve  doubly  related  to  James  IL    She  proved  a  firm  friend  to 
his  son.  t  jpj^jm  the  original  fVench  antogiapiu  Chnllot  oolkctioD. 
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whidi  mademoiadle^  and  his  daii^btier«in-law  tlie  duchess  of 
Maiiie,  were  already  seated.  Louis  was  ever  and  anon  at  the 
door  of  the  carriage,  to  do  the  honours  of  the  review  to  her, 
and  took  modi  tnmble  in  exphdning  to  her  die  erohitums  of 
the  troops.  The  prinoe-ioyal  of  Denmark  was  also  at  this 
review,  and  was  treated  with  great  attention.  James  and 
his  qpieen  met  this  prince  at  aU  the  balla^  hnnta^  and  other 
amnsements,  with  amity,  notwithstanding  his  dose  relation- 
ship to  prince  (George.  They  were  both  at  the  royal  hunt 
on  the  90th  of  February,  where  the  prince  was  very  much 
astonished  at  the  grand  huntsman,  the  duke  de  Bochefoul- 
canlt,  giving  the  b4t(m  to  the  exiled  king  of  Tinghmd, — a 
compliment  only  paid  to  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal  of 
France,'  but  always  to  king  James. 

Neither  James  nor  his  consort  were  fiurgotten,  meantime^ 
in  En^and,  where  the  enormous  taxes  of  WiDiam^s  war- 
government,  together  with  his  exdushre  Dutdi  patronage  and 
other  grievances^  caused  many  to  recur  with  regretful  fedinga 
to  "  the  king  over  the  water,''  as  they  significantly  styled  the 
deposed  sovereign.  The  £dlowing  enigmatical  song,  entitled 
^  Three  Healths,''  was  sung  at  convivial  meetings  by  the 
Jacobite  partisans  at  this  period,  both  in  counbry  and  town : 

-THRBB    HEALTHS. 
▲  lAGOBm  mao* 


«  To  «M  Ung  skI  so  Uas»  *■*  *"^  ■■^  ^ 
Tb  him  that'i  aU  tlMae,  70t  ilkywed  to  be  Mitiber; 
ObBMy  nnk  roand  aiboat^  and  Imxrah  to  oor  itBndird; 
If  yoall  kww  wfaiS  I  iMu^  te« 'te  a  iMdft  to  ow  ImSiaat 
To  MM  ^p&m  mtd  90  qoeo^  ne  mmd  skI  no  moliha'* 
Comc^  boyi,  let  mchecrfuHy  drink  off  ■wither  ; 
And  now,  to  be  haunts  well  itu&  by  oor  ftitb, 
Aad  rtid  by  oar  hmOtsMd  m  kng  le  noNo  WaoJk 
To  ane  prnce  sad  no  frinei^  mm  tarn,  and  no  bmtvc^ 
BMhrevthenthetmyit!  o  lie  thet  ie  tetend  I 
eedblMitiMU  on  three;  weHeondode  witkUldeeHk 
It  'e  >  heeHh  to  odf  lerfhs  \  hei  wift,  mmIMi  km. 
To  oor  nonerdi^i  letuiii  one  more  we  Tl  advanot^ 
We  're  a  king  that '1  in  Fhmden^  another  in  V^aaoe; 
TImb  aboot  witb  Hm  health,  let  hmi  eome^  let  him  oome^  tho^ 
Send  the  one  into  England,  and  both  «e  at  home  then."' 

^Tliie  ■  one  ef  the  oUert  Jacobite  migB,  and  b  ftom  tiM  ooQectkmofar 
Walter  Scott    It  wie  written  dnrmg  tiie  lift  of  Jamei  II.    The  epigrammatiB 
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The  year  1694  commeDced  with  a  strong  confederacy  of 
the  aristocracy  of  Ghreat  Britain  to  bring  back  ''  the  good  old 
feurmer  and  his  wife/'  as  James  and  Mary  Beatrice  were, 
among  other  numerous  cognomens^  designated  in  the  Jacobite 
correspondence  of  that  epoch.  The  part  acted  by  Marlbo- 
rough in  these  intrigues  will  be  seen  in  the  following  letters 
£rom  James's  secret  agent  and  himself,  fix>m  which  it  should 
appear  that  both  placed  great  reliance  on  the  prudence  of  the 
queen: — 

liBTTSB  XBOIC  GSHZBAL  SACKTISU)  TO  LOSD  MeLBOBT.^ 

"Mays,  1694. 

"Ihayejustnowreoeiyedtheendoeedfbr  theldxig.  It  is  from  lord  Chnrchil], 
but  no  penmi  bnt  the  queen  miut  know  from  whom  it  comes.  For  the  love 
of  Qod,  let  it  be  kept  a  secret.  I  send  it  by  express,  judging  it  to  be  of  the 
utmost  for  the  service  of  my  master,  [king  James,]  and  consequently,  for  the 
service  of  hii  most  Christian  nugesty,"  [Loois  XIV.] 

MABLBQBOuaH  TO  Jaioeb  II.  (encloied  in  the  above), 
« It  is  only  to-day  I  have  learned  the  news  I  now  write  yoli ;  which  is,  fbat 
the  bomb-ketches  and  twelw  regiments  pncamped  at  Fortsmonth,  with  two  r^- 
ments  of  marines,  all  commanded  by  Talmarsh,'  are  destined  for  bnming  the 
harbour  of  Brest,  and  destroying  all  the  men-of-war  which  are  there.  This  wiU 
be  a  great  advantage  to  England,  bnt  no  consideralian  can  prevent,  or  ever  shall 
prevent  me,  from  informing  you  of  all  that  I  believe  to  be  for  yoor  servioe. 
Therefore  yon  may  make  yoor  own  use  of  this  intelligence^  which  yon  may 
depend  upon  being  exactly  true ;  but  I  must  coxjure  you,  fbr  your  own  interest, 
to  let  no  one  know  but  the  queen  and  the  bearar  of  this  letter.  Bussdl  sails 
to-morrow,  with  forty  ships ;  the  rest  are  not  yet  paid,  but  it  is  said  that  in  ten 
days  the  rest  of  the  fleet  will  follow.  I  endeavoured  to  learn  this  from  admiral 
Russell,  but  he  always  denied  it  to  me,  though  I  am  sure  he  knew  this  design 
fbr  rix  weeks.  This  gives  me  a  bad  sign  of  tibat  man's  intentions.  I  shall  be 
well  pleased  to  learn  that  this  letter  comes  safe  into  yonr  hands." 

Of  a  very  different  character  from  this  double-minded 
favourite  of  fortune^  were  some  of  the  devoted  gentlemen  who 
had  adhered  to  James  and  Mary  Beatrice  in  their  adversity. 
The  disinterested  affection  to  both  that  pervades  the  follow- 
ing  letter  from  the  earl  of  Perth,  then  at  Rome,  to  Colin  earl 
of  BalcarreSy  is  an  honour  to  human  nature : — 

torn  of  the  last  verse  is  admirable.  The  epithets,  undo  and  annt»  allude  to 
the  relationship  of  the  exiled  king  and  queen  to  William  III. 

^  See  Original  Stuart  Fapers,  in  Macpherson,  voL  L  p.  444.  The  name  is 
often  spelled  Saekville. 

'  See  Dalrymple's  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  iL  pp.  44^  45.  Likewise 
many  carious  confirmatoiy  particulars,  and  Lloyd's  Beport  to  James  II.-Mac- 
pherson's  State-Papers,  voL  i.  p.  480.  The  unfortunate  general  Talmash  (ToUe- 
mache)  and  his  reg^ents  were  the  victims  of  this  information,  and  a  disastrous 
defeat  of  the  British  forces  oocuned,  June  8th,  1694^  at  Brest. 
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"My  bfiart  has  not  been  capable  of  any  joy  like  wbat  yonn  nraat  &el  now« 
-when  yon  are  to  see  our  king  and  queen.  I  'm  lore  it  must  be  snch  a  one  as,  to 
me,  iB  inconceivable  at  present.  I  'm  told,  from  home,  that  there's  no  defence 
against  the  forfatUtmn  [forfeiture]  of  my  family.  I  thank  God  I  have  never 
been  tempted  to  wish  it  might  subrist  npon  any  other  terms  than  to  be  service- 
able to  my  dearest  master.  If  things  go  well  with  him,  I  need  not  fear;  and  if 
not»  shoold  I  beg  a  morsel  of  bread,  I  hope  I  shall  never  complain.  Give  him 
and  his  lady  n^  doty,  and  kiss  our  yonng  master's  hand  for  me.  I  have  no 
longing  but  to  see  them  altogether,  and  I  must  confess  I  languish  for  that  happi- 
ness. I'm  sure,  if  somebody  have  any  thing,  you  will  not  want;  so  yon  may  call 
^  it  until  your  own  monqr  arrives.  Gontinne  to  love^  my  deaxest  lord,  yomni 
entirely,"  Ac.* 

Every  jemi,  Mrs.  Penn,  the  wife  of  James's  former  protSgS, 
the  foimder  of  Peimsylvaiiiay  paid  a  visit  to  the  court  of  St. 
Germams,  canying  with  her  a  collection  of  all  the  little  pre- 
sents which  the  numerous  friends  and  well-wishers  of  James 
II.  and  his  queen  could  muster.  Mrs.  Penn  was  always 
affectionately  received  by  the  king  and  queen,  although  she 
maintained  the  &ct  that  the  revolution  was  necessary,  and 
what  she  did  was  from  the  inviolable  affection  and  gratitude 
she  personally  felt  towards  their  n^jesties.^  Unfortunately, 
James  and  his  queen  were  surrounded  by  spies  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  and  their  fidthfiil  friends  became  known  and  marked 
persons,  in  consequence  of  their  rash  confidence  in  traitors. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  intelligence  constantly 
forwarded  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain  by  one  o£ 
William's  spies  at  St.  Germains. 

"  There  was  one  Mrs.  Ogilvie^  wnt  to  Scotland  with  th«  answen  of  soms 
letters  she  had  brought  the  late  queen  from  that  ooontry.  She  is  to  be  finmd 
at  the  coontsss  of  Caniwath's  lodgings,  in  Edinburgh."' 

On  the  7th  of  September  Mary  Beatrice  paid  her  annual 
▼isit  to  Chaillot,  and  remained  till  the  king  joined  her  there, 
for  the  anniversary  of  his  royal  mother's  death.  Their  ma- 
jesties attended  all  the  services  performed  on  this  occasion, 
and  afterwards  went  to  visit  one  of  the  aged  sisters  who  was 
aick  in  the  infirmary.  They  remained  with  her  a  full  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  then  dined  together  in  the  queen's  apart- 
ment, in  the  presence  of  the  community.  The  queen  b^ged 
the  abbess  to  tell  the  sisters  not  to  keep  their  eyes  always 

^  Notes  of  lord  Lindsay's  Biographicsl  Notice  of  his  ancestor,  Oolin  earl  ef 
Balonres ;  Balcarres*  Memorial,  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club. 

*  Kenneraley's  Life  of  Penn,  1740.  Mis.  Penn  was  the  daughter  of  a  cavalier 
«£good&mily.  »  Carstair's  Stete-Papers,  edited  by  MacCamndu 
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fixed  on  the  ground,  but  to  niiae  them;  obsendng,  ''that 
they  all  seemed  as  serious  as  if  th^  were  at  a  funeral'^ 
While  they  were  at  dinner,  their  majesties  talked  on  Tarioos 
subjects.  James  drew  a  lively  picture  of  the  occupations  of 
men  of  the  world  who  are  governed  by  their  passkma,  whether 
of  ambition,  loye,  pleasure,  or  aTarice;  and  concluded  by 
observing,  '^  that  none  of  those  things  could  give  ocmtent  or 
satis&cdon,  but  that  llie  peace  of  God  alone  could  comfort 
those  who  were  willing  to  bear  the  cross  patiently  for  the  love 
of  Him/'  The  conversation  turning  on  death,  the  king 
expressed  so  much  desire  for  that  evept,  that  the  queen  was 
much  distressed.  ''  Alas  V  said  she,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
**  what  would  become  of  me  and  of  your  little  ones,  if  we  were 
deprived  of  you?' — "God,"  he  repHed,  ''will  take  care  of 
you  and  our  diildren;  for  what  am  I  but  a  poor,  feeble  man, 
incapable  of  doing  any  thing  without  Him  V*  Mary  Beatrice, 
whose  heart  was  Ml,  went  to  the  table  to  conceal  her  emo- 
tion, by  pretending  to  look  for  a  book.  The  assistant  aster, 
who  tenderly  loved  the  queen,  sofdy  approached  the  king,  and 
said  to  him,  ''We  humbly  entreat  your  majesty  not  to  speak 
of  your  death  to  the  queen,  for  it  always  afllicts  her." — "  I  do 
so  to  prepare  her  for  that  event,"  replied  James,  "  since  it  is 
a  thing  which,  in  the  course  of  nature,  must  soon  occur,  and 
it  is  proper  to  accustom  her  to  the  certainty  of  it."  James 
only  mimed  a  few  days  of  completing  his  sixty-first  year  at 
the  time  this  conversation  took  place,  and  he  was  prematurely 
old  for  that  age.  The  assistant  said  to  the  queen,  when  they 
were  alone,  "Madame,  I  have  taken  the  Uberfy  of  b^ging 
the  king  not  to  talk  of  death  to  your  majesty,  to  make  yoa 
sad.''  The  queen  smiled,  and  said  to  her,  "  It  will  not  trouble 
me  any  more.  He  is  accustomed  to  talk  to  me  about  it  very 
often,  and  above  all,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  not  accelerate  his 
death  a  single  moment." 

The  devoted  love  of  Mary  Beatrice  led  her  to  perform  the 
part  of  a  ministering  angel  to  her  sorrow-stricken  lord;  but 
the  perpetual  penances  and  austerities  to  which  he  devoted 
himself,  must  have  had,  at  times,  a  depressing  effect  on  her 
mind.  Lake  his  royal  ancestor,  James  lY.  of  Scotland,  he 
wore  an  iron  chain  about  his  waisl^  and  inflicted  many  need- 
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lesB  sufferings  on  his  person.^  James  and  Maxy  Beatrice 
were  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  French  court  at  Fontaine- 
Ueau,  when  an  express  anived  firom  Louis  XIV.  to  give 
James  a  private  intimation  of  the  death  of  the  queen's  only 
brother,  Frandsco  II.,  duke  of  Modena,  who  died  September 
6th,  at  GhMSUoIo,  of  the  gout,  and  a  comptication  of  cruel  ma- 
ladies, in  the  thiity-fourth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  evening, 
James  broke  the  news  to  Mary  Beatrice,  who  was  much 
afflicted.  All  the  amusements  of  the  Frendi  court  were 
suspended  for  some  days,  out  of  compliment  to  her  feelings ; 
and  she  received  visits  and  letters  of  condolence  ficom  all 
the  members  of  the  royal  fiunDy  and  great  nobles  of  France. 
In  reply  to  a  letter  written  to  her  on  this  occasion  by  the 
due  de  Venddme,  the  grandson  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  fair 
Gabrielle,  she  says, — 
*«MTGoimDr, 

"TbA  oUiging  lApt—hnii  in  the  lettar  thai  joa  hcve  written  to  ne  on  the 
dntth  of  mj  brother,  the  duke  of  ModeoA,  oorreqKmd  ftiDj  with  the  opinion  1 
have  alwayi  had  of  the  affection  with  which  yon  interest  yocunelf  in  all  that  oon- 
ORia  me.  Iwiah  toaaareyon,  thatintiiemidffeof  mygrieflamTeryaeDabls 
of  the  marici  of  aympathy  whidi  yon  give  m^  and  that  I  ahall  be  alwayi^  with 
mnch  eeteeniy  my  ooodn,  "Tour  very  aifoctiaDate  ooosin, 

*1Casis,B. 

«At  Si.  Ocrm^««n-Lqre»  the  STlli  of  Oot,  ISM."* 

The  brother  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  the  founder  of  the  uni« 
versity  of  Modena :  as  he  died  childless,  she  would  have  suc- 
ceeded to  his  dominions,  if  the  order  of  investiture  had  not 
preferred  the  more  distant  males.*  Her  unde  Knaldo,  there- 

'  Chaillot  MS.         *  Printed  in  Delorfs  JoomeyB  inthe  Environi  of  Paria. 

*  Gibbon'i  Antiquities  of  the  Honae  of  Bronswick.  L'Art  de  Verifier  lea 
Dales.  HeranlesBenand,  the  grandaon  and  repvesentathrecf  the  mide  of  queen 
Macy  Beatriee,  had  an  only  dangfater,  who  bm  the  aame  name.  Thia  Maiy 
Beatrifoe  d'Bste  the  yoongcr,  was  compelled  by  her  fiither  to  marry  the  archdnke 
Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  the  emperor,  in  1771,  and  her  deaoendant  is  at  pieannt 
dnhe  of  Modeaa.  If  it  be  Mked  why  this  dochy  did  nltimatdy  go  to  heits^ 
ftmale^  in  the  persona  of  the  youiger  Mary  Bea^ioe  of  Este  and  her  Anstrian 
deaoeDdants,  who  now  hold  it,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  Hodenese  hebnmah 
having  fnled  in  dnke  Hereoles  Bemind,  her  fhther,  the  dnchy  reverted  to  and 
waa  onnsoliflated  in  the  empire,  so  that  the  emperor  ooaU  ffwe  it  to  whom  ha 
diose,  and  most  natoraSy — ^by  his  inflnenoe^  and  from  politial  reasons  too— to 
Jfory  Beairiet  who  married  his  relative^  and  to  her  descendants,  who  now^ 
owing  to  the  complete  fiuhire  of  the  iSVuarf-Modenese  line  in  the  person  of  the 
eardinal  of  York,  step  into  the  shoes  of  the  latter,  and  are  the  nearest  heira- 
fimuJ0,orof  line^  of  theEsteSidofcesof  Kodena»fi)nnerIy  dofceaof  Fenara.  ^y 
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fore^  inherited  the  dukedom  without  a  question^  and  obtained 
leave  to  resign  his  cardinaVs  hat^  that  he  might  many  the 
princess  Charlotte  F^lidt^^  die  eldest  daughter  of  John  Fre- 
derick duke  of  Brunswick-Hanover.  Maiy  Beatrice  consi* 
dered  that,  although  she  and  her  son  were  barred  fit>m  the 
succession  of  the  duchy,  she  had  a  daim,  as  the  natural  heir, 
to  all  the  personal  property  of  her  childless  brother,  and  she 
employed  the  earl  of  Perth  to  represent  her  case  to  the  pope. 
Unfortunate  in  everything,  she  gained  nothing  by  the  contest 
except  the  ill-will  of  her  uncle,  and  a  coolness  ensued  between 
those  relatives,  who  were  once  so  fondly  united  by  the  ties  of 
natural  affection.  Duke  Binaldo  joined  the  Grermanic  league, 
which,  being  absolutely  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  the  male 
line  of  the  royal  Stuarts  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  of 
course  increased  the  estrangement ;  yet  when  Modena,  several 
years  afterwards,  was  occupied  by  the  French  anny,  and  sub- 
jected to  great  misery  in  consequence,  Mary  Beatrice,  not- 
withstanding the  injurious  conduct  of  tiie  duke,  her  unde, 
acted  as  the  friend  of  his  unfortunate  subjects,  by  using  her 
personal  intercessions  with  the  king  of  France  and  his  minis- 
ters to  obtain  some  amelioration  for  their  sufferings.  Louis 
XIV.  was,  however,  too  much  exasperated  to  interfere  with 
the  proceedings  of  his  general,  the  due  de  Y enddme,  to  whose 
discretion  every  thing  regarding  Modena  was  committed  by 
the  war  minister.  Maiy  Beatrice  then  addressed  the  follow- 
ing earnest  letter  of  supplication  to  that  chief,  by  whom  she 
was  much  esteemed : 

•  Mt  Covsm, 

"  I  am  sopenoaded  of  your  friendship  for  me,  nd  of  the  indinatioii  yoa  have 
to  plcaae  every  one  when  in  your  power,  that  I  cannot  refrun  from  writing  a 
wcffd  to  you  in  favour  of  the  poor  distressed  country  where  I  was  honi»  amd 
where  you  are  at  present,  at  the  head  of  the  king's  annies. 

"  The  governor  of  Modena,  or  those  who  govern  for  him  in  his  ahaenoe,  have 
cent  a  man  here,  to  make  known  to  the  ministers  of  the  king  the  sad  state  in 
whidi  that  unfortunate  dty,  and  all  the  country  round  it,  are.  I  have  not  heen 
able  to  obtain  so  much  as  a  hearing  for  him;  but  they  reply  to  me,  'that  no  one 
here  can  interfere  in  that  business,  and  that  the  king  ought  to  leave  the  caie  of 
it  to  his  generals,  who  with  the  intendants  must  decide  about  those  plaoea.' 

the  marriage,  likewise,  of  Francois  IV.,  son  of  Maxy  Beatrice  the  younger,  with 
Victorie  Josephine  of  Sardinia,  the  Sardimtmand  Stuart  oldett  co-heir  and 
lepresentaldve,  their  descendants  singularly  conjoin. 
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Cooieqfiientlyy  this  man  has  made  a  naeleai  Joom^,  and  it  Si  thereftm  that  I 
addreM  myielf  to  yoo,  to  implore  yoa,  with  all  tiie  eaniestiie«  in  my  power, 
that  yoa  wonld  be  very  IkToiuible  to  these  poor  people,  witiumt,  in  the  dightert 
degree,  oompromitiDg  the  king's  interasti,  which  are  not  less  near  to  my  heart 
thttn  my  own,  and  prefened  by  me  to  every  other  on  earth.  M.  Tlntendant 
BoQcha  assures  me,  and  will  render  the  same  testimony  to  yon,  of  the  good-will  of 
those  poor  people  to  the  fVench,  to  whom  they  are  raady  to  give  every  thing 
they  have;  but  th^  cannot  give  more  than  th^  have,  and  this  is  what  is 
demanded  of  them.  In  fine,  my  cousin,  I  resign  tUs  bnaness  into  yoor  just  and 
benevolent  hands,  being  penoaded  that  yoa  will  do  yoor  best  to  save  thb  un- 
Ibrtanate  ooantry,  if  it  can  be  done  withoat  prqodioe  to  the  service  of  the  king, 
for  I  repeat,  thi^  I  neither  ask,  nor  even  wiidi  it  at  that  price.  I  pray  you  to 
be  assored,  that  I  have  for  yoa  all  the  esteem  and  friendship  that  yoa  desorve  from 

«  Yoor  aflbctionate  coosin. 

The  pecnniaiy  distress  of  the  court  of  St.  Qennains  begaa 
to  be  veiy  great  in  the  year  1694.  The  abb^  Benaudot,  a 
person  entirely  in  the  confidence  of  the  cabinet  of  the  unfor- 
tunate James^  writes  to  one  of  the  French  ministers^  Decem- 
ber 17th,  that  the  queen  of  England  proposed  to  sell  all  her 
jeweb,  that  she  might  raise  the  sum  necessaiy  for  some  pro- 
jecty  to  which  he  alludes,  connected  with  the  affairs  of  her 
royal  husband.  ^'  I  believe,  monseigneur/'  writes  he,  ^'  that 
I  ought  to  relate  to  you  this  circumstance,  as  it  seems  to  me 
that  no  one  dare  speak  of  the  utter  destitution  which  per- 
vades  the  court  of  St.  Germains.  It  is  not  their  letot  em- 
barrassment, that  they  have  no  longer  the  means  of  sending 
to  England  to  those  who  have  the  wish  to  render  them  ser- 
vice/' 

Many  persons,  both  French  and  English,  resorted  to  the 
court  of  St  Qennains,  to  be  touched  by  king  James  for  '  the 
king's  evil/  Angry  comments  are  made  by  several  contem- 
porary French  writers  on  his  presuming  to  exercise  that  func- 
tion, fimcying  that  he  attempted  the  healing  art  as  one  of  the 
attributes  pertaining  to  his  empty  title  of  king  of  France, 
and  that  it  was  a  usurped  fiunilly,  formerly  inherent  in  their 
own  royal  saint,  Louis  IX.  The  representative  of  the  ejder 
line  of  that  monarch  James  undoubtedly  was,*but  the  ima- 
ginary power  of  curing  the  king's  evil  by  prayer  and  touch, 
was  originally  exercised  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  early  as 
the  ninth  century,  in  England,  and  afterwards  by  the  sove- 
>  Printed  in  0elart's  Jonniey>  ia  the  Environs  of  Paris. 
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leigns  nrho,  in  consequence  of  their  descent  from  Margaret 
Athding,  claimed  the  ancient  royal  blood.  Though  James 
and  his  consort  were  now  refugees  in  France^  and  dependent 
on  the  charity  of  the  reigning  sovereign  of  that  realm  for 
ibod  and  shelter,  they  oontinned  to  style  themselves  king  and 
queen,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
France.  James  frequently  recdved  hints  as  to  the  propriety 
of  dropping  the  latter  tide;  but  he  would  as  soon  have  re- 
signed that  of  England,  which  was  now  abnost  as  shadowy  a 
distinction* 

Mary  Beatrice  writes  to  her  friend,  the  abbess  of  Chaillot, 
January  4th,  to  thank  her  and  her  sisterhood  for  their  good 
wishes  for  the  new  year,  1695,  and  to  offer  those  of  herself 
her  husband,  and  children,  in  return.  In  the  postscript  of 
this  letter  she  notices  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Luxemboui^ 
as  a  great  loss  to  Louis  XIV.^  '^  and,  in  consequence,  to  our- 
sdves  also,''  she  adds.  She  appears  a  Uttle  uneasy  at  not 
having  seen  madame  de  Maintenon  since  the  day  when  she 
had  received  what  she  considered  a  sUght  from  her.  '^  It  is 
true,''  continues  her  majesty,  as  if  willing  to  impute  both  this 
and  the  amission  of  an  invitation  to  an  annual  Christmas 
£&te  at  the  court  of  France  to  accidental  causes,  ''that  the 
frost  and  ice  are  so  hard  that  it  is  difBcult  to  approach  us 
here,  and  there  is  some  trouble  in  descending  from  this  place. 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  reason  that  the  king  has  not  sent  for 
ns  to  come  to-morrow,  as  in  other  years."  ^ 

The  news  of  the  death  of  James's  eldest  dax^hter,  queen 
Mary  II.,  reached  St.  Germains,  January  15th,  and  revived 
the  drooping  hopes  of  the  anxious  exiles  there.  James,  how- 
ever,  felt  much  grief  that  she  had  not  expressed  a  penitential 
feeling  for  her  unfilial  conduct  towards  himself.  It  was  ex-* 
pected  that  an  immediate  rupture  would  take  place  between 
WiUiam  and  Anne,  on  account  of  his  retaining  the  crown,  to 
which  she  stood  in  a  nearer  degree  of  relationship ;  but  Anne 
was  too  cunning  to  raise  disputes  on  the  subject  of  legitimagr 
while  she  had  a  fieUher  and  a  brother  living.  Her  daims,  as 
wdl  as  those  of  William,  rested  on  the  wiU  of  the  people, 

^  Antogn^  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  IL,  in  the  arduveB  of  France. 
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and  any  attempt  to  invalidate  his  title  would  naturally  end  in 
tiie  annifailation  of  her  own.  She  played  a  winning  game  by 
sabmitting  to  a  dday,  wludi  the  debilitated  constitaticm  of 
the  Dutch  king  assoxed  her  would  be  but  of  temporary  dura- 
tion; and  she  qpenly  atrengtiiened  ilieir  mutual  interests  by 
a  reconciliation  with  him,  while  ahe  continued  in  a  secret 
correspcmdenoe  with  her  betrayed  father.^  It  was,  peili^s, 
tibrougb  her  artful  representationB,  that  James  ne^ected  to 
take  advantage  of  the  favourable  crisis  produced  by  Mary's 
death.  He  ^ras  vdiementiy  urged^  at  tiiat  time  by  his  parti- 
sans to  make  a  descent  in  England,  and  assured  that  even 
the  support  of  ten  thousand  men  would  be  sufficient  to  re- 
place him  on  the  throne.  The  French  cabinet  could  not 
be  induced  to  assist  James,  and  he  was  fretted  by  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  his  daughter  by  Arabdla  Chnrdiill,  who,  having 
been  left  a  widow  by  the  early'death  of  her  husband,  lord 
Wald^^ve,  married  lord  Wibnot  privately,  but  not  soon 
enough  to  save  her  rqiutation.  The  qoeen  forbade  her  her 
presence,  and  James  ordered  her  to  retire  to  a  convent  in 
Paris  till  after  her  confinement,  as  great  scandal  was  caused 
by  her  appearance.  Acting,  however,  by  the  advice  of  her 
mother,  with  whom  she  had  always  been  in  correspondence, 
she  fled  to  England,  and  made  her  court  tiiere  by  revealing 
all  she  knew  of  tibe  plans  of  the  unfortunate  king,  her  fither.* 
King  James  had  not  a  more  bitter  enemy  than  his  former 
mistrRss,  Arabella  Churchill,  now  the  wife  of  odkmd  Godfrey. 
The  dnke  of  Berwick,  about  the  same  time,  took  the  liberty 
of  marrying  one  of  the  ftir  widows  of  St  Germains,  against 
the  wish  of  his  royal  father  and  the  queen,  who  were  with 
difficulty  induced  to  sanotion'the  alliance.  The  la^  was  the 
daughter  of  viscount  CSare,  and  widow  of  lord  Leven.  The 
dii^deasure  against  Berwick  was  ahort-hved:  Mary  Beatrice 
very  aoon  appointed  hia  new  dudiess  as  one  of  the  ladies  of 
her  bedchamber;  she  was  much  attached  to  her.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Dangeau,  that  the  king  of  France  gave  the  duke 
and  dndiess  of  Berwick  apartments  at  Versailles,  because  he 
knew  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  queen  of  England. 

> KM^henon'fl Slosrt Fiptti.   LUaoiJaaMsIL         'Ibid.         'Daogcau. 
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It  is  a  curious  circumstajice  that  a  book  entitled  the  Li& 
of  Lady  Warner'  was  published  in  England  this  year,  fear- 
lessly  dedicated  to  Maiy  Beatrice,  not  by  name,  but  signifi- 
candy  inscribed  ''  To  the  Queen/'  fibers  in  general  who 
are  not  Tcry  minute  in  their  chronological  observations,  might 
fancy  that  this  was  intended  as  a  compliment  to  Mary  II. ; 
but  independently  of  the  fact  that  the  queen-regnant,  Mary, 
was  no  longer  in  existence,  the  following  extract  from  the 
epistle  dedicatory  will  prove  that  it  was  no  time-serving  tri- 
bute  to  a  successful  rival,  but  a  generous  offering  of  unbought 
affection  to  the  unfortunate  consort  of  the  exiled  sovereign 
James  II. 

"A  queen,  to  be  trnly  gteat»  is  always  the  sanie^  whether  fortime  smileB  or 
ftowDS  upon  her;  neither  elevated  in  prosperity  nor  dejected  in  adverrity;  but 
showing  the  greatness  of  her  soul  in  despising  all  things  beneath  it.  This  golden 
mean,  this  equal  temper,  the  Christian  world  has  always  admired   in  yonr 

migesty,  bat  never  more  than  in  this  present  ooi\]mictiiz«. For  what 

can  speak  so  efficaciously  as  your  example  of  the  instability  of  all  human  felidty  ? 
For,  as  your  present  state  offers  forcible  motives  towards  the  disparaging  of  aB 
worldly  greatness,  so  the  consideration  of  your  royal  patience  and  un^baken  con- 
stancy,  cannot  birt  comfort  the  most  afflicted.  'Twas  prudence  in  not  wrestling 
with  the  merdless  waves  and  Axrious  tumults  of  an  ungrateful  people,  wluch  has 
saved  us  the  best  of  longs,  the  best  of  queens,  and  the  most  hopdbl  of  princes. 
Hethinks,"  observes  our  author,  in  coikclusion,  "  I  hear  the  guardian-angel  of 
onr  island  whispering  in  our  sovereign's  ear,  as  heretofore  the  angel  guardian  of 
Israel  did  in  the  ear  of  St.  Joseph, — Rise,  and  take  the  duld  and  his  mother,  and 
return  into  your  country,  for  they  are  dead  who  sought  the  life  of  the  cfaikL** 

While  the  partisans  of  the  exiled  royal  fiunily  were  in  % 
state  of  feverish  anxiety^  awaiting  some  movement  or  im- 
portant decision  on  the  part  of  James^  both  he  and  Mary 
Beatrice  appeared  to  exhibit  a  strange  indifference  to  the 
chances  of  the  game.  Caiyl,  the  secretaiy  of  state  at  St. 
Germains^  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Perth^  dated  July  4th, 
1695y  after  a  discussion  of  state  affiurs,  says^  "  The  king  and 
queen  are  both  absent  from  St.  GermainSy  but  will  return 
this  night,  having  spent  four  or  five  days  severally  in  a  ramble 
of  devotion,  the  king  at  La  Trappe,  and  the  queen  at  CfaaiUot. 
The  prince  and  princess  are  in  perfect  health,  and  grow  up 
to  the  wonder  of  every  body/'  In  the  month  of  August, 
Louis  XIV.  gave  a  stag-hunt  in  the  forest  of  Marli,  ex- 
pressly for  the  amusement  of  Mary  Beatrice,  whom  he  was 
*  Printed  by  Thomas  Hailn.  London,  1696. 
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anxioiis  to  divert  from  the  ascetic  habits  which,  Kke  her  con- 
sort, she  was  too  much  disposed  to  practise.  In  October, 
Lonis  invited  her  and  James  to  spend  several  days  with  his 
court  at  Fontainebleau.  The  formal  round  of  amusements  in 
which  the  exiled  king  and  queen  were  compelled  to  join  with 
absent  and  sorrowful  hearts,  occupied,  without  interesting, 
Mary  Beatrice.  In  a  letter  to  her  friend,  madame  Angelique 
Priolo,  she  says, — 

<*  TheM  rix  days  past  bsTa  I  sought  for  a  moment  to  write  to  jon,  my  dear 
mother,  but  without  being  aUe  to  find  one.  Yesterday  evening  I  thought  my« 
self  sure  of  the  opportuiity  of  domg  It  before  supper,  but  monsieur  de  Ponchar- 
tnun,  [a  person  not  to  be  neglected,  certainly,  as  he  was  one  of  the  cabinet- 
miniaters  of  Louis  XIV.]  enterod  my  chamber  just  as  I  would  hare  finished  my 
letter  to  our  mother,  and  prevented  me.  I  strive  to  do  my  duty  here  towards 
Ood  and  man,  but,  alas !  I  fiul  greatly  in  both,  ftnr  in  this  place  there  is  so  much 
dissipation.  Yet  it  is  certain,  also,  that  I  am  never  so  much  persuaded  of  the 
littlenesses  and  vanities  of  this  world,  as  when  I  am  in  the  midst  of  its  grandeur 
and  its  great  appearances.  I  shall  complete  my  thirty-seventh  year  to-morrow. 
Pray  to  God,  my  dear  mother,  that  I  may  not  spend  another  without  serving  and 
loving  him  with  all  my  heart." 

That  minute  court  chronider,  Dangeau,  gives  these  par- 
ticulars of  a  visit  paid  by  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  lord  to  the 
French  court  at  Versailles,  November  the  9th  :^  ^'  The  king 
and  queen  of  England  came  here  at  three  e'dock.  The  king 
[Louis  XIV.]  walked  with  them  to  his  new  fountains  and 
his  cascade.  When  they  returned  to  madame  Maintenon,  the 
queen  sat  down  to  cards.  Louis  always  delighted  to  make 
her  play,  but  she  generally  quitted  her  cards  soon  after, 
under  the  excuse  of  going  to  prayers.  When  the  supper  was 
announced,  the  king  took  both  her  and  the  king  her  husband, 
and  placed  them  at  his  own  table.  The  dauphin  had  another 
table.  The  queen  was  only  attended  by  four  ladies,  the 
duchess  of  Berwick,  the  duchess  of  Tyroonnd,  and  the  ladies 
Almonde  and  Bulkeley/'  Lady  Tyrconnel  was  a  great  £ei- 
vourite  of  the  queen :  she  was  not  altogether  so  trustworthy 
aa  her  husband;  her  chief  error  was  not  in  intention,  but  a 
habit  of  scribbling  news  incessantly  to  her  treacherous  sLster, 
lady  Marlborough. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Powd  at  St.  Gennains,  in  1696, 
charged  with  urgent  letters  and  messages  from  a  strong  party 
^  Dangeau's  Memouik 
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of  the  open  adherents  and  secret  conespondents  of  king 
James  in  London^  entreating  him  to  make  a  descent  in  Eng^ 
land  ?dthont  delay,  rekindled  a  fever  of  hope  in  the  hearts  of 
the  exiled  king  and  qneen.  The  representations  made  to  them 
of  the  unpopolaiity  of  William,  the  nuseries  cansed  hy  ex» 
cessive  taxaticm,  a  debased  cnrremT;  and  the  decaj  of  come 
merce  and  trade,  induced  them  to  belie?e  that  the  feoflm 
were  eager  to  welcome  their  old  master,  not  only  as  their 
legitimate  sovereign,  but  as  their  deliveirer  firom  the  miseries 
of  a  fcneign  yoke.'  Loois  XTV.  entered  into  measures  for 
assisting  James  in  this  new  enterprise  with  apparent  hearti- 
ness. Berwick,  whose  mihtary  talents  and  chivalric  diaracter 
had  won  for  him  in  France  the  surname  of  the  British  Du« 
nois,  was  to  take  the  command  of  the  Jacobite  insurgents. 
12,000  men,  whom  they  had  required  to  assist  them,  were 
already  on  their  march  to  Calais^  and  all  things  promised  £ur« 
On  the  28th  of  February,  James  bade  adien  to  his  wife  and 
duldren,  in  the  confident  belief  that  their  next  meeting  would 
be  at  WhitdialL  James  had  been  assured  by  his  iGriends  in 
England,  that  if  he  would  adventure  a  deac^oit,  he  would 
regain  his  crown  without  a  contest.  Unfbrtunatdy,  Fowel, 
ihe  secret  agent  who  brought  this  earnest  inntation  to  hk  old 
master,  had  not  explained  the  intentions  of  the  Jacobite  asso- 
ciation with  sufBcKnt  perspicuity.  In  the  first  eonfer8alioi& 
he  had  wifli  his  majesty,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  he  wsb 
so  eager  for  something  to  be  attempted,  and  talked  with  so 
much  ardour,  that  both  James  and  Mary  Beatrice  imagined 
that  the  rising  would  take  place  directly  it  was  known  that 
the  king  was  ready  to  embark.  But,  in  reahty,  they  ex- 
pected him  to  land  first  with  the  12,000  men,  whidi  was  to 
be  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt  from  WilBam.  Hie  mistake 
was  fetal  to  the  project.  Louis  was  willing  to  lend  his  troops 
and  transports  to  assist  an  insurrecticm,  but  his  ministen  per- 
suaded-him  that  it  woold  be  usdess  to  risk  them  on  the 
chance  of  exciting  one.  The  fleet  and  troops  were  in  readi- 
ness at  Calais  when  James  arrived  there,  but  were  not  per- 
mitted to  stir  Com  thence  till  certain  news  of  a  rinng  in 
'  Stuart  Fnpen,  in  Mftq^henon.    Life  of  James  II.    JonznaL 
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England  should  be  leceiTed.'  The  design  of  sir  Geoi^  Bar« 
day,  and  a  party  of  desperate  persona  attached  to  the  Jacobite 
party,  to  precipitate  matters  by  the  wild  project  of  a  personal 
attack  on  king  William  in  the  midst  of  his  goards,  did  the 
utmost  mischief  to  James's  canse,  though  he  had  alwajrs  for- 
bidden any  attempt  on  the  life  of  his  rival,  except  in  the 
battle-field. 

Meantime,  the  fleet  of  French  transports  that  should  have 
conveyed  James  and  his  auxiliaries  to  the  shores  of  England 
were  shattered  by  a  violent  storm,  whidi  wrecked  many  of 
them  on  their  own  coast.'  In  short,  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  r^bMnng  the  exiled  line 
of  Stuart  on  the  throne  of  Ghreat  Britain,  winds,  waves,  and 
unf<»e8een  oontingencieB  appeared  to  be  arrayed  in  opposition, 
as  if  an  immutable  decree  of  Heaven  forbade  it  James 
retired  to  Boulogne  on  the  2Srd  ol  March,  with  the  intention 
of  remaining  there  till  somethiog  decisive  should  take  place. 
Hie  state  of  his  fiuthful  consorts  mind,  meanwhile,  will  be 
best  explained  in  one  <rf  her  omfidential  letters  to  her  ftiend, 
Angdique  Priolo,  to  whom,  as  usual,  she  applies  for  sympathy 
and  spiritual  consolaticm  in  her  trouble.  ''If  you  could 
imagine^  my  dear  mother,''  she  says,  ''to  what  a  degree  I 
have  been  overpowered  with  grief  and  business  smoe  I  quitted 
jaa,  your  kind  heart  would  have  eompassian  on  mine,  which 
is  more  broken  and  discouraged  than  it  has  ever  been,  although 
tar  the  last  few  days  I  appear  to  b^[in  to  recover  a  little 
more  fortitude,  or  rather,  to  submit  with  less  pain  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  Ood,  who  does  all  that  pleases  him  in  heaven  and 
eartii,  and  whom  no  one  can  resist;  but  if  we  had  the  power, 
I  do  not  believe  that  either  you  or  I,  hr  leas  my  good  king, 
wocdd  wish  to  do  it.  No,  no^  my  dear  mother;  God  is  a 
master  abeohite  and  infinitdy  wise,  and  all  that  he  does  is 
good.  Let  him,  then,  be  praked  for  ever  by  you  and  by  me, 
at  aD  tones  and  in  aD  places.^  After  lunenting  that  her 
heart  does  not  sniBdentfy  accord  with  the  language  of  her 
pen  in  these  sentimfflits,  and  entreating  her  finend  to  pray  for 
her,  that  she  may  become  more  perfect  in  the  pious  duty  of 

* Joomd dJamei n.  lifr.   MaqphenoiL  'Macphenoo.   Daliymple. 
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resignation,  she  goes  on  to  say,  '^  The  king  is  still  at  Calais,  or 
j^erhaps  now  at  Boulogne;  as  long  as  he  remains  there,  he 
must  have  some  hope.  I  will  tell  you  more  about  it  when  I 
see  you,  which  will  be  Saturday  next,  if  it  please  Gk>d/'^  Her 
majesty  concludes  with  these  words :  ^^  Offer  many  regards  on 
my  part  to  our  dear  mother,  to  whom  I  cannot  write,  for  I 
have  written  all  this  morning  to  the  king,  and  I  can  do  no 
more;  but  my  desire  to  write  to  you  impels  me  to  make  this 
effort/' 

AU  the  business  at  the  court  of  St.  Qermains  was  directed 
by  Mary  Beatrice  at  this  anxious  period,  which  involved 
constant  correspondence  and  meetings  between  her  and  the 
French  ministers.*  Early  in  April  she  had  a  long  interview 
with  Louis  XIY.  at  Marli,  in  the  vain  endeavour  of  prevail, 
ing  upon  him  to  allow  his  troops  to  accompany  king  James 
to  England.  Louis  was  inflexible  on  this  point,  and  she  had 
the  mortification  of  communicatmg  the  iU  success  of  her  ne- 
gotiation to  her  husband.  Calais  was,  meantime,  bombarded 
by  the  English  fleet  under  Bussell,  who  stood  so  fiur  com- 
mitted by  the  confessions  of  some  of  the  confederates  in  the 
late  plot,  that  he  was  compelled  to  perform  the  duty  of  the 
post  he  held,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  his  late 
master.  James  was  anxious  still  to  hnger  on  the  coast ;  but 
the  French  cabinet  having  destined  the  troops  for  service  else* 
where,  Louis  signified  his  wish  that  his  royal  kinsman  should 
return  to  St.  Germauxs.'  Mary  Beatrice  once  more  sought^ 
by  her  personal  influence  with  Louis,  to  avert  measures  so 
entirely  ruinous  to  their  cause,  but  her  solicitations  w&e 
fruitless.  James  returned  to  St.  Qermains  in  a  desponding 
state  of  mind,  with  the  mortifying  conviction  that  no  effectual 
assistance  would  ever  be  derived  from  the  selfish  fohcy  of  the 
French  cabinet.^  The  devoted  love  and  soothing  tenderness  of 
his  queen  mitigated  the  pain  he  felt  at  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  his  hopes,  and  he  resigned  himself  with  uncomplaiii- 
ing  patience  to  the  will  of  Gtod.     The  most  poignant  distress 

^  Antograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  11.,  in  the  archivee  of  Franoe^ 

*  Letters  of  the  earl  of  Middleton,  in  Macphenon. 

*  Journal  of  James.    Stoart  Papers.  ^  Ibid. 
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was  felt  by  Mary  Beatrice  at  the  execations  vhich  took  place 
iZL  consequence  of  the  denunciation  of  their  unfortunate  ad- 
herents. In  one  of  her  letters  to  her  Chaillot  correspondent 
she  says,  ''There  have  been  three  more  men  hanged  in  £ng« 
land,  making  eight  in  all,  and  two  more  are  under  sentence. 
Nothing  can  be  sadder  than  the  news  we  hear  from  that 
country,  though  we  hear  but  little,  and  that  very  rarely/' 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  crown  of  Poland  courted  the 
acceptance  of  James  II.,  but  he  firmly  declined  it.  ''Ambi- 
tion," he  said,  "  had  no  place  in  his  heart*  He  considered 
that  the  corenant  whidi  bound  him  to  his  subjects  was  indis- 
soluble, and  that  he  could  not  accept  the  all^iance  of  another 
nation,  without  violating  his  duties  to  his  own.  En^and  had 
rejected  him,  but  she  was  still  too  dear  to  him  to  be  resigned* 
He  would  hold  himself,  till  death,  free  to  return  to  his  own 
reahn,  if  his  people  chose  to  unite  in  recalling  him."'  Mary 
Beatrice  applauded  his  decisicm,  though  urged  by  Louis  XIY • 
to  persuade  her  lord  to  avail  himself  of  so  honourable  a  re« 
treat  from  the  hopeless  contest  for  the  recovery  of  his  domi* 
nions. 

The  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Perth  to  the  important 
oflSce  of  governor  to  the  young  prince^  her  son,  then  about 
dght  years  old,  is  thus  announced  by  the  royal  mother  to  her 
fiiend,  madame  Prido : — 

-July  23. 
M  The  king  has  nsmed,  tUs  morning,  milord  Perth  gdvemor  of  my  ion*  and 
we  are  going  to  put  him  into  his  hands.  This  is  a  great  matter  achieved  for  me, 
and  I  hope  that  Qod  will  Uess  the  choioe  we  have  made,  after  having  pnqrBd  for 
mon  than  a  year  that  God  woold  inspire  ns  to  do  it  welL  Tell  this  to  oar 
dear  mother  from  me^  for  I  have  not  time  to  write  to  her.  Her  prayen^  witii 
yoDxs  and  those  of  oar  dear  sisters,  have  had  a  great  part  in  this  electbo,  wb&St 
I  believe  wiU  he  agreeable  to  Qod,  for  he  is  a  holy  man,  and  of  distinguished 
merit  as  well  as  of  high  rank.  I  am  content  to  have  my  son  in  his  hands,  not 
knowing  any  one  better.  But  I  have  placed  him,  above  all,  and  in  the  fint 
place,  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  in  his  mercy  will  have  careof  him,  and  give  m 
graoe  to  bring  him  op  in  hb  ftar  and  in  his  love."* 

In  the  same  letter  her  majesty  says^ — 

.  "We  are  an  in  good  health  here.  We  had  yesterday  a  virit  from  the  kmg 
[of  France,]  and  the  day  before  fitmi  madame  de  Maintenon.  We  go  to-morrow 
to  8t  GkNid,  ftr  the  ceremonial  of  the  baptism  of  mademoiselle  de  Ghartna." 

>  Joomal  of  James  n.    Life.    Macpherson. 
>  Incited  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  ChaiOot  coDectkn. 
TOL.  VI.  B  B 
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Mazy  Beatrice  was  godmother  to  the  infimt.  The  ceremotual, 
whidi  was  very  splendid,  took  place  at  St.  Qoud,  in  the  pre- 
wmce  of  king  James  and  all  the  foreign  ambassadors^  as  well 
as  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood.  After  they  had 
promenaded  for  some  time  in  the  apartments,  the  king  ga^e 
his  hand  to  the  queen  of  Engjlond  and  led  her  to  tiie  chapel, 
where  they  both  held  the  little  princess  at  the  font.^ 

Althoogh,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word,  a  great 
friendship  might  be  said  to  subsist  between  Mary  Beatrice 
and  madame  de  Maintenon,  there  were  times  when,  like  most 
persons  who  have  been  raised  by  fortune  immeasurably  abo^e 
thdr  natural  IcTel,  the  widow  of  Scamm  took  the  opportunity 
of  making  the  consort  of  James  II.  fed  how  much  more 
there  is  in  the  power  of  royalty  than  the  name.  The  &lka 
Queen  complains,  in  one  of  her  letters,  of  the  want  of  sym- 
pathy exhibited  by  this  lady  on  a  subject  which  seems  to  have 
^ven  her  great  pain.  ''You  will  be  surprised,''  she  says  to 
her  friend  Angdique  Prido, ''  and  perhaps  troubled,  at  what 
I  am  now  going  to  tdl  you  in  regard  to  that  which  cost  me  so 
much  to  tdl  that  person  to  whom  I  opened  my  heart  thereupoOi 
she  not  having  thought  proper  so  much  as  to  open  her  mouth 
about  it  the  other  day,  though  I  was  a  good  half  hour  aloae 
with  her.  I  dedare  to  yon  that  I  am  astonished  at  it,  and  ha- 
miliated.  However^  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  quite  humble 
enough  to  speak  to  her  about  it  a  second  time,  whatever  incon- 
venience I  may  suffer.  There  is  no  order  come  from  B,ome  as 
yet  regarding  our  poor;  on  the  contrary,  the  pope  has  been 
very  ill,  and  I  believe  he  will  die  before  they  are  given;  so  that, 
yesterday,  we  came  to  the  resdution  to  sdl  some  jewds  to 
pay  the  pensions  for  the  month  of  September,  and  it  follows 
that  we  must  do  the  same  for  eveiy  month,  unless  we  get 
other  assistance,  and  of  that  I  see  no  appearance.  I  conjure 
you,  my  dear  mother,  not  to  afflict  yourself  at  all  this.  For 
myself,  I  assure  you  I  am  more  astonished  than  grieved/' 
This  observation  refers  to  the  slight  the  unfortunate  queen 
had  reodved  from  madame  de  Maintenon,  to  whom  her  appH* 
cation  had  apparently  been  made  in  behalf  of  the  suffering 
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adherents  of  king  James.  ^'  And  in  respect  to  our  poor/'  con- 
tinaes  she, ''  I  never  shall  consider  that  I  hare  done  my  dntj 
till  I  have  given  all  I  have ;  for  it  will  not  be  till  then  that  I 
can  say,  with  tmth,  that  nothing  remains  to  me,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  give  more/' ' 

Maiy  Beatrice  was  as  good  as  her  word ;  by  di^rees  she 
sacrificed  eveiy  (uniament  she  had  in  the  world,  except  her 
bridal  and  her  coronation  rings,  fttr  the  relief  of  the  nnfor* 
innate  BritLsh  emigrants.  The  following  intereslang  testis 
mony  is  given  of  her  conduct  by  an  impartial  witness,  ma* 
dame  de  Btinon,  in  a  letter  to  her  friend  Sophia,  electress 
of  Hanover.  ^  The  qneen  of  England,"  says  this  lady,  ''la 
ecaitdy  less  than  saintly;  and  in  tmth  it  ii  a  happiness  to 
see  her  as  she  is,  in  the  midst  of  her  misfortones.  A  lady  of 
her  ocmrt  told  me  '  that  she  deprived  herself  of  every  things 
in  order  to  support  the  poor  English  who  had  followed  the 
king  to  St.  Germaina.'  She  has  been  known  to  take  out  the 
diamond  studs  fiom  her  mandiettes  [cufb],  and  send  them 
to  be  sold.  And  she  says,  when  she  does  these  duuitiidf 
actions,  'that  it  is  wdl  for  her  to  despoil  herself  of  sudi 
things  to  assist  others.'  Is  it  possible  that  the  confederate 
princes  cannot  open  thdr  eyes  to  the  real  merit  and  innocence 
of  these  oppressed  and  calumniated  vugt»tie9f  Can  they 
foEget  them  when  a  general  peace  is  made?'  I  always  speak 
to  yon,  dear  electress,"  pursues  the  correspondent  of  the 
generous  jHincess,  on  whom  the  British  parliament  had  set* 
tied  the  succession  of  this  realm, ''  with  the  frankness  due  to 
oar  friendship.  I  tell  you  my  thoughts  as  they  arise  in  my 
heart,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  your  serene  highness  thinks 
like  me."  Sophia  of  HanoTcr  was  of  a  very  different  qnrit 
firam  the  daughters  of  James  II.  She  always  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  acknowledge  his  good  qualities  and  those  of  his 
ftithfrd  consort,  and  lamented  their  nusfortnnes,  though  she 
accepted  with  gratitude  the  distinction  offered  to  her  and 
her  descendants  by  a  free  people;  but  she  scorned  to  avail 

*  AnlogTi^  letter  of  the  ipeen  of  Junes  IT.,  in  the  aidiivQi  of  Fnooe. 
'  MS.  GoDectaoQ  of  George  IV.    Reeoeil  de  Fieocs,  Brit  Hoaenm,  Hk  a* 
Madame  de  Brinon  to  the  electrees  Sophia,  Feb.  22, 1697,  dated  from  Manbi>ieop. 
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herself  of  the  base  weapons  of  falsehood  or  treachery,  or  to 
derive  her  title  from  any*  other  source  than  the  choice  of  pro- 
testant  England.  In  a  preceding  section  of  the  same  letter, 
madame  Brinon  speaks  of  James  II.,  with  whom  she  had  re- 
cently been  conversing.  ''  He  suffers/'  she  sap,  ''  not  only 
like  a  saint,  but  with  the  dignity  of  a  king.  The  loss  of  his 
kingdoms  he  behoves  will  be  wdl  exchanged  for  heaven.  He 
reminded  me  often  that  one  of  the  first  things  he  did,  after 
his  arrival  in  France,  was  to  go  to  see  madame  de  Maubisson.''' 
The  exhausted  state  of  the  French  finances  compelled 
Louis  XIV.,  who  was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  himself 
against  the  powerM  Anglo-Grermanic,  Spanish,  and  Papal 
league,  to  entertain  proposals  for  a  general  peace.  The  de^ 
liberations  of  the  congress  which  met  for  that  purpose  at 
Byswick,  in  the  year  1697,  were  painfully  interesting  to 
James  and  his  queen,  smce  the  recognition  of  WiUiam's  title 
of  king  of  Great  Britain  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  leading 
articles.  Louis,  however,  insisted  on  the  payment  of  the 
dower  settled  by  parliament  on  James's  queen,  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  the  treaty.  Mary  Beatrice  had  done 
nothing  to  forfeit  this  provision;  her  conduct  as  wife,  queeo, 
and  woman  had  been  irreproachable.  She  had  brought  a 
portion  of  400,000  crowns  to  her  husband,  whose  private 
property  had  been  seized  by  William.  Her  claims  on  the 
revenue  of  a  queen-consort  rested  on  the  threefold  basis  of 
national  fiuth,  national  justice,  and  national  custom.  When 
it  was  objected  that  James  was  no  longer  the  sovereign  of 
England,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France  proposed  to  treat  her 
claims  in  the  same  manner  as  if  her  royal  husband  were 
actually,  as  well  as  poUtically,  defunct,  and  that  she  should 
receive  the  provision  of  a  queen-dowager  of  Ghneat  Britain. 
So  completely  was  the  spirit  of  the  laws  and  customs  r^ard- 
:ing  the  inviolabihty  of  the  rights  of  the  queens  of  England 
in  her  &vour,  that  we  have  the  precedent  of  Edward  IV. 
extorting  from  his  prisoner,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  widow 

'  The  elder  nster  of  the  electren  Sophia,  who  had  pven  np  aU  her  hopos  of 
fhe  Engliali  saooesaon  to  beoome  a  CathoUc  abbeM.  She  was  a  great  artist, 
'^and  her  portraits  bear  a  high  price,"  says  Oraiogcr,  "not  as  prisoess,  batas 

■stress." 
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of  a  prince  whose  title  he  did  not  acknowledge^  a  solemn 

renunciation  of  her  dower  as  queen  of  England^  before  he 

could  appropriate  her  settlement  to  his  own  use.    No  wonder, 

then,  that  the  claims  of  Mary  of  Modena  infinitely  perplexed 

her  gracious  nephew's  cabinet.    One  of  their  imderstrappers, 

sir  Joseph  Williamson,  whose  style  is  worthy  of  his  era,  thus 

discusses  the  question : — 

"Afld  M  to  the  late  kinff  Jama^t  queen'g  jaUdure  which  the  French  etidk 
luurdupon  to  be  made  good,  it  is  a  point  of  that  delicacy  that  we  are  not  willing, 
hitherto^  to  entertain  it  as  any  matter  of  oar  present  bonness.  If  she  have  by 
law  a  light,  akeheto  enjoy  Uj^  if  not»  we  are  not  here  empowered  to  stipulate 
any  thing  for  her.  And  so  we  endeavour  to  etave  it  off  from  being  received  as 
any  part  of  what  we  are  here  to  negotiate.  However,  it  seems  to  bo  of  use,  if 
Mr.  secretary  can  do  it  withoat  noise  or  observation,  \o  get  an  acooont  of  aH 
that  matter,  how  it  now  stands,  and  what  settlements  were  made  by  the  marriage- 
artidei,  if  any :  What,  of  any  kind,  have  been  made  on  her,  and  how'  fiur,  ac- 
cording as  the  law  now  stands,  those  tiiat  have  been  made  w\XL  take  V* 

These  inquiries  were  not  to  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  justice 

towards  the  rightful  claimant  of  the  said  jointure,  but  in 

order  that  a  flaw  might  be  picked  in  the  settlement,  as  this 

righteous  Daniel  subjoins, — 

''A  private  knowledge  of  this,  if  we  could  get  it  in  time,  might  bo  of  good 
help  to  ns  to  tiaoe  o^  <Ae^ii<,  which,  as  we  think,  >eannot  so  much  as  be  openly 
treated  on  by  any  of  us,  without  iuoonvenienoes  that  will  follow." 

Maiy  Beatrice  caused  the  following  statement,  in  vindica- 
tion of  her  claims  on  the  justice  of  her  former  subjects,  to  be 
laid  before  the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  in  congress : — 

''MSXOBZAL  COKCSXimrO  THB  APPllCAaB  OV  THB  Quzsv  ov 

Gbsat  Bbitaiv.* 

«<  October,  1696. 
"According  to  the  most  andent  laws  and  customs  of  England,  which  are  still 
in  ibroe,  queens  have  their  full  right  and  power  in  their  own  persons^  their  estates 
and  levennes,  independently  of  the  kings  th^  husbands,  by  virtue  of  which 
thsy  have  always  had  olBcen  of  their  revenues,  who  depended  entirely  on  thein« 
and  an  their  acts  have  been  valid  without  the  ooncuxxenoe  of  the  kings  theii 


^  As  the  <iueen  of  Sngland  [Maiy  Beatrice  of  Modena]  brought  a  very  coi»- 
nderable  sum  as  her  portion  at  her  marriage,  the  king  bar  husband  (on  his  ao». 
cesnon  to  the  crown)  thought  it  was  reasonable  for  him  to  make  an  estaUishment 
of  fifty  tbooaand  poonda  sterlmg  of  annual  rewnue  on  her,  which  was  passed 
mdcr  the  great  seal  of  England,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  acts  of  pariiament^ 
whidi  have  not  been  repealed  to  this  day ;  insomuch,  that  the  queen  has  an  in- 
contestable right  to  all  the  arrears  of  this  revenue  which  are  io»  since  she  left 

'  80  in  the  original.  The  letter  is  published  in  Code's  Corrc^pondenoe  of  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  pp.  361, 862. 

'  Macphenon's  Stuart  Papers.    Kaime's  Fapen^  voL  ii.»  No.  4S>. 
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Sngltii^uwcllMtoibQKwhididiillbeduelieretfter.  HermigertjrcDlyads 
th]0  simply  andpordy  as  a  prirate  debt,  which  ia  inccmteBtaUy  doe  to  henel^aad 
of  whicb  she  anij  sets  forth  a  8tate[ment],  lest  it  should  bo  unknown  to  those 
who  haT8  the  power  and  the  will  to  do  her  jivtioe.'* 

The  courtesy  and  gentleness  of  the  last  danse  of  €be  poor 
queen's  plea  deserred  to  be  met  with  more  candour  and  jnstioe 
than  are  peroeptibia  in  the  ofiSdal  Wilfiamaon^s  despatches 
before  quoted. 

While  this  matter  was  in  debate,  Louis  XIV.  treated  James 
and  Mary  Beatrice  Trith  the  most  scrupulous  personal  atten- 
tion. William  required  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  their 
shelter  at  St.  Oermains,  and,  indeed,  driven  jQrom  France 
altogether ;  but  to  this  Louis  would  not  consent.  He  invited 
them  to  assist  at  the  nuptials  of  his  grandson  the  duke  of 
Bui^undy  with  Addaide  of  Savoy,  which  were  solemnised  at 
Fontainebleau,  September  the  7th.  The  bnde  was  nearty 
related  to  Mary  Beatrice  on  the  fSttther's  side,  and  her  mother, 
being  the  daughter  of  Henrietta  dudiess  of  Orleans,  was  a 
niece  of  James  II.,  whose  connexion  with  the  royal  £unily  of 
France  was  consequently  much  strengthened  by  this  alliance. 
The  exiled  king  and  queen  were  given  the  place  of  honour  as 
the  most  distinguish^  of  the  guests  at  this  marriage,  and 
Mary  Beatrice  was  seated  between  Louis  XIV.  and  her  hus- 
band at  the  nuptial  banquet  When  supper  was  over,  the 
two  kings  withdrew,  followed  by  all  the  gentlemen,  and  the 
queen  honoured  the  bride  by  assisting  at  her  couchie,  and 
presenting  her  robe  de  nuit.  James  attended,  in  like  manner, 
on  the  brid^room,  whom  he  led  into  the  bridal  chamber. 
The  queen,  who  had  retired  with  her  ladies  while  his  royal 
highness  got  into  bed,  re-entered  and  bade  him  and  the 
bride  good  night,  according  to  the  ceremonious  etiquette  of 
the  court  of  France/  It  was  observed  that  madame  de 
Maiutenon  only  appeared  twice,  and  then  stayed  scarcely  half 
an  hour ;  for  on  this  ooeasiaii  of  high  and  stately  ceremony, 
ber  doubtful  rank  was  not  recc^nised,  and  she  was  forced 
to  at  behind  the  seat  of  the  queen  of  England,  who  was  the 
leading  lady  at  the  court  of  France.  The  queen  again  visited 
Louis  XIV.  at  the  Trianon,  with  all  her  court,  as  he  gave  a 
*  St.  ^uam,  Tol.  iL 
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grand  feBthral  there  on  the  17th  of  September,  and  again  was 
Maintenon  forced  to  retreat  into  her  original  insignificance.^ 

Unfortonately,  the  courier  who  brought  the  news  that  the 
peace  of  Ryswidk,  whereby  Locds  XIV.  recognised  Wilham  of 
Orange  as  king  of  Great  Britain^  was  agned,  arrived  at  Fon- 
taineUean  at  the  same  time  as  the  exiled  king  and  queen. 
Louis  XIV.  had,  with  peculiar  delicacy,  told  his  mimster 
Torcy,  that  whatever  expresses  arrived,  or  however  urgent  the 
news  might  be,  the  peace  was  not  to  be  mentioned  if  he  were 
in  company  with  the  king  or  queen  of  England,  and  he  would 
not  snfifer  the  least  sign  of  rejoicing  to  take  place,  or  the 
musicians  of  his  palace  to  play  or  sing  any  songs  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  peace,  till  their  majesties  and  their  whole  court 
had  returned  to  St.  Gemudns.*  The  affectionate  sympathy 
and  kindness  of  Louis  did  much  to  soothe  the  pain  his  poU* 
tical  conduct  had  caused  to  his  unhappy  guests.  They  were 
too  just  to  impute  that  to  him  as  a  fault  which  was  the  r^ult  of 
dire  necessity,  and  they  had  the  magnanimity  to  acknowledge 
his  benefits,  instead  of  reflecting  on  him  for  the  present  ex- 
tinction  of  their  hopes.  ''  We  are,  in  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts^  satisfied  with  your  great  king,^'  writes  Mary  Beatrice 
to  her  finend  madame  Priolo.  "  He  was  beside  himself  to  see 
us  arrive  at  Fontainebleau  at  the  same  time  with  tlie  courier 
who  brought  the  news  of  the  peace,  and  he  testifies  much 
firiendahip,  pity,  and  even  sorrow,  for  us.  He  had  no  power 
to  act  otherwise  in  this  matter.  In  other  things  there  is 
no  alteration.  Our  residence  at  St.  Germains  appears  fixed, 
fimn  what  he  has  told  us, — ^I  say  that  it  appears,  for  in  truths 
after  all  that  we  see,  how  can  we  believe  that  any  thing  is 
sure  in  this  world?*  I  have  the  promise  of  the  king  [Louis] 
that  I  shall  be  given  my  dower,  and  I  have  entreated  him  to 
be  pleased  to  take  upon  himself  the  payments  for  me.''  In 
other  words^  for  him  to  become  the  medium  through  which 
the  mon^  was  to  be  transmitted  by  William  and  received  by 
the  consort  of  James.  ''  For,''  pursues  she,  her  lofty  spirit 
rising  above  the  exigencies  of  her  circumstances,  ''I  will 

^  St  Simon,  yol.  iL  *Md. 

'  Autograph  lettcn  of  the  queen  of  Jame^II,  in  the  ardiivei  of  France. 
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demaiid  nofching^  nor  zeoeiye  aught  from  any  otiher  tiian  * 
firom  him^  to  whom  I  will  owe  entirely  and  solely  the  M^ 
gation/'  Louis  having  insisted  on  that  article  of  the  treaty 
as  a  sine  gud  non,  William  signed  it  without  the  slightest 
intention  of  ever  infilling  the  obligation.  The  consort  of 
his  undo  might  have  spared  herself  the  trouble  of  arrang- 
ing any  punctilios  of  ceremony  as  to  the  how^  when,  and  • 
where  she  was  to  receiTO  her  income  from  WiUiam;  he 
■crupled  not  to  deceive  the  British  nation  at  the  same  time 
that  he  defrauded  his  aunt,  by  dialog  the  annnal  sum  of 
50,000/.  to  that  account,  and  applying  it  to  his  own  pur- 
poses. Mary  Beatrice,  after  unburthening  her  mind  of  the 
subject  that  was  uppermost  in  her  thoughts,  experienced  a 
sudden  misgiving  that  she  was  acting  with  some  d^iee  of 
rashness,  for  she  says,  "  I  have  been  drawn  on,  without 
intending  it,  to  enter  into  this  matter,  and  not  knowing  what 
I  may  have  said,  I  entreat  you  to  bum  my  letter.''' 

Is  it  not  sufficient  comment  on  the  imprudence  of  whidi 
this  princess  was  habitually  guilty,  in  writing  long  confiden* 
ttal  letters  on  the  most  important  subjects  of  her  own  and  her 
unfortunate  consort's  private  affairsy  and  afterwards  those  of 
her  son,  to  her  spiritual  friends  at  Chaillot,  to  say  that  her 
request  was  not  complied  with?  Her  letters  afford  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  consort  of  Midas  was  not  the  only  queen 
in  the  world  who  fdt  an  irresistible  necessity  to  whiqper  her 
lord's  secrets  in  a  quarter  where  she  flattered  herself  that 
they  would  be  kept  from  the  world.  The  holy  sister  had  as 
little  appearance  of  being  a  dangerous  confidante  as  the  marsh 
ditch  in  that  memorable  tale ;  but  without  accusing  her  of  bad 
intentions,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  she  was  no  more  fit 
to  be  trusted  with  a  secret  than  her  royal  friend.  She  went 
not  abroad  to  reveal  that  rash  confidence  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  convent  of  Chaillot  was  the  resort  of 
busy  and  intriguing  ecdesiastics.  William,  and  his  ambas- 
sador the  earl  of  Manchester,  had  several  priests  in  their  pay,* 
and  that  such  men  would  succeed  in  obtaining  a  sight  of  ths 

'  Autograph  letten  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  in  the  eiduveii  of  Fraooib 
*  Kcports  of  the  earl  of  Manchester. 
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exiled  queen  of  England's  correspondence  with  her  beloyed 
friends  at  Chaillot,  there  can  be  little  doabt^  especially  when 
letterR,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  written,  were  pre- 
served, notwithstanding  the  royal  writer's  earnest  request  to 
the  oontiBiy. 

It  is  a  fiict,  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  by  one  of  the 
secret  articles  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  William  III.  agreed 
to  adopt  the  son  of  his  unde,  James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrice 
d'Este,  as  his  successor  to  the  British  crown,  provided  James 
would  acquiesce  in  that  arrangement,  and  leave  him  in  peace- 
ful possession  of  the  disputed  reahn  for  the  term  of  his 
natural  life.'  One  of  William's  eulogists,  Da;iymple,  calls 
his  profiered  adoption  of  his  disinherited  cousin  "  an  intended 
piece  of  generosity  towards  the  exiled  family."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  hxifi  that  he  would  have  been  glad,  under  any  pre- 
tence, to  get  the  young  prince  into  his  own  hands;  by  which 
means  he  would  have  held  the  son  as  a  hostage  against  his 
own  fiither,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  Anne  and  her  party 
in  dieck  as  long  as  he  lived,  leaving  them  to  fight  the  matter 
oat  after  his  death.  The  proposition  contained  in  itself  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  falseness  of  the  imputations  William 
had  attempted  to  throw  on  the  birth  of  the  son  of  James  and 
Mary  Beatrice,*  and  had  they  possessed  the  slightest  portion 
of  political  wisdom,  they  would  have  entered  into  a  conre- 
spondence  with  William  on  the  subject,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
posing his  duplicity  to  the  people  of  England,  and  the 
little  respect  he  paid  to  the  act  of  parliament  which  had 
settled  the  succession  on  the  princess  Anne  and  her  chil- 

^  Journal  of  James  II.  Treaty  ofByiwick. 
^  One  of  the  reaeoni  alleged  bj  Um  fbr  lus  coming  orer  wHh  a  tbNaga  army, 
waa '■to  caoae^**  as  be  aaid»  **  inqniiy  to  be  made  by  parliament  into  the  birth  of  a 
•mnwasd  prince  of  Wales.'*  This  inquiry  be  never  made.  "  He  dared  Dot»"  aays 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  **  enter  into  the  question,  well  knowing  that  no  prince  ever 
came  Into  the  world  in  the  presence  of  so  many  witnesses.  I  speak/'  cantinnes 
he^**  from  ftiU  knowledge  of  the  fiiets»  for  I  was  present;  and,  notwithstanding  my 
icspeetand  my  devotaon  to  the  king,  I  never  could  have  lent  a  band  to  so  detest- 
able an  action  as  that  of  wishing  to  introduce  a  child  to  take  the  crown  away 
from  the  rigfatftilbeiii;  and  after  the  death  of  the  king,  it  was  not  likely  that 
I  should  have  cootiniied  to  support  the  interests  of  an  impostor :  neither  honour 
nor  mnsriwwi  would  have  permitted  me."— Aiito*biography  of  the  Duke  of 
Barwiefc* 
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dren.  IVhen^  however,  the  project  was  communicated  to 
James,  Maiy  Beatrice,  who  was  pieaeat,  before  he  could  speak, 
exclaimed  with  the  natural  impetuosity  of  her  sex  and  cha- 
racter, ''  I  would  rather  see  my  son,  dear  as  he  is  to  me, 
dead  at  my  feet,  than  allow  him  to  become  a  party  to  his 
royal  father's  injuries/'^  James  said  ''that  he  could  bear 
the  usurpation  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  loss  of  his 
crown  with  Christian  patience,  but  not  that  his  son  should  be 
instrumental  to  his  wrongs ;''  and  thus  the  matter  ended.* 
James  has  been  accused  of  pride  and  obstinacy  in  this  busi- 
ness, but,  as  he  has  himself  observed,  he  had  no  security  fiv 
the  personal  safety  of  his  son,  and  he  had  had  too  many  proo& 
of  the  treachery  of  William^s  dispoaitioa  to  trust  the  prince 
in  his  keeping. 

King  William  was  piqued  at  the  asylum  that  was  afforded 
to  the  deposed  king  and  queen  at  St.  Germains.  They  were 
too  near  England  to  please  hinu  He  had  laboured  at  the 
peace  of  Byswick  to  obtain  their  expulsion  from  France,  or  at 
least  to  distance  them  from  the  court.  Louis  was  inflexible  oa 
that  point.  The  duke  of  St.  Alban's,  the  son  of  Charles  XL 
by  Ndl  Owynne,  was  sent  to  make  a  fresh  demand  when  he 
presented  the  congratulations  of  William  on  the  marriage  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  but  it  was  negatived.  St.  Alban's  was 
followed  by  William's  {avourite,  Portland,  attended  by  a  numer- 
ous suite.  At  the  first  conference  the  Dutch-English  peer  had 
with  the  minister  Torcy,  he  renewed  his  demand  that  James 
and  his  fiimily  should  be  chased  from  their  present  abode. 
Torcy  replied  "  that  his  sovereign's  pleasure  had  been  very  foUy 
expressed  at  Byswick,  that  it  was  his  wish  to  maintain  his 
present  amicable  understanding  with  king  William,  but  that 
another  word  on  the  subject  of  St.  G^ermains  would  disturb 
if  Portland  was  treated  with  all  sorts  of  distinctions  by 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  wajs  invited  to  hunt  with  the 
dauphin  several  times  at  Meudon.  One  day,  when  he  had 
come  for  that  purpose,  word  was  brought  to  the  dauphin  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  king  James  to  join  him  in  the  chase, 
on  which  he  requested  Portland  to  defer  his  sport  till  a  future 
'  Nairne'a  CoUectkm  of  Stuart  Papeta.  '  Jamea'a  Jouniak 
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oocaskm.  PorUand  quitted  the  forest  with  some  yexation, 
and  retumed  to  Pans  with  his  soite,  Portland  was  a  great 
hunter^  and  he  was  soipiised  that  he  received  no  more  atten- 
tion fipom  the  duke  de  Bochefonlcanlt  than  common  civility 
wananted.  He  told  him  he  was  desiroas  of  hunting  with  the 
king's  dogs.  Bochefoolcaolt  replied^  drily^  ''that  although 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  the  grand-huntsman,  he  had  no 
power  to  direct  the  hunts,  as  it  was  the  king  of  England 
[James]  of  whom  he  took  his  orders.  That  he  came  very 
often ;  and  as  he  never  knew  till  the  moment  where  he  would 
order  the  rendezvous^  he  must  go  to  attend  his  pleasure  with 
great  reverence ;''  and  left  Portland,  who  was  much  dis- 
pleased.' What  he  had  replied  was  out  of  pure  regard  for 
James^  who  at  that  time  was  not  well  enough  to  hunt ;  but 
he  wished  to  show  Portland  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  time- 
serving nobles  whom  he  had  been  able  to  attach  to  his  chariot 
wheeb.  Portland  resolved  to  depart,  and  before  he  left  Paris^ 
hinted  that  the  dower  which,  by  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
peace  of  Byswick,  had  been  secured  to  Mary  Beatrice,  would 
never  be  paid  as  long  as  king  James  persisted  in  remaining  at 
St.  Oermains.'  Prior,  the  poet,  was  at  that  time  secretary  to 
the  English  embassy.  He  saw  the  unfortunate  James  in  his  exile 
a  few  months  before  his  troublous  career  was  brought  to  adose^ 
and  in  these  words  he  describes  the  royal  exiles  to  his  master, 
Halifax :  ''The  court  is  gone  to  see  their  monarch,  Louis  XIV., 
a  cock-horse  at  Compiegne.  I  follow  as  soon  as  my  English 
nags  arrive.  I  faced  old  James  and  all  his  court  the  other  day 
at  St.  Cloud.  Vive  GuiUaume  I  Ton  never  saw  such  a  strange 
figure  as  the  old  bully  is,  [James  II.]  lean,  worn,  and  rivelled, 
not  unlike  Neale,  the  projector.  The  queen  looks  very  melan- 
choly, but  otherwise  well  enough:  their  equipages  are  all 
very  ragged  and  contemptible.  I  have  written  to  my  lord 
Portland  the  sum  of  several  discourses  I  have  had  with  M.  de 
Laozun,  or  rather  they  with  me,  about  the  pension  which  we 
were  to  allow  the  queen.  Do  we  intend,  my  dear  master,  to 
give  her  50,000/.  per  annum,  or  not?  If  we  do  not,  I  (or 
rather  my  lord  Jersey)  should  now  be  furnished  with  some 
chicaning  answers  when  we  are  pressed  on  that  point,  for  it 

^  Dongeaii.  '  Ibid. 
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wfu  fairly  promised;  tliat  is  certain/'^   Prior,  howeFer  bratally 

he  expresses  himself,  was  right  as  to  fact,  and  parliameat  had 

actually  granted  the  dower,  and  England  supposed  it  was  paid ; 

''but,''  as  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  truly  observes,'  "it 

never  found  its  way  further  than  the  pockets  of  William  m/' 

In  one  of  her  letters,  without  date,  the  poor  queen  says, — 

« I  haye  been  sick  a  whole  rnonihy  oud  it  is  only  within  the  last  four  or  five 
days  that  I  can  call  myself  oonvalesoent;  even  witUn  the  last  two  days  I  have 
had  inflammation  in  my  cheek  and  one  side  of  my  throaty  which  has  inoommodod 
me,  but  that  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  other  illness  I  hare  snffered,  which 
has  palled  me  down,  and  rendered  me  so  languid  that  I  am  good  for  nothing. 
In  this  state  it  has  pleased  God  to  aUow  me  to  remain  all  the  time  I  have  been 
at  Fontaineblean.  It  is  by  that  I  have  proved  doubly  the  goodness  and  the 
patience  of  the  king,  which  has  exceeded  every  thing  one  could  imagine.  I  have 
also  been  overwhelmed  with  kindness  by  every  one.  Monsieur  and  madame  have 
surpassed  themselves  in  the  extreme  fHendship  they  have  shown  for  me,  vdiich  I 
can  never  forget  while  I  live.  Madame  de  Maintenon  has  done  wonders  with 
regard  to  mc,  but  that  is  nothing  new  with  her.  After  all,  my  dear  mother,  I 
agree  with  you,  and  I  am  convinced  in  the  bottom  of  my  hearty  and  never  more 
80  than  at  the  present  moment^  that  all  is  but  vanity.  I  dare  not  allow  nyself 
to  go  on  writing  to  you  without  reserve,  but  I  will  tell  yon  every  thing  when  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  you,  which  will  be  next  Tuesday,  I  hope."' 

One  day,  the  princess  of  Conti  said  to  the  exiled  queen, 
"  the  English  don't  know  what  they  would  be  at.  One  party 
is  for  a  repubUc,  another  for  a  monardiy/'  To  which  her 
majesty  made  this  acute  rejoinder,  ''they  have  had  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  fallacy  of  a  repubhc,  and  they  are  now 
tiying  to  establish  it  under  the  name  of  a  monarchy.''^ 

Maiy  Beatrice,  with  the  fond  simplicity  of  maternal  love, 

which  makes  mothers  in  humbler  life  femcythat  every  little 

incident  or  change  that  affects  their  o£&pring,  must  be  no  less 

interesting  to  their  fiiends  than  to  themselves,  cosununicates 

the  following  details  to  her  friend  at  Chaillot : — 

"My  son  has  had  two  great  teeth  torn  out  within  the  last  twelve  days;  thfy 
were  very  fiist^  and  he  bore  it  with  great  resolution.  They  had  caused  him  much 
pain,  and  prevented  him  from  sleeping.  My  daughter's  nose  is  still  a  little 
black  from  her  faU  j  in  other  respects  they  are  both  welL"* 

The  royal  matron,  whom  nature,  when  forming  her  heart 

00  entirely  for  the  instincts  of  maternal  and  conjugal  love, 

never  intended  for  a  politician,  now  proceeds,  as  a  matter  of 

>  Letters  of  Eminent  Literary  Men,  by  sir  H.  Elli^  p.  265 :  Camden  Sodety* 

^  Conduct^  dudicss  ik  Marlborough.    Burnet. 

'Chaillot  MS.  ^  MS.  Memorials. 

*  Autograph  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  uster  Angelique  Friolo,  in  the  ChaiBot 

collection,  hotel  de  Soubise. 
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minor  moment^  to  speak  of  pablic  affairs^  and  thus  mentions 
the  severe  mortifications  that  had  recently  been  inflicted  on 
their  great  adversary,  William  III.,  in  the  dismissal  of  his 
Dutch  guards : — 

"  In  regard  to  buidness,  the  parliament  of  England  have  not  bad  much  com- 
plaiaancfl  for  M.  le  P.  d'Orange,  for  they  have  depmed  him  of  his  army;  and  he 
hat  himself  consented  tc  it,  and  passed  the  Mil,  seeing  plainly  that  he  had  no 
other  resource."^ 

Maiy  Beatrice  passes  briefly  over  the  aflTair  of  the  Dutch 
guards  as  a  mere  matter  of  personal  mortification  to  the  sup- 
planter  of  her  lord  in  the  regal  office,  not  perceiving  the  im- 
portance of  the  political  crisis  that  had  been  involved  in  the 
question  of  whether  the  Dutch  sovereign  of  England  were  to 
be  permitted  to  overawe  a  free  people  by  a  foreign  standing 
army,  paid  with  their  gold.  The  fates  of  Stuart  and  Nassau 
were  then  poised  in  a  balance,  which  William's  refusal  to 
acquiesce  in  the  unwelcome  fiat  of  those  who  had  placed  the 
regal  garland  on  his  brow  would  have  turned  in  fisivour  of  the 
former.  William,  however,  possessed  a  wisdom  in  which  his 
luckless  unde  was  deficient,  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  He 
knew  how  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times ;  he  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  schooling  his  sullen  temper  into  a  reluctant  submission, 
and  kept  his  diadem. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  Mary  Beatrice  to  the 
abbess  of  Chaillot,  though  without  any  date  of  the  year,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  some  little  time  after  the  peace  of 
Ryswick: — 

"FontalneULean,  25th  September. 

"  I  received  yoor  last  letter,  my  dearest  mother,  just  as  we  were  starting  firom 
St  Gennun»,  and  ooold  only  read  yonr  letter  in  the  coach,  where,  too,  I  read 
that  frona  aster  Angeliqne,  which  yon  had  had  copied  in  soch  &ir  and  good 
writing,  that  it  was  really  wonderfbL  The  king  and  all  my  ladies  were  channed 
with  it,  for  I  read  the  whole  of  it  aloud.  We  put  yonr  basket  of  fruit  into  the 
ooadi,  and  found  the  contents  so  excellent^  that  we  ate  of  them  several  times  in 
the  course  of  that  day. 

**  Tour  own  letter  is  admirable.  Nothhig  can  be  more  beautiful  than  your 
rcileGtions  on  the  cross.  That  cross  follows  me  everywhere,  and  I  have  found  it 
even  here^  having  been  ill  for  three  or  four  days.  My  indispoation  was  occasioned, 
M.  Pagon  thinks,  by  the  violent  exercise  of  hunting;  after  having  remuned  for  a 
kmg  time  inactive ;  but,  God  be  thanked,  it  is  all  over,  and  I  have  been  twioe  to 
the  cliase  sinoe  without  suffering  any  inoonvenienoe." 

^  Autogimph  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  nstor  Angelique  Friolo^  in  the  Chailkt 
coQcctiony  hdtel  de  Soobiso. 
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The  abbess  of  Chaillof  s  fine  basket  of  frait^  which  the  royal 
party  had  such  pleasure  in  discussing  during  their  journey  to 
FontaineUeau,  had  probably  more  to  do  with  her  majesty's 
illness  than  the  &tigue8  of  the  chase^  which  she  only  fol- 
lowed m  her  coach,  as  she  expressly  notices  in  another  letter. 
The  devotion  of  Maiy  Beatrice  to  this  amusement  was  not 
among  the  most  amiable  of  her  propensities.  It  was  a  passion 
with  James,  and  almost  the  last  pleasure  in  which  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  indulge.  Again  the  exiled  qneen  writes  to 
her  firiend  at  Chaillot, — 

**  We  are  treated  here^  by  the  king  and  all  his  oonrt,  as  in  other  yean,  and 
lumng  aaid  that,  I  can  aay  no  more,  for  yon  know  in  what  manner  I  hBTe 
always  deecribed  it.  With  ^  permianani  of  the  king,  we  have  named  Thmday 
for  tiie  day  of  our  departure^  and  to-morrow  we  go  to  Melnn.    I  shall  not  go  to 

Ids ;  yoa  can  diTine  the  reason. It  is  two  days  dnoe  I  oanomenoed  tUi 

letter,  and  I  cannot  finiah  H  to^y,  (the  27th).  I  was  yesterday  at  Melim,  and 
was  veiy  much  pleased  with  our  asteis  there,  and  above  all,  with  their  mother. 
They  are  very  good  daughters ;  they  were  dkaimed  with  the  long,  my  hasband, 
whom  I  brought  to  see  them. 

*'  I  am  now  about  to  write  two  words  to  oar  mother  on  the  sulgeci  of  the  little 
Strickland,  who  is  perhaps  dead  at  this  time ;  for  Mr.  Arthur  has  sent  word  to 
ber  motiier  that  she  was  very  ill,'  and  It  is  several  days  rince  she  has  had  any 
tidings  of  her.  Adieu,  my  ever  dear  mother;  I  embrace  you  with  all  my  heui 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  It  is  there  where  yon  will  always  find  me.  I  willseDd 
you  my  news  from  St.  Qermains  on  Friday  or  Saturday  next,  if  it  pleases  God, 
who  akme  knofws  what  may  happen  between  this  and  then.  Abs !  poor  If.  de 
Fompone,  who  was  so  well  on  Tuesday  last,  died  yesterday  evening.  There  ii 
nothing  more  to  tell  you  at  present,  for  in  this  place  they  talk  of  nothing  hot 
the  chase." 

Sndoned^^tad  letter  of  tbs  Qoeen,  during  the  extremity  of  our  littk  Met 
fitrickknd."' 

This  young  lady,  in  whom  the  qneen  took  almost  a  maternal 
interest,  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  her  faithful  servants, 
who  had  forsaken  every  thing  to  follow  her  adverse  fortunes. 
''  La  petite  Strickland,^'  as  Mary  Beatrice  familiarly  calls  her, 
had,  by  the  liveliness  of  her  disposition,  caused  some  anxiety 
to  her  parents  and  the  mxna,  though  it  appears,  from  a  subse* 
quent  letter  of  the  queen,  that  she  died  in  what  was  oonsi' 
dered  by  them  an  odour  of  sanctity,  having  received  the  white 
veil  of  a  probationer  from  the  hand  of  her  royal  mistress,— 
an  honour  of  which  all  the  ladies  who  destined  themselves  to 
a  religious  life  in  that  convent  >»ere  ambitious. 

The  English  ambassador  ^ves  the  following  informatioiiy 

'  HSS.  in  the  archives  of  Franoa. 
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which  he  had  collected  by  his  spies,  of  the  ddosiTe  expectations 
which  flattered  the  exiled  king  and  queen  in  the  aatnmn 
of  1699.  Also  some  curious  particulars  connected  with  the 
Jacobite  caose : — 

IiOBD  ICliraBBSTXa  TO  TKB  SaBL  OV  JsBSBT. 

''Ptoiril,  Sept  80^1699. 

*<  At  St  Qernuuns  thej  are  still  pleuiog  themselves  with  the  hopes  that  the 
natkm  will  recall  them  at  last  One  Qeorge  MQls,  living  at  the  sign  of  the 
Ship  in  Charles-rtreet  Westminster,  came  thither  near  l£ree  weeks  ago.  He 
says  that  he  brooght  letters  firom  fourteen  parliament  men :  he  u  still  at  Fon- 
taineblean,  where  he  expects  his  despatches  for  England.  I  believe  I  shall  know 
where  be  goes,  and  which  way.  One  Thonaas  Johnson,  too^  who  keeps  the 
Cooks'  Ann%  a  TiciiuiIUug  boose  near  Lockif  a. 

«*  Kn.  Evans  is  gone  for  England.  She  saw  king  James,  and  the  qneen  was 
oondacted  by  Berkenhead.  It  is  believed  that  Mrs.  Evans,  who  is  the  wife  of  a 
bttr^mardiant  in  tlie  Old  Bailey,  brooght  and  carried  baidc  letters.  A  sort  of 
botton  has  been  invented,  which  every  one  that  engages  for  king  James  wean 
on  his  coat  There  is  a  small  roll  of  parchment  in  the  button,  on  which  is 
written  the  first  letter  of  each  of  these  words,  <7ocIMs«9Hn^«/aiiief,  andprotper 
AU  iniereit.  This  will  iqipear  oot  of  the  botton,  if  it  be  tamed  with  an  instru* 
ment  like  a  screw,  made  on  purpose."^ 

It  is  sDiprisLDg  what  numbers  of  persons  in  humble  life 
went  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  king  and  queen  at  St. 
Gtermains,  according  to  lord  Manchester  the  ambassador's 
aooonnt,  nor  does  he  mention  them  as  his  spies. 

<*  One  Cockbom,  an  old  quarter-master  of  James  IL's  horse-guards,  brooght 
that  king  letters  from  tiie  earls  of  T  and  H  w  He  was  commisrioned 
ftoBthewholeof  the  Jacobites  of  the  aoctb  of  Seotiand.  The  old  soldier  was 
governor,  in  1S99,  to  the  young  earl  of  Seataii»  whom  he  introduced  at  Fontaine- 
blean,  to  kiss  long  James's  hand."' 

In  the  following  November  of  1699,  Mary  Beatrice  was 

alarmed  during  one  of  her  annual  retreats  to  Chaillot,  by  a 

ramour  that  the  king  her  husband  was  seriously  indisposed. 

Without  tarrying  for  the  ceremonies  of  a  formal  leave-taking 

of  the  community,  she  hastened  back  on  the  wings  of  love 

and  fear  to  St  Germains,  and  found  his  majesty  in  great 

need  of  her  conjugal  care  and  tenderness.     She  gives  the 

following  account  of  his  sufferings  and  her  own  distress,  in  a 

confidential  letter  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  dated  28th  of 

November :    "  Although  I  quitted  you  so  hastily  the  other 

day,  my  dear  mother,  I  do  not  repent  of  it,  for  the  king  was 

too  in  for  me  to  have  been  absent  from  him.     He  was  sur« 

prised,  and  very  glad  to  see  me  arrive.     He  has  had  very  bad 

*  IfanAester  Bespatdics,  e£tcd  by  Christian  Gok^  envoy  of  Hanover,  p.  6? 
called  Memoirs  of  AffaizB  of  State.  *Ibid. 
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nights^  and  suffered  much  for  three  or  four  days ;  but,  God 
be  thanked,  he  is  getting  better,  and  has  had  less  fever  for 
some  days,  and  yesterday  it  was  very  slight.     I  am  asto- 
nished that  it  was  not  worse,  for  the  disease  has  been  rery 
bad.     FeUx  [one  of  Louis  XIY/s  surgeons]  says  that  it  is  of 
the  same  nature  with  that  which  the  king,  his  master,  had  in 
the  neck  about  two  years  ago.     It  suppurated  three  days 
ago,  but  the  boil  is  not  yet  gone.''     Thus  we  see  that  king 
James's  malady  was  not  only  painful,  but  loathsome, — even 
the  same  affliction  that  was  laid  on  Job,  sore  boils  breaking 
out  upon  him.    His  faithful  consort  attended  on  him  day  and 
night,  and  unrestrained  by  the  cold  ceremonial  etiquettes  of 
royalty,  performed  for  him  all  the  personal  duties  of  a  nurse, 
with  the  same  tenderness  and  self-devotion  with  which  the 
patient  heroine  of  domestic   life  occasionally  smooths  the 
pillow  of  sickness  and  poverty  in  a  cottage. 

"  It  is  only  for  the  last  two  nights,"  she  says,  "  that  I  hare 
slept  apart  from  the  king  on  a  little  pallet-bed  in  his  cham- 
ber.    I  experienced  some  ill  consequences  myself,  before  I 
would  consent  to  this  separation ;  and  you  may  believe,  my 
dear  mother,  that  I  have  not  suffered  a  httle  in  seeing  the 
king  suffer  so  much.     I  hope,  however,  that  it  will  do  him 
great  good,  and  procure  for  him  a  long  term  of  health.     My 
own  health  is  good :   God  has  not  sent  all  sorts  of  afflictions 
at  once.     He  knows  my  weakness,  and  he  has  disposed  for 
me  accordingly.     It  is  His  signal  grace  that  the  malady  of 
the  king  has  come  to  so  rapid  a  conclusion,  and  without  any     i 
relapse.    Thank  Him,  my  dear  mother,  for  me,  and  pray     > 
that  I  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  thankful  for  this  mercy,     | 
and  for  all  that  has  been  done  for  me,  moriificat  et  vivificat ;    \ 
but  he  can  never  be  sufficiently  praised  by  you  and  me.     I    | 
am  yours,  my  dear  mother,  with  all  my  heart.     I  recommend    I 
my  son  to  your  prayers :  he  will  make  his  first  communion    ' 
at  Christmas,  if  it  please  God."'     The  latter  part  of  this 
letter  is  illegibly  written,  and  in  broken  French,  with  a  con-    | 
fusion  of  pronouns,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  translate.     It    | 
bears  evident  traces  of  the  restless  nights  and  anxious  days    i 

Aatognph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  IL,  m  Cbaillot  oolkct    Snpencrihed, 
ma  Saur  la  D^^e," 
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which  the  royal  writer  had  spent  in  the  sick-chamber  of  her 
unfortunate  consort,  and  the  reader  must  remember  that  it 
was  not  the  natiye  language  of  the  Modenese  princess. 

In  another  of  her  letters,  Mary  Beatrice  speaks  in  a  more 
cheerful  strain  of  her  husband's  health :  "  The  king,  thank 
God,  is  better :  he  is  not  quite  free  of  the  gout  yet,  (that  is 
but  a  trifle).  His  other  complaint  is  quite  cured,  but  the 
doctor  would  not  permit  him  to  go  to  Marii  yesterday,  as  he 
had  hoped,  because  it  was  too  far  to  go  in  the  coach  for  the 
first  time.  He  has  been  out  for  the  first  time  to*day  to  take 
the  air,  without  the  least  inconvenience,  so  that  we  hope  he 
may  be  able  to  accomplish  the  journey  to  Marli/'  She 
hastily  concludes  her  letter  with  these  words :  "  Adieu,  my 
ever  dear  mother;  I  must  finish,  for  the  king  calls  me  to  come 
to  supper/'  The  king  did  not  rally  so  fiist  as  was  anti- 
cipated by  his  fond  consort.  The  season  of  the  year  was 
against  him,  and  he  had  more  than  one  relapse.  Mary 
Beatrice  was  herself  very  &r  bom  well  at  this  time,  but  all 
thoughts  of  her  own  sufferings  were,  as  usual,  swallowed  up 
in  her  anxiety  for  her  husband.  "  I  have  been  for  a  long 
time  indisposed,''  writes  she  to  AngeUque  Priolo,  "  but  my 
greatest  pain  has  been  the  serious  illness  of  the  king;  yet, 
God  be  thanked,  he  has  been  without  fever  for  the  last  two 
days,  and  is  now  convalescent,  as  I  am  also.''  In  the  same 
le^er,  she  requests  her  friend  to  ask  the  abbess  of  Chaillot  to 
forward  the  bills  of  expenses  for  her  own  chamber,  and  for 
the  young  Scotch  novice  her  protigie,  whom  she  always  de- 
signates as  '' fa  petUe  sceur  de  Dumbarton"  for  whose  board 
in  the  convent  of  Chaillot  she  had  made  herself  responsible. 
She  also  names  the  chamber  of  the  ladies  in  waiting,  who 
were  accustomed  to  attend  on  her  during  her  occasional 
retreats  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  some  expenses  having 
been  incurred  for  their  accommodation : — 

**  Adieii,"  flhe  nyi»  "  my  ever  deer  mother.    Summ  eorda,  adiea !    Let  yi% 
in  aU  timoi  and  in  all  plaow,  employ  time  for  eternity.    Amen.*" 

>  Inedited  letters  of  Haiy  Beatrice  in  the  Chaillot  ooUectioo. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

in  bealih  of  qoeen  Mary  Befttrioe^-AIarming  lymptoDis— PrinoMi  Anna  «b« 
noanoei  death  of  the  duke  of  Glonowter — ^Letter  of  Marj  Beatrice  tbenon 
—Her  importamtj  tat  CbaiUot — Rvdeneai  of  madame  Maintenon  to  ber— 
Queen's  oonyenation  with  Loois  XIV.-*yiBit8  FontaineUean — Her  eaeape 
from  fire — ^Alarmixig  iUness  of  James  11. — Distress  of  the  queen — ^Her  letter 
from  bis  bedside — ^Their  peemiiary  diiBcnlties — Qneen  aooompanies  tiie  biqg 
to  Bonrbon  batba — Her  devoted  attention — Anxiety  to  retmn  to  her  diildren 
— FlaoaUlity  to  her  step-daughters — Decline  of  James  II. — AH  boaness 
transacted  iy  the  qneen — Hopes  of  her  son's  restoration — JaoMi  IL  stradL 
with  apoplexy — Her  devoted  attendance  on  bis  death-bed — His  eok^am 
on  her  virtues — ^Violenoe  of  her  grief— Watches  unseen  near  him — Beoog- 
nition  of  her  son  by  Louis  XIY.  as  heir  to  James  IL— Qnecn'k  toodiiig 
parting  with  James  £[.— His  death->QuzxN'8  WnxmHOOD— Her  son  pro- 
claimed James  III.  at  St.  Germatns— Queen's  homage  to  him — She  goes  to 
Cludllot — ^Reception  there — Obsequies  of  James  II. — ^Anecdotes  of  the  queen's 
sqjouni  at  GbaiBot — She  returns  to  her  children  at  St  Germains — ^Loois  XIV.'s 
visit  of  condolence— James  II.'s  will— Appdnts  Mary  Beatrice  regent  for  their 
son — Her  letter  to  princess  Anne— Conferences  with  lord  Belhaven — BefWna 
to  send  her  son  to  Soothmd — Her  cabinet  at  St.  Germahis  In  debt  to  the 
convent  at  COiaiUob— Her  ktter  thereon. 

The  keen,  bracing  air  of  St.  Genuains  was  certaiDfy  inimifal 
to  Mary  Beatrice,  a  danghter  of  the  mild,  genial  dime  of 
Italy,  and  she  suffered  mndi  from  ooagliB  and  colds,  whidi 
often  ended  in  inflammations  of  the  Inngs  and  chest.  Her 
children  inherited  the  same  tendency  to  pulmonary  affections, 
and  their  constitutions  were  fiitally  weakened  by  the  emmeoos 
practice  of  frequent  and  copious  bleedings,  to  whidi  the 
Erendi  physicians  resorted  on  every  occasion.  Habitual  sor- 
row and  excitement  of  spirit,  generally  q)^aking,  produce 
habits  of  valetudinarianism.  Maiy  Beatrice  seldjom  writes  to 
her  friends  at  Chaillot  without  entering  into  minute  details  on 
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the  subject  of  health.  That  king  James,  piematurelj  old 
from  too  early  exertion,  broken-hearted,  and  practismg  all 
sorts  <tf  ansterities,  was  an  object  of  constant  solidtnde  to 
her,  is  not  wonderful,  or  that  anxiety  and  broken  rest,  for 
whidi  her  delicate  frame  was  ill  suited,  laid  her  in  turn  upon 
a  bed  of  sickness;  but  she  generally  peases  lightly  o?er  her 
own  sufferings,  to  dwell  on  those  of  her  beky^ed  consort  and 
their  children.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  Angehqoe  Priolo,  she 
says,— 

^YwmjuSt,  I  hum  been  more  iHgUeiied  than  ill,  ftr  my  indiiporitioii  hai 
never  been  more  then  e  bed  oold,  ettended»  for  helf  a  daj,  with  a  little  fever.  I 
em  stfll  a  UtUe  em  rkmiUe,  but  it  ia  just  noUung.  My  alarm  waa  caoaed  by  the 
very  eeriooa  iUneei  of  my  aooy  in  which,  Ibr  thirteen  or  fourteen  days,  the  ferer 
never  left  him;  end  Bcarody  did  he  begin  to  emend  a  little^  when  the  ibver 
attacVed  the  long.  I  declare  to  yon  tbit  the  thought  of  it  ovenrhehned  me 
with  effiction.  Bot»  God  be  thanked,  he  had  only  one  fit  of  it,  end  a  very  bed 
cold,  of  winch  he  la  not  yet  qmt.  That  one  fit  of  the  ftver  haa  weakened  end 
depreaeed  him  very  much,  and  he  haa  not  been  oot,  ee  yet,  Anther  than  the 
children*!  Uttle  chapel,  and  for  this  reason  I  woold  not  k«ve  him  here  akme  to 
go  to  ChaiUot.  Since  the  last  two  days  his  coU  has  abated,  and  he  is  regaining 
his  strength  so  well,  that  I  hope  to  see  him  whdUy  reoofvered  at  the  end  of  this 
week.  My  son  is  idso  very  much  polled  down  and  enfeebled,  bat  he,  likewise^ 
has  improved  mnch  during  the  last  two  days.  He  went,  the  day  befiire  yester- 
day, to  maei^  for  the  first  time.  My  poor  dang^iter  had  also  a  very  severe  cold 
and  fovtT  far  two  days,  but  it  haa  left  her  for  several  days,  and  abe  is  entirely 
leoovered;  so  that,  thank  Qod,  we  are  all  out  of  the  hoqntaL  Tins  morning 
the  king  and  I  united  in  an  act  of  thanksgiving  together  for  if^  in  the  little 
dM^eL"^ 

The  poor  queen  had  also  been  soffering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  the  hereditary  complaint  of  her  fiunily,  gont  in  her 
hand,  which  had  prevented  her  from  holding  her  pen, — a 
great  privation  to  so  determined  a  letter-writer  as  she  appears 
to  have  been.    She  says, — 

"  As  to  M.  d'Aoton,  alas!  I  have  not  been  in  a  eoudS&m  to  write  to  him. 
It  is  an  I  can  do  (and  yon  can  see  it,  without  donbtk  in  the  characters)  to  write 
to  yon,  to-day, — ^to  yoo,  my  dear  mother,  to  whom  I  can  assuredly  write  when  I 
cannot  to  any  other,  for  my  heart  oondocts  and  gives  power  to  my  hand.*^ 

In  the  same  letter  there  is  a  proof  of  the  deUcaiy  of  feeling 
with  which  Mary  Beatrice  conformed  her  wishes  to  the  indi* 
natioDs  of  her  husband,  when  she  perodved  tiiat  they  were 
fikely  to  be  opposed.  " I  had,''  says  afaes,  ''a  great  desire  to 
go  to  Qiailkt  befaie  CHiristmas-eves,  to  mike  np  for  my  joorn^ 
at  the  jgesentatiop,  I  soonded  the  king  upon  it^  Imt  per* 
>  Autograph  letten  of  the  queen  of  JameaU.{GbainotMS&  <Ibid. 
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ceiving  tliAt  I  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  his  pennisoon 
without  pain^  I  would  not  press  if  ^  It  may  be  said  that 
this  was  but  a  trifling  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  qaeea ;  but 
it  should  also  be  lemembered  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  per- 
sonal suffering,  attended  with  great  depression  of  spirits,  at 
that  time,  the  result  of  a  long  illness,  brought  on  by  fiatigne 
and  anxiety  during  her  attendance  on  her  sick  husband  and 
children,  and  that  she  felt  that  desire  of  change  of  place  and 
scene  which  is  natural  to  all  invalids;  above  all,  it  is  the  little 
every-day  occurrences  of  domestic  life  that  form  the  great 
test  of  good-humour.  A  person  who  is  accustomed  to  sacri- 
fice inclination  in  trifles,  will  rarely  exercise  selfishness  in 
greater  matters.  ''  I  shall  not,''  says  she  on  another  occasi(»y 
''have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before  the  vigil  of  the 
Ascension,  for  the  king  goes  very  little  out  of  my  chamber, 
and  I  cannot  leave  him.  He  idU  not  even  be  in  a  state  to 
go  to  La  Trappe  so  soon,  therefore  I  will  not  quit  him  till 
*  the  eve  of  that  feast.'' 

The  terrible  malady  of  which  Mary  Beatrice  died, — cancer 
in  the  breast,  made  its  appearance,  though  possibly  in  an 
incipient  state,  during  the  life,  of  her  husband,  king  James^ 
and  notwithstanding  the  angelic  patience  with  which  all  her 
sufferings,  both  mental  and  bodily,  were  borne,  must  have 
added  a  bitter  drop  to  the  overflowing  cup  of  affliction  of 
which  she  was  doomed  to  drink.  She  mentions  this  alarm- 
ing symptom  to  her  friend,  madame  Priolo,  in  these  words : — 

**!  cumotsaj  that  I  am  ill,  bat  I  have  always  fhis  gland  in  my  bosom  undi- 
minished  J  and  three  days  ago  I  disoorered  another  tomoor  in  the  same  breas^ 
near  the  fint»  bat  not  so  large.  I  know  not  what  God  will  lay  apon  me,  bat  in 
this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  I  try  to  resign  myself,  without  reserve  into  his 
hands,  to  the  end  that  he  may  work  in  me^  and  fijr  me^  and  by  me^  all  that  it 
may  please  him  to  do."' 

The  sympathies  of  Mary  Beatrice  were  not  confined  within 
the  comparatively  selfish  sphere  of  kindred  ties.  She  never 
went  to  the  convent  of  Ch^illot  without  visiting  the  infirmary, 
and  endeavouring  to  cheer  and  comfort  the  sidk.  Once,  wben 
an  infectious  fever  had  broken  out  in  the  convent,  and  it  was 

*  Antogrqih  letters  of  the  qaeen  of  James  U^,  in  the  ChaiUot  MSS. 
*Ifaid. 
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considered  proper  for  her  to  relinqmsh  her  intention  of  paaang 

a  few  days  there,  ahe  sajb, — 

'  For  mjmSt  I  lunre  no  appreheniioD,  and  if  there  were  not  tome  dai^er  in 
■Ming  my  ddldren  afterwwdi,  I  slioald  oome ;  bot  I  believe  the  doctor  is  the 
only  judge  of  thet»  and  for  that  reason  I  wish  to  send  yon  one  of  onn,  that  joa 
may  oonsolt  with  him  about  the  siohneiw,  the  time  *ii  its  duration,  and  how 
fir  the  side  an  from  my  apartment;  and  after  that»  we  mnit  submit  to  his 
judgment." 

The  peace  between  England  and  France,  however  fatal  in 
its  terms  to  the  canse  of  James  II.,  was  the  means  of  renew- 
ing the  suspended  intercourse  between  him  and  his  adherents, 
many  of  whom  came  to  pay  their  homage  to  him  and  the 
queen  at  St.  Oermains^  with  as  little  r^ard  to  consequences 
as  if  it  had  been  Whitehall.  A  still  more  numerous  classy 
impelled  by  the  national  propensity  which  has  ever  prevailed 
among  the  English  to  look  at  celebrated  characters,  flockod 
to  every  place  where  they  thought  they  might  get  a  peep  at 
their  exiled  king  and  queen,  and  their  children.  ''Last 
Thursday,  May  22,  1700,''  writes  the  British  ambassador,  the 
earl  of  Manchester,  to  the  earl  of  Jersey,  "  was  a  great  day 
here.  The  prmce  of  Wales,  as  they  call  him,  went  in  state 
to  Ndtre  Dame,  and  was  received  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris 
with  the  same  honours  as  if  the  French  king  liad  been  there 
himself.  After  mass,  he  was  entertained  by  him ;  and  your 
lordship  may  easily  imagine  that  all  the  Enghsh  that  are  here 
ran  to  see  him.''*  Maiy  Beatrice,  writing  to  her  fiiend  at 
Chaillot  on  the  same  subject,  says, — 

"That  dear  son,  God  he  pnused,  i^peared  to  me  to  make  his  first  eomnramon 
in  Toy  good  dupositions.  I  coold  not  restrun  my  tears  when  I  witneswd  it.  I 
seem  aa  if  I  had  g^ven  hhn  to  Qod  with  my  whole  heart,  and  I  entreat  oar 
heavenly  Father  o^  to  permit  hikn  to  Uve  fir  his  senrioe,  to  honour  and  to  Ioto 
Him.  The  child  appears  to  he  wen  resolved  on  that  He  has  assored  me, '  that 
1m  wonid  rather  die  than  oflhnd  God  mortaQy.'  Let  ns  aU  say,  ihim  the  depths 
of  oar  hearti^  Continne^  O  Lovd»  to  work  thns  in  him.'" 

The  queen  refers,  in  the  same  letter,  with  great  satisfSBU^on, 

to  the  religious  impression  that  had  latdy  been  made  on  one 

of  the  young  ladies  in  the  oonTent  of  Chaillot  :— 

«We  mivti'*  she  says,  •'entnat  Qod  fiMT  its  oontinaawv.  Onr  motber,  her 
miitfess,  and  yoorseU;  win  have  great  merit  in  his  sight  on  aoooont  of  it»  fir 

>Ck)le'BState-nqMtt. 
*  iUlogniai  Mte  cT  tiN  qwan  of  JaoMa  IL,  ia  tiN  GhaiOol 
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that  diiki  htm  tried  joor  patienoe  and  ywa  eharify  hi  tiie  iMiie  maimer  aa  ilie 
Cttle  Strickland  exei^aed  that  of  othen;  and  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes  the 
bleanng  of  God  on  them  both,  fiir  which  may  He  be  ftr  ever  praise^  as  weQ  aa 
for  tub  core  of  the  king^  wluch  we  may  now  call  perfiwt,  for  the  absceas  is  healed, 
and  the  goat  is  gone,  bat  it  will  reqoire  time  and  repoee  to  harden  the  ti]dn» 
which  is  still  very  tender  and  delieate^  btft^  with  his  patienofl^  all  will  be  weil 


The  death  of  the  young  duke  of  Olouoester,  the  only  but- 
viving  child  of  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark^  which  occuiied 
August  12, 1700,  appeared  to  remove  a  formidable  rival  fixun 
the  path  of  the  son  of  Mary  Beatrice.  The  news  of  that 
event  was  known  at  St.  Grermains  two  or  three  dsLys  before 
it  was  ofiBlcially  announced  to  the  English  ambassador,  who 
was  first  apprized  of  it  by  one  of  his  spies  in  the  exiled  court 
This  seems  a  confirmation  of  the  assertion  of  Lambevty,  that 
the  princess  Anne  sent  an  express  secretly  to  St.  Gennains^ 
to  notify  the  death  of  her  son  to  her  injured  father.  ''  In 
respect  to  the  decease  of  the  young  prince,'^  says  Maiy 
Beatrice,  in  one  of  her  confidential  letters  to  Angelique, 
"that  does  not  as  yet  produce  any  visible  .diange;  but  it 
must,  of  necessity,  in  the  sequel,  and  perhaps  rather  sooner 
than  they  think  in  France.  We  follow  our  good  rale  of 
keeping  a  profound  silence,  and  put  our  hopes  in  God  alone. 
Pray  to  him,  my  dear  mother,  that  he  will  be  himself  our 
strength.'^ 

''  There  was  to  have  been  a  great  hunting  on  the  plains  of 
St.  Denis  for  the  prince  of  Wales,''  writes  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester, "  in  order  that  the  English  here  might  have  seen 
him;  but  after  this  melancholy  news,  it  was  thought  more 
decent  to  put  it  ofi^,'' — a  proof  a£  respect,  at  any  rate,  on  the 
part  of  the  exiled  king  and  queen  for  the  memory  of  his  in- 
nooent  rival,  and  of  their  consideration  tat  the  feelings  of  the 
princess  Anne.  Greatly  were  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  respect  paid  by  the  court  of  France  to  the  son  of  James  IT. 
augmented  by  tiie  death  of  his  nephew,  Gloucester.  ''I 
shall  only  tdl  you,''  proceeds  the  earl  al  Manchester,  ''that 
the  prince  of  Wales  is  to  be  at  Fontsinebleaa  for  the  first 
time,  and  an  apartment  is  preparing  for  him."  September  8th« 
Manchester  writes  "  that  the  court  of  St.  Germains  is  acta- 

>  Inb^nqili  lettv  of  the  qoeen  of  Jamea  IL,  in  the  Chaillot  ooD^^ 
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aDy  in  mouniixig,  except  the  king  and  queen.  One  of  the 
cabinet  there  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  so  fiur  firom 
expecting  an  official  notification  of  the  dnke  of  Gloucester's 
death,  that  king  James  himself  ought  rather  to  notify  it  to 
all  other  princes/'  William's  ambassador  goes  on  to  report, 
that  ''sir  John  Parsons,  of  Bygate,  (one  of  the  London 
aldermen,}  and  his  son,  have  both  been  to  make  their  court 
to  the  late  king  and  queen ;  and  he  [Parsons]  says, '  he  hopes 
to  receive  them  when  he  is  lord  mayor  of  London,'  which  he 
pretends  is  his  right  next  year.  The  court  of  France  goes  to 
Fontainebleau  on  the  23rd  instant,  and  the  late  king  of  Eng- 
land and  the  prince  of  Wales  on  the  27th.  There  are  great 
numbers  of  English,"  confinues  his  excellency,  ''and  it  is 
observed  at  St.  Germains  that  they  see  every  day  new  ftces, 
iriio  come  to  make  their  court  there.  There  are  a  few  of 
note  who  go;  but  I  find  some  that  come  to  me,  and  go 
there  also."^  Yeiy  accurate  is  the  information  of  William'^^ 
ambassador,  as  to  the  movements  of  the  royal  exiles  of  St. 
Gtennams. 

The  queen  writes,  on  the  26th  of  September,  to  the  abbesa 
of  Chaillot,  to  tell  her  that  she  had  performed  her  devotions 
in  preparation  for  her  journey  to  Fontainebleau.  "  I  i^ 
newed,"  says  she,  "  my  good  resolutions ;  but,  my  God,  how 
ill  I  keep  them  I  Pray  to  hun,  my  dear  mother,  that  I  may 
begin  to-day  to  be  more  fiiithfiil  to  him.  Alas !  it  is  folly 
time  to  be  so,  since  I  am  at  the  dose  of  my  forty-^econd 

year. Here  is  a  sentence,"  continues  the  queen, 

"which  comes  firom  the  mind,  the  hand,  and,  I  believe  I  may 
say,  the  heart  of  my  son.  Give  it  to  father  Raffix>n  firom  me, 
and  recommend  us  all  to  his  prayers."  Her  reverence  ol 
Chaillot,  in  all  probability,  did  as  die  was  requested,  for  the 
paper  written  by  the  young  prince  is  not  with  his  royal 
mother's  letter. 

The  constant  solicitation  on  the  part  of  Mazy  Beatrice  for 
some  temporal  advantage  fiar  her  fiiends  at  Chaillot,  subjected 
her  at  last  to  a  rude  repulse  from  madame  de  Maintenon ; 
for  that  lady,  while  her  majesty  was  speaking  to  her  on  the 
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subject,  rose  up  abruptly  and  left  the  room,  without  troubling 
herself  to  return  an  answer.     Mary  Beatrice  did  not  conde- 
scend to  resent  her  ill-manners,  though,  in  one  of  her  letters 
to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  she  expresses  herself  with  some  in« 
dignation  at  her  breach  of  courtesy.    Her  majesty  was  im- 
politic enough  to  endeayour  to  cany  her  point  by  a  personal 
appeal  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  unsuccessful.     ''  I  acquitted 
myself,''  she  says,  in  one  of  her  letters,  '^  as  fisur  as  was  pos- 
sible of  the  commission  with  which  our  dear  mother  had 
chained  me,  and  which  I  imdertook  with  pleasure;   but  I 
must  confess  to  you  that  the  king  replied  yeiy  coldly,  and 
would  scarcely  allow  me  to  speak  thereupon.     I  had,  how- 
ever, sufficient  courage  to  tell  him  a  good  deal  of  what  I  had 
purposed.     I  obliged  him  to  answer  me  once  or  twio^  but 
not  in  the  manner  I  could  hare  wished.     He  afterwards  in- 
quired after  you.     I  told  him  you  had  been  much  distressed 
that  his  majesty  oould  believe  that  the  daughters  of  Chaillot 
had  wished  to  deceive  him ;  to  which  he  frankly  replied,  '  Oh, 
I  have  never  believed  that  /  and  then  he  appeared  as  if  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  change  the  conversation,  and  I  had 
not  the  boldness  to  prevent  him  a  second  time."     The  poor 
queen  showed  little  tact  in  importuning  the  fastidious  and 
ease-loving  prince  so  perseveringly  on  a  subject  which  ap- 
peared disagreeable  to  him.    In  this  letter  she  begs  her  friend 
not  to  mention  her  having  related  the  particulars  of  her  con- 
versation with  Louis,  as  it  might  be  taken  amiss  by  him  and 
madame  de  Maintenon.     After  having  importuned  madame 
de  Maintenon  for  several  years  about  the  Chaillot  business, 
till  she  obtained  at  last  the  object  of  her  petition.  Maty 
Beatrice,  with  strange  inconsistency,  foi^t  to  express  her 
personal  thanks  to  that  powerful  mover  of  the  secret  councils 
of  Versailles  for  the  favour  she  had  rendered  to  her  prot^fei 
at  her  solicitation.      Her  majesty  writes  to  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot  in  a  tone  of  consternation  about  tlus  omission : — 

*'Toa  are  alreadj  acquainted,"  she  aays,  "with  what  I  am  aboat  to  tdl  yoa, 

for  it  IB  impoanble  bnt  that  M.  de  M must  have  expresaed  her  ampriae  to 

you,  that  I  oonverBed  with  her  an  hoar  and  a  half  the  other  day  withoot  ao  madi 
aa  mentioidng  the  fiiroora  that  she  had  obtained  for  yon  of  the  king,  having  been 
•^  fbU  of  thanlrftilnrai,  on  m j  own  aoooont,  two  days  before.    I,  bonravfir,  avow 
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tldf  to  joii»  md  entrefti  yonr  finghrenen,  as  I  liaTe  doBfi  to  hendf  in  a  letter 
whieh  I  have  just  been  writing  to  her.  It  eeemii  to  me,  that  when  we  bave  the 
nikfoitane  to  commit  fimltii,  the  beit  thing  we  can  do  is  to  repent  of  them,  con- 
hm  them,  and  endeaToar,  as  ftr  as  we  ean,  to  repair  them.  Send  me  word," 
•he  aaya,  in  oondiision,  "  when  yoo  would  like  hoit  that  I  should  oome  and  see 
yon,  and  what  day  yoo  woold  widi  to  see  my  son.'' 

On  the  day  of  the  Assumptioii,  1700,  the  queen  attended 
the  serviceB  of  her  church  in  the  convent  of  Chaillot.  Her 
majesty  was  accompanied  by  king  James  and  their  son :  she 
presented  them  both  to  the  abbras  and  the  nuns.  In  the 
circular-letter  of  Chaillot  for  that  year,  the  holy  ladies  give 
the  following  description  of  the  disinherited  heir  of  Great 
Britain :  ''  He  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  made  princes  of 
his  age,  and  he  has  the  most  beautiful  and  happy  countenance 
in  the  world;  he  has  much  wit,  and  is  lively,  bold,  and  most 
agreeable.  He  greatly  resembles  the  queen,  his  mother,  and 
is  also  like  the  late  king  Charles^  his  unde.''  Portraits  and 
medals  of  their  son  were  sent  by  the  deposed  king  and  queen 
this  year,  not  only  to  their  adherents  in  England,  but,  in 
many  instances,  to  noble  fEuoiilies  opposed  in  principles,^  to 
show  them  how  decidedly  nature  had  vindicated  his  descent 
by  stamping  his  countenance,  not  only  with  the  unmistak- 
able lineaments  of  a  royal  Stuart,  but  with  a  striking  resem- 
blance of  the  kindred  Bourbons,  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV. 
His  visit  to  Fontainebleau  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  young 
prince,  and  to  his  fond  mother  also,  whose  maternal  pride  was, 
of  course,  highly  gratified  at  the  caresses  that  were  lavished 
on  her  boy,  and  the  admiration  which  his  beauty  and  graceful 
manner  excited.  ''  My  son,''  she  says  to  her  friend  at  Chaillot, 
"  is  charmed  with  Fontainebleau.  They  would  make  us  be- 
lieve that  they  are  delighted  with  him.  It  is  true  that,  for 
the  first  times,  he  has  done  well  enough.'" 

The  death  of  his  nephew,  WiUiam  duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
was  only  one  year  younger  than  the  son  of  Mary  Beatrice  and 
James  II.,  appeared  to  place  that  prince  in  a  mare  favourable 


^ «  Seren  tlioiMad  medals  of  the  pretended  prinoe  of  Walei  are  to  be  stamped 
by  Bottler,  who  is  hen^  and  sent  to  oaptun  Cheoej,  who  fonnerly  liTed  at 
Hacknej,  hot  is  now  in  some  part  of  Kent."— Despatches  of  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester, Angwt  I70a 

'  Aatopaph  ktteis  of  the  queen  of  Jamea  n.,  in  the  ardurea  of  Fraaoa. 
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podtion  than  he  had  oocapied  sinoe  he  had  been  depri^  of 
his  place  in  the  royal  sQccessioii.  The  decease  of  William  IIL 
was  confidently  expected  to  precede  that  of  king  James,  who 
was  accustomed  to  say.  ''that  he  would  embark  for  England 
the  instant  the  news  of  that  event  reached  him,  though  tliree 
men  should  not  follow  him/'^ 

Mary  Beatrice  was  with  her  husband,  king  James,  again 
at  Fontainebleau  in  October,  on  a  visit  to  the  French  cooit 
She  writes  to  her  friend  at  Chaillot,  on  the  13th  of  the  monih, 
in  a  more  lively  strain  than  usual.  ''I  have  never/^  she 
says,  ''had  such  good  health  at  Fontainebleau  as  this  year. 
The  king,  my  husband,  has  also  been  perfectly  well.  He  has 
been  hunting  almost  every  day,  and  is  growing  fat.  We  hsTe 
had  the  most  beautiful  weather  in  the  world.  The  kin; 
[Louis]^  as  usual,  lavished  upon  us  a  thousand  marks  of  his 
goodness^  and  of  the  most  cordial  regard,  which  has  given  ns 
the  utmost  pleasure.  The  whole  of  his  royal  fiunily  followed 
his  example,  and  so  did  all  his  court.     To  Ood  alone  be  the 

honour  and  glory I  found  my  children,''  continues 

her  majesty,  *'  God  be  thanked,  in  perfect  health  on  my  retam 
yesterday  evening  at  half-past  seven;  they  told  me  that  yon 
had  not  forgotten  them  during  our  absence.  I  thank  our 
mother,  all  our  sisters,  and  you,  for  it  with  all  my  heart.^ 

The  queen's  preservation  from  a  frightful  peril  in  which 
she  was  involved  during  her  recent  visit  to  the  Frendi  court, 
exdtes  all  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  her  character.  ''  I  ex- 
perienced,'' she  says,  ''when  at  Fontainebleau,  the  succour  of 
the  holy  ai^els,  whom  you  have  invoked  for  me;  for  one 
evening,  while  I  was  saying  my  prayers,  I  set  fire  to  my 
night  comettes,  which  were  burned  to  the  very  cap,  without 
singeing  a  single  hair."'  These  comettes  were  tliree  high, 
narrow  stages  of  lace,  stiffened  very  much,  and  supported  on 
wires  placed  upright  from  the  brow  one  above  the  other,  like 
a  helmet  with  the  visor  up,  only  composed  of  point  or  Bmsseb 
lace,  and  with  lappets  descending  on  either  side,  A  lady 
stood  small  chance  indeed  of  her  life  if  such  a  structure  ignited 
on  her  head ;  therefore  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 

*  Stiuurt  Papen  in  Maepbenon.  *  Chaillot  follpfitigiu  '  Ibid. 
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pious  consort  of  James  II.  hnpating,  not  only  her  escape^  but 
the  wonderful  preservation  of  her  jetty  treiKies,  under  those 
dnnnnstances,  to  the  friendly  intorention  of  the  goaidian 
angels,  whom  the  holy  mire  Dfposie  of  the  convent  of 
ChaiUot  had  been  endeavouring  to  interest  in  her  fi&vour. 
The  fiishion  of  the  oomettes  was  introduced  by  madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  was  invariably  adopted  by  ladies  of  all  ages, 
though  becoming  to  very  few,  from  the  ungraoefrd  hei^t  it 
imparted  to  the  forehead.  Mary  Beatrice  not  only  wore  the 
comette  head-tire  both  by  day  and  night  herself,  but  had  her 
beautiful  little  girl,  the  princess  Louisa,  dressed  in  this  absord 
frnhion  when  but  four  years  old,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  charm* 
ing  print  in  possession  of  Kirkpatrick  Sharp,  esq.,  from  the 
original  picture  of  the  royal  children  at  play  in  the  parterre 
at  St.  Germains.  The  infantine  innocence  and  arch  expres- 
aon  of  the  smiling  babe,  who,  hand  in  hand  with  the  prince 
her  brother,  is  in  eager  pursuit  of  a  butterfly,  give  a  droll  effect 
to  the  formal  appendage  of  Brussels  lace  comettes  and  lappets 
on  the  little  head.  The  fdlowing  letter  was  written  by  the 
young  princess,  when  in  her  eighth  year,  to  the  queen,  her 
mother,  during  a  temporary  absence  from  St.  Germains : — 

"I  liope  this  letter  wffl  dud  joor  migeity  la  as  good  hflaKh  m  when  I  left 
yoo.  I  am  at  pveaent  qotte  Wl»  hot  I  ww  voy  tired  after  my  jqaruBf*  I 
am  voy  glad  to  leam  from  my  brother  that  yoa  are  well.  I  desire  extremel{y 
your  majesty's  retom,  which  I  hope  wiU  be  to-morrow  evenbig,  between  seven 
and  right  o'dodu  M.  Caxyl  begs  me  to  inquire  of  yoa»  if  I  ooght  to  sign  my 
letter  to  the  nmieio  '  Loom  uHno,  P/  I  am  impatient  to  kam  if  joa  hsva 
had  aiiy  tidings  of  the  kix^. 

"I  am, madame^ 
**  Your  migesty's  Teiy  bnmble  and  obedient  daughter, 

'*Louxu  Maxix.^ 
•St  O,  this  21jt  of  May,  1700." 

Some  secret  intrigue  appears  to  havB  been  on  foot  at  this 
time,  finr  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  son  of  James  II.  and 
Mary  Beatrice  to  undertake  the  desperate  enterprise  of  effisct- 
ing  a  landing  in  some  part  of  England  unknown  to  his  royal 
parents,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  following  my»- 

'  The  original  autograph  is  in  French,  written  in  a  chOd's  large4ext  hand, 
between  nded  fines.    It  is  preserved  in  the  GhaiDot  coliectiop. 
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terious  passage  in  one  of  tlie  earl  of  Manchester's  ambas- 
sadorial reports,  dated  December  11th : — 

"  I  cumot  ten  from  whence  they  have,  at  St  Germain^  an  apprebcnion  tiitt 
the  P.  [prince  of  Wales]  will  be  carried  away  into  England  with  his  own  consent; 
and  upon  this,  they  have  increased  his  goards.  Whereas  fimnerly  he  had  six, 
he  has  now  fonrteen.  They  think  their  game  so  very  snre^  that  there  i>  no 
occasion  he  shoold  take  such  a  step." 

If  such  a  scheme  were  in  agitation,  it  is  possible  that  it  ori- 
ginated with  some  of  the  Scotch  magnates,  who  were  anxious 
to  defeat  the  project  of  the  union,  which  was  then  contem- 
plated by  William.  The  notorious  Simon  Eraser,  generally 
styled  lord  Lovat,  made  his  appearance  at  the  court  of  St 
Gtermains  about  tins  time,  with  offers  of  services,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  horror  expressed  by  Mary  Beatrice  of  his 
general  conduct  and  character,  were  rgected,  and  he  received 
an  intimation  that  Us  presence  was  unwelcome.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  the  cause  of  the  exiled  family  if,  after 
James's  death,  she  had  continued  to  act  according  to  her  first 
impression  regarding  this  unprincipled  adyenturer.  If  uiy 
judgment  may  be  formed  firom  the  secret  correspondeace  of 
the  nobility  and  lauded  gentry  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
court  of  St.  Germains,  it  should  seem  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  Ireland,  and  a  dosely-balanced  moiety  of  the  people  of 
England,  weary  of  the  oppressive  taxation  of  the  Dutch  sove- 
reign, sighed  for  the  restoration  of  a  dynasty,  who,  whatever 
were  its  fiiults,  did  not  needlessly  inyolve  the  realm  in  expen- 
sive continental  wars,  to  the  ruin  of  commerce  and  the  decay 
of  trade.     In  Scotland  the  burden  of  the  popular  song,— 

" There 's  nae  Indc  about  the  hoose^  there's  nae  luck  at  a% 
There's  Uttle  pleasuze  in  the  houBe  while  our  guid  man's  awa\* 

is  well  known  to  have  borne  a  significant  allusion  to  the 
absence  of  the  deposed  sovereign. 

The  wisdom  of  the  proverbial  sarcasm,  "Defend  me  ttm 
my  fiiends,  and  I  will  take  care  of  my  enemies,''  was  never 
more  completely  exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  king  James. 
A  letter,  written  by  Us  former  minister,  the  earl  of  Melfort, 
to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Perth,  stating  ''that  there  was 
a  powerful  party  in  Scotland  ready  to  rise  in  {blyoot  of  the 
exiled  sovereign,  and  that  it  was  fully  the  intention  of  that 
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prince  to  Te-establiah  die  Boman-catholie  religion  in  Eng* 
land/'  being  interoepted,  was  communicated  by  king  William 
to  parliament,  and,  of  conrBe,  did  more  injury  to  the  cause  of 
the  royal  Stuarts  than  any  thing  that  could  have  been  de- 
vised by  their  foes.  The  king  and  queen  were  greatly  an* 
noyed,  and  Melfort  was  banished  to  Angers;  but  the  mis- 
chief was  irreparable.  In  the  midst  of  the  vexation  caused 
by  this  annojring  business  to  the  king  and  queen,  James  was 
seized  with  an  alarming  fit  of  that  dreadful  constitutional 
malady,  sanguineous  apoplexy,  of  which  he  had  manifested 
the  first  symptoms  at  the  period  of  the  Bevolution.  The 
attack,  on  this  occasion,  appears  to  have  been  produced  by 
agitation  of  mind,  under  the  following  affecting  circumstances. 
Their  majesties  were  attending  divine  service  in  the  chapeU 
royal  at  St.  Germains  on  Friday,  March  4th,  1701,— the 
anthem  fin:  that  day  being  firom  the  first  and  second  verses  of 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah, ''  Remem- 
ber, O  Lord,  what  is  come  upon  us :  consider,  and  behold  our 
reproach.  Our  inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers,  our  houses 
to  aliens.''  These  words,  so  applicable  to  his  own  case,  touched 
too  powerful  a  chord  in  the  mind  of  the  fallen  monarch.  His 
enfeebled  frame  was  unable  to  support  the  dimax  of  agoniz- 
ing associations  which  they  recalled;  a  torrent  of  blood 
gushed  from  his  mouth  and  nose;  he  fidnted,  and  was  car- 
ried out  of  the  chapel  in  a  state  of  insensibihty.  A  report  of 
his  death  was  generally  circulated.^  The  terror  and  distress 
of  the  poor  qaeesa  may  readily  be  imagined;  but  she  had 
acquired,  during  long  years  of  adversity,  that  needful  virtue 
of  the  patient  heroine  of  domestic  life,  the  power  of  control- 
ling her  own  feelings  for  the  sake  of  ministering  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  beloved  partner  of  her  trials.  Very  touching  is 
the  account  given  by  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  friend,  Angelique 
Priolo,  in  a  letter,  dated  December  13th,  of  the  sufferings  of 
her  unfortunate  consort,  and  her  own  despondence  during  her 
anxious  attendance  in  his  sick  chamber. 

*'  I  tnxb  this  momeat,"  die  mji^  ''while  the  long  deepi,  to  write  a  word  to 
yoQ  bj  hit  bed-«ide.    I  hwre  read  yoor  letter  to  him,  snd  he  has  diarged  me  to 

*  Someri*  Tracts.    Stoart  ^Myan. 
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refeomUflihaiikitoyQiD,  ho^  mofOier,  and  toa&  the  iiiten^  te  jon^pajm, 
and  for  the  sympttthy  yoa  ezpreBs  for  his  illneM,  which  is  not  pttofol^  brt  I  fiu 
dangerous;  fbr  he  is  extremely  weak  b  the  right  hand  and  leg,  whidi  fhrettcDi 
patalyak.  His  other  hand  is  not  aflbctea,  Qod  be  thanked,  bat  he  tnuUfls  with 
apprehensioD  lest  it  should  moont  to  his  head.  I  sufEbr  fisr  moie  than  be  doei. 
£nnn  the  antidpaticm  of  greater  soflierings  for  him;  and,  throwing  myself  it  the 
Ibot  of  the  crosB,  my  hesrt  seems  to  tell  me  that  this  is  not  enough,  ftr  thitife 
is  the  wiU  of  Qod  that  it  shoqld  be  pierced  witii  a  tcRiUe  woaad.*' 

The  diead  that  the  beloved  of  her  heart  woald  be  taken  £rom 

her  with  a  stroke,  fills  her  soul  with  mratterable  anguish  as 

a  woman;  but  as  a  Christian,  she  sobmits,  and  only  aeeb  to 

obtain  the  grace  of  resignation  ^— 

'Ton  know  ny  weakness  my  dear  motiier,  and  wy  ItbQe yitbais,  and  tiicnfen 
yoa  may  judge  better  than  any  other  pevson  the  extreme  need  I  have  of  pfsym* 
I  do  not  ask  any  thing  in  particolar,  for  I  feel  a  want  of  my  former  fsith  is 
devotion;  but  only  a  hnmUe  dedre  to  be  able  to  conform  myself  to  the  will  of 
God.  I  request  llie  fonrent  prayers  of  my  dear  mother  and  all  oar  osfeefa»  aod 
of  the  other  monastery.  I  ask  yours,  my  good  mother,  who  saffer  for  me  aod 
with  me,  and  who  know  well  the  sad  state  in  whidi  I  fold  myself.  I  do  not 
hope  to  see  yoa  daring  the  holy  week;  bat  we  win  be  foand  at  the  foot  cf  tiitt 
cross,  whithes  oar  crosses  should  be  borae."^ 

The  apprehensions  entertained  by  the  anxious  conflort  of 
James  that  he  was  threatened  with  an  attack  of  paralysis, 
were  fully  realised,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  he  was  ordered  to 
the  baths  of  Bourbon.  ''The  late  king,''  says  William's 
ambassador,  the  earl  of  Manchester,  in  his  o&Qal  report  of 
the  16th,  "  is  very  ill,  having  had  a  second  fit  of  apoplexy,' 
which  was  violent,  and  has  taken  away  the  use  of  his  limbs 
on  one  side  of  him."  In  another  despatch,  dated  26tli,  his 
excellency  gives  the  following  particulars  to  secretary  VemoD 
of  the  melancholy  state  of  their  old  master,  of  whose  suffer- 
ings he  invariably  writes  with  more  than  diplomatic  hardness: 
"  What  I  wrote  concerning  James  was  a  true  account,  which 
you  i^ay  judge  by  his  intending  to  go  to  Bourbon  in  No- 
vember next.  He  is  far  fit>m  being  well,  and  is  very  nuK^ 
broke  of  late,  so  that  some  think  he  cannot  last  long.  His 
stay  at  Bourbon  will  be  three  weeks.  He  is  to  be  elevea 
days  in  going,  and  as  long  coming  back.  They  intend  to 
pump  his  right  arm,  wliich  he  has  lost  the  use  o^  and  he  is 

^CaiuUotooQeetioii. 
*  Tlie  ambassador  uses  this  word  enaneoualy  two  or  three  iamei^  itotesdoi 
paralysis.    Severalof  the  fits  with  which  James  was  attacked  daring  the  httts^ 
months  of  his  life  wore  qpilepfic. 
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to  bAthe  find  drink  the  waften.''  The  sngoidi  of  the  poor 
queen  was  increaaed  hj  the  miaeiy  of  pecuniary  distress  at 
this  anxious  period.  Having  no  funds  for  the  joumqr,  she 
was  compdled  to  appeal  to  Loob  XIV.  for  a  charitable  sup- 
ply. "They  desired,''  says  the  earl  of  Manchester,  ''  but 
80,000  lifres  of  the  Frendi  court  for  this  journey,  which  was 
immediately  sent  them  in  gold.  I  don't  know  but  they  may 
advise  him  after  that  to  a  hotter  dimate,  which  may  be  con- 
▼enient  enough  on  several  accounts.  In  short,  his  senses  and 
his  memory  are  very  much  decayed,  and  I  believe  a  few 
months  will  cany  him  off.''  Very  khid  attention  and  much 
sympathy  were  diown  to  James  and  his  queen,  on  this  occa- 
sion, by  Louis  XTV.  He  sent  Fagon,  his  chief  physician,  to 
attend  him  at  Bourbon,  and  chained  d'Urfi  to  go  with  them, 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  and  to  arrange  that 
they  were  treated  with  the  same  state  as  if  it  had  been  him- 
self, although  th^  had  entreated  that  thqr  mi^t  be  per- 
mitted to  dispense  with  all  ceremonies.^ 

The  waters  and  baths  of  Bourbon  were,  at  that  era,  re- 
garded as  the  most  sovereign  panacea  in  the  world  for  para- 
lytic affocdons  and  gout.  King  James,  who  was  fiilly  aware 
tiiat  he  was  hastening  to  the  tomb,  was  only  induced  to 
undertake  the  journey  by  the  tender  importunity  of  his  con- 
sort. They  bade  adieu  to  thebr  children,  and  left  St.  6er- 
mains  on  the  5th  of  April,  proceeding  no  farther  than  Paris 
the  first  day.  Even  that  short  distance,  sixteen  miles,  greatly 
&tigned  the  king.  They  slept  at  the  house  of  their  old  firiend, 
the  duke  de  Lauzun,  where  several  persons  of  quality  from 
England,  who  were  then  in  Pkuris,  came  privily  to  inquire  after 
king  James's  health,  and  to  kiss  his  hand  and  that  of  his 
queen.  So  closely,  however,  were  their  proceedings  watched 
by  William's  ambassador,  that  the  intelligence,  together  with 
the  initials  of  the  names  of  the  parties,  was  transmitted  to 
the  secretary  of  state  in  London.'  The  following  day,  their 
majesties  had  a  meeting  with  Louis  XIV.  at  the  Louvre,  and 
attended  mass  at  N6tre  Dame.    King  James,  says  our  autho- 

>  St  Simon,  toI.  iil  pp.  93,  94. 
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rity^  widked  without  much  difficulty,  aided  by  the  supporting 
arm  of  his  fidthful  queen,  who  was  constantly  at  his  side.^ 

Among  the  papers  at  ilie  hdtel  de  Soubise,  are  letters  from 
Tarious  ecclesiastics  to  the  queen's  friend,  la  mere  Ftiok), 
tracing  the  progress  of  their  journey  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon, 
in  which  they  made  stages  from  one  convent  to  another.  The 
tender  and  devoted  aflfection  of  Mary  Beatrice  for  her  unfor- 
tunate consort  is  touchingly  manifested  in  a  letter  which  she 
addressed,  on  the  20th  of  April,  to  her  friend,  madame 
Priolo,  after  they  had  accomplished  their  long,  weary  journey 
to  the  baths  of  Bourbon.  The  king  was  better,  luod  her 
heart  overflows  with  thankfulness  to  Qod;  an  unwonted  strain 
of  cheerfulness  pervades  her  paper : — 

<'BourboD,20thApriL 
"At  last,  my  dear  mother/'  she  says,  "we  anived  at  this  place  an  the  fbor- 
teenth  day  after  our  departure  from  St.  Gknnaiiu,  withoat  any  accident.  God 
be  thanked,  the  king  is  mnch  better.  He  has  had  a  little  goat,  which  ia  nam 
gone :  his  hand  and  knee  ai«  gaining  strength.  He  eats  and  deeps  well,  and  I 
hope  that  we  shall  bring  him  back  in  perfect  health.  If  Qod  should  grant  ns 
this  mercy,  instead  of  complaining  of  the  jomney,  which  I  have  assnredly  fbond 
very  long  and  nncomfertable,  I  shall  call  it  the  most  agreeable  and  the  happiest 
I  have  nuBde  in  all  my  life.  With  regard  to  myself,  too,  I  ought  not  to  oomidain, 
for  I  am  so  well  that  I  am  astonished  at  it.  Assist  m^  my  dear  mother,  in 
rendering  thanks  to  God  for  his  mercy  in  sustaining  me  in  all  the  Tarioiis  states 
in  which  it  has  pleased  him  to  place  me,  and  beseech  him  to  grant  me  the  grace 
to  be  more  fidthful  and  grateful  to  him."' 

The  British  ambassador  had  accurate  information,  mean- 
time, of  the  minutest  particulars  relating  to  the  proceedings 
of  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  suffering  lord.  In  a  de^atch 
dated  April  20th,  he  says :  ''  The  late  king  has  the  gout  at 
Bourbon,  so  cannot  drink  the  waters.''  Mary  Beatrice  in 
her  letter  of  the  same  date,  mentions  her  visits  to  the  nuns  of 
Montargis,  and  other  religious  conununities,  being  aware  that 
such  matters  would  prove  of  greater  interest  to  her  friends  at 
Chaillot,  than  details  of  the  company  whom  she  met  at  the 
baths  of  Bourbon,  or  the  business  of  the  great  world : — 

"  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  our  sisters  of  Montargis,  and  above  all,  with 
the  good  mother,  with  whom  I  appeared  to  bo  well  acquainted  from  the  love  I  bear 
to  her  sister,  whom  she  much  resembles.    They  have  also  a  depoiie,  who  appears 

*  Inedited  letter  of  the  abb^  de  Roguette,  dated  May  2, 1701;  in  the  archives  of 
France,  hotel  de  Soubise. 

'  Autograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  XL;  Chaillot  coUectian. 
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to  ham  Home  metit  Those  of  Ncvers  gave  me  yoor  dear  letter.  Tliore  was 
finch  a  crowd  when  I  received  it,  that  I  was  not  able  to  look  over  it  aa  I  could 
bare  wished,  but  the  little  I  paw  pleased  me  much.  Our  poor  sisters  of  Moalins 
I  have  not  seen,  becaose  we  were  taken  by  another  road,  at  which  I  was  mnch 
vexed ;  bnt,  if  it  please  God,  before  I  quit  this  phuse,  I  will  go  one  day  expressly 
to  see  them.  To-day  they  have  sent  their  confessor  to  signify  their  chagrin  at 
not  having  seen  me.** 

The  queen  edified  all  the  reliffieuses  hy  the  humility  vnth  which 
she  followed  the  processions  of  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
on  foot,  "without  parasol,^  squire,  or  trainbearer,  with  a 
taper  in  her  hand.  The  angelic  modesty  of  her  countenance 
made  her  the  admiration  of  all  beholders/*  The  king  was 
unable  to  walk  without  the  supporting  arm  of  his  faithful 
consort,  but  he  viewed  the  procession  from  a  balcony.  "  We 
have  had  five  queens  here,'^  says  the  superior  of  Moulins, 
"  whom  I  remember  veiy  well,  but  not  one  comparable  to 
this.  Every  one  is  equally  charmed  and  edified  by  her.'' 
The  waters  and  baths  of  Bourbon  freed  king  James's  arm 
from  the  rheumatic  gout,  and  enabled  him  to  walk  and  speak 
with  less  difficulty.  The  personal  attentions  of  the  queen  to 
her  suffering  husband  are  mentioned  with  admiration  by  the 
writers  of  the  numerous  packets  of  letters  from  which  we  have 
gleaned  this  inteUigence.  Such  instances  of  humanity  and 
affectionate  duty  can  be  appreciated  by  every  one;  those  who 
would  turn  away  with  disgust  fi^m  the  processions  and  tri- 
fling observances  with  which  these  letters  are  loaded,  may 
nevertheless  accord  their  sympathy  to  the  fond  wife  and 
dsvbted  nurse. 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  king  James  was  able  to  com- 
mence his  journey  to  St.  Germains  on  the  4th  of  June.  The 
queen,  on  her  return  from  the  baths  of  Bourbon,  visited 
the  convent  of  nuns  in  the  town  called  *  La  Charity,'  on  the 
Loire.  She  could  not  help  observing  the  extreme  poverty  of 
the  nuns.  They  told  her  ''that  this  was  occasioned  by  rob- 
bers, who  often  came  and  pillaged  them  of  all  that  they  pos- 
sessed; but  of  late  they  had  kept  a  rifle  always  loaded,  in 
order  to  fire  if  the  bandits  came,"  which,  indeed,  the  queen 
added,  ''that  she  had  noticed,  and  had  remarked  to  herself 

'  Thie  remark  proves  that  this  article  of  Inzuiy  was  in  use  in  Lonis  XlV.'ii 
reign. 
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that  it  was  strange  to  see  sach  a  weapon  in  a  cell  of  nuns."' 
She  writes  from  Montargis  the  following  cheering  account  of 
king  James's  health :  '^  We  are  now  within  three  days'  jour* 
ney  of  Paris^  in  good  health,  thank  God.  The  king  gains 
strength  every  day,  and  they  assure  ns  that,  after  a  few  days 
of  rest,  he  will  find  himself  much  better  than  he  hss  yet 
done.  He  has  a  very  good  appearance;  he  eats  and  sleeps 
very  well ;  walks  much  better,  and  has  began  to  write.  It 
is  a  great  change  for  the  better.'^  In  her  postscript  sbe 
adds, — "  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  yon  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  stop  at  Chaillot  at  all;  for  the  Tuesday,  the  last  day 
of  our  journey,  we  have  arranged  to  go  straight  by  d'Essone 
to  St.  Germains,  having,  as  you  may  believe^  some  impatience 
to  embrace  my  dear  children/'^ 

During  her  anxious  attendance  on  her  sick  consort  at 
Sourbon,  Mary  Beatrice,  from  time  to  time,  sent  messengers 
to  St.  Germains,  to  inquire  after  the  health  and  welfare  of 
her  children,  who  remained  there  imder  the  care  of  the  duke 
of  Perth  and  the  countess  of  Middleton.  Very  constant  and 
dutiful  had  the  prince  and  his  little  sister  beoi  in  their  cor- 
respondence with  their  royal  parents  at  this  period  of  un- 
wonted separation.  A  packet  of  their  simple  little  letters  to 
the  queen  is  still  preserved,  among  more  important  documents 
of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  in  the  archives  of  France,  containing 
interesting  evidence  of  the  strong  ties  of  natural  affection  by 
which  the  hearts  of  this  unfortunate  family  were  entwined 
together.  Mary  Beatrice  and  James  arrived  at  St.  Grermains 
in  time  for  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  fStes  of  their  son 
and  daughter.  The  prince  completed  his  thirteentL  year  on 
the  lOth  of  June,  and  the  princess  her  ninth  on  the  28th  of 
the  same  month.  Visits  of  congratulation  were  paid  by  the 
king  of  France,  and  all  the  members  of  the  royal  family^  to 
the  king  and  queen,  on  their  return*  firom  Bourbon.  Though 
Louis  XIV.  had  been  compelled  to  recognise  William  III.  as 
king  of  Great  Britain,  he  continued  to  treat  the  deposed  king 
and  queen  with  the  same  punctilious  attention  to  all  the  cere- 
monials of  state,  as  if  they  had  retained  their  regality. 

*  Autograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  IL ;  ChaiUot  MSS.  '  Ibi^ 
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The  improvement  in  the  health  of  her  bdored  consort 
from  the  use  of  the  Bourbon  waters,  which  had  filled  the  heart 
of  Mary  Beatrice  with  false  hopes  of  his  ultimate  reooTcry^ 
was  but  of  temporary  duration.    The  British  ambassador,  who 
kept,  through  his  spies  at  St.  Grermains,  a  dose  watch  on  the 
symptoms  of  his  deposed  sovereign,  gives  the  following  account 
^  his  state  in  a  despatch  dated  June  15 : — "  King  James  is 
so  decayed  in  his*  senses,  that  he  takes  care  of  nothing,  all 
things  going  direct  to  the  queen.     Thqr  were  both  yesterday 
at  Versailles  to  wait  on  the  king,  but  they  did  not  come  till 
after  five,  so  that  I  was  gone.''^    The  decay  of  king  Jameses 
senses,  of  which  his  former  liegeman  speaks,  was  a  fiiilure  of 
his  physical  powers,  which  had,  as  before  noticed,  been  brought 
too  early  into  action.    Edward  the  Black  Prince,  John  of 
Gaunt,  Henry  lY.,  and  Henry  VII.,  men  of  fiur  greater  na- 
tural talents  than  James  II.,  all  died  in  a  pitiable  state  of 
mental  atrophy,  prematurely  worn  out,  the  victims  of  their 
precocious  exertions.    In  addition  to  this  cause,  James  had 
leen  heavily  visited,  in  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  with 
s  burden  of  sorrow  such  as  few  princes  have  been  doomed  to 
1)ear.  Calumniated,  betrayed,  and  driven  from  his  throne  into 
exile  and  poverty  by  his  loved  and  fondly-cherished  daughters, 
the  heart  of  the  modem  Lear  of  British  history  had,  of  course, 
1)een  wnmg  with  pangs  no  less  bitter  than  those  which  that 
great  master  of  the  human  heart,  Shakspeare,  has  portrayed, 
goading  the  outraged  king  and  father  to  madness ;  but  James 
bore  his  wrongs  with  the  patience  of  a  Christian,  and  instead 
of  raving  of  "  foul  unnatural  hags,''  and  invoking  the  venge- 
ance of  Heaven  on  one  and  both  of  them,  like  the  hero  of  the 
tragedy,  he  besought  daily  of  God  to  pardon  them.     He  was 
encouraged  in  his  placable  feelings  by  his  consort.     Mary 
Beatrice,  deeply  as  she  had  been  injured  by  her  step-daughters 
and  their  husbands,  never  spoke  an  angry  word  of  either,  but 
was  accustomed  to  check  her  ladies  if  they  began  to  inveigh 
against  them.     ''  As  we  cannot  speak  of  them  with  praise,'' 
she  would  say,  ''  we  will  not  make  them  a  subject  of  dis- 
course, since  it  only  creates  irritation,  and  gives  rise  to  feel- 

>  Cold*!  State-Fftpen. 
D  d2 
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ings  that  cannot  be  plearing  to  Grod*  Let  lis  rather  look 
dosely  to  ourselves,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  those  faults  which 
Tf e  see  in  others/'^  Although  a  few  fond  superstitions,  the 
result  of  education  and  association  with  her  conventual  fiiends, 
now  and  then  peep  out  in  the  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  the 
fervency  and  depth  of  her  piety  and  love  of  God,  her  patience 
and  resignation  under  all  her  trials  and  afflictions,  and  her 
charitable  forbearance  from  reviling  those  ^ho  had  so  cruelly 
injured  and  calumniated  her,  prove  her  to  have  been  a  sincere 
Christian.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  her  fiiend,  AngeUque 
Priolo,  she  says, — 

'*  I  supplicate  the  God  of  nil  oonsolation  to  M  my  heart  with  hia  holy  love^ 
and  then  to  do  what  He  will  with  me;  for  I  beUevo  that  a  heart  full  of  divine 
love  18  at  peace  and  content  in  every  kind  of  state,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
welL  This  is  the  only  thing  I  would  pray  yon  to  ask  for  me,  my  dear  mother. 
It  la  the  sole  thing  needftil;  without  which  one  cannot  be  happy,  either  in  ihu 
world  or  in  the  other ;  and  with  which,  all  that  the  world  calls  misfortunes  and 
^graoe  cannot  render  one  miserable." 

King  Jameses  sands  of  life  were  now  ebbing  fast.  The  earl 
of  Manchester,  in  a  despatch  dated  July  13th,  sajs,  ''The 
late  king  was  taken  with  another  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  it  was 
thought  he  would  not  have  lived  half  an  hour.  His  eyes 
were  fixed,  and  I  hear  yesterday  he  was  ill  again.  He  is  so 
ill  decayed,  that,  by  every  post,  you  may  expect  to  hear  of  his 
death."  The  skiU  of  Fagon,  who  remained  in  constant  attend- 
ance, and  the  tender  care  of  his  conjugal  nurse,  assisted  the 
naturally  strong  constitution  of  James  to  make  a  second  rally. 
He  crept  out  once  more,  on  fine  sunny  days,  in  the  parterre 
supported  by  the  arm  of  his  royal  helpmate,  accompanied  by 
their  children,  and  attended  by  the  faithful  adherents  who 
formed  their  little  court.  Sometimes  his  majesty  felt  strong 
enough  to  extend  his  walk  as  far  as  the  terrace  of  St.  Ger- 
mains,  which,  with  its  forest  background  and  rich  prospect 
over  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  bore  a  tantalizing  resemblance 
to  the  unforgotten  scenery  of  Bichmond-hill  and  the  Thames^ 
with  the  heights  of  Windsor  in  the  distance.  The  eyes  of 
Mary  Seatrice  were  at  times  perhaps  suffused  with  unbidden 
tears  at  the  remembrances  they  recalled;  but  the  thoughts, 
^  MS.  Memoriak  of  Maiy  Beatrice  d'Est& 
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the  hopes,  the  desires  of  the  dying  king,  her  husband,  were 
fixed  on  brighter  reahns.  He  who  had  learned  to  thank  his 
God  for  having  deprived  him  of  three  crowns,  that  He 
might  lead  him  throngh  the  chastening  paths  of  sorrow  to 
a  heavenly  inheritance,  regarded  the  kingdoms  of  this  world, 
and  their  glories,  with  the  eye  of  one  who  stands  on  the 
narrow  verge  between  time  and  eternity. 

The  terrace  at  St.  Grermains  was  a  public  promenade,  and 
many  of  the  English  who  visited  France,  after  the  peace  of 
Byswick,  incurred  the  risk  of  being  treated  as  Jacobites  oa 
their  return  home  by  resorting  thither.  Some,  doubtless, 
sought  that  prohibited  spot  to  gratify  a  sort  of  lingering  affec- 
tion for  James  and  his  queen,  which  they  dared  not  acknow- 
ledge even  to  themselves ;  but  the  greater  number  came  for 
the  indulgence  of  their  i^e  curiosity  to  see  the  exiled  court. 
Few  even  of  the  latter  dass,  however,  except  the  hireling 
spies  of  the  Dutch  cabinet,  who  were  alwajrs  loitering  in  the 
crowd,  could  behold  without  feelings  aUied  to  qonpathy  the 
wasted  form  of  him  who  had  been  their  kiog,  bowed  earth-* 
ward  with  sorrow  rather  than  with  years,  his  feeble  steps 
supported  by  his  pale,  anxious  consort,  their  once-beautiful 
queen;  her  eyes  bent  with  fond  solicitude  on  his  &ce,  or 
turned  with  appealing  glances  fix>m  him  to  any  of  their  former 
subjects  whom  she  recognised,  and  then  with  mute  eloquence 
directing  their  attention  to  her  son.  It  was  not  every  one 
who  could  resist  her  sQent  pleading ;  and  it  is  noticed  by  lord 
Manchester,  that  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  of  St.  Germains 
of  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family  were  never  more  san- 
guine than  at  that  period,  when  every  thing  in  the  shape  of 
business  was  transacted  by  the  queen. 

The  tender  solicitude  of  Maiy  Beatrice  for  her  children, 
led  her  to  bestow  much  of  her  personal  attention  on  them 
when  they  were  ill.  On  one  occasion,  when  they  were  both 
confined  to  theur  chambers  with  severe  colds,  she  describes 
herself  as  "going  £rom  one  to  the  other  all  day  long/'^  The 
eariy  deaths  of  her  fomr  elder  children  renderdl  her  naturally 
apprehensive  lest  these  beloved  ones  should  also  be  snatched 

*  Inelited  letten  of  Uaiy  Beatrice,  in  the  arduves  of  Fiwic^ 
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away;  yet  her  maternal  hopes  were  so  confidently  fixed  on 
her  son,  that  one  day,  when  he  was  so  seriously  ill  that  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  for  his  life,  she  said,  ''  God,  who 
has  given  him  to  me,  will,  I  hope,  preserve  him  to  me.  I 
doubt  not  that  he  will  rule,  one  day,  on  the  throne  of  his 
&thers.  God  can  never  permit  the  legitimate  line  of  princes 
to  &il/'  It  was  the  personal  influence  of  the  woman,  a 
queen  now  only  in  name,  that  gave  vitality  to  the  Stuart 
cause  at  a  time  when  every  passing  day  brought  king  James 
nearer  to  the  verge  of  the  tomb.  It  was  h^  impassioned 
pleading  that,  enlisting  the  dauphin  and  his  generous  son  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  madame  de  Maintenon  on  her  side, 
obtained  firom  Louis  XIV.  the  solemn  promise  of  recognising 
her  son's  daim  to  the  style  and  title  of  king  of  England  when 
his  father  should  be  no  more.^ 

King  James  continued  to  linger  through  the  summer,  and 
was  occasionally  strong  enough  to  mount  his  horse.  Maiy 
Beatrice  began  to  flatter  herself  with  hopes  of  his  recovery; 
and  weary  as  he  was  of  the  turmoilof  the  world,  there  were  jet 
strong  ties  to  bind  him  to  an  existence  that  was  endeared  by 
the  affection  of  a  partner  who,  crushed  as  he  was  with  sorrow, 
sickness,  and  infirmity,  continued,  after  a  union  of  nearly 
eight-and-twenty  years,  to  love  him  with  the  same  impassioned 
fondness  as  in  the  first  years  of  their  marriage.  It  was  hard 
to  part  with  her  and  their  children,  the  lovely,  promising,  and 
dutiful  children  of  his  old  age,  whom  nature  had  apparently 
well  qualified  to  adorn  that  station  of  which  his  rash  and  ill- 
advised  proceedings  had  been  the  means  of  depriving  them. 
A  pohtical  crisis  of  great  importance  appeared  to  be  at 
hand.  The  days  of  his  rival,  William  III.,  were  numbered 
Its  well  as  his  own;  both  were  labouring  imder  incurable 
maladies.  The  race  of  life,  even  then,  was  closely  matched 
between  them;  and  if  James  ever  desired  a  lengthened. ex- 
istence, it  was  that,  for  the  sake  of  his  son,  he  might  surrire 
William,  fimcying,— -fond  delusion  !  that  his  daughter  Anne 
would  not  dare  to  contest  the  throne  with  him.  The  clear- 
sighted diplomatist  who  represented  WiUiam  at  the  court  of 
1  Earl  of  Manchester's  despatches,  in  Cole. 
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France^  feeling  the  importance  of  unremitting  attention  to  the 
chances  in  a  game  that  was  arriying  at  so  nice  a  pointy  kept 
too  keen  a  watch  on  the  waning  light  of  his  old  master^a 
lamp  of  life  to  be  deceived  by  its  occasional  flashes.  In  his 
despatch  of  the  31st  of  August^  1701^  he  says^  '^  The  late  king 
hopes  stiU  to  go  to  Fontainebleau ;  but  I  know  this  court 
will  prevent  it,  because  he  might  very  likely  die  there,  which 
would  be  inconyenient."^ 

The  event  alluded  to  in  these  humane  terms,  appears  to 
have  been  hastened  by  a  recurrence  of  the  same  incident 
which  caused  king  James's  first  severe  stroke  of  apoplexy  in 
the  preceding  spring.  On  Friday,  September  2nd,  while  he 
was  at  mass  in  the  chapel-royal,  the  choir  unfortunately  sung 
the  fatal  anthem  again,  ''  Lord,  remember  what  is  come  upon 
us ;  consider,  and  behold  our  reproach,''  &c.  The  same  agoniz- 
ing chord  was  touched  as  on  the  former  occasion,  with  a 
sdmilar  eflfect.  He  sank  into  the  arms  of  the-  queen,  in  a 
swoon,  and  was  carried  from  the  chapel  to  his  chamber  in  a 
state  of  insensibility.  After  a  time,  suspended  animation  was 
restored ;  but  the  fit  returned  upon  him  with  greater  violence. 
''A  most  afllicting  mght  for  his  most  disconsolate  queen, 
into  whose  arms  he  fell  the  second  time."'  Mary  Beatrice 
had  acquired  sufficient  firmness  in  the  path  of  duty  to  be 
able  to  control  her  own  agonies  on  this  occasion,  for  the  sake 
of  the  beloved  object  of  her  solicitude.  She  had  inherited 
from  her  mother  the  qualifications  of  a  skilful  nurse,  and  her 
queenly  rank  had  never  elevated  her  above  the  practical  duties 
of  the  conjugal  character.  She  could  not  deceive  herself  as 
to  the  momnfol  truth  which  the  looks  of  all  around  her  pro- 
claimed ;  and  her  own  sad  heart  assured  her  that  the  dreaded 
moment  of  separation  between  them  was  at  hand.  Con- 
trary, however,  to  all  expectation,  nature  made  another  rally ; 
her  husband  recovered  fh>m  his  long  deathlike  swoon,  and  all 
the  following  day  appeared  better;  but  he,  looking  death 
steadily  in  the  face,  sent  for  his  confessor  on  the  Sunday 

^  Earl  ofMancheBter'sdeBpfttches,  In  Cole. 
*  Lift  of  James  II.,  fiom  the  Stuart  Vupen-,  edited  by  Stanier  C3arlc,  hlstoxio- 
grapher  to  George  IV. 
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morning,  and  had  just  finished  his  general  confession  when 
he  was  seized  with  another  fit,  which  lasted  so  long  that 
every  one  beUeved  him  to  be  dead.  His  teeth  being  forced 
open,  a  frightful  hemorrhage  of  blood  took  place, — a  recur- 
rence  for  the  third  time,  only  in  a  more  aggravated  form,  of 
the  symptoms  of  sanguineous  apoplexy  with  which  he  was 
threatened  when  with  the  army  at  Salisbuiy,  and  which  so 
effectually  fought  the  battles  of  his  foes  against  him,  by  pre- 
cluding him  fix>m  the  possibility  of  either  bodily  or  mental 
exertion. 

The  distress  and  terror  of  the  queen  nearly  overpowered 
her  on  this  occasion,  but  she  struggled  with  the  weakness  of 
her  sex,  and  refused  to  leave  her  suffering  husband  in  his 
extremity.  James  himself  was  calm  and  composed,  and  as 
soon  as  the  hemorrhage  could  be  stopped,  expressed  a  wish 
to  receive  the  last  rites  of  his  church,  but  said  he  would  sec 
his  children  first,  and  sent  for  his  son.  The  young  prince, 
when  he  entered  the  chamber  and  saw  the  pale,  deathlike 
countenance  of  his  father,  and  the  bed  all  covered  with  blood, 
gave  way  to  a  passionate  burst  of  grief,  in  which  every  one 
else  joined  except  the  dying  king,  who  appeared  perfectly 
serene.  When  the  prince  approached  the  bed,  he  extended 
his  arms  to  embrace  him,  and  addressed  his  last  admonition 
to  him  in  these  impressive  words,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
weakness  and  exhaustion  of  sinking  nature,  were  uttered  with 
a  fervour  and  a  solemnity  that  astonished  every  one  :^  '^  I  am 
now  leaving  this  world,  which  has  been  to  me  a  sea  of  storms 
and  tempests,  it  being  Grod  Almighty's  will  to  wean  me  from 
it  by  many  great  afflictions.  Serve  Him  with  all  your  power, 
and  never  put  the  crown  of  England  in  competition  wi^  your 
eternal  salvation.  There  is  no  slavery  like  sin,  no  Uberty  like 
his  service.  If  his  holy  providence  shall  think  fit  to  seat  you 
on  the  throne  of  your  royal  ancestors,  govern  your  people  with 
justice  and  clemency.  Remember,  kings  are  not  made  fcr 
themselves,  but  for  the  good  of  the  people.  Set  before  their 
eyes,  in  your  own  actions,  a  pattern  of  all  manner  of  virtues: 
consider  them  as  your  children.  You  are  the  child  of  vows 
*  Life  of  James  II.,  from  the  Sttiart  Papers. 
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and  prayers,  behave  yourself  accordingly.  Honour  your 
mother,  that  your  days  may  be  long ;  and  be  always  a  kind 
brother  to  your  dear  sister,  that  you  may  reap  the  blessings 
of  concord  and  unity/' ^  Those  who  were  about  the  king, 
apprehending  that  the  excitement  of  continuing  to  speak  long 
and  earnestly  on  subjects  of  so  agitating  a  nature  would  be 
too  much  for  his  exhausted  frame,  suggested  that  the  prince 
had  better  now  withdraw;  at  which  his  majesty  was  troubled, 
and  said,  ''  Do  not  take  my  son  away  from  me  till  I  have 
given  him  my  blessing,  at  least/' 

The  little  princess  Louisa  was  brought  to  the  bedside  of 
her  dying  CEither,  bathed  in  tears,  to  receive,  in  her  turn,  all 
that  Heaven  had  left  in  the  power  of  the  unfortunate  James 
to  bestow  on  his  children  by  Mary  Beatrice, — his  paternal 
benediction  and  advice.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  harder  trial  for 
James  to  part  with  this  daughter  than  with  his  son :  she  was 
the  diild  of  his  old  age,  the  joy  of  his  dark  and  wintry  years. 
He  had  named  her  la  Consolatrice  when  he  first  looked  upon 
her,  and  she  had,  even  when  in  her  nurse's  arms,  manifested 
an  extraordinary  affection  for  him.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  children  in  the  world,  and  her  abilities  were  of  a 
much  higher  order  than  those  of  her  brother.  Beflective  and 
intelligent  beyond  her  tender  years,  her  passionate  sorrow 
showed  how  deeply  she  was  touched  by  the  sad  state  in  which 
she  saw  her  royal  father,  and  that  she  comprehended  only  too 
well  the  calamity  that  impended  over  her.  ''  Adieu,  my  dear 
child,"  said  James,  after  he  had  embraced  and  blessed  her, 
''adieu !  Serve  your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth:  con- 
sider virtue  as  the  greatest  ornament  of  your  sex.  Follow 
close  the  steps  of  that  great  pattern  of  it,  yomr  mother,  who 
has  been,  no  less  than  mjrself,  overclouded  with  calumnies; 
but  Time,  the  mother  of  Truth,  will,  I  hope,  at  last  make 
her  virtues  shine  as  bright  as  the  sun."'  This  noble*  tribute 
of  the  dying  consort  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  moral  worth, 
doubly  affecting  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
spoken,  is  the  more  interesting,  because  the  prediction  it  con* 
tained  is  fulfilled  by  the  discovery  and  publication  of  docu- 
>  Somen*  Tncii^  toU  iL  p.  842.  "  HwL 
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ments  verifying  the  integrity  of  her  life  and  actions^  and  ex- 
posing the  baseness  of  the  motives  which  animated  the  hire- 
ling scribblers  of  a  party  to  calumniate  her.  The  observation 
of  human  life^  as  well  as  the  research  of  those  writers  who, 
taking  nothing  on  trust,  are  at  the  trouble  of  first  seardiing 
out  and  then  investigating  evidences,  will  generally  prove  that 
railing  accusations  are  rather  indicative  of  the  baseness  of  the 
persons  who  make  them,  than  of  want  of  worth  in  those 
against  whom  they  are  brought. 

James  did  not  confine  his  death«bed  advice  to  his  children ; 
he  exhorted  his  servants  and  friends  to  forsake  sin,  and  lead 
holy  and  Christian  lives.  After  he  had  received  the  last 
sacraments  from  the  cur€  of  St.  Germains,  he  told  him  that 
he  wished  to  be  buried  privately  in  his  parish  church,  with  no 
other  monumental  inscription  than  these  words,  ''  Here  lies 
James,  king  of  Great  Britain.^'  He  declared  himself  in  per- 
fect charity  with  all  the  world;  and,  lest  his  declaration  that 
he  forgave  all  his  enemies  firom  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
should  be  considered  too  general,  he  named  his  son-in-law 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  his 
daughter. 

All  this  while,  the  poor  queen,  who  had  never  quitted  him 
for  a  moment,  being  unable  to  support  herself,  had  sunk  down 
upon  the  ground  by  his  bed-side,  in  much  greater  anguish 
than  he,  and  with  almost  as  little  signs  of  life.  James  was 
sensibly  totiched  to  see  her  in  such  excessive  grief.  He  tried 
all  he  could  to  comfort  and  persuade  her  to  resign  herself 
to  the  will  of  God  in  this  as  in  all  her  other  trials;  but 
none  had  appeared  to  Mary  Beatrice  so  hard  as  this,  and 
she  remained  inconsolable,  till  a  visible  improvement  taking 
place  in  the  king's  symptoms,  she  began  to  flatter  herself  that 
his  case  was  not  desperate.^  James  passed  a  better  night, 
and  the*next  day  Louis  XIV.  came  to  visit  him.  Louis  would 
not  suffer  his  coach  to  drive  into  the  court,  lest  the  noise 
should  disturb  his  dying  kinsman,  but  aUghted  at  the  iron 
gates  the  same  as  others.  James  received  him  with  the  same 
ease  and  composure  as  thotigh  nothing  extraordinary  were  the 
1  Lift  of  JamM  II.,  from  the  Stuart  Ftopen. 
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matter.  Louis  had  a  long  priTate  ooiifefeaiee  -with  Mary 
Beatrice^  for  whom  he  testified  the  greatest  sympathy  and 
consideration.  On  the  following  Simdaj  his  majesty  of 
France  paid  a  second  visits  and  the  whole  of  that  day  the 
chamber  of  Idng  James  was  thronged  with  a  succession  of 
mitors  of  distinction,  who  came  to  harass  him  and  the  queen 
with  complimentary  marks  of  attention  on  this  occasion.  No 
wonder  that  he  sank  into  a  state  of  exhaustion  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  that  his  fever  returned,  and  all  hopes  of  his  recovery 
Tsnished.^ 

When  this  &tal  change  appeared,  the  queen,  who  was  as 
usual  by  his  bedside,  gave  way  to  an  irrepressible  burst  of 
anguish.  This  distressed  the  Idng,  who  said  to  her,  "  Do  not 
afflict  yourself.  I  am  going,  I  hope,  to  be  happy.'' — ''I 
doubt  it  not,''  she  repEed;  ''it  is  not  for  your  condition  I 
lament,  but  for  my  own,"  and  then  her  grief  overpowering 
her,  she  appeared  ready  to  fidnt  away,  which  he  perceiving, 
entreated  of  her  to  retire,  and  bade  those  who  were  near  him 
lead  her  to  her  chamber.'  The  sight  of  her  grief  was  the 
only  thing  that  shook  the  firmness  with  which  he  was  passing 
through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  As  soon  as 
the  queen  had  withdrawn,  James  requested  that  the  prayers 
for  a  departing  soul  should  be  read.  Mary  Beatrice,  having 
recovered  herself  a  little,  was  only  prevented  by  the  injunctions 
of  her  spiritual  director,  and  the  consdousness  that,  worn  out 
as  she  was  by  grief  and  watching,  she  would  be  unable  to 
command  her  feelings,  firom  returning  to  her  wonted  station 
by  the  pillow  of  her  dying  lord.  But  she  came  softly  round 
by  the  back  stairs,  and  knelt  unseen  in  a  closet  behind  the 
alcove  of  the  bed,  where  she  could  hear  eveiy  word  and  every 
sigh  that  was  uttered  by  that  dear  object  of  a  love  which, 
for  upwards  of  seven-and-twenty  years,  had  been  the  ab« 
sorbing  "prindide  of  her  existence.  There  she  remained  for 
several  hours,  listening  with  breathless  anxiety  to  every  sound 
and  every  motion  in  the  alcove.  If  she  heard  the  king 
cough,  or  groan,  her  heart  was  pierced  at  the  thought  of  his 
I  JMb  of  Jamei  IL,  from  ih«  Stoart  Fftpen ;  edited  !>y  Stanier  dark. 
>Ibid. 
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sufferings^  and  that  she  was  no  longer  permitted  to  sappart 
and  soothe  him;  and  if  all  were  silent^  she  dreaded  that  he 
had  ceased  to  breathe.  James  sank  into  a  sort  of  lethargy, 
giving  for  several  days  little  oonsdonsness  of  life,  except  when 
prayers  were  read  to  him,  when,  by  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  and  the  motion  of  his  lips,  it  was  plain  that  he 
prayed  also.^ 

Meantime,  the  momentous  question  of  what  should  be  done 
with  regard  to  acknowledging  the  daims  of  the  youthful  son 
of  James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrice  to  the  title  of  king  of  Great 
Britain,  after  the  decease  of  the  deposed  monarch,  was  warmly 
debated  in  the  cabinet  council  of  Louis  XIV  •     All  but  seven 
were  opposed  to  a  step  in  direct  violation  to  the  treaty  of 
Byswick,  and  which  must  have  the  effect  of  involving  France 
in  a  war  for  which  she  was  ill  prepared.     Louis,  who  had 
committed  himself  by  the  hopes  he  had  given  to  Maiy  Bea- 
trice, listened  in  perturbed  silence  to  the  objections  of  his 
council,  in  which  his  reason  acquiesced;  but  the  dauphin, 
being  the  last  to  speak,  gave  a  strong  proof  of  the  £riendaliip 
which,  in  his  quiet  way,  he  cherished  for  the  parents  of  the 
disinherited  heir  of  England,  for  rising  in  some  warmth,  he 
said  "  it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  crown  of  France  to  abandon 
a  prince  of  their  own  blood,  especially  one  who  was  so  near 
and  dear  to  them  as  the  son  of  king  James;  that  he  was,  for 
lus  part,  resolved  to  hazard  not  only  his  life,  but  all  that  was 
dear  to  him  for  his  restoration/'     Then  the  king  of  France 
said,  ^'  I  am  of  monseigneur's  opinion  f'  and  so  said  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood. 

'^  It  was,''  said  Mary  Beatrice,  when  subsequently  speaking 
to  her  friends  of  this  decision,^  "  a  miraculous  mterposition,  in 
which,  with  a  heart  penetrated  with  a  grateful  sense  of  his  good- 
ness to  us,  I  recognise  the  hand  of  the  Most  High,  who  was 
pleased  to  raise  up  for  us  a  protector  in  his  own  good  time, 
by  disposing  the  heart  of  the  greatest  of  kings  to  take  compas- 

*  Circnlar-letter  of  tbe  oonrent  of  ChaiUot,  on  the  death  of  Mary  Beatrice  of 
Hodena,  late  qaeen  of  England. 

^  Redtal  of  the  death  of  James  II.,  by  lus  queen;  ChaiUot  HS.,  archives  of 
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sion  on  the  widow  and  orphans  of  a  king,  whom  it  had  pleased 
God  to  cover  with  afflictions  here  below.  We  can  never  cease 
to  acknowledge  the  obligations  that  we  owe  to  the  king;  for  not 
only  has  he  done  all  that  he  could  for  ns,  but  he  did  it  in  a 
mann^  so  heroic  and  touching,  that  even  our  enemies  cannot 
help  admiring  him  for  it.  He  came  twice  to  see  my  good  king 
during  his  iUness,  and  said  and  did  eveiy  thing  with  which 
generous  feehng  could  inspire  a  noble  heart  for  the  illustrious 
sufferer.  He  could  not  refrain  from  shedding  tears,  more 
than  once,  on  seeing  the  danger  of  his  friend.  He  spared 
neither  care  nor  pains  to  procure  eveiy  solace,  and  every  assists 
anoe  that  was  considered  likely  to  anest  the  progress  of  the 
malady.  At  last,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  king  my  husband 
had  received  the  viaiicum  for  the  second  time,  and  they  had 
no  longer  any  hopes  of  him,  this  kind  protector  did  me  the 
honour  of  writing  with  his  own  hand  a  note  to  me,  to  let  me 
know  that  he  was  coming  to  St.  Germains  to  tell  me  some, 
thing  that  would  console  me.  He  then  came  to  me  in  my 
chamber,  where  he  declared  to  me,  with  a  thousand  marks  of 
friendship,  the  most  consolatory  that  could  be  und^  the  cir« 
cumstances,  'that  after  due  reflection,  he  had  determined  to 
recognise  the  prince  of  Wales,  my  son,  for  the  heir  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  whensoever  it  should  please 
God  to  remove  the  king,  and  that  he  would  then  render  the 
same  honours  to  him  as  he  had  done  to  the  king  his  father.' 
I  had  previously  implored  this  great  monarch,  in  the  presence 
of  the  king  my  husband,  to  continue  his  protection  to  my 
children  and  me,  and  entreated  him  to  be  to  us  in  the  place 
of  a  Bather.  I  made  him  all  the  acknowledgments  in  my 
power,  and  he  told  me  that  '  I  could  impart  these  tidings  to 
the  king  my  husband  when  and  how  I  thought  best.'  I  en- 
treated  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  them  himself.''^ 

Loms,  being  desirous  of  doing  eveiy  thing  that  was  likely 
to  alleviate  her  affliction,  proceeded  with  her  to  king  James's 
chamber.  Life  was  so  far  spent  with  that  prince,  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  entrance  of  his  august  visitor,  and  when 

^  Recital  of  the  death  of  JamM  11,  Ij  his  queen;  Chaillot  MS.,  archives  of 
France. 
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Louis  inquired  after  his  healthy  he  made  no  answer^  for  he 
neither  saw  nor  heard  him.^  When  one  of  his  attendants 
Tonsed  him  tram  the  drowsy  stupor  in  which  he  hj,  to  tell 
him  that  the  king  of  France  was  there^  he  unclosed  his  eyes 
with  a  painful  effort,  and  said,  "Where  is  he?*'— "Shr/* 
repUed  Louis,  "  I  am  here,  and  am  come  to  see  how  you  do/' 
*'  I  am  going,'*  said  James,  quietly,  "to  pay  that  debt  whidi 
must  be  paid  by  kis^,  as  well  as  by  their  meanest  sub- 
jects. I  give  your  majesty  my  dyii^  thanks  for  all  your 
kindnesses  to  me  and  my  afflicted  fftnuly,  and  do  not  doubt 
of  their  continuance,  having  always  found  you  good  and 
generous/**  He  also  expressed  his  grateful  sense  of  the 
attention  he  had  been  shown  during  his  sickness.  Louis 
replied,  "that  was  a  small  matter  indeed,  but  he  had  some- 
thing to  acquaint  him  with  of  more  importance,**  on  which 
the  attendants  of  both  kings  b^an  to  retire.  "  Let  nobody 
withdraw,**  exclaimed  Louis.  Then  turning  again  to  James, 
he  said,  "  I  am  come,  sir,  to  acquaint  you,  that  whenerer  it 
shall  please  God  to  call  your  majesty  out  of  this  world,  I  wiU 
take  your  family  und^  my  protection,  and  will  recognise 
your  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  the  heir  of  yoiur  three 
realms.**  At  these  words  all  present,  both  English  and  Frendi, 
threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  powerful  monarch,  who 
was  at  that  time  the  sole  reliance  of  the  destitute  and  sorrow- 
ful court  of  St.  Germains.*  It  was  perhaps  the  proudest,  as 
well  as  the  happiest  moment  of  Louis  XIV.*s  life,  that  he  had 
dared  to  act  in  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  his  own  hearty 
rather  than  with  the  advice  of  his  more  pohtic  council.  The 
scene  was  so  moving,  that  Louis  himself  could  not  refraia 
firom  mingling  his  tears  with  those  which  were  shed  by  those 
around  him.  James  feebly  extended  his  arms  to  embrace  his 
royal  friend,  and  strove  to  speak ;  but  the  confused  noise  pre- 
vented his  voice  firom  being  heard  beyond  these  words,  "  I 
thank  God  I  die  with  a  perfect  resignation,  and  for^ve  all  the 
world,  particularly  the  emperor  and  the  prince  of  Orange," 

^  Life  of  James  11.,  from  tbe  Stuart  Papers.     St.  Simon. 

'  Somen'  Ttttcts.     Stonrt  P&pen.    St.  Simon. 

*  St.  Simon.    Stuart  Papers. 
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He  might  have  added,  the  empress  Eleanor  Magdalen  of 
Newborgh,  whose  personal  pique  at  the  preference  which  his 
matrimonial  ambassador  the  earl  of  Peterborough  had  shown 
for  the  beautiful  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena  eight-and-twenty 
years  before,  was  one  of  the  unsuspected  causes  of  the  ill 
offices  James,  and  afterwards  his  widow  and  son,  experienced 
from  that  quarter. 

James  b^ged,  as  a  last  fiivour,  ''that  no  funeral  pomp 
might  be  used  at  his  obsequies/'  Louis  replied,  "  that  this 
was  the  only  fayour  that  he  could  not  grant/'  The  dying 
king  entreated  ''  that  he  would  rather  employ  any  money  that 
he  felt  disposed  to  expend  for  that  purpose,  for  the  rdief  of 
his  destitute  followers/'  These  he  pathetically  recommended 
to  his  compassionate  care,  with  no  less  earnestness  than  he 
had  done  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  children.  Having  relieved 
his  mind  by  making  these  requests,  he  begged  his  majesty 
''  not  to  remain  any  longer  in  so  melancholy  a  place."^  The 
queen  having,  meantime,  sent  for  the  prince  her  son,  brought 
him  herself  through  the  little  bedchamber  into  that  of  his 
dying  fiither,  that  he  might  return  his  thanks  to  his  royal 
protector.  The  young  prince  threw  himself  at  Louis'  feet, 
and  embracing  his  knees,  expressed  his  grateful  sense  of  his 
majesty's  goodness.  Louis  raised,  and  tenderly  embracing 
him,  promised  to  act  the  part  of  a  parent  to  him.  ''As  this 
scene  excited  too  much  emotion  in  the  sick/'  says  the  queen, 
"we  passed  all  three  into  my  chamber,  where  the  king  of 
France  talked  to  the  young  prince  my  son.  I  wish  much 
I  could  recoQect  the  words,  for  never  was  any  exhortation 
more  instmctivey  more  impressive,  or  fuller  of  wisdom  and 
kindness."* 

The  earl  of  Manchester,  in  his  private  report  of  these  visits 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  sorrowful  court  of  St.  Germains^  and  his 
promises  to  the  queen  and  her  dying  husband  in  behalf  of 
their  son,  mentions  the  resignation  of  king  James;  and  then 
^leaking  of  the  prince  his  son,  says,  "I  can  tell  you  that  the 
moment  king  James  dies,  the  other  will  take  the  title  of 

i  Dake  of  Berwick*!  Hmamri. 
*  Bedtol  of  ibe  death  of  James  IL  j  Chafflot  MS. 
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king  of  England,  and  vfSl  be  crowned  as  such  by  iho6e  of  St. 
Gennains.  The  queen  wiSl  be  in  a  convent  at  Chaillot  till 
the  king  be  buried,  and  the  P.  [prince]  at  the  duke  of  Lau- 
zun^s  at  Paris;  and  after  that,  they  will  return  to  St  Ger« 
mains.  I  doubt  not  but  the  French  wiU  call  him  rot  d?Angle* 
terre.  September  14.  It  was  expected  that  king  James 
would  have  died  last  night;  but  he  was  alive  this  mornings 
though  they  expect  he  will  expire  eveiy  moment,  being  dead 
almost  up  to  Ins  stomach,  and  he  is  sensible  of  no  pain/' ' 
James  retained,  however,  full  possession  of  his  mental  £eicu1. 
ties,  and  when  his  son  entered  his  chamber,  which  was  not 
often  permitted,  because  it  was  considered  to  occasion  too 
much  emotion  in  his  weak  state,  he  stretched  out  his  aims  to 
embrace  him,  and  said,  "  I  have  not  seen  you  since  his  most 
Christian  majesty  was  here,  and  promised  to  own  you  when  I 
should  be  dead.  I  have  sent  my  lord  Middleton  to  Marli  to 
thank  him  for  it.^'  The  same  day,  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Burgundy  came  to  take  their  last  leave  of  him,  when  he 
spoke  with  composure  to  both,  and  begged  that  the  duchess 
would  not  approach  the  bed,  fearing  it  might  have  an  inju- 
rious effect  on  her  health.' 

The  duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  an  attendant  on  the  death- 
bed of  his  royal  father,  James  II.,  says  that  his  sight  was 
weakened,  but  sense  and  consciousness  remained  with  him 
unimpaired  to  his  last  sigh.  "  Never,"  continues  Berwick,* 
*'  was  there  seen  more  patience,  more  tranquilhty,  and  even 
joy,  than  in  the  feehngs  with  which  he  contemplated  the 
approach  of  death,  and  spoke  of  it.  He  took  leave  of  the 
queen  with  extraordinary  firmness;  and  the  tears  of  this 
afflicted  princess  did  not  shake  him,  although  he  loved  her 
tenderly.  He  told  her  to  restrain  her  tears.  ''  Reflect,' 
said  he  to  her,  '*  that  I  am  going  to  be  happy,  and  for  ever. 
Mary  Beatrice  told  him  that  the  nuns  of  Chaillot  were  de- 
sirous that  he  should  bequeath  his  heart  to  their  commimity, 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  tribune  with  that  of  their  loyal 

^  Despatdies  of  the  earl  of  Manchester. 
*  life  of  James  JL   Stuart  Papers.  'Hemoirsof  the  Duke  of  Berwick* 
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foundress,  queen  Henrietta,  his  mother,  and  her  own,  when 
it  might  please  Grod  to  shorten  the  term  of  their  separation 
by  calling  her  hence/'  James  thanked  her  for  reminding 
him  of  it.  He  gave  her  some  directions  about  their  son, 
and  requested  her  to  write  to  the  princess  Anne,  his  daugh- 
ter, when  he  should  be  no  more,  to  assure  her  of  his  for- 
giveness, and  to  charge  her,  on  his  blessing,  to  endeavoiir 
to  atone  to  her  brother  for  the  injuries  she  had  done  him. 
Soon  after,  his  hands  began  to  shake  with  a  convulsive  mo- 
tion, and  the  pangs  of  death  came  visibly  upon  him.  His 
confessor  and  the  bishop  of  Autun  told  the  queen  ^*  that  she 
must  withdraw,  as  they  were  about  to  offer  up  the  services 
of  their  church  for  a  departing  soul,  and  that  the  sight  of  her 
agony  would  disturb  the  holy  serenity  which  God  had  shed 
upon  the  heart  of  the  king.''  She  consented,  as  a  matter  of 
conscience,  to  tear  herself  away;  but  when  she  kissed  his 
hands  for  the  last  time,  her  sobs  and  sighs  roused  the  king 
from  the  lethargic  stupor  in  which  exhausted  nature  had 
sunk,  and  troubled  him.  '*  Why  is  this  ?"  said  he  tenderly  to 
her.  ''Are  you  not  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  bone  of  my 
bone  ?  are  you  not  a  part  of  myself?  How  is  it,  then,  that 
one  part  of  me  should  fed  so  differentiy  from  the  other, — ^I 
in  joy,  and  you  in  despair?  My  joy  is  in  the  hope  I  feel  that 
God  in  his  mercy  will  forgive  me  my  sins,  and  receive  me 
into  his  beatitude,  and  you  are  aflSicted  at  it.  I  have  long 
sighed  for  this  happy  moment,  and  you  know  it  well ;  cease, 
then,  to  lament  for  me.    I  will  pray  for  you.    Farewell."' 

This  touching  adieu  took  place  four-and-twenty  hours  be- 
fore James  breathed  his  last.  They  forbade  the  queen  to 
enter  the  chamber  again,  though  he  asked  for  her  every  time 
he  awoke.  Mary  Beatrice  being  informed  of  this,  implored 
8o  passionately,  the  evening  before  his  death,  to  be  permitted 
to  see  him  once  more,  promising  not  to  allow  any  thing  to 
escape  her  that  should  have  the  effect  of  agitating  him,  that 
she  was  permitted  to  approach  his  bed.  She  struggled  to 
feign  a  composure  that  she  was  tax  from  feeling;  but  James, 
Although  his  eyes  were  now  waxed  dim,  and  his  ear  duU,  per- 
>  Recital  of  the  death  of  James  IL,  by  his  widow;  ChaiOot  M6& 
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eehred  the  i^Tigniali  of  her  soul,  and  iFhen  she  asked  him  if  he 
satkaxd,  replied,  ''  I  suffer,  but  it  is  onljr  because  I  see  how 
much  you  suffer.  I  should  be  well  content  if  you  were  less 
afiBictedy  or  oould  take  some  share  in  my  happiness/'^  She 
asked  him  to  request  of  Grod  for  her  the  grace  of  love  and 
perfect  resignation  to  his  will.  They  compelled  her  to  with- 
draw, and  she  passed  the  awM  interval  in  fasting,  watching, 
and  {oayer  alone  in  her  chamber.  When  all  was  over,  her 
confessor,  father  Ruga,  came  to  seek  her,  no  one  else  ventur- 
ing to  annoimce  to  her  the  &ci  that  her  husband  had  breathed 
his  last.  Even  he  shrank  £rom  the  task  of  telling  her  so  in 
direct  words;  but  requesting  her  to  unite  with  him  in  offer- 
ing up  some  prayers  for  the  king,  he  commenced  with  Subve- 
niie,  sancte  Dei,  ''  Oh,  my  God,  is  it  then  done?"  exclaimed  the 
queen,  throwing  herself  upon  the  ground  in  an  agony  of  grief; 
for  she  knew,  too  well,  that  this  was  part  of  the  office  ap- 
pointed  by  their  church  for  a  soul  departed,  and  pouring  out 
a  torrent  of  tears,  she  remained  long  unable  to  utter  a  word.' 
Father  Euga  exhorted  her  to  resign  herself  to  the  will  of  God, 
and,  in  token  of  her  submission  to  his  decrees,  to  say,  J^ 
vohaUas  tua:  'Thy  will  be  done/  Mary  Beatrice  made  an 
effort  to  obey  her  spiritual  director,  but  at  first  she  could  only 
give  utterance  to  the  word  '  Fiat.'  The  blow,  though  it  had 
80  long  impended  over  her,  was  hard  to  bear;  for,  in  vpte  of 
the  evidences  of  her  own  senses  to  the  contrary,  die  had  con- 
tinued to  cherish  a  lingering  hope  that  the  separation  mi^t 
yet  be  delayed,  and  she  scarcely  knew  how  to  realize  the  &ct 
that  it  was  ixxevocable.  ''As  there  never  was  a  more  perfect 
and  more  Christian  union  than  that  which  subsisted  between 
this  king  and  queen,  which  for  many  years  had  been  their 
mutual  consolation,'^  says  a  contemporary,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  them  both,  "  so  there  never  was  a  more  bitter 
sorrow  than  was  folt  by  her,  althou^  her  resignation  was 
entire  and  perfect.'" 

King  James  departed  this  life  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 

>  Bai«al  of  the  death  of  Jama  IL,  by  Us  widow ;  OHullot  MSS. 
s  ChaiUot  HS.;  Records  of  the  death  of  James  II. 
^Kimstzve  of  the  death  of  kxog  Jame^  written  hj  an  eye-witness  Sat  Urn 
vn&sofGhaittot 
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noon :  he  died  with  a  smile  cm  his  oonntenanoe.'  The  bitter- 
ness of  death  had  long  been  passed,  and  he  had  requested 
that  his  chamber  door  might  be  left  without  being  guarded, 
so  that  all  who  wished  to  take  a  last  look  of  him  might  freely 
enter.  His  apartments  were  crowded  both  with  EngUsh  and 
French,  of  all  degrees,  and  his  curtains  were  always  open. 
^'  The  moment  after  he  had  breathed  his  last,''  says  the  duke 
of  Berwick, "  we  all  went  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  saluted 
him  as  king.  He  was,  the  same  hour,  proclaimed  at  the  gates 
of  the  ch&teau  of  St.  Gennains  by  the  title  of  James  III., 
long  of  England,  Scodand,  Ireland,  and  Francei/'  The  earl 
of  Mancbrater  affirms  that  there  was  no  other  ^'  ceremony 
than  that  the  queen  waited  on  him,  and  treated  him  as  king; 
What  was  done  in  the  town,''  continues  his  excdlency,  ''  was 
don&in  a  tumultuous  manner.  Some  say  there  was  a  herald,  an 
Irishman.  Lord  Middleton,  &e.  did  not  appear,  because  thqr 
could  not  tell  how  the  title  of  France  would  be  taken  here^ 
had  they  done  it  in  form.  Lord  Middleton  brought  the  seals 
to  him,  which  he  gave  him  again.  Others  did  the  Uke.  I  am 
told  that,  before  the  French  king  made  this  dedaration,  he 
held  a  council  at  Marli,  where  it  took  up  some  time  to  de» 
bate  whether  he  should  own  him  or  no ;  or  if  he  did,  whether 
it  ought  not  to  be  deferred  fin*  some  time.  The  secret  of  all 
this  matter  is,  tiiat  in  short  there  was  a  person  who  governs 
here  who  had,  some  time  since,  promised  the  queen  that  it 
should  be  done.'  So  that  whatever  passed  in  council,  was 
only  for  form's  sake." 

When  the  royal  widow  came,  jn  compliance  iriQi  the  cere- 
monial which  their  respective  positions  prescribed,  to  offer 
the  homage  of  a  subject  to  her  boy,  she  said  to  him,  '*  Sir,  I 
acknowledge  yon  for  my  king,  but  I  hope  yon  will  not  forget 
that  you  are  my  son;"  and  then,  wholly  overpowered  by 
grief,  she  was  carried  in  a  chair  fiom  the  apartment,  and  so 
conv^ed  to  her  coach,  which  was  ready  to  take  her  to  the 
convent  at  ChaiUot,  where  she  desired  to  pass  the  first  days 
of  her  widowhood  in  the  deepest  retirement,  declaring  that 
■Kamtifvof  te  dttth  c£ king  Juim,  writtoi  bj  m  ^jis-wituM  te  te 
nimtorChamoL  'Madmede 
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she  would  neither  reoeiye  visitB  nor  compliments  £rom  any 
one.* 

Mary  Beatrice  left  St.  Grermains  about  an  hour  after  her 
husband's  deaths  attended  by  four  ladies  only^  and  anived  at 
Chaillot  a  quarter  before  six.  The  conventual  church  of 
ChaQlot  was  hung  with  black.  As  soon  as  her  approach  was 
announced  the  beOs  tolled,  and  the  abbess  and  kU  the  com- 
munity went  in  procession  to  receive  her  at  the  convoit 
gate.  The  widowed  queen  descended  ttom  her  coach  in 
silence,  with  her  hood  drawn  over  her  face,  followed  by  her 
four  noble  attendants,  and  apparently  overwhelmed  with  the 
violence  of  her  grief.  The  nuns  gathered  round  her  in  silence; 
no  one  offered  to  speak  comfort  to  her,  well  knowing  how 
tender  had  been  the  union  that  had  subsisted  between  her 
and  her  deceased  lord.  The  abbess  kissed  the  hem  of  her 
robe,  some  of  the  sisters  knelt  and  embraced  her  knees,  and 
others  kissed  her  hand ;  but  no  one  uttered  a  single  word, 
leaving  their  tears  to  express  how  much  they  felt  for  her 
af9iction.  The  tragedy  of  real  life,  unlike  that  of  the  stag^ 
is  generally  a  veiled  feeling.  "  The  queen,''  says  our  au- 
thority,' ''walked  directly  into  the  choir,  without  a  sigh,  a 
dy,  or  a  word,  like  one  who  has  lost  every  faculty  but  the 
power  of  motion.  She  remained  in  this  mournful  silence 
this  stupefaction  of  grief,  till  one  of  our  sisters" — it  was 
the  beloved  Fran9oiBe  Angelique  Priolo — ''approached,  and 
kissing  her  hand,  said  to  her  in  a  tone  of  tender  admoni- 
tion, in  the  words  of  the  royal  Psalmist,  'My  soul,  wiU 
you  not  be  subject  to  Go^?'  *Fiat  voluntas  tua*  replied 
Mary  Beatrice,  in  a  voice  stifled  with  sighs.  Then  advancing 
towards  the  choir,  she  said  in  a  firmer  tone,  '  Help  me,  my 
sisters,  to  thank  my  God  for  his  mercies  to  that  blessed  spirit, 
who  is,  I  believe,  rejoicing  in  his  beatitude.  Yes,  I  feel  cer- 
tain of  it  in  the  depth  of  my  grief.'  The  abbess  told  her  she 
was  happy  in  having  been  the  wife  of  such  a  holy  prince. 
f  Yes,'  answered  the  queen,  '  we  have  now  a  great  saint  in 

>  Stnart  and  Chaillot  MSS.     Anto-biograpby  of  tbc  Duke  of  Berwick. 
*  MS.  Narrative  of  the  visit  of  the  widow  of  James  II.  to  Chaillot,  by  one  o£ 
the  nunis  in  the  archives  of  France. 
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hearen/  She  was  then  conducted  into  the  choir^  and  all  the 
sisters  followed  her.  She  prostrated  herself  before  the  altar, 
and  remained  long  in  prayer/'  Having  eaten  nothing  since 
the  night  before^  she  was  so  weak  that  the  nuns,  apprehend- 
ing she  would  faint,  begged  her  to  be  carried  to  her  chamber 
in  a  chair;  but,  out  of  humiUty,  she  chose  to  walk.  "  M7 
blessed  Saviomr/'  she  said,  ''  was  not  earned  up  the  painful 
ascent  to  Mount  Calvary,  but  walked  to  the  consummation  of 
his  adorable  sacrifice,  bearing  the  burden  of  his  cross  for  our 
mns;  and  shall  I  not  imitate  his  holy  example?''  The  abbess 
and  two  or  three  of  the  nuns  attended  their  royal  guest  to  her 
chamber,  and  entreated  her  to  suffer  herself  to  be  undressed 
and  go  to  bed ;  but  she  insisted  on  listening  to  more  prayers^ 
and  complained  bitterly  that  the  solace  of  tears  was  denied 
her.  She  could  ngt  weep  now, — she  who  had  wept  so  much 
during  the  prolonged  agony  of  her  husband's  illness.^ 

**  She  sighed  often,"  says  the  nun  who  has  preserved  the 
record  of  this  mournful  visit  of  the  widow  of  James  II.  to  the 
convent  of  Chaillot.  ^'  Her  sighs  were  so  heavy  and  frequent^ 
that  they  pierced  all  our  hearts  with  a  share  of  those  pangs 
that  were  rending  her  own.  She  was  seized  with  fits  of 
dying  fieuntness,  from  the  feebleness  and  exhaustion  of  her 
firame;  but  she  listened  with  great  devotion  to  the  abbess, 
who  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  read  to  her  appropriate  passages 
from  the  holy  Scriptures  for  her  consolation.  Then  she 
begged  the  community  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  soul  of 
her  husband,  for  'oht'  said  she,  'a  soul  ought  to  be  very 
pure  that  has  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  Ood,  and  we,  alas  I 
sometimes  &ncy  that  persons  are  in  heaven,  when  they  are 
suffering  the  pains  of  purgatory;'  and  at  this  thought  the 
sealed-up  fountain  of  her  grief  was  opened,  and  she  shed  floods 
of  tears.  Much  she  wept,  and  muck  she  prayed,  but  was  at 
last  prevailed  on  to  take  a  little  nourishment  and  go  to  bed, 
while  the  nuns  returned  to  the  choir,  and  sang  the  vespers  for 
the  dead.'    Then  the  prayers  for  the  dead  were  repeated  in 

^  KamtiTe  of  the  lint  of  the  queen  to  the  oonvent  of  ChaOlot  after  the  dentil 
of  Jamci  II.,  hj  a  mm  of  Chailkt. 

'  The  anthor  of  this  biography  doee  not  connder  henelf  in  anj  way  reqxmaiUs 
ftr  the  aentinienta  and  theoloj^  of  either  Jamei  IL  or  hia  queen.    She  k  henelf 
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lier  chamber^  in  whidi  ahe  jdned^  repeating  the  verees  of 
emrj  psalm^  for  she  knew  them  all  by  heart.  She  b^ged 
that  a  prayer  for  the  conyersion  of  England  might  be  added 
£ir  her  saJie,  observing,  '  that  for  the  last  twelve  years  she 
had  been  at  St.  Germains^  she  had  never  omitted  that  peti- 
tion at  her  private  evening  devotions.' '' 

"  At  seven  in  the  evening  the  qneen  sent  for  her  almoner, 
and  after  she  and  her  ladies  had  united  in  their  domestic 
-worship  for  the  evening,  she  b^ged  that  the  writer  of  this 
record,  who  was  her  particular  fiiend,  and  another  of  the 
fisters  of  Chaillot  wonid  remain  with  her,  for  she  saw  that 
her  ladies  in  waiting  and  her  femme  de  ekambre  were  worn 
out  with  fttigue  and  watching,  and  made  them  all  go  to  bed. 
He  nuns  read  to  her  from  the  book  of  Wisdom,  and  the 
description  of  the  new  Jerusalem  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  occa* 
pation  of  the  blessed  in  that  holy  city,  and  several  other  pas- 
sages from  holy  writ,  that  were  considered  applicable  to  the 
time  and  drcnmstanoes.     The  queen  listened,  sometimes  with 
aighs,  and  sometimes  with  elevation  of  the  soul  to  God  and 
submission  to  his  decrees;  but  her  affliction  was  inoonceivahl^ 
and  would  scarcely  pennit  her  to  taste  a  few  moments  of 
repose.''     During  the  whole  of  the  Saturday  she  continued 
to  pray  and  weep,  and  from  time  to  time  related  the  particu* 
lars  of  the  illness  of  the  late  king  her  husband,  and  his 
patience.     ''  Never,"  said  her  majesty,  "  did  the  illustEioiis 
sufferer  give  utterance  to  a  word  of  complaint,  nor  make  a 
gesture  of  impatience,  although  Us  pains  were  sharp,  and 
lasted  more  than  fifteen  days.     He  accepted  his  sufierings  as 
a  punishment  for  his  sins.     He  took  all  the  remedies  that 
-were  prescribed,  however  disagreeable  they  might  be,  observ- 
ing, '  that  he  was  willing  to  hve  as  long  as  it  pleased  God's 
providence  to  appoint,  although  he  desired  with  ardour  to  die, 
that  he  might  be  united  to  Jesus  Christ  without  the  fear  of 
oflRmding  him  any  more.'     So  entirely  was  my  good  king 
detached  from  earthly  things,"  contiinued  the  royal  widow, 

a  member  of  the  dimt^  of  England,  and  rdatea  things  as  she  finds  them,  that 
Wag  the  duty  of  a  laognjjber,  notwithstanding  diffisraioes  of  opinion  on  many 
In^Qrtant  points^ 
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**  that  notwithstanding  the  tenderness  I  hare  alwajm  had  for 
him,  and  the  love  he  bore  to  me,  and  the  grief  that  I  must 
ever  feel  for  Lis  loss  during  the  rest  of  my  days,  I  assure  you 
that  if  I  could  recall  his  precioiis  life  by  a  single  word,  I 
would  not  pronounce  it,  for  I  belieye  it  would  be  displeasing 
to  God." 

After  the  royal  widow  had  departed  from  St.  Germains  to 
Chaillot,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening;  the  public  were 
permitted  to  view  the  body  of  king  James  in  the  same  cham* 
ber  where  he  died.  The  clergy  and  monks  prayed  and 
chanted  the  dirge  all  night.  When  the  body  was  c^iened  for 
embafaniug,  the  heart  and  the  brain  were  found  in  a  very 
decayed  state.  James  had  desired,  on  his  death-bed,  to  be 
simply  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Gtermains,  opposite  to 
the  di&teau;  but  when  his  will  was  opened,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  therein  directed  his  body  to  be  bniied  with  his  ances- 
tors in  Westminster-abbey.  Therefore  the  queen  resolved 
that  his  obsequies  only  should  be  solemnized  in  France,  and 
that  his  body  should  remain  unburied  till  the  restoration  of 
his  son,  whidi  she  fondly  hoped  would  take  place;  and  that^ 
like  the  bones  of  Joseph  in  holy  writ,  the  corpse  of  her  royal 
husband  would  accompany  his  diildren  when  they  returned 
to  the  land  of  their  ancestors.  The  body  was  destined  to 
await  this  expected  event  in  the  church  of  the  BenedictineS| 
&uxbonrg  de  St.  Jacques^  Paris,  whither  it  was  conveyed  on 
the  Saturday  after  his  demise,  about  seven  in  the  evening;  in 
a  mourning  carriage,  followed  by  two  coaches,  in  whidi  were 
the  ofBcers  of  the  king's  household,  his  chaplains,  and  the 
prior  and  curate  of  St.  Germains.  His  guard  carried  torches 
of  white  wax  around  the  hearse.  Hie  obsequies  being  duly 
performed  in  the  convent  church  of  the  Benedictines,  the 
body  was  left  under  the  hears^  covered  with  the  pall,  in  one 
<tf  die  diapeb.  So  it  remained  during  the  long  years  that 
saw  the  hopes  of  the  Stuart  fiunily  wither,  one  after  the 
other,  till  all  were  gone ;  still  the  bones  of  James  II.  re- 
mained  unburied,  awaiting  sepulture. 

But  to  return  to  Mary  Beatrice,  whom  we  left  in  her 
sorrowful  retreat   at   Chaillot,  endeavouring  to  sohoe  bar 
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grief  by  prayers  and  devotional  exercises.^  ''On  the  evening 
of  Saturday^  September  17th,  the  second  day  of  her  widow- 
hood, her  majesty/'  continues  the  sympathizing  recluse,  who 
had  watched  beside  her  on  the  preceding  night,  '^did  me 
the  honour  of  commanding  me  to  take  some  repose,  while 
sister  Catharine  Angelique  took  my  place  near  her.  At  the 
second  hour  after  midnight  I  returned  to  the  queen.  As 
soon  as  she  saw  me,  she  cried  out,  *  Ha!  my  sister,  what  hare 
I  suffered  while  you  were  away  I  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
describe  my  feelings.  I  fell  asleep  for  a  few  moments,  but 
what  a  sleep  it  was  I  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were  tearing 
out  my  heart  and  rending  my  bowels,  and  that  I  felt  the 
most  horrible  pains.'  I  made  her  majesty  take  some  nourish- 
ment, and  read  to  her  the  sohloquies  in  the  Manual  of  St. 
Augustin,  and  she  slept  again  for  a  few  moments.  Then  my 
sister,  Catharine  AngeUque,  told  me  that,  during  my  absence, 
her  majesty  had  done  nothing  but  sigh,  lament,  and  groan, 
and  toss  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  and  bemoan 
herself  as  if  in  the  greatest  pain.  We,  who  had  seen  the 
queen  so  resigned  in  the  midst  of  her  affliction,  were  surprised 
at  this  extreme  agitation;  but,''  continues  the  simple  nun, 
''  our  surprise  ceased  when  they  told  us,  privately,  that  the 
body  of  the  late  king  had  been  opened  and  embalmed  at  the 
precise  time  that  the  queen  was  thus  disquieted  in  her  sleep. 
That  same  night  they  had  conveyed  his  bowels  to  the  English 
Benedictines,  and  his  heart  to  us,  without  any  pomp  or 
noise,  u  secretly  as  possible,  for  fear  the  queen  should  hear 
of  it,  and  be  distressed.  Our  mother  had  received  particular 
orders  on  that  subject  from  our  king  [Louis  XIV.],  prohibit- 
ing her  fit>m  either  tolling  her  bells  or  chanting  at  the 
leception  of  king  James's  heart  within  the  convent  of  the 
Visitation  of  St.  Marie  de  Chaillot,  lest  it  should  agitate  the 
royal  widow.  The  young  king  of  England,  too,  had  expressly 
recommended  us,  by  milord  Perth,  to  take  every  possible  pre- 
caution to  prevent  the  queen.  Ins  mother,  from  having  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  time  of  its  arrival ;  but  the  sympathy  of 

*  MS.  Bcdtal  of  the  death  of  Jamen  IL,  and  tlie  visit  of  the  queen  to  the 
cmvent  of  Chaillot. 
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the  queen  defeated  all  our  precautioufl.  The  late  king  had 
good  reason  to  say  to  his  august  spouse  'that  she  was  flesh  of 
his  flesh,  and  bone  of  his  bone;'  for  when  death  had  rendered 
his  body  insensible  of  the  wound,  the  queen  had  felt  all  the 
pain  in  her  own  living  frame ;  and  this  was  the  more  to  be 
remarked,  since  she  knew  nothing  of  what  was  then  doing/' 
The  good  sister  of  Chaillot,  being  of  a  nuurellous  tempera- 
ment, has  made  a  miracle  of  'a  coincidence  very  easy  to  be 
accounted  for  by  natural  causes.  The  poor  queen  had 
scarcely  closed  her  eyes  in  sleep  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight, 
during  which  time  she  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  distressing 
exdtement;  while  the  occasional  deceptive  amendments  in 
the  king's  symptoms,  by  kindling  the  "  hope  that  keeps  aUve 
despair,''  had  added  the  tortures  of  suspense  to  her  other  suf- 
ferings, and  kept  her  nerves  on  a  perpetual  stretch.  Every 
one  knows  the  distressing  sensations  that  attend  the  first 
perturbed  slumbers  into  which  exhausted  nature  sinks,  after 
either  nurse  or  patient  has  passed  many  nights  of  continuous 
vigils. 

Early  on  the  Sunday  morning  the  queen  asked  many 
questions,  which  the  nuns  considered  a  confirmation  of  the 
presentiment  she  had  had  of  the  arrival  of  the  heart  of  her 
departed  lord.  She  said  she  knew  that  it  was  near  her;  and 
at  last  they  acknowledged  that  it  was  already  enshrined  in 
their  tribune,  near  that  of  the  queen,  his  mother.  She  spoke 
much,  and  eloquently,  that  day  of  James.  She  said  '*  that 
he  had  felt  his  humiliation,  and  above  all,  the  injustice  he  had 
experienced,  very  keenly;  but  that  his  love  of  God  had 
dianged  aU  his  calamities  into  blessings.  She  compared  him 
to  St.  Stephen,  who  saw  the  heavens  opened  while  they  were 
fltoning  him."  While  the  queen  was  at  Chaillot,  they  read  to 
her  some  passages  from  the  life  of  the  reverend  mother,  Anne 
Marie  d'Epemon,  the  superior  of  the  great  Carmelite  convent 
at  Paris,  who  had  recently  departed  this  life  with  a  great 
reputation  for  sanctity.  Her  majesty  had  been  well  ac- 
qnainted  with  this  rtUgteute,  whom  both  the  late  king  andher« 
self  had  been  accustomed  to  visit,  and  held  in  great  esteem. 
Mary  Beatrice  appeared  much  interested  in  the  records  of  her 
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departed  friend^  who,  before  she  took  the  halnt,  hid  refused 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Pohoid,  and  preferred  a  hfe  of  reK- 
gious  retirement  to  being  a  ^neen.  "  Ah  I"  exdaimed  the 
royal  widow,  "  she  was  right ;  no  ooe  can  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  the  choicey  when  we  are  at  hberty  to  make  it/'  Her 
majesty  told  the  community  that  she  had  herself  passionately 
de^red  to  take  the  veil,  and  that  it  was  only  in  compliance 
with  her  mother's  commands  that  she  had  consented  to  many 
her  late  lord.  '^  If  it  were  not  for  the  sake  of  my  childreo,'' 
said  she,  '^  I  would  now  wish  to  finish  my  days  at  ChaiUot.'* 
Other  duties  awaited  her. 

The  king  of  France  had  commanded  the  exempt  of  the 
guard  of  honour,  by  whom  her  majesty  was  escorted  to  Chailk^ 
and  who  remained  on  duty  during  her  stay,  not  to  admit  any 
person  whatsoever  to  intrude  upon  her  grief  during  her  retire- 
ment there,  not  even  the  princesses  of  the  blood,  though  Ade- 
laide dudiess  of  Burgundy  was  king  James's  gieat-nieoe. 
Among  the  rest  cardinal  Noailles  was  refused  admittance,  at 
which  the  queen  expressed  regret,  having  a  wish  to  see  him. 
When  his  eminence  was  informed  of  tlds,  he  returned,  and 
they  had  a  long  oonferenoe. 

On  the  third  day  after  her  arrival,  being  Monday,  Maiy 
Beatrice  assumed  die  habit  of  a  widow;  ''and  while  th^ 
were  thus  arraying  her,''  continues  our  good  nnn,  ''her  ma- 
jesty, obserring  that  I  was  trying  to  look  through  her  eyes 
into  her  soul,  to  see  what  effect  this  dismal  dress  had  on 
her  mind,  assured  me  '  that  those  lugubrious  trappmgs  gave 
her  nc  pain,  because  they  were  in  unison  with  her  own  £Bel- 
ings,  and  that  it  would  have  been  very  distressing  to  hersdf 
to  have  dressed  otherwise,  or,  indeed,  ever  to  change  that 
garb.  For  the  rest  of  my  life,'  said  her  majesty,  '  I  shall 
never  wear  any  thing  but  black.  I  have  long  ago  renonnoed 
all  vanities,  and  worn  nothing,  in  the  way  of  dress,  but  what 
was  absolutely  necessary;  and  Ood  knows  that  I  have  not 
put  on  decorations  except  in  cases  where  I  was  compelled  to 
do  so,  or  in  my  early  youth.'  "^  When  the  melancholy  toilet 
of  Mary  Beatrice  was  fully  completed,  and  she  was  dressed 
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Ifar  tlie  first  time  in  iridow's  weeds,  she  seated  herself  in  a 
fimteml,  and  all  the  ladies  in  the  convent  were  permitted  ta 
enter,  to  offer  her  their  homage  and  condolences.  But  CTery 
one  was  in  tears,  and  not  a  word  was  Bpckea;  for  the  queen 
sat  silent  and  motionless  as  a  statue^  with  her  eyes  fix^  on 
TBcancy,  apparently  too  mnch  aheorhed  in  her  own  unspeak- 
able  grief  to  be  amsdons  of  any  thing.  "  I  had  the  boldness,'' 
says  oar  simple  nnn,  ''to  place  the  emctfix  where  her  majesty's 
regards  were  absently  directed,  and  soon  all  her  attention  was 
centered  on  that  model  of  patience  in  saffiering.  After  a 
qoarter  of  an  hour,  I  approached  to  give  her  an  accoimt  of  a 
ccxnmissbn  with  which  she  had  chained  me.  She  asked  what 
hour  it  was?  I  told  her  that  it  was  half-past  four  o'clock^ 
and  her  carriages  were  oome;  that  the  community  were  wait* 
ing  in  the  galleiy,  and  a  chair  and  porters  were  in  attendance 
to  convey  her  to  her  ooach.'^  She  rose  and  said,  "  I  have  a 
visit  to  make  before  I  go/'  Then  bursting  into  a  passion  of 
tears,  she  cried,  "  I  will  go  and  pay  my  duty  to  the  heart  of 
my  good  king.  It  is  here;  I  fed  that  it  is,  and  nothing 
sludl  stop  me  from  going  to  it.  It  is  a  relic  that  I  have 
given  you,  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  venerate  it."^ 

The  more  enlightened  tastes  of  the  present  age  indine  us 
to  condemn,  as  childish  and  superstitioas,  this  fond  weakness 
of  an  impassioned  lover,  in  thus  dinging  to  a  portion  of  the 
earthly  tabemade  of  the  bdoved  after  his  spirit  had  returned 
to  God  who  gave  it;  but  it  was  a  characteristic  trait,  both  of 
tiie  times,  the  religion,  and  the  enthusiastic  temperament  of 
the  countrywoman  of  Petrarch,  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  Every 
one,  in  the  dmrch  of  St.  Marie  de  Chaillot  at  any  rate,  sym* 
pathized  with  her,  and  Mt  the  tragic  exdtement  of  the  scene, 
when  the  disoonsolate  widow  of  James  II.  in  her  sable  weeds^ 
covered  with  her  large  black  veil,  and  preceded  by  the  nuns 
singing  the  De  Profimdis,  approached  tiie  tribune  where  the 
heart  of  her  bdoved  consort  was  enshrined  in  a  gdd  and  ver* 
meil  vase.  ''  She  bowed  her  head,  dasped  her  hands  together, 
kndt,  and  kissed  the  um  across  the  black  crape  that  covered 
it;  and  after  a  siknt  prayer,  rose,  and  having  ai^perged  it  with 
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the  holy  water  without  a  tear  or  sigh,  turned  about  in  silence 
to  retire,  apparently  with  great  firmness,  but  before  she  had 
made  four  steps  from  the  spot,  she  fell  into  a  fainting  &, 
which  caused  us,''  continues  the  recording  nun,  ''some  fears 
for  her  life.  When,.at  last,  she  recovered,  she  was,  by  the 
order  of  her  confessor,  placed  in  a  chair,  and  so  carried  to  her 
coach.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  stay  longer  at  ChaiUot; 
because  the  young  prince  and  princess,  her  children,  had  need 

of  her  presence  at  St.  Germains We  have  seen  all 

this  with  our  own  eyes,''  observes  the  nun,  in  conclusion, 
''and  the  queen  herself  confirms  what  we  have  said  here,  as 
our  mother  and  all  the  community  judged  it  proper  that  an 
exact  and  faithful  narrative  of  the  whole  should  be  made,  to 
the  end  that  it  might  be  kept  as  a  perpetual  memorial  in  our 
archives,  and  for  those  who  may  come  after  us." 

Mary  Beatrice  returned  to  her  desolate  palace  at  St 
Gennains  on  Monday,  September  19th.  In  the  evening, 
the  prince  and  princess  rqoined  her  from  Passy,  where  they 
had  passed  the  mournful  interim  in  deep  retirement :  at  the 
country-house  of  the  due  de  Lauzun  a  tender  re-union  took 
place  between  the  sorrowful  family  and  their  fiedthful  ad- 
herents. The  next  day,  Louis  XIV .  came  in  state  to  pay  his 
visits  of  condolence  to  the  royal  mother  and  son.  The  widowed 
queen  received  him  in  her  darkened  chamber  hung  with  black, 
lying  on  her  bed  of  mourning,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
French  queens.  Louis  said  every  thing  he  could  to  mitigate 
h^r  affliction,  and  comforted  her  with  the  assurances  of  his 
protection  to  her  and  her  son.  William's  ambassador,  who 
kept  a  jealous  eye  on  all  the  proceedings  of  the  French  sove- 
reign with  regard  to  the  widow  of  James  II.  and  her  son,  gives 
the  following  notices  in  his  reports  to  his  own  court :  "  I  did 
not  go  to  Versailles  yesterday.  I  was  satisfied  that  the  whole 
discourse  would  be  of  their  new  rot  tPAngleterref  and  of  the 
king's  going  to  make  him  the  first  visit  at  St.  Germains, 
which  he  did  that  day.  He  stayed  but  little  with  him,  giving 
him  the  title  of  '  majesty.'  He  was  with  the  queen  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  rest  of  the  court  made  their  oompli- 
**^ents  the  same  day. — September  23.  The  French  king  made 
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the  P.  [prince]  the  first  visit.  Next  day  the  P.  [prince] 
letnmed  the  visit  at  YerBailles.  All  the  ceremonies  passed 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  at  St.  GermainSy  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  was  observed  with  the  late  king. — Sep- 
tember 24th.  I  can  perceive  from  M.  de  Torcy,  that  the 
French  king  was  brought  to  do  this  at  the  soUdtation  of  the 
queen  at  St.  Oermuns.  It  is  certain  that  M.  de  Torcy,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  ministers^  was  against  it,  and  only  the 
dauphin  and  madame  de  Maintenon,  whom  the  queen  had 
prevailed  with,  carried  this  point,  which  I  am  satisfied  they 
may  have  reason  to  repent  of. — September  26th.  The  will  of 
the  late  king  James  is  opened,  but  not  yet  published,  but  I 
bear  it  is  to  be  printed.  What  I  have  learned  of  it  is,  that 
the  queen  is  made  regent;  the  French  king  is  desired  to  take 
care  of  the  education  of  the  P.  [prince]  ;  that  in  case  he  be 
restored,  the  queen  is  to  be  repaid  all  that  she  has  laid  out  of 
her  own;  that  all  other  debts  which  they  have  contracted 
since  they  left  England,  and  what  can  be  made  out,  shall  be 
paid;  that  the  new  king  shall  not  take  any  revenge  against 
his  father's  enemies,  nor  his  own ;  that  he  shall  not  use  any 
forces  in  matters  of  religion,  or  in  relation  to  the  estates  of 
any  persons  whatsoever.  He  recommends  to  him  all  those 
that  have  followed  him.  I  am  told,  that  lord  Perth  is  de- 
clared a  duke,  and  Caryl  a  lord.^'^ 

The  information  touching  the  will  of  king  James  was  true^ 
as  &r  as  regards  the  power  given  to  Mary  Beatrice;  but  this 
document  was  dated  as  far  back  as  November  17th,  1688, 
having  been  made  by  him  after  the  landing  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  London  to  join 
the  army  at  Salisbury.  By  that  document  he  bequeaths  his 
soul  to  God,  in  the  confident  assurance  of  eternal  salvation, 
through  the  merits  and  intercession  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  without  a  word  of  the  Viigin  Mary,  or  any 
other  saint.  "  Our  body,'*  he  says,  "  we  commit  to  the  earth, 
and  it  is  our  will  that  the  same  be  privately  interred  in  our 
royal  chapel,  called  Henry  VII.'s  chapel.''  After  mentioning 
the  settlements  which  he  had  made, — first,  as  duke  of  York, 
>  Cole^B  State-Papen. 
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out  of  liis  personal  property^  and  afterwards  when  king,  as  a 
provision  for  his  entirely  beloved  consort,  qneen  Mary, — ^Le 
constitutes  his  dear  son,  James  prince  of  Wales,  his  sole  hdr, 
both  of  his  three  kingdoms  and  his  personal  property,  with  the 
exception  ctf  certain  jewels,  plate,  household  furniture,  equi- 
pages, and  horses,  which  are  left  to  the  royal  widow.  ''  And  we 
will  md  appoint  that  our  said  dearest  consort,'^  ocmtinues  his 
majesty,  ''  have  the  sole  governance,  tuition,  and  guardianship 
of  our  said  dear  son,  till  he  shall  have  fully  completed  the 
jfourteenth  year  of  his  age.'' 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  James,  after  thus  constituting 
Hary  Beatrice  as  the  guardian  of  their  son  and  executrix  of 
his  last  will  and  testament,  appoints  a  council  to  assist  her  in 
this  high  and  responsible  charge,  composed  of  the  persons  in 
whom  he,  at  that  date,  reposed  the  most  especial  trust  and 
ooniidence;  and  at  the  head  of  this  list  stood,  uncancelled, 
the  name  of  his  son-in-law,  prince  George  of  Denmark !  The 
duke  of  Newcastle,  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  duke  of 
Queensbuiy,  Cromwell's  son-in-law,  viscount  Fauconberg,  and 
lord  Godolphin  aro  there,  united  with  the  names  of  some  of 
the  most  devoted  of  James's  friends,  who,  with  their  families, 
followed  him  into  exile, — ^the  true-hearted  earl  of  Lindsay,  the 
marquess  of  Powis,  the  earls  of  Perth  and  Middleton,  and  sir 
Thomas  Strickland,  besides  several  of  those  who  played  a 
doubtful  part  in  the  struggle,  and  others,  both  friend  and  foe, 
who  had  gone  to  their  great  account  before  the  weary  spirit 
of  the  last  of  the  Stuart  kings  was  released  from  its  earthly 
troubles.  In  virtue  of  this  will,  the  only  one  ever  made  by 
James  II.,  Mary  Beatrice  was  recognised  by  the  court  and 
ootuicil  of  her  deceased  lord  at  St.  Germains  as  the  acting 
guardian  of  the  prince  their  sou,  and  took  upon  herself  the 
title  of  queen-regent  of  Great  Britain.  She  was  treated  by 
Louis  XIY.  and  his  ministers  with  the  same  state  and  cere- 
mony as  if  she  had  been  invested  with  this  office  in  the  only 
legal  way, — by  the  parliament  of  this  realm. 

The  first  care  of  the  widowed  queen  was  to  obey  the  death- 
bed injunctions  of  her  deceased  consort,  by  writing  to  his 
'^'^ughter,  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  to  communicate  his 
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last  patonal  message  and  admonition.  It  was  a  painful  duty 
to  Mary  Beatrice,  perhaps  the  most  painful  to  her  high  spirit 
and  sensitiTe  feelings  that  had  ever  been  imposed  npon  her^ 
to  smother  her  indignant  sense  of  the  fiUal  crimes  that  had 
been  committed  by  Anne,  the  slanders  she  had  assisted  in 
disseminating  against  herself,  and,  above  all,  the  base  asper* 
sions  that  princess  had  endeavoured  to  cast  on  the  birth  of 
the  prince  her  toother,  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  him  in 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  the  Britannic  empire.  Mary 
Beatrice  had  too  little  of  the  poHtidan,  too  much  of  the  sea* 
ditive  fedings  of  the  female  heart  in  her  character,  to  make 
deceitful  professions  of  affection  to  the  unnatural  daughter  of 
her  heart-broken  husband.  Her  letter  is  temperate,  but  cold 
and  dignified;  and  though  she  does  not  condescend  to  the 
language  of  reproachful  accusation,  it  clearly  imphes  the  feurt 
that  she  regarded  Anne  in  the  hght  of  a  criminal,  who,  with- 
out effective  repentance,  and  the  fruits  of  penitence, — sincere 
efforts  to  repair  her  offences  against  her  earthly  parent,  must 
stand  condemned  in  the  sight  of  her  heavenly  Father. 

MaBT  BaiTBICB  09  HOOZKA  TO  THE  PBIKCS88  AfSB  09  DeNHABK.' 

« I  think  myself  indispensably  obliged  to  defer  no  longer  the  acquainting  yon 
with  a  message^  whidi  ^  best  of  men,  as  well  as  the  best  of  others,  has  left 
with  me  fcr  yoo.  Some  few  days  before  his  death,  he  bid  mo  find  means  to  let 
yon  know  that  he  forgave  you  from  the  bottom  of  his  hearty  and  prayed  God  to 
do  so  too ;  that  be  gave  yoa  his  last  blessing,  and  prayed  to  God  to  convert  yomr 
heart,  and  confirm  yoa  in  the  resoliition  of  repairing  to  his  son  He  wrongs  done 
to  himself;  to  whidi  I  shall  only  add,  that  I  join  my  prayers  to  his  herein  with 
an  my  heart,  and  that  I  shaQ  make  it  my  bonness  to  inspire  into  the  yomig  man 
who  is  left  to  my  can  the  sentfaneati  of  his  father,  tor  better  oo  man  can  have. 

«  Sept.  27, 1701." 

If  Mary  Beatrice  expected  any  good  effects  to  be  produced  by 
the  stem  sincerity  of  such  a  letter^  she  knew  little  of  the 
human  heart,  to  which  nothing  is  so  displeasing,  in  its  unre* 
generate  state,  as  the  prayers  of  another  for  its  amendment. 

A  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Mary  Beatrice 
completed  her  forty-third  year.  The  anniyersaiy  of  her  birth 
had  always  been  kept  as  a  figte  by  the  exiled  court  at  St. 
Germains,  but  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  melancholy 

>  From  1i»  copy  in  Stankr  CSkrkli  life  of  Jamoi  n.  I  priiMi  ten  tlM  8^^ 
1C8&  in  George  lY.'s  poMession. 
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bereavement  she  liad  so  recently  sustained,  it  was  obsenred  by 
her  in  a  different  manner.  She  gives  the  following  account 
of  herself,  in  her  first  letter  to  the  superior  of  ChaiUot  on  her 
return  to  St.  (}ennains :  it  is  dated  October  6th,  just  three 
weeks  after  the  death  of  king  James.^  '^  My  health,^'  she 
says,  "  is  good  beyond  what  I  ever  could  have  hoped  in 
the  state  in  which  I  find  myself;  for  I  avow,  frankly,  that 
my  heart  and  my  soul  are  sad  even  unto  death,  and  th&t 
ev^  passing  day,  instead  of  diminishing,  appears  to  augment 
my  grief.  I  fed  more  and  more  the  privation  and  the  sepa- 
ration from  him  who  was  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life^  and 
who  alone  rendered  that  life  sweet  and  supportable.  I  miss 
him,  every  day  more  and  more,  in  a  thousand  ways.  In  my 
first  grief,  I  felt  something  like  a  calm  beneath;  but  nov^ 
although,  perhaps,  it  does  not  appear  so  much  outwardly,  I 
feel  a  deeper  sorrow  within  me.  Yesterday,  the  day  of  my 
birth,  I  made  a  day  of  retreat,  [spiritual  retirement  for  self- 
recoUection  and  religious  exercises,]  but  with  so  much  pain, 
and  weariness,  and  tedium,  that,  so  fax  firom  finding  it  a 
solace,  I  was  oppressed  and  crushed  down  with  it,  as  I  am 
also  with  the  weight  of  business;  so  much  so,  that  in  truth 
my  condition  is  worthy  of  compassion.  I  hope  the  Ood  of 
mercy  will  have  pity  on  me,  and  come  to  my  help ;  but  here 
I  feel  it  not,  nor  is  it  permitted  me  to  find  comfort,  either  in 
earth  or  heaven.  Never,''  she  says  in  conclusion,  '^  never  had 
any  one  so  great  a  want  of  prayers  as  I  have.  I  entreat  of 
God  to  hear  those  which  you  make  to  Him  for  me,  and  that 
he  will  deign  to  pity  and  take  care  of  me.'' 

Mary  Beatrice  was  now  a  widow  without  a  dower,  a  regent 
without  a  realm,  and  a  mother,  whose  claims  to  that  mater- 
nity which  had  deprived  herself  and  her  husband  of  a  throne 
were  treated  by  a  strong  party  of  her  former  subjects  Trith 
derision.  Although  the  subsequent  birth  of  the  princess 
Louisa  had  sufiiciently  verified  that  of  her  son,  renderings 
withal,  the  absurdity  manifest  of  the  supposition  of  the 
widowed  queen  upholding  the  claims  of  an  alien  to  her  blood 

*  Ineditod  letters  of  Haiy  Beatrice,  widow  of  James  II.,  king  of  England,  in 
the  archives  of  France. 
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to  the  piejudioe  of  Iier  own  daughter^  who  might  otherwise 
expect  to  be  recalled  to  England  as  the  next  in  the  royal 
suocession  to  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark^  there  were^  in- 
deed, those — ^Burnet  for  instance — ^who  talked  of  a  second 
imposition  in  the  person  of  the  young  Louisa;  but  the  strik* 
ing  likeness  between  the  royal  brother  and  sister  sufficiently 
indicated  that  their  parentage  was  the  same.  Maiy  Beatrice 
gives  the  following  brief  account  of  their  health  and  her  own, 
together  with  a  touching  allusion  to  her  departed  husband,  in 
ber  letter  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot  at  the  commencement  of  a 
aoiTOwful  new  year,  dated, 

"  St  Gennainsy  Jim.  lih^  1702. 
**  Ky  health  is  good,  and  that  of  the  long  my  wa,  and  my  daughter,  perfect^ 
God  he  thanked !  I  haver  had  nights  myself,  hat  that  does  not  prevent  me  from 
going  on  as  nsoal  every  day.  I  have  great  want  of  coorage  and  of  consolation* 
God  can  grant  me  these  when  it  pleases  him.  I  hope  that  yonr  prayers  will 
obtain  them  for  me,  joined  with  those  of  that  blessed  spirit  whose  separatioin  firom 
nune  is  the  canae  of  all  my  pain."^ 

The  first  step  taken  by  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  capacity  of 
guardian  to  the  prince,  her  son,  was  to  publish  a  manifesto  in 
his  name,  setting  forth  his  claims  to  the  crown  of  Oreat  Bri- 
tain as  the  natural  heir  of  the  deceased  king,  his  fiither.  This 
manifesto  produced  no  visible  effects  in  favour  of  the  young 
prince  in  England.  In  Scotland,  the  party  that  was  secretly 
opposed  to  William's  government,  and  openly  to  his  favourite 
project  of  the  union  of  the  two  realms,  perceived  how  power- 
ful an  instrument  might  be  made  of  the  youthful  representa* 
tive  of  the  royal  Stuarts,  if  they  could  bring  him  forward  as 
a  personal  actor  on  the  political  arena.  The  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton and  the  confederate  lords  having  organized  their  plans  for 
a  general  rising,  sent  lord  Belhaven  on  a  secret  mission  to 
St  Germains,  to  communicate  their  design  to  the  queen- 
mother,  and  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  her  to  intrust  them 
with  her  son.  From  a  very  curious  contemporary  document 
in  the  lately  discovered  portfolio  in  the  Bibhoth^ue  du  Boi/ 

iChaiDotMsa 
'  MS.  In  tliA  St.  Gcrmaioa  ooUectaon.  This  record  it  endoned,  "Papera  of 
mj  lord  Belhaven.''  It  is  endoaed  in  the  following  brief  note^  addrciMd  to  the 
carlofSeafleld:  "  My  lord,— The  paper  that  I  lend  yon  ia  the  aame  of  which  I 
ipoke  to  jcm  yeaterdaj.  I  am,  my  knrd,  &e.  C.  Hedoss."  Am  Hedgei  waa 
one  of  king  Williaia'f  aecretariea  of  etate^  and  the  earl  of  Seafield  principal 
▼OL,  n»  F  F 
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it  appears  that,  in  Nofvember  1701,  lord  BeUiaYeii  came  to 
I^Brifi  on  this  errand^  vhere  he  remained  three  months.  He 
liad  several  conferences  vith  the  earl  of  Middkton,  to  whom 
be  was  introduced  by  his  brother-in-law,  captain  John  living- 
flton.  Lord  BelhaTen  waa  naturally  regarded,  at  first,  wiUi 
ledings  of  distrost  by  the  exiled  queen  and  her  cabinet,  having 
been  one  of  the  most  subtle  of  all  the  instruments  empkjed 
by  William  in  bringing  about  the  revolution  of  1688.  He 
flUGoeeded,  however,  in  removing  the  unpleaaant  impression 
created  by  his  former  political  conduct,  by  professing  the  moat 
determined  hostility  against  the  Dutch  sovereign,  who,  instead 
of  paying  the  debt  of  gratitude  with  the  rewards  and  honours 
to  which  he  conceived  that  his  extraordinaxy  services  entitled 
bim,  had  n^lected  and  slighted  him,  and  perfenned  none  of 
bis  pledges  with  regard  to  Scotland.  ''  I  remember,''  says 
our  authority,^  ''  that  my  lord  [Belhaven]  said,  '  that  he  had 
sent  letters  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  that  he  acted  by 
bis  instructions,  the  duke  having  become  the  head  of  those 
who  were  fedthful  to  the  interests  of  their  countiy;  that  he 
bad  himself  been  hated  and  ill  treated  by  king  Wilham,  and 
that  he  had  now  an  aversion  to  the  cause  of  a  prince  who 
bad  so  greatly  deceived  the  nation;  that  the  yoke  which 
bound  Scotland  to  England, — for  he  could  not  call  it  a  union, 
—had  been  the  ruin  of  his  country;  that  he,  for  one,  was  for 
setting  up  the  claims  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  so  decided  a 
manner,  as  to  compel  the  reigning  king  to  acknowledge  him ; 
and  that  would  keep  him  in  check,  and  make  him  pay  more 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  andait  realm  ci  bis  an- 
cestors.' " 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1702,  Ids  lordship  had  a  private 
audience  of  the  queen  in  her  palace  of  St.  Germains,  to  wbom 
be  repeated  all  he  had  said  to  the  earl  of  Middletcm  of  the 
favourable  intentions  of  his  party  in  bdialf  of  her  aon.     He 

aecretaiy  of  *tate  for  Scotland,  there  can  be  no  doabt  of  the  anthentidiy  of  this 
doedmeDi,  which  most  haye  been  tnauniHted  to  Hedgea  by  aome  tnitor  in  the 
«abinei  of  Maty  Beatrice^  and  afterwards  intercepted  on  its  way  to  12ie  earl  of 
Seaaak^  and  brooght  ba^  to  St.G«rmaina,  whence  it  has  finally  ftnnd  ita  way 
into  the  BlbKoth^  da  BoL 
'  at  Genoaina  IffStOn  lord  BeDuefm's  Seciet  HianoD;  BlbGotheqae  da  Boi. 
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told  her,  that  ''If  the  prince  could  be  induced  to  embrace 
the  Protestant  reUgion,  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain  his  recall, 
cren  by  ihe  parliament,  as  the  recognised  successor  of  king 
William/'     He  represented  to  her  how  desirable  this  would 
be;  "for/*  said  he,  ''England  is  so  superior  in  force  to  Scot- 
land, both  by  sea  and  land,  that  unless  he  had  a  strong  party 
InEngland,  he  would  not,  as  king  of  Scotland,  be  able  to  con- 
quer  England.     The  prince  of  Wales,"  continued  he,  "has 
not  only  a  strong  party  in  England,  but  a  bond  of  alliance  in 
France  to  support  him  in  his  daims."^     Mary  Beatrice  was 
inexorable  on  the  subject  of  religion.     Even  when  lord  Bel* 
haven  assured  her,  ''that  if  her  son  would  declare  himself  a 
Protestant,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  party  would  proclaim 
him  king  of  Scotland  without  waiting  either  for  the  death  oi 
William  or  the  consent  of  the   English  parliament,^'   her 
majesty,  with  uncompromising  sincerity,  replied^  "that  she 
would  never  be  die  means  of  persuading  her  son  to  barter 
his  hopes  of  heaven  for  a  crown ;  neither  could  she  believe 
that  any  reliance  could  be  placed  by  others  on  the  promises 
of  a  prince  who  was  willing  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  to  his 
worldly  interests/'     Lord  Belhaven,  after  expressing  his  ex- 
treme regret  at  her  stiffiiess  on  this  important  point,  next 
piopoaed  to  her  majesty,  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
and  the  confederate  Scottish  lords,  "that  if  the  prince  adhered 
to  hia  own  religion^  he  should  at  least  make  a  compact  not 
to  sufTer  more  than  a  limited  number  of  Bomish  priests  in 
Ins  kingdom^  and  engage  to  make  no  attempt  to  alter  the 
establiahed  religion  in  either  reahn/^     This  the  queen  freely 
pxomiaed  for  the  prince   her  son;   and  then  his  lordship 
engaged,  in  the  name  of  his  party,  that  they  would  do  all  in 
their  power  to  oppose  the  English  parliament  in  the  act  of 
settlement  regarding  the  Hanoverian  succession.' 

It  18  interestiiig  to  be  able  to  unveil  some  of  the  secret 
feeimga  that  had  agitated  the  heart  of  the  royal  mother  at 
tins  epoch.  In  a  letter  to  her  friend  the  abbess  of  Chaillot, 
dated  February  Is^  she  says,  "  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you] 
that  for  several  days  past  I  have  slept  less,  and  wept  more^  than 
i0t.QeniiaiiiiMS.»BaifioClidqiiedaBoL  •  St  Gcnnaiia  MS. 
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I  have  done  for  some  time.  I  find  myself  utterly  over* 
whelmed^  without  power  to  find  consolation  either  in  heaven 
or  earth/' ^  She  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  pubUcation  of  some 
of  IciTig  James's  letters,  and  of  the  funeral  oration  that  had 
been  made  for  him  in  the  pope's  chapel  at  Kome,  where  lier 
kinsman,  cardinal  Barberini,  chanted  the  mass,  and  the  pope 
himself  sang  the  Libera.  ''My  health/'  continues  she, 
'^  thanks  to  Ood,  is  wonderfully  good,  and  I  b^  of  him  to 
give  me  grace  to  employ  all  his  gifts  for  his  sole  service." 
In  conclusion  she  says,  and  this  has  clearly  reference  to  the 
propositions  made  to  her  by  the  confederate  Scotch  lords, 
through  lord  Belhaven, — 

**  I  requert  some  particolar  prayen,  to  obtain  the  enlightenment  and  UfiBosg 
of  God  on  the  bnnness  which  we  have  at  preeent  on  the  tapis*  and,  when  it  u 
puthometome,  islikdytoaugmentmy  tnmhles.    ThiaiatoyoQiadfakne.*^ 

Lord  Belhaven  had  several  interviews  with  the  queen,  to 
whom  he  continued  unavailingly  to  urge  the  desirableness  of 
the  prince  conforming  to  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  leahDi 
over  which  she  flattered  herself  he  might  one  day  reign.  The 
queen  declared,  ''that  herson, young  as  he  was,  woiddratber 
die  than  give  up  his  religion ;  but  that  neither  he,  nor  the 
late  king  his  fiatther,  or  herself,  entertained  any  designs  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  church  of  England.  All  th^  desired  was, 
toleration  for  those  of  their  own  way  of  thinking,  which,"  she 
said,  with  some  emotion,  ''she  considered  was  only  reason* 
able."'  His  lordship  then  communicated  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  party  "that  she  would  send 
the  prince  to  Scotland,  in  which  case  they  were  willing  to 
raise  his  standard,  and  rally  their  followers.  At  present,  his 
xuone  was  all  that  was  known  of  hun ;  but  if  he  were  (met 
seen  among  them,  he  would  be  recognised  as  the  representa- 
tive of  their  ancient  sovereigns,  and  the  people  would  be  ready 
to  fight  in  his  cause."^  The  maternity  of  Maiy  Beatrice  iras 
of  too  absorbing  a  nature  to  allow  her  to  entertain  this  propo- 
sition. "  Her  son  was  aminor,"  she  said,  "  and  as  his  guar- 
dian, she  stood  responsible  to  the  late  king  his  faither,  and  also 

>ChamotM8&  *IUd.  *  Ma  BiUiotii^  da BoL 

*  State-Ptepen  in  the  BiUiotb^ae  dn  Boi 
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to  tbe  people  of  England,  who  would,  sho  doubted  not,  one 
day  recall  him  to  the  throne  of  his  forefathers;  but,  in  the 
interim,  ahe  would  not  consent  to  his  incurring  so  great  a 
peril  on  her  own  responsibiUty/^  She  had  been  persuaded, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  party  who  had  placed  the 
prince  of  Orange  on  the  throne  to  assassinate  her  boy  at  the 
time  she  fled  with  him  firom  England  thirteen  years  befores, 
and  this  idea  returned  so  forcibly  to  her  mind  on  the  present 
occasion,  that  she  could  not  conceal  her  uneasiness  when  the 
proposition  was  made  to  her;  and  thus  an  opportonity  that 
seemed  to  promise  much  was  lost,  for  she  preferred  the  per« 
sonal  safety  of  her  son  to  the  adyancement  of  his  interests. 

Maiy  Beatrice  gave  much  of  her  confidence  at  this  period 
to  lord  Caiyl,  who  had  been  her  secretary  when  duchess  of 
York,  had  followed  her  into  exile,  and  sacrificed  all  his  pro* 
-petty  in  England  for  the  sake  of  his  principles.  She  had  in* 
duced  king  James  to  advance  him  to  the  post  of  secretary  of 
state,  being  well  persuaded  of  his  fidelity.  He  was  a  person 
of  a  very  elegant  mind,  and  had  been  the  fiiend  and  earliest 
patron  of  Pope.  It  was  to  the  suggestions  of  Caiyl  that 
Pope  was  indebted  for  the  idea  of  the  unique  and  graceful 
poem  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  He  was  also  the  firiend  and 
assistant  of  Dryden.  His  talents  as  a  statesman  were  not 
equal  to  the  diflEicalties  of  his  position  at  the  court  of  St. 
Gemudns,  where  he  was  crossed  by  the  intrigues  and 
jealousies  of  weak,  violent,  and  wrong-headed  rivals.  The 
queen  esteemed  and  trusted  him,  and  that  was  sufficient  to 
entail  upon  him  the  envy  and  ill-will  of  the  rest  of  the 
cabmet,  who  ascribed  all  the  miscariiages  of  the  Jacobite 
cause  to  his  influence.  It  isstrange,  that  among  persons  who 
had  sacrificed  every  thing  for  their  principles  so  much  disunion 
should  exist,  especially  in  a  court  without  an  exchequer, 
where  all  service  was  performed  con  amore. 

Lord  Middleton  professed  to  be  a  Protestant,  but  in  his 
hours  of  relaxation  declared  that  he  believed  in  no  religion. 
After  the  death  of  his  royal  master,  he  fell  into  disgrace  with 
the  queen.  He  regained  her  confidence  in  the  following 
manner :   He  had  been  ill  some  time,  or  aflfected  to  be  so. 
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One  marmngy  in  great  agitation,  he  demanded  andienoe  of  the 
queen  at  St.  Gennains,  and  when  she  granted  it,  he  told  her 
'^  that  by  a  miracle  his  health  was  perfectly  restored;  for  be 
)iad  seen  a  vision  of  his  lost  master,  king  James,  in  the  night, 
who  told  him  he  would  recover;  but  that  he  owed  his  health 
to  his  prayers,  and  that  he  must  become  a  Catholic/'  Mid- 
dleton  amduded  this  scene  by  declaring  his  oonvendoiL^ 
This  was  attacking  the  poor  widow  of  James  on  the  weak 
point  of  her  character;  she  burst  into  tears  of  joy,  and 
received  Middleton  into  her  confidence.  He  abjured  tins 
Protestant  faith,  took  the  Catholic  sacraments  immediatdy, 
and  soon  after  ruled  all  at  St.  (jermains.  The  news  of  this 
conversion  was  communicated  by  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  fiiend 
Angelique  Friolo  in  terms  which,  though  they  may  elicit  a 
smile  firom  persons  of  a  calmer  and  more  rdlective  torn  of 
mind,  were  perfectly  consistent  vrith  the  enthnsiaatic  tempera- 
ment of  her  own  i — 

*  I  defer  not «  moment  my  dear  moUier,  to  send  yov  fhe  good  nam  of  ihi 
ooavetaioD  of  milord  Mid^eton,  which  I  haye  known  for  several  daya^  bofcit  mi 
not  in  my  power  till  yesterday  to  declare  that  to  yon  which  has  given  me  toch 
great  plearare;  the  only  one^  in  tnith,  of  which  I  have  been  eeniible  sinee  tlis 
death  of  oar  ninted  king,  to  whose  interoenion  I  cannot  hot  attnbnte  tkn 
miracle, — ^the  greatest^  in  my  opinion,  that  w«  have  seen  in  oar  day.  £ntmk 
oar  mother  [the  abben  of  ChaiUot]  and  all  oor  sisten^  from  me,  to  assist  me  in 
xetonung  thanks  to  Gk>d»  and  hi  praying  to  him  for  a  ^^mlnnumm  of  his  gxaet 
and  his  mercies,  which  are  admirahla  and  infinite.  I  will  teU  yon  the  partirnh» 
of  this  when  we  meet,  bnt  at  present  yoa  most  be  content  with  Wming  that  be 
left  OS  at  sefen  o^dock  yesterday  morning  to  go  to  Vnis,  to  p^it  bimsdf  into  ti» 
hands  of  the  tagenoit  of  the  EngUsh  seminary  thete  (who  is  a  holy  man)  ftr  sons 
weeks.  I  am  aboat  to  send  this  news  to  madame  de  Maintenon,  bat  I  hope 
to  see  her  to-moRow,  or  the  day  after,  at  St.  Cyr.  Let  as  confess  that  Ood  ii 
goodt  my  dear  mother^  and  that  he  is  tme ;  that  his  mercies  are  above  aQ  aad 
throogh  aU  his  woiks,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  blessed  fer  ever.    Amen/" 

At  the  time  of  king  James's  death,  Maiy  Beatrice  was  in 
arrears  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot  a  large  sum  for  the  annual 
rent  of  the  apartmoits  occasionally  occupied  by  herself  her 
ladies,  and  their  attendants.  The  mcmey  that  ^  would  fiedn 
have  appropriated  to  the  liquidation  of  this  debt  by  instal- 
ments, was  constantly  wrung  from  her  by  the  craving  miseiy 
of  the  starving  feunilies  of  those  devoted  Mends  who  had 
given  up  every  thing  for  the  sake  of  their  old  master,  king 
>StSm)0n»voLvL124ketseq.  »  ChaiUot  ICSS. 
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James;  and  she  knew  tliat  their  necessities  were  more  im- 
perative than  the  claims  of  the  compassionate  nuns,  who  were 
willing  to  wait  her  convenience.  Sometimes  she  was  able 
to  gratify  them  with  gifts  from  the  poor  remnants  of  her 
former  splendour  for  tiie  decoration  of  their  chnxQli.  Their 
gratitude,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  they  addressed 
a  letter  of  tiianks  to  her,  signed  by  the  supericv  and  all  the 
sisterhood,  appeared  to  her  sensitive  delicacy  so  much  more 
than  was  her  due,  that  she  addressed  the  following  affectionate 
letter  of  reproof  to  her  beloved  friend  Angelique  Piiolo  on 
this  sulqect.     It  is,  like  too  many  of  hers,  without  date : — 

"  li  it  poMble,  my  dear  mother,  that  all  your  good  feme,  and  the  friendship 
joa  hear  me^  should  not  have  led  yoa  to  prevent  dQ  the  thanks  from  onr  mother 
and  the  vest  of  the  commmnty  for  so  triffing  a  thing,  and  hare  spared  me  thi» 
shame?  I  eipecied  that  of  yoa;  instead  rfidiich  yon  havte  acrioosly  put  yoor 
name  among  the  others,  to  angment  my  confaaion.  Ton  knoir  my  heart,  my 
dear  mother,  and  the  derixe  I  hare  to  do  nracfa  ftr  yoa  and  othen^  to  whom  I 
owe  modi,  and  the  pain  I  fbd  at  doing  ao  little.  In  tnitli,  floy  pofcrtj  is  never 
more  keenly  ftit  hy  me  than  when  I  tibdnk  of  CSudllotb  and  if  I  ever  heeooas  xidi^ 
assuredly  yoa  woaU  all  he  the  ilxst  to  feel  it* 

Her  mi^esty  laments  that  it  will  be  a  month  before  she  caa 
see  her  friend  again. 

«'lBlteiMaBtnBab,'*shesayi^''IaeDdmydii]drentoyoa.  Itismydangktor 
who  win  give  yoa  this  letter:  si^  aometliing  to  hor  ibr  hor  good,  and  give  har 
aome  instraction.  Ah !  how  happy  I  shoold  esteem  myself  if  I  ooold  pat  her 
into  Uiehsiids  of  ft  person  who  httd  all  yoor  good  qnaUtics.  Beg  of  Gk)d  to  im(pir» 
aa  with  iHMfc  I  o^  to  do  fer  the  henefit  of  this  dear  danighter."  1 

>latographl0ttflnortb6qneen  of  JameaHi  C!haiIbt]I8& 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Qneen  Hazy  Beatrifie—Deoepiive  bopet  for  ber  M&^FiiDer's  Hbeb  on  her  » 
pabluhed<^Ceiirared  by  pArikment— Bill  of  attainder  against  bar  na— 
Attempta  of  tbe  lords  to  attaint  Maiy  Beatrioe— Beaisted  l^  the  oomiDoas- 
Her  pathetic  lettera— Abjuration  of  the  young  prince— Death  of  king  WiOiim 
— Acoesnon  of  qneen  Anne^-DangeroQs  iUneas  ok  Maty  Beatrice— Her  kttoi 
—Her  poverty— Alarming  progresB  of  organic  malady — Her  patience— Her 
timorous  policy — Maternal  weakness — Her  devotion  to  king  James's  maaaj 
"^Pretended  mirades — Queen  agoled  by  lord  Lovat — Sells  her  jewds  to  equip 
troops— Distrusts  lord  Middletoo— Her  snfieringa — CoDsolts  a  cancer  docM 
—Her  letter— She  prints  a  life  of  king  James— Sidmess  of  her  son-^Beatla 
in  her  household — ^Duke  of  Berwic^s  opinion  of  the  queen^Her  kindnes  to 
bim — Bespect  paid  to  her  by  Louis  XIV. — Sickness  of  her  son — His  reoovoy 
— £arly*promise  of  the  princess — Grand  ball  at  Marli— Bespect  paid  to  tbe 
royal  exiles— Betutn  of  the  queen's  malady — ^Dangerous  symptoms — ^Her  lettoi 
—Secret  correspondence  with  Marlborough  and  Qodolphhi — ^The  prince  attiios 
bis  nugority-^Life  at  St.  Qcimains — Merry  pilgiims— Boyal  baymsfcot^ 
Carnival  at  St.  Gennains. 

It  woidd  not  Iiave  been  difficult  for  a  mind  so  deeply  im- 
pressed  vith  the  yanity  of  earthly  greatness  as  that  of  Haiy 
Beatrice^  to  have  resigned  itself  to  the  all-vise  decrees  of 
^'  Him  by  whom  kings  do  reign/'  if  the  fact  could  have  been 
made  apparent  to  her,  that  the  sceptre  had  passed  from  the 
royal  house  of  Stuart  for  ever.  But,  in  common  with  those 
who  perilled  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  cause  of  her  son, 
she  beheld  it  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  the  calm 
moralist  reviews  the  struggle,  after  time  has  unveiled  all  mp- 
teries,  and  turned  the  dark  page  of  a  doubtful  future  into  the 
records  of  the  irrevocable  past.  The  devoted  partisans  of 
Intimacy,  by  whom  Mary  Beatrice  was  surrounded  at  St 
Oermains,  persuaded  her  that  a  peaceful  restoration  of  their 
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exfled  prince  was  at  hand ;  thejr  fancied  thejr  recognised  the 
retribative  justice  of  Heaven  in  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  his  rivals  had  been  swept  firom  the  wxsxxe.  The  fact 
was  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
mature death  of  the  childless  Maiy,  the  utter  bereavement  of 
the  princess  Anne,  and  the  inevitable  fidlure  of  the  Nassau- 
Stuart  line  with  William  III.,  the  son  of  James  II.  had 
become  the  presumptive  heir  of  those  on  whom  parliament 
had,  in  the  year  1689,  settled  the  r^al  succession.  The 
events  of  a  few  months,  of  a  week,  a  day — ^nay,  the  popular 
caprice  of  an  hour,  might  summon  him  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors. 

Who  can  wonder  if  the  heart  of  the  widowed  queen  oc- 
casionally thrilled  with  maternal  piide  when  she  looked  on 
her  two  fair  scions,  in  the  fresh-budding  spring  of  life  and 
promise,  and  thought  of  the  sere  and  barren  stems  that  inter* 
vened  between  them  and  a  r^al  inheritance?  The  nearest 
Protestant  to  Anne  in  the  line  of  succession,  Sophia  electress 
of  Hanover,  had,  with  a  magnanimity  rarely  to  be  met  with 
where  a  crown  is  in  perspective,  declared  herself  reluctant  to 
boiefit  by  the  misfortunes  of  her  royal  kindred,  generously 
expressing  a  desire  that  the  nation  would  take  into  considera- 
tion '^  the  unhappy  case  al  lepauvre  prince  de  Crolles/'  as  she 
styled  the  son  of  James  11. ;  "  that  he  might  rather  be  thought 
of  than  her  &mily,  since  he  had  learned  and  suffered  so  much 
by  his  father's  errors  that  he  would  certainly  avoid  them  all, 
and  make  a  good  king  of  England.''^  Sophia  had,  it  is  true, 
acceded  to  the  flattering  wish  of  parliament  that  the  Pro- 
testant succession  should  be  settled  on  her  and  her  fJEonily; 
but  her  scruples,  and  the  avowed  reluctance  of  her  son,  prince 
George,  to  quit  his  beloved  Hanover  to  reside  in  England, 
inspired  Mary  Beatrice  with  a  sanguine  hope  that  httle  con- 
test was  to  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter.  The  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  electress  r^arding  her  youthful  cousin, 

'Letter  of  tlie  electrcai  Sophia  of  Hasorer  to  Mr. Stepney,  enyoy  to  the  court 
of  Bnmdenbargfa,  quoted  in  one  of  ipcaker  Ondow**  marginal  notei  to  Bomet'a 
Hietofy  of  hie  Own  Thnes,  octavo  edition,  toL  iv.  pp.  48^^191,  from  the  original 
letter  in  the  collection  of  kttd  Hardwidn^  genenlly  called  <*  the  electreM  Sophia's 
Jacobite  Wtler.**^ 
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were  frequently  heard  in  England  at  tlie  commenceme&t  of 
the  last  centniy,  not  only  from  the  lips  of  those  with  whom 
attachment  to  hereditary  monarchy  was  afanost  an  artide  of 
faith^  but  from  many  who  dreaded  the  hofrora  of  civil  war. 
Sympathy  for  the  calamities  of  royalty  has  always  been  s 
characteristic  of  the  English^  and  there  was  a  romantic  in- 
terest attached  to  the  situation  of  the  widow  and  orphans  of 
James  II.  which  appealed  so  powerfully  to  the  sensibihties  of 
kind  and  generous  hearts^  that  the  Anglo-Dutch  cabinet 
resorted  once  more  to  calumny  and  foi^eiy  for  the  puipoae 
of  counteracting  the  revulsion  of  popular  feding^  which  wu 
&r  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  intervention  of  France. 
Scarcely  had  James  II.  been  dead  a  month,  when  the  noto- 
rious William  Poller*  publicly  presented,  to  the  lords  justices, 
the  lord  mayor,  and  several  ministers  of  state  a  book,  en- 
titled— 

"A  fttUdeiiKinsbiilkiiflttttheprefteiidedp^ 
Ifiury  Omj,  imdeninhly  proved  by  orjgiiiil  letters  of  the  kto  queen  end  otbo^ 
and  by  depoBitioDs  of  Beveral  penooe  of  worth  and  honour,  never  before  poUUhedi 
imd  a  particular  aooomtt  of  the  mnxther  of  Mrs.  Mary  Gray  at  Fkuis.  Hub^ 
leeommended  to  the  ooosidentaon  of  both  hoons  of  Btf nament.  By  WiOiaa 
Fuller,  genL"* 

William  Fuller  had,  for  many  years,  earned  a  base  living 
by  devoting  both  tongue  and  pen  to  the  fiatbiication  of  &fa^ 
hood  for  political  purposes.  He  was  a  kindred  i^irit  iritb 
Gates,  Bedloe,  and  Speke,  and  was  emj^yed  by  persons  of 
similar  principles  to  those  who  had  paid  and  enooaraged  than* 
The  book  which  peers,  magistrates,  and  ministera  of  state 
were  found  capable  of  reoeiying,  was  the  reprint  of  a  libel  on 
the  exiled  queen,  Maiy  Beatrice,  and  her  unfcnrtunate  son,  the 
malignity  dT  which  was  only  equalled  by  its  absurdity,  being 
a  new  and  very  marvellous  version  of  the  old  tale  of  her  im'> 
posing  a  spurious  child  on  the  nation,  who,  instead  of  bcang 
the  child  of  ^'de  brick-bat  wcman/^  as  before  assumed,  waB| 
he  now  pretended,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Tyroonnel  hy  * 
handsome  gentlewoman  called  Mrs.  Mary  Gray,  whom  ^ 
Tyroonnel  was  so  obliging  as  to  take  the  trouble  of  dioftr^ 

1  London  Posts  October  l7th,  1701. 
*  Sdd  by  A.  Baldwin,  at  the  Ozfind  Arms,  in  Warwick^teM* 
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ing  firom  Dublin  to  St.  James's-palacej  where  she  wbs  secieay 
brought  to  bed  of  the  pretended  piinoe  of  Wales/'  adding, 
''  that  the  said  Mrs.  Mary  Gray  was  conducted  to  France,  and 
there  mnrdered  by  the  command  of  Lonis  XIV.,  with  the 
consent  of  her  majesty,  during  the  absence  of  king  James  in 
Ireland/'  In  support  (tf  this  rcmanoe  he  subjoined  various 
forged  letters,  especially  one  in  the  name  of  the  exiled  queen, 
which  he  introduces  with  the  following  preamble :  ''  I  shall 
first  set  down  the  true  copy  of  a  letter  writ  by  the  late  queen 
to  king  James  in  Irehmd,  taken  from  Mr.  Crane  when  he 
was  apprehended  for  high  treason  at  the  Ship  tavern  in 
Graoechurch-street,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1690;  and  being 
writ  obscurely,  I  had  the  honour  to  make  the  writing  ap- 
parently appear  to  his  present  majesty,  his  royal  consort,  and 
several  noble  lords  then  present  in  the  king's  doset  at  Kensing- 
ton, by  the  steam  of  compound  sulphur,  &c.,  which  secret  was 
imparted  to  me  by  the  late  queen  at  St.  Germains,  in  order 
to  my  conveying  the  same  to  her  majesty's  chief  corre- 
spondents in  England/' 

The  only  assertion  in  this  mmstrous  tissoe  ai  absurdity 
worth  inquiring  into  is,  whether  William  and  Maiy  actually 
ccmmiitted  themselves,  by  personally  countenancing  the  bare- 
faced trick  of  affecting  to  steam  an  autograph  confession  of 
impoBiticm  and  murder  out  of  ''an  obscurely  written  paper,* 
for  the  purpose  of  vilifying  the  innocent  eonscNrt  of  the  undo 
and  &ther  whom  the^  had  driven  from  a  throne.  The  most 
revdting  libel  in  the  book  is  contained  in  the  statement,  that 
a  daughter  and  a  nephew  could  outrage  common  decency  by 
acting  openfy  as  accomplices  of  the  shameless  slanderer.  The 
indignation  of  the  commons  was  eidted  against  the  originator 
of  so  foul  a  charge,  and  the  house  finally  proceeded  to 
declare-* 

*  That  the  odd  Fuller  WM  ft  notorioQB  fanpoitov  ftdrnt^  and  ft  ftlie  leenMr, 
IwfiBg  wwntJiT^  their  m^eftiei  ftnd  the  got emment^  abiMd  the  hoos^  and 
fidadj  aocuaed  aereial  penoDS  of  hoDOiir  and  quality;  for  all  which  offcnoea  thej 
TQfted  an  addreaa  to  hJa  nuuertr,  to  command  his  attorney-general  to  prosecute 


1  Joarnali  ctf  the  HoiM  of  GonmoiM,  24th  of  FdnftiT,  iborth  year  0^ 
and  Kaxy.  toL  x.  p^  693;  Britiih  Mnaemn. 
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This  vfBs  done  acoordinglj,  and  he  uncienrent  the  disgrace 
of  the  pilloiy^  which^  to  one  so  insensible  of  shame,  was  no 
punishment.^ 

Those  who  are  fimuliar  with  the  journals  of  parliament  and 
other  documentary  sources  of  information,  are  aware  that 
Fuller  was  constantly  employed  as  an  official  spy  and  infoimer 
by  William  III.  or  his  secretaries  of  state;  that  he  suffered 
the  punishment  of  the  pilloiy  several  times  for  perjuiy  in  his 
base  vocation,  and  continually  returned  to  the  charge  with  the 
pertinacity  of  a  venomous  insect.     The  accusation  of  coire- 
spondence  with  the  exiled  queen  was  constantly  preferred  by 
him  against  persons  obnoxious  to  the  existing  government. 
Not  long  before  king  James's  death,  he  denounced  at  the  bar 
of  the  commons  several  members  of  that  house  as  confederate 
-   with  other  gentlemen  in  a  plot  for  restoring  that  prince,  in 
pursuance  of  which  treasonable  design  they  had,  he  affirmed, 
''  sent  letters  to  the  late  queen  Mary  [Beatrice]  in  a  mutton- 
bone.''     As  he  could  bring  no  evidence  of  this  charge,  the 
commons,  out  of  all  patience,  voted  him  ''a  common  nui- 
sauce."'     Fuller,  strong  in  the  protection  of  the  existing 
government,  Regarded  the  censure  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  as  httle  as  he  did  the  law  of  God  against  false 
witness,  and  republished  the  libel  against  Mary  Beatrice  in 
1701,  for  which  he  had  nine  years  before  been  branded  with 
the  strongest  terms  of  condemnation  a  British  parliament 
could  express,  and  suffered  the  disgraceful  punishment  of  the 
pillory.     It  was  obvious  that  he  had  been  suborned  to  rerire 
his  cruel  calumnies  against  the  exiled  queen  in  the  first  month 
of  her  widowhood,  in  order  to  rob  her  of  the  sympathy  of  her 
former  subjects  in  her  present  heavy  affliction,  in  preparation 
for  the  blow  which  the  magnanimous  nephew  and  son-in-hitr 
of  her  late  consort  was  about  to  aim  against  her  and  her  son 
at  the  opening  of  parliament. 

William  III.  was  at  Loo  at  the  time  of  his  unfortunate 
uncle's  death.    He  was  sitting  at  table  with  the  duke  of  Zell 

>  Bidph'B  Contmiiation,  rol.  ii.  p.  827. 

*  See  Ptoliamentvy  JounuUf,  SmQiletf  i  HisUny  of  £DgUu)d»  md  FtoiiamcsEtiiT 
History. 
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«nd  the  electoral  prince  of  Hanoyer^  dining  in  the  presence 
of  his  Dntch  and  English  ofiElcers^  when  it  was  annoonoed  to 
him  that  this  long-expected  event  had  taken  place.  William 
received  the  news  in  silence,  uttering  no  word  in  comment; 
but  it  was  observed  that  he  blushed,  and  drew  his  hat  down 
over  his  face,  being  unable  to  keep  his  countenance.'  The 
nature  of  his  secret  communing  with  his  own  dark  spirit,  no 
one  presumed  to  &thom.  He  returned  to  England,  put  him- 
self, his  servants,  and  equipages  into  mourning  for  king 
James,  summoned  his  parliament,  and  caused  a  bill  to  be 
brought  into  the  house  of  commons  for  attainting  the  orphan 
son  of  that  unde,  for  whom  he  and  his  htfusehold  had  assumed 
the  mockery  of  woe.  ''This  bill  could  not  be  opposed,'' 
sajs  Burnet,  ''much  less  stopped;  yet  many  showed  a  oold<> 
ness  in  it,  and  were  absent  on  the  days  on  which  it  was 
ordered  to  be  read.''  The  boy  was  but  thirteen,  yet  our 
amiable  prelate's  censure  on  the  coldaess  which  many  mem- 
bers of  the  English  senate  showed  in  such  a  proceeding,  is  not 
on  account  of  their  want  of  moral  courage  in  allowing  the 
bill  to  pass  by  absenting  themselves,  instead  of  throwing  it 
out,  but  because  they  did  not  unite  in  the  iniqmty  of  sub- 
jecting the  young  prince  to  the  penalty  of  being  executed 
without  a  trial,  or  any  other  ceremony  than  a  privy-seal  war- 
rant, in  the  event  of  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign.  This  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  king  William 
and  his  cabinet ;  their  next  step  was  an  attempt  to  subject  the 
widowed  queen,  his  mother,  to  the  same  pains  and  penalties. 
"  I V^  pursues  Burnet,  in  allusion  to  the  bill  for  attamting 
the  son  of  James  II.,.  "was  sent  up  to  the  lords;  and  it 
passed  in  that  house,  with  an  addition  of  an  attainder  of  the 
queen,  who  acted  as  queen-r^ent  for  him.  This  was  much 
opposed,  tar  no  evidence  could  be  brought  to  prove  that  alle- 
gation; yet  the  thing  was  so  notorious  that  it  passed,  and 
waa  sent  down  again  to  the  commons.  It  was  objected  to 
there  as  not  regular,  since  but  one  precedent,  in  king  Henry 
VIIL's  time,  was  brought  for  xt/'  The  right  reverend  his- 
torian ventures  not  to  expose  his  party,  by  mentioning  the 
>  Si.  SimoiL    DttigeM* 
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precedent  irliidi  they  had  shamed  not  to  rake  up  firom  among 
the  imqnities  of  Heniy  YIII/s  slaTish  parhaments^  as  a 
warrant  for  a  procednie  which  casts  an  mdelible  stain  on 
William  III.  and  his  cabinet^  the  precedent  being  no  other 
than  that  of  the  nnfiutnnate  marquess  of  Exeter,  whom  the 
mnrderons  facilities  of  a  bill  of  attainder  enabled  the  jealous 
Tudor  tyrant  to  bring  to  the  scaffcdd  in  the  year  1540,  with- 
out the  ceremony  of  a  trial.' 

This  illegal  attempt  on  the  part  of  William's  house  of  lords 
to  introduce  the  name  of  the  royal  widow,  jpar|Mir»i/A^,  into 
the  bill  for  attainting  her  son  by  the  insulting  designations 
of  ''the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  Mary  his  pretended 
mother/'^  is  an  instance  of  gratoitous  baseness,  unparallded 
even  in  the  annals  of  that  reign  in  which  they  sought  for  a 
precedent.  The  attainder  of  Margaret  of  Aujou,  and  her 
in£euit  son  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  by  the  victorious  Yorkists 
in  1461,  was  a  case  somewhat  in  point,  as  regarded  the 
position  of  the  exiled  queen  and  the  irresponsible  age  of  the 
prince ;  but  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  revolt* 
ing  barbiitisms  of  the  darkest  epoch  of  our  histoiy.  It  took 
place,  moreover,  during  the  excitement  of  the  most  ferocious 
dvil  wars  that  had  ever  raged  in  England,  and  was  voted 
by  steel-clad  barons  fresh  firom  the  slaughter  of  a  fiercely 
contested  battle,  where  40,000  men  lay  dead,  among  whom 
were  fathers,  sons,  brothers,  and  fidthful  followers.  Queen 
Maigaret  had  introduced  foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom, 
and  had  caused  much  Uood  to  be  spilt,  not  only  in  the  field 
but  on  the  scaffold.  Maiy  Beatrice  had  done  none  of  these 
tilings :  she  had  shed  tears,  but  not'  blood;  she  had  led  no 
hostile  armies  to  the  field  to  contest  the  throne  with  T^Diam 
for  her  son;  her  weapons  were  not  those  of  carnal  warfine. 
She  had  not  so  much  as  recriminated  the  railings  of  her  foes, 
or  expressed  herself  in  anger  ci  those  who  had  driven  her 
into  exile,  stripped  her  of  her  queenly  title  and  appanages^ 
and  not  <mly  viobted  the  fedth  of  solemn  treaties  and  unie- 
pealed  acts  of  parliament,  by  depriving  her  both  of  her  in- 
come as  a  queen-consort,  and  her  jointure  as  a  qneen-dowager 
'  JoomaliortheHoaMofLofdk  *  lUl,  snd  BurliaiiMntaiy  Hktoiy. 
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of  Qreat  Britain,  but  eren  robbed  her  of  her  private  fortune, 
the  aolid  eighty  thousand  pounds  which  she  brought  fiom  her 
own  country  as  her  marriage  portion, — conduct  that  appears 
disgraceful  to  the  national  honour,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
she  and  her  two  young  children  were  destitute,  and  depended 
on  the  precarious  charity  of  a  foreign  prince  for  a  home  and 
the  comnion  necessaries  of  Ufe,  and  that  neither  as  duchess 
of  Yoric  nor  queen-consort  of  England,  had  she  ever  done 
any  thing  to  forfieit  the  esteem  of  her  former  subjects.  She 
had  been  chaste,  prudent,  economical,  and  charitabk;  a  fond 
and  fSuthful  wife;  a  step-mother  against  whom  no  act  of 
nnkindness  or  injustice  could  be  i»oved ;  loyal  and  patient  as 
a  subject,  gracious  and  dignified  as  a  queen,  and  scarcely 
less  than  angelic  in  adversity.  Her  rdigion  was  a  matt^ 
between  herself  and  her  God,  for  she  never  interfered  with  the 
consciences  of  others.  Superstitious  in  her  own  practice  she 
might  be,  and  probably  was;  but  it  is  certain,  that  if  her  life 
and  actions  had  not  been  irreproadiable,  her  adversaries  would 
not  have  been  reduced  to  the  base  expedi^it  of  employing 
tiie  slanders  of  a  notorious  criminal  like  Fuller,  to  blacken 
her  with  charges  so  monstrous  and  absurd  that  they  defeated 
their  own  ends,  by  exciting  the  indignation  of  every  generous 
mind  against  the  wretch  who  had  been  found  capable  of  de» 
Tising  those  calumnies. 

The  commons,  though  well  aware  that  Fuller  acted  but  as 
the  hireling  tool  of  others,  in  thus  ostentatiously  calling  public 
attention  to  the  reprint  of  his  condemned  Kbel  oa  the  exiled 
queen,  which  th^  had  pronounced  ''false  and  infamous,*' 
summoned  him  and  the  printers  and  pubhshen  to  the  bar  of 
their  house  to  answer  for  the  misdemeanour;  and  regardless 
of  significant  hints  that  he  was  employed-  by  the  secretaries 
of  state,  came  to  the  resolution,  nemine  caniradicenie,  ''that 
Fuller,  having  taken  no  waruing  by  the  just  censure  received 
from  the  house  of  commons  24th  February,  1691,  and  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  him  by  just  sentence  of  law,  has 
vq>eated  his  evil  practices  by  several  felse  accusations,  in 
divers  scandalous  pamphlets,  this  house  doth  declare  the  said 
William  FuUer  to  be  a  cheat,  a  fidse  accuser^  and  incorrigiUe 
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rogae;  and  ordered,  that  Mr.  attorney  do  prosecute  him  for 
bis  said  offences/'^  In  this  vote  the  lords  also  concuned, 
yet  they  scrupled  not,  at  the  same  time,  to  abet  the  creatnres 
of  the  Dutch  sovereign  in  their  unconstitutional  proceedings 
against  the  calumniated  queen. 

The  commons  had  stoutly  refused  to  pass  the  attainder  of 
the  widow  of  their  old  master  as  an  additional  clause  to  that 
of  the  unfortunate  young  prince  her  son,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  derk  or  reporter  was  hardy  enough  to  risk 
the  loss  of  his  ears  by  taking  notes  of  the  stormy  debates 
which  shook  the  house  on  a  question  ^so  opposed  to  evezy 
principle  of  the  English  constitution  as  that  of  an  illegal 
attempt  of  the  kind  against  a  royal  lady,  of  whom  no  other 
crime  had  ever  been  alleged  than  the  faithful  performance  of 
her  duties  towards  a  deposed  consort  and  disinherited  soDj— 
duties  from  which  no  reverse  of  fortune  could  absolve  a  wife 
and  mother,  and  least  of  all  a  queen.  On  the  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary, this  desolate  princess  writes  to  her  spiritual  firiend  at 
Chaillot, — "  I  wiU  try  to  lift  up  my  heart,  which  is  in  tmth 
much  depressed,  and  well  nigh  broken.  Pray  for  me  near 
that  dear  heart  which  you  have  with  you  for  the  wants  of 
mine,  which  are  extreme.'^'  In  conclusion,  she  says,  ''  The 
news  fix>m  England  is  very  strange.  Ood  must  be  entreated 
for  them,  since,  literally,  they  know  not  what  they  do.''  The 
meekness  of  this  comment  on  the  vindictive  proceedings  of 
her  foes  appears  the  more  touching,  firom  the  circumstance 
y>{  its  having  been  penned  the  very  day  before  the  bill  for  the 
separate  a|;tainder  of  the  royal  writer  was  read  for  the  M 
time  in  the  house  of  lords,  February  12th,  o.s.  From  a  re- 
finement of  malice,  she  is  designated  in  that  instnunent, 
''Maiy  late  wife  of  the  late  king  James.'''  The  title  of 
queen-dowager  was,  of  course,  denied  her  by  the  sotereign 

*  See  JonnuilB  of  Mh  Lords  and  Commons,  thirteenth  year  of  Wmiam  m. 

*  Inedited  letter  of  the  widow  of  James  IL  to  Fnmfoise  Angeli^pie  Friok^  it 
the  arohiTes  of  France:  ChaOlotMSS. 

'  See  Jonmab  of  the  House  of  Conunooa.  The  penrerskms,  iwasu&MU,  ts^ 
misrepresentations  in  the  nnfoithM  account  g^en  by  Inshop  Bmiet  cf  tbii 
transaction,  have  heen  too  MIy  exposed  by  Ralph,  and  since  hy  Ihe  Mute  eon* 
tiaaator  of  Mackintosh,  to  regnire  oomment  hero, 
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wbo  had  appropriated  her  dower,  and  whose  design  it  was  to 
deprive  her  also  of  the  reverence  attached  to  royalty.  The 
'  widow '  of  the  late  king  James  he  dared  not  call  her,  for 
there  was  something  touching  in  that  description :  it  came 
too  dose  to  her  sad  case,  and  in  six  simple  words  told  the 
stoiy  of  her  past  greatness  and  her  present  calamities  with 
irresistible  pathos.  They  had  attainted  a  boy  of  thirteen^ 
''  the  only  son  of  lus  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow,''  and  had 
been  their  qaeen ;  and  they,  the  peers  of  England,  were  re- 
quired to  attaint  her  also,  but  not  by  her  true  description, — 
not  as  Mary  the  widow,  but  as  '^  Mary  the  hie  trife  of  the 
late  king  James,'''  the  violation  of  the  English  language  in 
this  subtle  definition  being  less  remarkable,  considering  that 
the  measure  originated  with  a  Dutchman,  than  the  profound 
observation  of  the  susceptibilities  of  the  human  heart  which 
it  denotes,  and  the  careful  avoidance  of  the  use  of  titles  cal- 
culated to  inspire  reverence  or  compassion.  The  name  of 
'  widow '  contains  in  itself  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  sjrmpathies 
of  Christian  men  and  gentlemen  for  pity  and  protection. 
The  apostle  has  said,  '^  Honour  such  widows  as  be  widows 
indeed;"  and  such  they  all  knew  full  well  was  the  desolate 
and  oppressed  relict  of  their  deposed  sovereign.  Noblemen 
there  were  in  that  house,  as  well  as  peers,  some  of  whom 
remembered  Maiy  Beatrice  in  her  early  charms  and  inno- 
cence, when  she  first  appeared  as  the  bride  of  their  royal 
admiral;  many  had  bowed  the  knee  before  her,  a  few  years 
later,  on  the  day  of  her  consecration  as  their  queen ;  when^ 
if  any  one  of  them  had  been  told  that  he  would  hereafter, 
to  please  a  foreign  master,  unite  in  subjecting  her  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  a  bill  of  attainder,  he  would  perhaps  have 
repUed  in  the  words  of  Hazael,  '^  Is  then  thy  servant  a  dog^ 
that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?"  The  dangerous  contingency 
of  awakening  chivalric  feelings  or  compunctious  recollections 
in  the  hearts  of  that  assembly  was  avoided ;  the  sacred  names 
of  queen  and  widow  were  denied. 

The  question  was  finally  put,  for  the  third  time,  on  tho 
20th  of  February  in  the  house  of  lords,  "  whether  the  bill 

'  JourmJf  of  the  Hoqm  of  Lordf. 
VOL.  VI.  O  Q 
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for  attainting  Mary,  late  wife  6i  the  late  king  James^  of  higb 
treason^  shoold  paaa^''  and  to  the  eternal  dii^zace  of  those 
peers  who  either  supported  it  by  thear  votes^  or  by  abaeating 
themselTes  from  the  house  on  that  oecaaicxi  allowed  the 
iniquity  to  be  perpetrated,  it  was  canied  in  the  affirmatife. 
Twenty  peers,  howe?«r,  amoi^  whom  the  name  of  ComptQii 
biahop  of  London  is  indnded,  had  the  manliness  to  aiter  a 
protest  against  the  vote  as  iU^al,  "  because  there  was  do 
pRKtf  of  the  aU^ationft  in  the  bill  ao  muck  as  offered,  aad 
that  it  mi^  be  a  dangerous  pvecedent.''^  The  cnxBamom, 
when  the  bill  was  sent  down  to  them,  treated  it  withineSahk 
contempt :  they  did  not  so  much  afr  put  it  to  the  question, 
but  throwing  it  under  their  taUe,  consigned  it  to  oblivion.^ 
That  such  a  bill  could  pass  a  British  house  of  lords  must  be 
attribntaUe  to  the  absanoe  of  those  noblemen  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  royal  Stuarts  into  enle,  die  number  of  timoimis 
peers  oyer  whom  the  terror  of  anwst  and  impeachment  hmig, 
andakotothefiu^that  several  fi»eigners  had  been  naturalised 
and  elevated  to  the  peerage  hy  king  Williami  whose  votes 
were  at  his  command, 

Maiy  Beatrice  writes  on  the  25th  of  the  same  Febroaiyi 
N.  s.  (while  the  question  was  still  before  the  lorda^)  to  the 
lAbess  of  ChaiUoty  in  increasEDg  depression  of  mind : — 

*  The  oiBun  of  which  I  gpoke  in  Bqr  last  letter  ate  not  domeitic  tSurSywhUi 
go  on  well  enough  at  present,  bat  matters  of  great  unportance.  I  hope  they 
will  be  concluded  next  week.  I  onght  to  go  to  Marii  on  Thursday,  bat  1  bope 
tx>  be  free  to  come  to  yon  on  Mondny,  to  open  my  poor  heart  and  rest  mj  bo^. 
All  those  who  an  about  me  are  oonvinoed  of  my  need  of  it.  They  all  pity  ice 
greatly,  and  my  son  is  the  foremost  to  recommend  me  to  take  this  little  joomff. 
I  believe  that  our  dear  mother  and  sisters  win  be  very  glad  of  it»  and  that  ths 
hdovied  oomi^p^  will  pareparo  the  spartmsnt  with  pfeairare."' 

Among  the  Stoart  papers  in  the  hdtd  de  Sonbise,  there  is 
one  extremely  touching :  it  is  an  agitated  scrawl  in  the  well- 
known  autograph  of  the  qneen^  in  which  she  has  trandsted 
tilie  act  of  parliament  passed  under  the  inflnenoe  of  William 
m.^  attainting  her  son  of  high  treason  by  the  designation 
''of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.''     It  is  endoned  tfaua^  in 

t  JoQinab  of  the  Hoose  of  Lords. 
3  PailkmeBtMy  Sstory.     Balph's  History  of  England.    Gonlinnatifan  ot 
^^'^^^Q^^t^^  *Ineditodleite»QfMax7  Beatrice^  in  the  archiyes  of  France| 

I 
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another  hand ; — "  1702.  Quelles  femlles  qui  paraissent  (criter 
de  la  main  de  la  reine  tFAngleterre,  vettfe  de  Jacgttes  11., 
canienani  cqpie  de  Facte  pour  la  conmcium  du  crime  de  haute 
trahieon  du  putattv  prince  de  OaUea,  {le  rot  Jacques  IILy^ 
The  agony  with  which  the  widowed  queen  has  translated  this 
last  injury  of  William  against  her  child  is  apparent  in  the 
writing,  which  is  crooked,  hnrried,  and  illegible.  The  attempt 
to  sabject  herself  to  the  same  pains  and  penalties  to  which, 
the  yonng  prince  had  been  rendered  liable,  is  unnoticed;  it 
was  the  arrow  that  had  been  aimed  at  her  son  which  pierced 
the  heart  of  the  fond  mother.  Proud  and  sensitire  as  Mary 
Beatrice  was  by  nature,  the  insults  and  ralumnies  with  which 
she  had  been  assailed  must  have  been  keenly  felt,  but  her 
personal  wrongs  are  inyariably  passed  over  in  silence.  In 
one  of  her  letters  to  her  friend  Angehque  Piiolo,  without 
date,  but  eiridently  written  at  this  agitating  period,  she  says, — 

*I  bote  need  of  eouoktioii,  fbr  I  am  orenrhefaned  with  dlstren,  and  thew 
ftedi  lAuv  me  yery  diaigreeaUe.  Alas !  thej  me  newer  otherwise  for  me.. 
Entreat  of  Qod,  my  dear  mother,  that  he  would  g^rant  me  gifts  and  graces  to 
Ixar  them;  bat^  above  all,  thoM  of  wisdom  of  ooondl  and  of  strength,  whereof  I 
am  at  picwnt  in  looh  extreme  want.*" 

After  some  allusion  to  the  prospect  of  public  affairs  in  France, 
which  she  considered  &Yourable  to  the  cause  of  her  son,  she 
gives  the  following  particulars  of  her  own  state  : — 

« Another  consolation  is,  that  my  health  ia  as  good  as  yon  could  wish  for  me. 
Considering  how  deeply  my  nudady  is  seated,  it  certainly  does  not  increase;  and 
if  tbsre  be  any  chai^  it  ia  rather  an  amendment  I  eat  well  I  have  depfc 
better  finr  the  last  fifteen  days,  althongh,  assuredly,  my  heart  is  not  tranqnil;  bat 
God  can  do  all.  He  turns  and  disposes  us  as  he  pleues.  He  mingles  the  good 
and  in  aooording  to  his  holy,  and  always  jnst  and  adorable  wiD,  to  which  I 
would  confimn,  in  all  and  thxough  all,  and  against  the  struggle  of  my  own  sinftal 
inctination. 

^  We  hare  been  to  Marli  on  the  Feast  of  Kings,  and  the  king  [Louis  XIV.] 
came  berc  three  days  after.    He  is  always  full  of  kindness  and  firicndship  fbr  ua. 

Adieu,  my  dear  mother,  till  Saturday,  eight  days  hence,  in  the  evenin^^ 

when  Ihope  to  embrace  you,  and  to  baye  more  time  to  convene  with  you  during 
this  journey  than  I  had  in  the  last.  My  poor  heart  ia  oppressed  and  bursting, 
bat  not  the  less  yours."* 

It  was  the  act  of  parHament  enforcmg  an  oath  for  the 

*  Autograph  letter  of  the  widowed  queen  of  James  II.,  in  the  archiveB  of 
Ftaaee;  Cbaillot  MSS. 

*  Autograph  letter,  dated  St.  Germaina  ;  ChoiUot  MSS. 
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abjuration  of  the  young  prince,  her  son,  that  so  greatly  de» 
pressed  and  agitated  the  heart  of  Maiy  Beatrice.  The  mea- 
sure was  strongly  opposed  in  the  house  of  commons^  and 
much  diplomacy  was  practised  there  to  throw  the  bill  out  by 
subtle  amendments,  in  order  to  gain  time ;  but  the  Jacobite 
party  were  out-manoeuvred,  and  it  passed  the  lords.  The 
council  ordered  a  special  commission  to  be  prepared  for  gir- 
ing  the  royal  assent  to  it  without  delay,  the  forms  requiiin^ 
it  to  be  signed  by  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  keeper 
and  the  clerks  of  the  parliament.  The  awful  thought,  "Je 
tire  vers  ma  fin"  occupied  the  mind  of  the  expiring  monarch 
before  the  deputation  arrived  at  Kensington-palace,  and  it  vas 
many  hours  ere  they  could  obtain  admission  into  his  presence. 
The  pause  was  of  no  common  interest ;  the  fortunes  of  the 
two  rival  claimants  of  the  crown  hung  on  the  event.  Parlia- 
ment remained  sitting,  and  the  Jacobite  party,  well  aware 
that  William  was  not  in  a  state  to  be  troubled  with  business, 
raised  a  cry  for  adjournment,  hoping  that  the  bill  would  be 
lost  by  the  demise  of  the  sovereign ;  but  a  message  from  the 
lords  prevented  their  plan  &om  being  carried  into  efiPect.  The 
deputation,  meantime,  entered  the  royal  chamber,  but  Wil- 
liam's nerveless  hand  being  incapable  of  giving  effect  to  the 
last  ofiSce  of  hatred,  which  survived  the  corporeal  powers  of 
sinking  nature,  by  signing  the  bill,  the  fac-simile  stamp  vas 
affixed  in  his  presence.  This  was  the  last  regnal  act  of 
William's  life,  of  which  it  might  truly  be  said, — '  the  end 
crowns  the  work/  He  expired  the  next  day,  March  8th, 
1702,  having  survived  his  unfortunate  uncle,  James  II, 
scarcely  six  months. 

This  event  had  been  long  expected  and  eagerly  anticipated 
by  the  friends  of  the  exiled  royal  family,  as  the  epoch  of  a 
counter-revolution  in  favour  of  the  son  of  James  II.  Burnet 
complains  that  the  young  prince  had  a  strong  party  in  Eng- 
land, who  were  eager  to  place  him  on  the  throne.*  In  Scot- 
land, the  dread  of  a  popish  sovereign  had  become  secondair  to 
the  fear  of  seeing  the  ancient  realm  degraded  into  a  province 
to  England,  The  health  of  the  representative  of  the  royal 
*  Histoiy  of  liis  Own  Times. 
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Stuarts  had  been  publicly  drunk  by  the  title  of  James  VIII., 
and  that  of  Mary  Beatrice  as  '^the  queen-mother;^'  Ireland 
only  required  a  leader  to  rise  and  proclaim  her  son  firom  one 
end  of '  the  green  isle'  to  the  other  as  James  III. ;  yet  Anne 
Bucoeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  three  realms  on  the  death  of 
William  III.  as  peacefully  as  if  there  had  been  no  such  per- 
son in  existence  as  a  brother,  Tf  horn  a  closely  balanced  moiety 
of  her  subjects  considered  their  king  dejure.  That  no  effort 
was  made  in  behalf  of  that  prince  by  the  Jacobite  party,  sti- 
mulated by  the  regent-court  of  St.  Germains,  and  supported 
by  his  powerful  allies,  the  kindred  monarchs  of  France  and 
Spain,  has  been  regarded  as  an  inexplicable  mystery,  but,  like 
many  other  historical  problems,  may  be  explained  by  a  httle 
research.  From  the  inedited  Chaillot  correspondence,  it  ap- 
pears that  Mary  Beatrice,  overwhehned  with  the  difficulties 
and  perplexities  of  her  position,  and,  above  all,  with  the  feverish 
excitement  of  the  crisis,  was  attacked  with  a  dangerous  illness 
just  before  the  death  of  William,  which  brought  her  to  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  and  completely  incapacitated  her  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  deliberations  of  her  council  on  the 
momentous  question  of  what  ought  to  be  done  with  regard  to 
lier  son's  didms  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Her  Ufe 
depended  on  her  being  kept  quiet,  on  account  of  the  violent 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  other  alarming  symptoms  with 
which  her  illness  was  accompanied.  Her  cabinet,  torn  with 
conflicting  jealousies  and  passions,  could  agree  on  nothing, 
«o  of  course  nothing  was  done;  and  before  she  was  in  a 
state  to  decide  between  the  opposing  counsels  of  the  rival 
ministers,  Middleton  and  Perth,  her  step-daughter  Anne  was 
peacefully  settled  on  the  throne,  and  the  hopes  of  royalty  were 
for  ever  lost  to  her  son  and  his  descendants,  llie  conva- 
lescence of  Mary  Beatrice  was  tedious,  and  her  recovery  was 
impeded  by  the  fasts  and  other  austerities  which  she  prac- 
tised, till  her  spiritual  director,  father  Ruga,  was  compelled 
to  interfere,  as  we  find  by  a  letter  fix>m  that  ecclesiastic  to 
madame  Priolo,  dated  March  15th;  in  which  he  says,  '^  that 
lie  has  given  the  ladies  Strickland  and  Molza  to  understand 
the  opinions  of  her  maje&t/s  physidana  and  surgeons  on  thia 
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sabject,  and  that  be  shall  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for  fte 
preserration  of  a  health  so  preciooB.  However,^  ccmtmiies 
he,  "ihe  queen  baa  desisted  from  the  mollification  of  her 
body  in  obedienoe  to  tiiose  counseb^  and  is  fidlowing  the 
orders  of  her  physicians  and  my  directions.  She  has  begim 
to  go  out  for  a  walk  after  dinner,  and  they  have  taken  mea- 
sures for  preventing  the  importunities  of  ber  officers  abool 
audiences/^ ' 

Almost  the  first  use  the  royal  invalid  made  of  ber  peiiyiras 
to  write  a  brief  note,  dated  April  18,  to  ber  fiiend  Angdiqoe 
Priolo,  which  bears  evident  traces  of  ber  inability  for  aiq>hcat](tt 
to  public  business ;  but,  as  usual,  she  appears  more  troubled  at 
the  sufferings  of  others  than  her  own.  In  a  letter  of  a  later  date 
«3xe  writes  more  at  length,  and  enters  into  some  few  partko- 
Jars  of  her  illness.  From  one  allusion,  it  appears  that  her 
eodesiaatics  had  been  amusoig  ber  with  an  account  of  the 
miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  through  the  intanoession 
of  her  deceased  oonsort, — accounts  that  were  at  first  yvj 
cautiously  received  by  Mary  Beatrice.  It  is,  on  the  whote,  t 
Tery  curious  letter : — 

"At  St  Geimnnfl,  thk  2iid  of  liaj. 

*' At  length,  mj  dear  mother,  I  find  a  moment  of  time  and  enough  heiltb  t» 
write  to  yoo.  It  is  certain  that  I  have  had  a  yeiy  bad  cold  ftr  ■ome  days  piit 
The  nights  of  Friday  and  fiatnrday  weve  ao  bad,  I  having  passed  them  absiit 
entirely  in  oooghing  and  with  pa^tations  of  the  heatt,  that  the  docioo  st  hit 
xeaolved  to  bleed  m^  of  which  they  have  no  reason  to  repent,  for  I  am  now  qdlB 
well,  not  having  had  any  more  of  the  ooogh,  and  the  paJpitatioDs  of  the  hetft 
liave  been  mm^  less;  but  this  last  night  has  been  the  besi^  and  I  esn  sij  tt0 
only  entirely  good  one  that  I  have  had  for  eight  months. 

**  But  enongh  of  my  poor  body.  As  fbr  my  hearty  it  is  m  the  nme  state  m 
St  was  when  I  left  yon,  never  better  bat  often  won^  aooording  to  tlie  thingi 
which  h^)pen  in  tibe  day.  These  are  always  wearisome  to  me^  and  veiy  d^ 
agreeable.  I  have  had,  however,  the  day  before  yesterday,  the  pleasnre  of  seeing 
the  king  [Lonis  XIY.]  for  an  hoar  and  a  hal^  and  yesteniay  madame  de  X — * 
was  here  nearly  two  and  a  halfl  Bat  in  truth  their  alEurB  are  not  pleMsnt,  u^ 
tiiey  have  throaghont  a  bad  aspect ;  bat  Ood  can  change  all  that  in  one  momeat 
when  it  shall  please  him,  and  ha  will  do  it  if  it  be  for  Ids  giovy  and  for  oar  good. 
It  is  this  only  that  shoidd  be  asked  of  him,  without  wishing  for  any  thing  else. 

**  I  am  impatient  to  see  the  brother  of  the  cor^  of  St.  Poorsain.  I  hope  tlat 
joa  win  send  him  to  me  soon.  I  have  seen  abont  the  oonversian  of  sools^  wlndi 
is  a  greater  miracle  than  the  healing  of  bodies,  attributed  to  the  interoeBaoo  <f 
«or  holy  king^  and  which  gave  me  pleasure,  although  I  am  not  so  senable  of  '^ 
as  I  could  wish.    Alas!  I  know  not  of  what  I  am  made;  the  only  senaitnHt; 

>  InkOted  Iflttera  in  the  azchives  of  France 
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tliflt  TCBuiot  in  me  »  ftr  piin.  B«t  I  am  obliged  to  y«m,  n^  eter  dear  mo3iB^ 
for  the  holy  jealousy  you  have  of  my  love  to  Qod.  Beseech  him  to  xenev 
it  in  this  poor  heart,  which,  after  all,  is  devoid  of  rest  when  it  is  not  occupied 


The  xoyal  indow  of  England  goes  on  to  speak  (tf  a  subject 
of  distressing  import  to  her^ — poverty:  -''I  am  adiamed/'  she 
says,  ''  of  not  having  sent  yoa  aU  tiie  money  I  owe  you. 
I  wiU  do  it  the  first  opportmiity.  I  dare  not  tell  you  the 
fltate  I  am  in  for  want  of  mon^;  it  voold  giiwe  you  too  mudi 
pain/^  It  seems,  however,  as  ^  a  present  to  the  convent  was 
to  be  extracted  out  of  the  narrow  finances  of  the  royal  devotee 
at  this  most  inconvenient  season, — a  present  for  wldch  the  ab- 
bess was  to  advance  the  purchase-money  on  her  own  account. 
''Let  the  veil  of  the  chalice,  and  all  the  othei*  necessary 
things,  be  provided/'  continues  her  majesty,  ''for  it  must  be 
done,  and  in  a  few  days  you  will  be  paid.  Adieu,  my  dear 
mother;  in  three  weeks  you  shall  see  us,  if  it  should  please 
God  that  my  poor  children  be  weU.** '  The  holy  ladies  of 
Chaillot  had  sent  an  offering  firom  their  garden  to  the  queen^ 
for  she  says,  in  her  postscript,  ''the  salad  was  admirable,  and 
the  flowers  very  beautifid.  I  hope  that  tbe  king,  my  son, 
and  my  daughter  will  thank  you  for  them  by  lady  Almonde; 
but  I  always  do  so,  both  for  them  and  me.  I  am  sorry,''  she 
adds,  "that  your  nephew  has  not  got  any  tbing.  He  must 
humble  himself,  and  not  attach  himself  to  things  of  this  earth, 
for  an  fail.'* 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  dreadful  malady  which 
bad  appeared  a  few  months  before  king  James's  death,  began 
to  assume  a  painful  and  alarming  form.  Wben  her  majesty 
consulted  the  celebrated  Fagon  on  her  case,  and  entreated 
him  to  tell  her  the  truth,  without  reserve,  he  fi*ankly  acknow- 
ledged that  the  cancer  wSiS  incurable ;  but  assured  her,  at  the 
same  time,  that  her  existence  might  be  prolonged  for  many 
years,  if  she  would  submit  to  a  series  of  painful  operations, 
and  adhere  strictly  to  the  regimen  he  would  prescribe.  She 
replied,  "that  life  was  too  wearisome  to  her  to  be  worth  the 
trouble  of  preserving  on  such  terms;"  but  repenting  of  her 
passionate  ffxclamation  as  an  act  of  sinful  impatieaoe,  she 
lAiitogniphlettenofMaiyBegfcrioe;  OidDcAeQlIeetioii.  ^WA. 
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added,  ''that  tfie  would  endeavour  to  conform  herself  to  the 

will  of  God,  and  was  willing  to  do  every  thing  her  physicians 

required  of  her/'     She  gives  some  account  of  her  progress 

towards  convalescence  in  a  letter  to  her  fiiend  Angdiqae 

Priolo,  which  concludes  with  these  words, — 

*'  The  long  my  son  has  oontinned  well  ance  my  ockneeB :  God  never  sends  all 
my  crosses  at  the  same  time.  I  hope  that  God  of  his  grace  will  give  me  strengtit 
to  go  to  Chaillot  about  the  11th  or  12th  of  next  month.  Hy  journey  to  Foo- 
tainebleaa  is  not  yet  oertain,  nor  can  it  be  for  the  preBent.  My  danghter 
trembles  witb  fear  lest  I  should  not  go.  I  went  the  other  day  to  Marli  j  the 
coach  did  not  increase  my  indisposition,  God  be  thanked."' 

Unfit  as  poor  Mary  Beatrice  was  for  the  excitement  and 
&tigue  of  business  at  that  period^  she  was  compelled  to  rouse 
herself  &om  the  languid  repose  in  which  her  bodily  sufferings 
had  compelled  her  to  indulge^  in  order  to  decide  on  a  ques- 
tion of  painful  import  to  her.  Simon  Fraser,  g^ierally  styled 
lord  Lovat/  had  immediately  on  the  death  of  king  William 
proclaimed  the  exiled  representative  of  the  house  of  Stuait 
king  of  Scotland,  in  his  own  coimty  of  Inverness;  and  soon 
after,  presented  himself  at  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  the  queen-mother,  as  Mary  Beatrice 
was  there  entitled,  to  allow  the  young  prince  to  follow  up  this 
daring  act  in  his  favour,  by  making  his  appearance  among 
his  faithful  friends  in  Scotland,  engaging,  at  the  same  tune, 
to  raise  an  army  of  12,000  men  in  the  highlands,  provided 
the  king  of  France  would  assist  them  with  arms  and  mone^, 
and  land  5000  men  at  Dundee,  and  500  at  Fort  William. 
Mary  Beatrice,  enfeebled  by  her  long  illness,  depressed  by  the 
disappointment  of  the  vain  hope  she  had  cherished  that  her 
step-daughter  Anne  would  not  presume  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain  after  her  oft-repeated  penitential  profes- 
sions to  her  unfortunate  father,  and  in  defiance  of  his  death- 
bed injunctions,  listened  doubtfully  to  the  project.  Her  two 
favourite  ministers,  Caiyl  and  Middleton,  had  united  in  per- 
suading her  that  it  was  only  through  the  medium  of  treaties 
and  amicable  conventions  that  her  son  could  be  established  as 

>  ChaiI]otMSS.in  the  h6tel  de  Soabise. 
'  For  the  fullest  particnlars  of  this  remarkable  person,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  his  biography  in  that  pleainng  and  valuable  a^'tmct  to  the  histozy  of  the  ZTTval 
Stuarts,  "The  Lives  of  the  Jacobites,"  by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Thomson. 
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the  leigtung  sovereign  of  Great  Britain ;  that  hiis  cause  would 
be  injured  by  the  introduction  of  French  troops;  and  that 
there  was  reason  to  believe  his  sister  Anne  cherished  favour- 
able intentions  towards  him^  which  would  be  inevitably  de« 
stroyed  by  attempts  to  disturb  her  government.  On  the 
other  hand^  the  duke  of  Perth^  who  waa  the  governor  of  the 
prince,  and  had  been  much  beloved  by  the  late  king,  endea- 
voured to  stimulate  the  queen  to  a  more  energetic  policy.  He 
showed  her  a  letter  £ram  the  marquess  of  Dmmmond,  his 
eldest  son,  assuring  him  that  the  principal  lords  of  Scotland 
were  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  &vour  of  their  hereditary 
sovereign,  if  he  might  only  be  permitted  to  appear  among 
them, — ^nay,  more,  that  a  deputation  firom  them  waa  ready 
to  make  a  voyage  to  France,  to  tender  fealty  in  person  to  the 
young  king.^ 

The  marquess  of  Drummond,  sir  John  Murray,  and  sir 
Bobert  Stuart,  the  head  of  the  dan  of  Stuart,  wrote  also  to 
the  queen  and  to  the  French  mimster,  the  marquess  of  Torcy, 
by  lord  Lovat,  in  whom  they  entirely  confided,  to  ui^  the 
same ;  assuring  her  that  Scotland  was  ready  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  queen  of  England,  and  to  assert  her  independence 
as  a  separate  kingdom  under  the  sceptre  of  the  representative 
of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  Ireland  was  eager  to  follow  the 
same  course,  but  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  appear 
among  them,  for  it  could  not  be  expected  that  sacrifices  should 
be  made,  and  perils  of  life  and  limb  incurred,  for  an  invisible 
chief.'  Middleton  opposed  their  plans;  he  represented  the 
doubtful  int^rity  of  Lovat,  and  the  certain  dai^ers  to  which 
the  prince  and  his  fiiends  would  be  exposed,  and  that  he  had 
better  await  patiently,  as  queen  Anne  was  childless,  and  though 
atill  in  the  meridian  of  life,  her  extreme  corpulence  and 
general  infirmity  of  constitution  rendered  it  improbable  that 
she  would  occupy  the  throne  long,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  prince  would,  on  her  death,  peacefully  succeed  to  it. 
In  the  mean  time  he  was  too  young  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  reality  in  his  own  person,  and  would  be  better  employed 

■  Macphenon's  Stoart  Fiftpenk    Ineditod  Memorial  of  the  dake  of  Perth,  ia 
the  Bibliotheqae  da  BoL  •  Ibid. 
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in  iifUHihifig  kb  edocatiooi  under  tiie  eye  of  li»  royal  mother, 
than  lamning  about  in  a  vild,  imsettiied  cwmigy  fSke  Soot* 
land  wifli  rade  hi^dsnd  tUeb,  from  vhom  he  adgfat  acquire 
habits  of  iBtemperance  aad  ferodtj;  and  be  exposed  to  the 
perils  of  batde  and  aiege,  where,  as  a  matter  of  neoessily,  he 
most  condoet  himself  with  the  daring  gallantry  that  wodd 
be  expected  firom  a  royal  knight-enant.  Abo^e  all,  there 
was  the  chance  of  his  fedUng  into  tiie  hands  of  die  party  tint 
had  persecuted  him  in  his  cradle,  and  even  before  he  saw  the 
light.  Maiy  Beatrice  was  only  too  ready  to  yield  to  reasen- 
ing  which  was  addressed  to  the  fond  weakness  of  mutenial 
love  and  fiear:  &e  tenors  of  the  act  of  attainder  that  hnrag 
over  her  boy  were  always  present  to  her.  She  remembered 
the  fiite  of  another  disinherited  and  rejected  prince  of  Waks 
of  disputed  birth,  "  the  gallant  springing  young  Plantagenet,'' 
Edward  of  Lancaster,  stabbed  by  ruthless  hands  m  tbe  pre- 
sence of  tilie  victorious  sovereign  whose  crown  he  had  ]Re- 
sumed  to  challenge  as  his  right.  Tbere  was  also  tilie  unfor- 
gotten  scaffold  of  the  youthful  Comradin  of  Suabia,  the  teaifid 
theme  of  many  a  tale  of  poetry  and  romance  in  her  native 
Italy,  to  appal  the  heart  of  the  £md  motiier,  and  die  obsti- 
natdy  and  with  impassioned  emotion  reiterated  her  refusal  to 
aUow  her  boy  to  incur  any  personal  peril  during  his  minorily, 
and  while  he  remained  under  her  guardianship.' 

Severely  as  the  conduct  of  Maiy  Beatrice  at  Una  juncture 
has  been  censored  in  the  Perth  Memorials,'  it  must,  at  any 
rate,  exoner^  her  fix>m  the  calumnious  imputation  of  having 
imposed  a  spurious  heir  on  England,  since,  if  she  had  been 
capable  of  the  baseness  imputed  to  her  l]y  Burnet^  Fnlkr, 
Oldmixon,  and  their  servile  copyists,  she  would  have  used  her 
political  puppet  in  any  way  that  aj^eared  likely  to  tend  to 
her  own  aggrandizement,  without  being  deterred  by  incon- 
venient tenderness  for  an  alien  to  her  blood,  eqteciailly  as  her 
young  dauf^iter  would  be  the  person  benefited  by  his  &11,  if 

'  Posthmnoiu  Memoriid  of  the  (take  of  Peiih,  on  the  crdbos  of  the  politksl 
errors  of  the  court  and  regency  ot  St.  Qermuna  during  the  minorily  of  the  aon 
of  James  II.— Inedited  HSS.  in  the  Bihliotheqoe  du  Boi. 

'  Portfolio  of  medHedStrte-Pepers  in  the  BibBoCh^qQednBoif  StGcnnusi 
MSS. 
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he  became  a  victim.  With  the  procpect  of  a  crown  for  her 
daughter^  and  the  dignity  and  power  of  a  qneeu-regent  of 
Grieat  Britain  for  heraelf,  wonld  sadi  a  woman,  as  she  haa 
been  vepreaented  by  the  above  writers,  have  hesitated  to  place 
a  snjqposititions  prince  in  the  gap  for  the  aooompliahment  of 
her  selfish  object?  But  the  all-powerfbl  instnicte  of  natnre 
were  obeyed  by  Maiy  Beatrice  in  her  anxions  care  for  the 
preservation  of  the  son  of  her  bosom, — that  nnerring  test 
whereby  the  wisest  of  men  was  enabled  to  discern  the  true 
mother  of  the  child,  firom  the  impostor  who  only  pretended  to 
be  so.  The  leaven  of  selfish  ambition  had  no  pboe  in  the 
heart  of  the  fisdlen  queen.  She  was  aidentfy'  desiroos  of 
seeing  her  son  called  to  the  throne,  and  her  portionless 
daughter  recognised  as  pnncess-royal  of  Great  Britain,  pre- 
aomptive  heiress  of  the  realm, — a  station  whidi  the  estarau 
ordinary  beauty  and  fine  qaalities  of  tibe  yoong  Lodsa  pro- 
mised to  aAooL,  As  for  herself,  she  had  felt  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  royalty  too  severely  to  desire  the  respooBibilitj 
of  governing  her  former  subjects  in  quality  of  queen-regent 
The  geanine  simplicity  of  her  character,  mA  the  warmth  of 
her  affections,  are  mudbctedly  manifipBited  in  the  following 
letter  to  her  fiiend  Angdiqne : — 

^  St  GamdiM,  tiik  17th  of  Idlr. 

*  I  bsve  but  ooe  nomeB^  mj  de»  mothar,  to  teD  yoa  that  I  sm  Taiy  w(S^ 
sad  my  ehikfaren  slao.    I  went  to  Marii  on  ThurBday,  and  found  M.  de  M 
[madame  de  Haintenon]  lU  enough,  hot,  thank  God,  ahe  finds  hendf  at  praent 
mndibetier. 

^'Lady  l>raninel  Mnma  me  that  all  the  embroidery  ivill  he  done  ibr  the 
beginning  of  September.  I  beg  yon  not  to  aparo  my  pnive  abont  it,  for  thinga 
of  that  kind  ahoold  not  be  dmie  at  all  nnlen  they  be  well  done;  and  Ibr  thky 
•bofe  an  which  vqgarda  the  dear  and  hofy  king,  I  would  give  to  my  veiy  chemia^ 
I  rgoioe  that  aar  nek  are  cored,  and  that  the  oeremony  of  the  new  novice  haa 
been  ao  well  acoompCahed.  I  am  hnrried  to  the  laat  moment.  Adieal  I 
embtnue  yon  at  the  tooi  of  the  erom," 

Swpenerib€d^''To  the  mother  Fkiok*."^ 

The  embroiderj  mentioned  hj  Mary  Beatrice  in  this  letter, 
and  whidi  she  ediorts  the  abbess  not  to  qiare  expense  in 
having  weQ  executed,  was  for  the  decoration  of  the  tribune  in 
the  oonTentoal  drardi  of  Chaillot,  where  the  heart  of  her 
deceased  consort,  king  James,  was  enshrined,  and  was  to  be 

^  From  the  original  French  J  Chaillot  MSS. 
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placed  there  at  the  anniversaiy  of  his  death.  That  day  iras 
kept  by  Mary  Beatrice  as  a  strict  &st  to  the  end  of  her  life, 
and  it  was  commemorated  by  the  religieuses  of  Chaillot  with 
all  the  pompous  solemnities  of  the  fiomish  ritual.  A  Tast 
number  of  parsons,  of  whom  the  aged  bishop  of  Autun  was 
the  foremost^  asserted  *'  that  they  had  been  cured  of  variou 
maladies  by  touching  the  vdvet  pall  that  covered  his  cofSin, 
and  entreating  the  benefit  of  his  prayers  and  intercessions.^' 
These  superstitious  notions  were,  doubtless,  the  result  of 
highly  excited  imaginations,  wrought  upon  by  the  enthusiastic 
reverence  with  which  the  memory  of  this  unfortunate  monarch 
was  held  in  France.  The  grief  of  his  faithful  consort  was 
beguiled  by  these  marvellous  legends,  although  she  at  first 
listened  doubtfully,  as  if  conscious  of  her  own  weak  point,  and 
dreading  imposition ;  but  the  instances  became  numerous,  and 
being  attested  by  many  ecclesiastics  of  her  own  church,  she 
soon  received  them  with  due  unction,  and  flattered  herself  that 
the  time  was  not  tax  distant  when  the  name  of  the  departed 
object  of  her  undying  love  would  be  added  to  the  catalogue 
of  royal  saints  and  confessors  in  the  Romish  calendar. 

When  Mary  Beatrice  entered  upon  the  second  year  of  her 
widowhood,  she  passed  several  days  in  meditation,  prayer, 
and  absolute  seclusion  from  the  world:  during  that  period 
she  neither  received  visitors,  wrote  letters,  nor  even  transacted 
business,  £Eui;her  than  works  of  absolute  necessity.'  On  the 
2nd  of  October,  the  day  she  came  into  public  again,  she  and 
her  son  visited  king  James's  nearest  paternal  relative  and 
dearest  friend,  the  abbess  of  Maubisson,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  for  whom  she  cherished  a  spiritual 
friendship.  She  also  held  an  especial  conference  with  the 
celebrated  father  Masillon,  th:;  bishop  of  Autun,  cardinal 
Noailles,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  Borne,  on 
matters  which  she  appeared  to  consider  of  greater  importance 
than  affairs  of  state ;  namely,  an  inscription  for  the  urn  which 
contained  the  heart  of  her  deceased  lord,  and  the  various 
tributes  that  had  been  paid  to  his  memory  in  funeral  sermons, 

'  Letter  of  lady  Sopliia  Bulkdey  to  the  abbess  of  ChaiUot,  in  tbe  axchiTcs  of 
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oratioiiF,  and  drcnlar-letters.  She  writes  on  these^  to  her  in- 
teresting topics,  a  long  letter  to  the  ex-abbess  of  Chaillot* 
The  following  passage  betrays  the  proneness  of  human  affec- 
tions to  degenerate  into  idolatry : — 

"With  regard  to  the  epitaph  on  the  heartof  onr  sainted  king,  I  un  ofojnnion 
that  it  ought  not  to  he  made  ■osoon^aince  it  it  not  permitted  to  expose  that  dear 
heart  to  the  paWc  to  he  Yenerated  aa  a  relic,  which,  however,  it  mil  he  one 
day,  if  it  please  God,  and  I  heliere  that  it  ought  to  he  delayed  till  that  time. 
H.  d' Anton  appears  of  the  same  opinion,  and  idso  M.  le  cardinal,  who  was  with 
me  yesterday  two  hoars  on  my  coming  oat  of  my  retreat^  which  has  decided  me 
entirely  on  that  pcnnt,  hy  saying  it  ooght  not  to  he  done  at  present.  Mean* 
time,  they  are  going  to  make  that  [an  e^ntaph]  fbr  oor  parish  here,  which  I 
foigot  to  tell  him  [the  cardinal]  yesterday,  or  nither«  I  shoold  say»  to  remind 
lum  of  it,  for  he  knows  it  very  weU." 

The  literary  reader  will  perhaps  be  amused  to  find  her 
majesty,  in  the  next  place,  entering  so  far  into  the  techni- 
calities of  publishing,  as  to  discuss  new  editions,  printers,  and 
the  business  of  the  press  with  sister  Fran9oi8e  AngeUque 
Priolo,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  fair  chronicler  of  the 
couTent  of  Chaillot,  to  whose  reminiscences  of  the  royal  widow 
her  biographer  is  so  much  indebted.  The  weU-known  obi- 
tuary of  James  II.,  published  in  the  circular-letter  of 
Chaillot,  seems  to  have  emanated  from  the  same  friendly  pen^ 
for  Mary  Beatrice  says, — 

"  Ahont  the  new  edition  of  the  drcolar-letter,  I  pray  yon  to  tell  oor  mother 
(who  is  willing,  I  heliore,  that  this  letter  should  serve  for  her  as  well  as  yon)  that 
It  is  tme  I  told  M.  d' Anton  that  we  would  talk  it  over  together  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  not  thinking  that  yon  were  ohliged  to  go  to  press  before  then.  H.]a 
cardinal  told  me  yesterday,  that  miless  I  wished  for  the  impression  myself,  he  saw 
no  immediate  reason  fbr  the  reprint;  botif  yon  are  pressed  ferity  or  if  yon  appre- 
hend the  printer  will  be  otherwise  engaged,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the 
first  part ;  but  yon  must  see  that  they  omit  all  that  regards  me, — ^that  is  to  say, 
that  they  content  themselves  with  naming  my  name,  and  mentioning  that  I  was 
among  yon  fbr  three  days.  As  to  the  rest>  I  confess  that  I  am  not  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  add  any  thing  new  to  the  letter,  at  least  not  befiare  the- 
•bridged  copies  that  I  had  printed  are  all  gone ;  and  M.  d' Anton  and  M.  le 
cardinal  are  of  the  same  mind.  But,  really,  I  cannot  imagine  that  there  can  be 
any  such  bony  about  it  as  to  prevent  us  from  waiting  till  we  shall  have  discussed 
the  matter  top^her,  for  I  intend,  if  it  please  God,  to  come  to  Chullot  on  the 
23rd  till  the  27th,  and  then,  perhaps,  my  reasons  will  convert  you  to  my  opinion, 
or  yoniB  may  make  me  change  it,  for  it  seems  to  me,  in  general,  that  we  ar» 
much  of  the  same  mind. 

"  I  thank  our  mother  and  all  onr  sisters  with  my  whole  heart,  and  you  espe- 
oally,  my  beloved  mother,  fbr  what  you  did  at  the  anniversary  of  my  sainted  king. 
AU  those  who  were  present  considered  that  every  thing  was  admirably  performed^ 
and  with  much  solemnity,  which  gave  mc  great  pleasure ;  for  if  there  remain  in 
meany  sensibility  fbr  that,  it  is  ouJy  in  those  things  connected  with  the  memory 
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of  the  denr  king.  I  have  read  with  pleasure,  altfaoogh  noC  wi&mt  fmn,  Im 
fimeral  oration,  which  I  consider  yeiy  fine,  and  I  have  hegged  the  ahh^Bognetta 
to  have  it  printed.  I  entreat  onr  mother  to  send  the  l^  of  all  the  expense^ 
vithoot  forgetting  the  nnaUert  any  more  than  the  largest.  I  wiU  endeavoor  to 
pay  them  immediately,  or  at  least  a  good  part  of  them ;  and  after  that  is  done,  I 
shall  still  owe  yon  much,  for  the  heartfelt  affection  with  which  yon  have  done  all 
is  heyond  payment,  and  wHl  hold  me  indebted  to  yon  for  the  rest  of  my  fife. 
ifaiittiiMi  ^  Maintenon  has  heen  very  ill  sinoe  she  came  to  FontsinidileBa:  Isrt 
Thnraday  the  fever  left  her,  and  for  fomr  days  she  was  much  better.  She  west 
out  on  Sunday,  was  at  maas^  and  they  considered  her  recovered,  bat  on  Monday 
the  fover  attadted  her  again.  I  await  tidings  of  her  to-day  with  hnpatMrnrtv 
having  sent  an  ezpiess  yesterday  to  make  inqniriea.  M.  d'Aoton  was  chaigedto 
zequest  phe  MasiUon,  from  m^  for  his  sermon  on  Sk^Fcancis  de  SeJea.  I  hope 
he  will  not  have  forgotten  it.. 

"  On  reading  over  my  letter,  I  find  it  so  iU  written  in  all  lespeets,  that  Ilmov 
not  whether  yon  will  be  able  to  comprehend  any  thing.  Bid  I  not  force  mysdtf 
to  write,  I  believe  I  shoold  foi^pet  how  to  do  it  entirely.  I  am  ashamed ;  bat 
witii  yoq.  my  dear  moliier,  who  know  my  hearty  there  is  leas  need  of  wards.**  ^ 

The  royal  widow  was  lonsed  firom  her  dreams  of  spiritual 
communion  with  her  departed  lord,  by  the  turmoils  and  per- 
plexities which  awaited  her  in  the  affairs  of  her  nominal 
regency.  In  the  autmnn  of  1702,  the  subtle  adventurer, 
Simon  lord  Lovat,  presented  himself  once  more  at  St.  Ger* 
mains,  bringing  with  him  letters  firom  two  fidthfiil  adherents 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  earl  of  Errd  and  the  earl-mareschal 
of  Scotiand,  lord  Keith.  Aware  that  he  had  been  an  object 
of  distrust  to  Mary  Beatrice,  he  sought  to  win  her  confidence 
and  fi&vour  by  professbg  to  have  become  a  convert  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  had  succeeded  in  per- 
suading, not  only  the  duke  of  Pertii,  bat  the  pope's  nuncio  of 
his  sincerity,  and  he  was  presented  by  that  ecclesiastic  to  hesr 
majesty  as  a  perfieetly  r^enerate  character,  who  was  wiUmg  to 
atone  for  all  past  errors  by  his  efforts  for  the  establishment  of 
her  son  as  king  of  Scotland,  as  theprqmratoiy  step  for  {facing 
him  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Simple  and  truthful  her- 
self, Mary  Beatrice  suspected  not  that  motives  of  a  base  and 
treacherous  nature  could  have  led  him  to  a  diange  of  creed 
80  greatly  opposed,  at  that  time,  to  all  worldly  interests.  She 
was  wUling  to  believe  that  all  his  professions  of  zeal  for  the 
church  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  her  son  were  sincere. 
His  specious  eloquence  was  employed  to  persuade  her  that 
Scotland  was  ready  to  declare  her  son  king,  and  to  maintain 
>Inedited  letters  of  Maiy  Beatrice;  Qunllot  ooUedun. 
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Um  as  such  i^skist  tbe  power  of  his  aister  Anne;  but  thejr 
-wanted  money;  and  for  the  present  secrecy  would  be  requisite.^ 
The  latter  was  a  qoalitj  m  which  the  regency  court  of  St» 
Germains  was  notonoosly  deficient^  as  the  devoted  partisans 
of  the  Stuart  cause  had  found  too  often  to  their  cost.  The 
&ct  tiiat  BO  secret  could  be  k^  at  St.  Germains,  had  past 
into  a  warning  proTcrb  with  the  great  nobles  of  Scotland, 
and  served  to  deter  several  of  those  who  were  desirous  of  the 
restoration  of  the  old  royal  line  bom  taking  steps  fior  com* 
passing  this  object* 

Although  Mary  Beatrice  was  in  the  habit  of  disclosing  her 
cares,  whether  qnritual,  personal,  or  political,  to  her  fri^ids 
at  ChaiBot,  she  rehed  so  impKotly  on  the  sa^poeed  inqpoesi^ 
bflity  of  the  confidence  that  was  reposed  in  such  a  quarter  ever 
fttdhig  its  way  to  the  rival  court  at  St.  James's,  that  she  suf* 
lieied  her  mind  to  be  imbued  with  suspicions  that  the  earl  of 
Middktcm  was  not  trustworthy.  Lovat  assured  her,  that  the 
success  of  the  confederacy  of  his  finends  in  the  highlands  d^ 
pended  entirely  on  her  keeping  it  secret  firom  lum.  Thus  she 
was  cqokd  into  the  folly  of  deceiving  her  ostensible  adviser^ 
the  man  who  stood  responsible  for  her  political  conduct ;  and 
die  stripped  herself  of  the  last  poor  remnant  of  property  she 
possessed  in  the  world,  by  sending  the  residue  of  her  jewels 
to  Paris  to  be  sold  for  20,000  crowns^ — the  sum  demanded 
by  Lovat  for  the  equipment  of  the  higfalandera^  whom  he  had 
engaged  to  raise  for  the  restoration  of  her  son.  Lovat  also 
insinuated  suspicions^  that  the  most  powerful  psrtisan  of  her 
fiunily  in  Scotland,  the  earl  of  Aram,  afterwards  duke  of 
Hamilton,  intended  to  revive  the  andent  daims  of  his  fSEunily 
to  the  crown  of  that  reslm,  and  thus  probably  traversed  the 
secret  overtures  for  a  future  marriage  between  the  heir  of  that 
house  and  the  young  princess  Louisa.  Nothing  alarmed  the 
widowed  queen  so  mudi  as  the  possibility  of  her  daughter 
ever  being  set  up  by  any  party  whatsoever  as  a  rival  of  her 


The  ruin  that  might  have  ensued  to  the  Jacobite  nobles 
and  gentry  firom  the  rash  confidence  placed  by  Mary  Bea- 
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trioe  in  Lovat,  was  ayerted  by  the  sagacity  of  Louis  XIY/s 
minister,  Torcy,  who  gave  the  earl  of  Middleton  timely  warn- 
ing of  the  intrigae.  Middleton^  though  deeply  piqued  at  the 
want  of  confidence  shown  by  his  royal  mistress^  was  too  faith- 
ful a  servant  to  allow  her  to  fall  into  the  snares  of  the  unpiin- 
dpled  adventurer.  He  gravely  discussed  the  matter  with  her, 
complained  of  being  a  useless  tool  himself,  but  besought  her 
not  to  send  Lovat  to  Scotland  without  being  accompanied  by 
some  person  of  known  and  tried  int^rity,  to  keep  watch  on 
him,  and  report  his  proceedings  to  her  and  her  council  of 
regency.  Torcy  made  the  same  demand  in  the  name  of  the 
king  his  master.  Captain  John  Murray,  brother  to  sir  David 
Muixay  of  Stanhope,  was  entrusted  with  this  office,  and  armed 
with  Lovat  in  the  north  of  England  early  in  the  summer  d 
1703.^  Under  the  fond  idea  of  exciting  greater  interest  in 
his  cause,  Mary  Beatrice  indulged  her  maternal  pride  hj 
sending,  from  time  to  time,  miniatures  of  her  son  to  the  most 
influential  of  his  adherents  in  Scotland.  A  very  fine  series 
of  these  historical  relics  are  in  the  possession  of  sir  Peter 
Murray  Threipland,  bart.^  of  Fingask-castle,  Perthshire,  hav. 
ing  been  preserved  through  every  peril,  and  proudly  trans- 
mitted  from  fitther  to  son  as  precious  heirlooms,  by  that 
distinguished  Jacobite  fiunily.  Portraits  of  the  disinherited 
representative  of  the  ancient  royal  line  of  Stuart  were  ccm- 
traband  possessions  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  many  of  the  noble  families  who  treasured  them  in  secret, 
resorted  to  an  ingenious  device  at  festive  meetings,  by  pre- 
senting in  a  magic  mirror  the  features  of  "  the  bonnie  young 
king  over  the  water''  (as  they  called  the  son  of  Mary  Bea- 
trice) to  the  astonished  eyes  of  those  whom  they  were  canvass- 
ing in  his  behalf.^ 

1  Stoart  Papers.  Maq)hers(m*s  History  of  England.  Life  of  Loird  Loval 
^  The  effect,  which  waA  exhihited  to  me  during  my  delightful  Ymt  at  Unguk- 
castle,  where  the  apparatus  is  preserved,  is  produced  hy  placing  a  cylinid^cal 
mirror,  in  the  form  of  a  column,  on  the  tahle ;  before  it  is  hdd  a  nmdl  square 
board,  which,  to  the  uninitiated,  appean  nothing  more  than  a  house-painter's 
palette,  covered  with  a  chance-medley  chaos  of  curves  and  splashes  of  different 
colours,  but  which  is  in  reality  a  finely  executed  likeness  of  the  Chevalier  re- 
versed on  scientific  principles,  so  that  the  proportions  are  restored  to  their  right 
xtiva  by  the  ^lindrical  form  of  the  mirror^  whereui  a  fiK^siinik  xvflectkA 
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The  exiled  queen^  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  and  perplexities 
yrith  which  she  found  herself  beset  as  the  guardian  of  a  prince 
60  unfortunately  situated  as  her  son^  was  struggling  with  the 
pangs  and  apprehensions  excited  by  the  progress  of  her  ter* 
rible  malady.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot, 
dated  St.  Germains,  this  2nd  of  September,  she  gives  the 
following  account  of  herself: — 

**  1  oontinned  in  the  same  lans^nuhing  state  in  which  I  was  at  ChaiUot  three 
or  Ibnr  days  after  I  left  yoo,  and  since  that,  on  my  retnrn  here^  I  had  my  hreasfe 
lanced  many  times  for  several  days ;  after  tiiis  was  over,  the  pain  ceased,  as  weU 
as  the  langaor,  and  I  am  mnch  better.  I  took,  the  day  before  yesterday,  a  little 
bath,  which  I  shall  repeat^  more  or  less,  for  I  have  already  bathed  fifteen  times. 

**  Beanliea  will  see  you  to-morrow  or  Tncsday,  and  he  will  give  yon  an  account 
of  what  Mareschal  sud  after  he  had  seen  me.  He  goes  to  Paris  to  see  that 
woman  of  whom  yon  know,  and  those  who  are  in  her  hands,  who  are  better. 
They  will  bring  her  others  on  whom  to  try  this  remedy.  Hareschal  has  assured 
me  that  there  are  not  any  of  them  whose  case  is  near  so  bad  as  mine.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  avow  to  yon  that  I  am  not  without  apprehension,  and  that  I  have 
great  need  of  prayer ;  for  we  must  begin  and  finish  with  that  I  request  of  oor 
dear  mother  and  suters  to  unite  with  me  in  this,  having  no  necessity  to  explain 
to  them  my  wants,  which  they  know  of  old." 

Mary  Beatrice  goes  on  to  explain  the  object  which  she 
hoped  to  obtain,  by  means  far  less  likely  to  be  pleasing  to 
the  Almighty  than  the  holy  and  humble  spirit  of  pious  resigna- 
tion which  she  expresses.  Her  **  sainted  king/'  as  she  fondly 
caUs  her  departed  lord,  ''is  to  be  invoked;  to  the  end/'  con- 
tinues she, — 

"That  he  may  entreat  for  me  of  God  an  entire  resignation  to  His  holy  wiD^ 
like  what  he  had  himself  when  on  earth,  and  that  I  may  fed  a  holy  indifEsrence 
as  to  the  cure  or  angmentation  of  my  malady ;  and  that  the  Lord  would  inspire 
the  physidaus  and  surgeons,  in  thear  treatment  of  me,  to  do  whatever  may  oon- 
duoe  most  to  his  glory  and  the  good  of  my  soul,  in  healing  me  if  by  that  meana 
I  am  still  able  to  serve  him  better,  and  to  be  useful  to  my  childien,  or  else  to 
give  me  the  patience  and  fortitude  necessary  to  suffer  the  greatest  torments  if  it 
ahoold  be  more  agreeable  to  him."' 

"It  is  two  years  to-day/'  continues  the  royal  widow,  and 
this  remark  proves  that  her  letter  was  written  in  the  year  1703^ 

cf  a  beautiful  portrait  of  that  prince  in  his  fifteenth  year,  wearing  a  Scotch  cap 
with  the  white-rose  badge  of  Stuart,  a  tartan  scarf,  and  the  star  and  riband  of 
the  Garter,  rises.  This  pretty  historical  device  unveils  the  secret  of  the  conjura- 
tion, whereby  the  artful  fbrtune-teller  occasionally  deludes  some  ample  heiress 
into  an  unsmtable  marriage^  by  showing  her  in  a  magic  mirror  the  fiioe  of  her 
destined  husband. 

^  Autograph  lettcra  ef  Vary  Beatrice^  in  the  ChaiUot  oollection,  hotd  d» 
Sonbise. 
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<'  since  the  king  [James]  fell  ill  on  the  day  of  St.  Stqihen, 
long  of  Hungaiy/'.  She  sends  kind  messages  to  several  of  the 
ladies  of  Chaillot,  and  especially  to  sister  M.  Gabiielle,  ''  in 
whose  grief/'  she  says,  "  I  sympathize  with  all  my  heart,  for 
I  know  what  it  is  to  have  lost  a  good  mother;  but  her  virtue 
will  sustain  her  under  it,  and  God  wiU  be  to  her  in  the  place 
of  all  she  has  lost.     It  is  that  consolation  I  desire  for  her" 

Notwithstanding  the  earnest  wish  of  Maiy  Beatrice  to 
submit  hersdf  to  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father,  feeble  nature 
could  not  contemplate  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  death  that 
awaited  her  without  shrinking:  the  regular  medical  prae- 
titioners  could  only  palliate  the  anguish  of  the  burning  pangs 
which  tormented  her.  The  nuns  of  Chaillot,  though  profesang 
to  be  possessed  of  a  specific  for  cancers,  had  fidled  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  disease  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  now  she  was 
tempted  to  put  herself  under  the  care  of  a  female  who  boasted 
of  having  performed  great  cures  in  cases  of  the  kind.  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  knowing  how  desperate  were  the  remedies  often 
employed  by  empirics,  was  alarmed  lest  the  sufferings  of  her 
unfortunate  friend  should  be  aggravated,  and  her  death 
hastened,  by  aUowing  any  unqualified  person  to  tamper  with 
her  malady.  This  lady  appears  to  have  behaved  in  a  tenderly 
sympathizing  manner  to  the  royal  sufferer,  whose  account  of 
the  interview  must  be  given  in  her  own  words : — 

"  We  wept  miidi  togetber  at  St.  Cyr,  at  the  sad  state  in  wUdi  I  found  mj^ 
■elf.  She  does  not  mndi  advise  me  to  pat  myself  into  the  hands  of  tfaia  wonaD. 
She  said,  that  if  I  began  to  giye  ear  to  those  sort  of  people,  I  should  have  €kar>- 
latant  besetting  me  every  day  with  offers  of  remedies,  which  would  keep  me  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  imoertunty  and  embarrassment.  However,  she  agreed  that 
they  ought  to  give  a  ftur  trial  of  her  [the  doctress's]  remedy.  This  we  wiD  do; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  try  to  tranquillize  my  mind,  and  rengn  myself 
Mtirely  into  the  hands  of  Ood,  and  I  can  do  no  mare."^ 

The  progress  of  her  direful  malady  appears  to  have  been 
arrested  for  a  time  by  the  operations  to  which  she  had  sub- 
mitted ;  she  describes  herself,  in  her  next  letter,  as  better, 
though  very  weak.  She  says,  ^*  she  hopes  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  coming  to  spend  a  week  at  Chaillot,  if  her  health  con* 
tinues  to  improve,  and  to  go  one  day  to  Pans  while  there,  if 

1  Chiullot  MSS. 
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strong  enougli ;  bat  if  not/'  continues  she^  ''  I  shall  repose 
myself  with  my  dear  good  mother.  I  shall  hope  to  find  my. 
sdf  in  excellent  health  after  yomr  broth.'' ^  Her  majesty 
appears  to  have  derived  benefit^  both  in  health  and  spirits,  fit)m 
this  little  journey.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Motte,  a  lady  of  noble 
fiunily,  who  boarded  in  the  ccmyent,  was  suffering  from  the 
same  complaint  as  the  poor  queen,  and  was  disposed  to  tiy 
the  cancer-doctresB  at  Paris.  The  queen^s  French  surgeon, 
Beaulieuy  had  placed  a  poor  woman  who  was  thus  a£9icted 
under  the  care  of  the  doctress,  in  order  to  give  her  remedies 
a  fair  trial,  and  he  was  disposed  to  think  fikvourably  of  the 
result/  as  we  find  fix)m  the  following  passage  in  one  of  the 
queen's  letters  from  SL  Germains : — 

"  Beanliea  went  yesterday  to  Ptau,  tnd  usiires  me  that  he  found  the  adt 
iroman  oonnderably  better  nnoe  the  fortnight  he  has  phoed  her  in  the  hooao 
of  the  woman,  where  she  has  been  well  looked  to  and  attended,  and  eaten 
nothing  ii^iirioQS.  I  know  not  if  mademoiselle  de  la  Motte  has  done  what  we 
resolved  on,  hot  there  is  yet  time,  for  I  beliere  it  is  nothing  so  nradi  advanced 
as  my  malady.    I  have  had  no  pain  myself  for  some  days,  and  I  find  myself  at 

present  tranquiL Adien,  my  dear  mother!    Let  ns  come  to  Ood; 

let  ns  five  hat  for  him,  and  let  ns  love  only  lum. 

"  I  send  to  yon  ax  hooks,  to  distribute  thns :  to  oar  mother,  yoonelf,  made- 
mdselle  de  la  Motte,  H.  d'Antmi,  M.  de  Brienne,  Tabb^  de  Bogoette;  but  do 
not  send  this  till  the  last,  as  I  have  not  yet  g^ven  to  M.  le  cardLoal  de  NouDes, 
or  to  M.  le  nnncio^  which  I  shall  do  in  two  or  three  days,  after  hsnng  sent  to 
the  prinoea  of  the  bVwd,  having,  as  yet»  given  bat  to  the  long  and  to  madame  da 


The  books  mentioned  by  Mary  Beatrice  were  copies  of  a  brief 
memoir  of  James  11.^  which  had  been  prepared  and  printed 
at  her  expense.  It  is  written  in  French^  in  a  feeble^  inflated 
style^  having  many  words  and  few  facts,  and  those  by  no 
means  interesting  to  historians,  being  chiefly  descriptive  of  his 
devotional  exercises.  The  royal  widow,  however,  frequently 
alludes  to  this  work  in  the  course  of  her  correspondence  witid 
the  holy  ladies  of  Chaillot,  who  were  of  course  highly  edified 
with  it.  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  abbess  of  that  house, 
she  says,  '^  I  send  you  this  letter  by  £ather  Bouchet,  and  a 
book  of  the  life  of  the  king  for  him  to  give  you,  to  replace 
that  which  you  have  ^ven  to  him.  We  are  aU  very  well," 
continues  her  majesty,  ''and  my  son  does  not  mount  his  horse 

^ChaiUotMSS.  'lUd* 

*  Inedited  letters  of  Hary  Beatrice,  in  the  archives  of  France. 
H  H  2 
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'With  such  impetnonty  as  to  incur  any  danger/'^  Succeeding 
letters  of  the  queen  are  of  a  less  dieerful  character :  sick- 
ness was  in  her  household  and  her  £unily.  Her  son  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  the  friend  of  her  childhood,  the  countess 
of  Almonde,  stru^ling  with  a  mortal  malady.  Death  had 
already  entered  her  palace,  and  begun  to  desolate  her  little 
irorld  by  thinuiug  the  train  of  faithful  servants  who  had 
followed  her  and  her  deceased  consort  into  exile.  On  the 
6th  of  December,  1703,  she  writes  to  her  fiiend  AngeUqae 
Priolo, — 

<<  We  have  lost  tUsmon^ng  a  good  old  man,  named  Dapay:  lielMdbeenw]i& 
onr  Bainted  king  more  than  forty  years*  and  was  himself  tonied  of  eighty.  He 
was  a  yery  good  man,  and  I  doabt  not  that  God  has  taken  him  to  bis  macj} 

''Oxir  poor  lady  Ahnonde  has  began  to  amend  a  Uttleinnfie  yesterday.  I  bojpe 
that  we  shall  aooomplish  her  bnaness*  if  it  pleases  God  I  thank  our  mother  and 
asters  for  the  prayers  they  have  made  for  her,  and  request  their  continiiatiQQ; 
fbr  she  is  a  person  very  dear  to  me,  and  has  been  nsefiil  to  me  fbr  neariy  fixty 
years.  But  we  have  another  want  for  your  prayers,  for  the  king^  my  son,  wis 
attacked  with  fever  yesterday  afternoon.  I  hope,  however,*  nothing  w31  come  of 
it,  for  he  is  not  worse  this  morning.  The  sluvering  began  at  seven  o'clock :  be 
did  not  go  to  bed  till  near  nine,  and  the  perspiration  lasted  till  five.  Th^  bave 
given  him  a  remedy  this  morning,  which  has  greatly  relieved  him,  and  I  hope  tbs 
worst  is  over.  We  cannot,  boiler,  be  sure  till  to-morrow  is  past;  ao^  if  you 
have  no  ti^ngs  teom.  me  after  to-morrow,  you  an  to  conclude  that  he  is  be^er. 
Hy  own  health  appears  to  me  better  than  it  has  ever  been.  God  grant  thai  I 
may  serve  him  the  better  for  it." 

The  conntess  of  Almonde,  for  whom  Mary  Beatrice  ex- 
]pressed  so  mnch  solidtude  in  the  above  letter,  was  the  Anna 
Yittoria  Montecucoli  of  the  early  pages  of  her  biography,  the 
same  who  accompanied  her  to  England  when  she  left  her  own 
country  as  the  virgin  bride  of  the  duke  of  York.  Lady  Al- 
monde  was,  with  the  exception  of  madame  Molza,  the  last 
surviving  of  the  companions  of  her  childhood  by  whom  Maiy 
Beatrice  was  attended  on  that  occasion,— one  of  the  few  who 
could  sympathize  with  her  feelings  towards  the  land  of  her 
birth,  or  enter  into  her  reminiscences  of  the  old  familiar 

^  Inedited  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  archives  of  France. 
*  Monrieur  Bupuy  was  one  of  those  who  were  present  when  Anne  Hyde^ 
duchess  of  York,  the  first  wiib  of  James  II.,  received  the  last  sacraments  of  the 
diurch  of  Rome.  Mrs.  Dupuy,  the  accomplished  author  of  that  very  degact 
work,  "  niastrations  of  Britidi  Costume^"  is  possessed  of  several  interesting 
&mily  heirlooms,  gifts  of  the  royal  Stuarts,  traditionally  derived  fhmi  the  old 
and  fiuthftd  servant  of  James  IL,  whose  loss  Maiy  Beatrice  laments  in  this 
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palace  where  they  were  both  brought  up.  Her  majesty  men- 
tions  her  again  with  tender  concemi  in  the  following  tetter  to 
Angelique  Friolo : — 

*'Si.  Qermains,  2eth  of  Hardu 
^  The  abU  de  Rogaette  will  charge  himself  with  this  letter,  and  save  me  ttom 
sending  my  courier  to-day,  as  I  had  intended.  The  letter  of  milady  Strickland 
was  already  written.  Ton  will  see  that  I  greatly  approve  of  your  thought 
of  potting  mademoiselle  de  Dempsy  at  Amiens.  I  wish  tiiey  would  take  her  for 
three  months,  and  I  would  pay  her  pension.  She  will  give  you  an  account  also 
of  lady  Ahnoode,  who  has  had  a  had  night.  However,  I  don't  think  she  is  to 
near  death  as  I  believed  the  other  day.  They  decide  absolutely  that  she  goes  to 
Forge;  I  greatly  fbar  she  will  never  return^  but  ihey  must  do  all  they  can,  then 
leave  the  event  to  God.  Milady  Strickland  gives  you  the  account  of  my  health, 
whichisgood*— better,  indeed,  than  usuaL  I  hope  that  nothing  will  prevent  ma 
from  embracing  you,  my  dear  mother,  on  Monday  next,  before  eompUne,  It 
must  not,  however,  wait  for  me,  for  I  am  not  very  sure  of  my  time.  I  believe 
that  I  shaUgo  to  MarUone  day  this  week." 

On  the  19th  of  Aprils  her  majesty  thanks  Angelique 
Priolo  for  the  sympathy  she  had  expressed  for  the  great  loss^ 
"  which/'  says  die, — 

"  I  have  had  of  our  dear  lady  Almonde.^  You  know  better  than  any  other  the 
cause  I  have  to  regret  her;  and  yon  give  so  true  a  description  of  my  feelings, 
that  I  have  nothi^  to  add  to  it.  Tet  I  must  own  to  you  that  my  heart  is  so 
fuU  of  grief  in  its  desolation  since  my  great  loss,  that  all  others  appear  of  lesa 

account  to  me  than  they  would  have  done  before  that  time. The 

king  [Louis  XtV.]  came  to-day;  madame  de  Maintenon  may,  perhaps^  to-mor- 
xow.  Lady  Bolkeley  gives  you  an  account  of  the  nckness  of  the  king,  my  son. 
It  will  be  of  no  consequence,  please  QoA,  but  I  was  alarmed  the  day  before 
yesterday,  in  the  evening. 

"  I  am  grieved  tot  the  ]nd]spooitioi&  of  mademniseTTe  de  la  Motte.  Aasora 
ber  of  my  regard,  and  the  bek^  4eonome.  I  see  well  how  much  the  good 
heart  of  the  dear  portress  has  felt  the  death  of  lady  Almonde.  I  thank  you 
and  our  mother  fi>r  all  the  prayers  you  make^  and  have  made,  for  that  dear 
departed  one.  Ibey  caimot  doubt  of  her  hi^ppiness  from  the  history  of  her  life 
and  of  her  death,  which  had  all  the  marks  of  a  death  predoos  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Abs!  I  ^  not  believe  it  had  been  so  near.  It  is  impossiUe  to  tell  yon 
more^  for  I  have  not  a  moment  of  tune.**  * 

The  occupations  of  Mary  Beatrice  were  any  thing  but 
agreeable  at  this  period,  when  the  treachery  of  a  plausible 
Tillain  made  the  loss  of  the  tried  friends  of  early  life  appear 
irreparable  calamities.  Lord  Lovat  had  returned  to  St.  Gto- 
main's  in  the  preceding  January,  1704,  and  ddiyored  a  fiilse 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land.  ''At  Durham/'  he  said,  ''in  particular,  the  Catholics 
receiTed  him  with  open  arms,  and  when  he  showed  them  the 
^Inedited  letters  of  Maiy  Beatrice,  in  the  aichivea  of  France.  *Ibid. 
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picture  of  the  young  king,  kndt  down  and  kissed  it,  and 
prayed  for  kim.  That  theare  was  a  general  meeting  of  all  the 
gentlemen  of  that  persuasion  soon  after,  and  that  they  sent 
four  of  their  number  to  entreat  him  to  inform  the  queen, 
that  all  the  Catholics  in  the  north  of  England  were  ready  to 
venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  king,  whenever  his 
banner  should  be  displayed  in  that  country.  Also,  that  as 
Irish  nobleman  declared,  that  if  the  king  of  France  would 
send  them  arms,  he  would  engage  5000  men  to  rise  in  Ire- 
landj  that  the  earl  of  Leven,  on  his  representations,  begged 
him  to  make  his  peace  with  the  young  king;  and  even  the 
earl  of  Argyle  had  said,  that  rather  than  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton should  get  the  crown,  he  and  his  kindred  and  dan  would 
be  the  first  to  draw  his  sword  for  king  James's  dtm.*'^  Mary 
Beatrice  listened  at  first  with  eager  credulity  to  tales  so  flatter- 
ing to  her  maternal  hopes,  and  returned  a  gracious  answer  with- 
out consulting  lord  Middleton«  She  had  not  seen,  though 
her  biographer  has^  the  evidences  ofLovat^s  treachery  in  the 
letters  addressed  by  him  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,^  com- 
mencing with  the  date  of  his  first  appearance  at  St.  Germains 
in  1699,  proving  that  he  came  there  as  the  aocredited  sgiy  of 
king  William's  cabinet.  Mary  Beatrice  had  misdoubted  him 
then,  and,  regarding  his  private  character  with  diagiifll^  in- 
duced her  royal  husband  to  forbid  him  their  presence;  but 
his  pret^aded  conversion  and  zeal  for  the  church  of  Eome, 
made  her  fancy  that  he  was  a  regenerate  person.  Lord  Mid- 
dleton  detected  at  a  glance  discrepancies  in  Lovaf  s  statements; 
he  waited  on  the  queen,  and  showed  her  a  duplicate  memorial 
which  Lovat  had  sent  to  him.  Her  majesty  rq>lied,  ''that 
she  had  received  one  of  the  same  date,  and  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, to  which  she  had  given  her  answer  already.''  Mid- 
dleton,  surprised  and  mortified,  rqilied,  drily,  ''that  was 
enough,^'  uid  withdrew,  observing,  in  the  brttemess  of  his 
heart,  that  "  he  was  but  an  useless  tool.''  He  determined, 
however,  not  to  indulge  his  resentful  feelings  so  iar  as  to 
leave  the  game  in  the  hands  of  Lovat,  by  resigning  his  post 

'  Stuart  Papers,  in  Maephenon. 
*  Inedxted  MSS.  in  the  Bibliotheqae  dn  Bo. 
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after  the  diplomatic  afi&ont  he  had  received  from  her  majesty. 
He  laid  the  matter  dispenonately  before  the  French  minister 
De  TcNPcy^  and  the  nmidoy  and  got  the  latter  to  disabuse  the 
qneen«  He  also  induced  him  to  propoimd  a  list  of  questions 
to  Lovat,  in  the  name  of  her  majesty^  especially  demanding 
who  the  Irish  nobleman  and  the  gentlemen  in  the  north  were, 
who  had,  as  he  pretended,  made  such  large  im>mi6e8  of  assis* 
tance  to  the  cause.  Lovat  declared  ''  that  one  and  all  had 
engaged  him  to  promise  not  to  teQ  their  names  to  any  one 
but  the  queen,  to  whom,''  he  said^  '^  he  was  ready  to  dedaie 
them  in  private  audience;  and  then  only  on  her  majesty 
giving  her  royal  word  not  to  reveal  them  to  the  members 
of  her  council,  because  they  had  experienced  how  little  thej 
regarded  seorecy/'^ 

When  obtain  John  Murray,  the  companion  of  Lovafs  jour- 
ney, whom  he  had  contnval  to  leave  in  the  lurch,  arrived 
at  St.  Germainsy  he  produced  many  proo&  that  the  latter 
was  the  bribed  instrument  of  queen  Anne's  cabinet.  Lovat 
took  up  the  tone  of  an  injured  person,  and  wrote  to  the 
earl  of  MiddleUm, — 

«  I  am  dsHyinteiiMd  thai  the  qaeenhttlrat  a  Rmry  opinion  of  n^ 
I  rather  did  her  mijeity  bad  than  good  aervioe  by  my  journey.    My  lord»  I  finil 
by  thaty  that  my  enemies  haye  greater  power  with  the  queen  than  I  have ;  and 
to  pkaae  them  and  ease  her  migosty,  I  am  reaolTed  to  have  no  more  to  do  with 
them  tiU  the  king  is  of  age.'' 

In  conclusion,  he  tells  Middktan  '*  that  he  relies  on  the  pro- 
mises  the  faify,"  meaning  Mary  Beatrice,  "  had  made  in  his 
behal£"'  The  duke  of  Berwidc  wrote  to  his  royal  step- 
mother,  warning  her  against  Lovat,  and  endoeed  a  letter  from 
an  Irish  priest,  called  fiiiher  Farrdl,  exposing  the  base  trea* 
chery  he  had  practised  against  a  fiEothful  adherent  of  her  son's 
cause  in  London : — 

*'Toar  mqeaty^"  says  Berwi^"  win  see  hsfe  a  nefw  conibmation  of  Lomtfa 

knavery ;  and  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  neoessaxy  that  your  Bu^jesty  senda  Frendk 
translation  of  this  paper  to  the  marquess  de  Torcy.  The  affair  is  of  great  conse* 
qoenoe,  and  your  majesty  may  depoid  that  the  king's  aflbin  are  mined  unksa 
lord  Lovat  is  apprehended."  ' 

In  consequence  of  Berwick's  advice,  Lovat  was  arrested  by 
the  French  government,  and  sent  to  the  castle  of  Angoul^me: 

^  Stiart  F^en;  Macpberson.  ^Ibsd.  «Ibid. 
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abundant  reason  appeared  for  detaining  hun  a  dose  prisoner 
for  seyeral  years.  One  of  his  objects  in  cajoling  the  widowed 
queen  of  James  II.  was,  to  obtain  credentials  to  the  adherents 
of  the  Jacobite  cause.  Mary  Beatrice  had  entrusted  him 
with  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Gordon ;  this  he  used  as  a  weapon 
in  a  quarrel  of  his  own,  by  transferring  it  to  an  envelope  ad« 
dressed  to  his  great  enemy,  the  duke  of  Athol,  and  then  plac« 
ing  it  in  the  hands  of  Queensberry,  as  an  evidence  that  Athol 
was  in  correspondence  with  the  mother  of  the  disinherited 
representative  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  employment  of  so  unprincipled  a  person  as 
Lovat  did  an  infinity  of  mischief  to  the  Jacobite  cause  in 
Scotland,  especially  as  the  cabinet  of  queen  Anne  made  use 
of  his  information  as  a  pretence  for  pursuing  arbitrary  mea- 
sures to  overawe  the  opposers  of  the  Union.  The  infrigues 
and  counter-intrigues,  the  double  treasons,  the  bribery  and 
corruption,  the  agitation  and  the  follies,  that  were  perpetrated 
at  that  momentous  crisis  belong  to  general  history,  and  can 
only  be  occasionally  alluded  to  in  these  pages  in  illustration 
of  the  letters  and  personal  conduct  of  the  unfortunate  widow 
of  the  last  of  our  Stuart  kings,  in  the  fulfilment  of  duties 
which  her  titular  office  of  regent  or  guardian  to  the  young 
prince,  their  son,  imposed  on  her.  Alas  I  for  any  woman  who 
is  placed  in  circumstances  like  those  with  whidi  Mary  Sea- 
trice  had  to  stru^le,  while  carrying  the  fire  in  her  bosom  that 
was  slowly  consuming  her  living  firame,  denied  the  repose  far 
which  her  suffering  body  and  weary  spirit  sighed,  conscious 
of  her  own  helplessness,  and  tossed  like  a  feath^  on  a  strong 
stream  by  the  adverse  currents  of  warring  parties  i 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  his  secret  correspondenoe 
with  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  lamented  that  his  nephew, 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  should  have  been  removed  to  Spain,  in- 
stead of  remaining  on  the  spot  to  be  in  readiness  for  action. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  proper  person  to  have  acted  for  the 
young  prince,  his  half-brother,  being  the  only  man  of  talent 
and  decision  at  the  exiled  court.  He  enjoyed,  moreover^ 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  royal  father's  widow,  who  enter- 
tained almost  a  maternal  aJSection  for  him,  and  he  always 
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treated  her  witii  profound  respect^  and  bears  the  highest  testi- 
mony to  her  moral  worth  in  his  memoirs,  where  he  speaks  of 
her  testimony,  in  a  disputed  matter,  as  decisive.  "  The  queen 
told  me  so/'  says  he,  emphatically, ''  and  she  was  a  princess 
of  great  veracity/'  Berwick  had  good  reason  to  think  well 
of  Mary  Beatrice.  She  had  stood  his  friend  with  his  royal 
fiither  twice,  when  he  had  displeased  him  by  contracting  love- 
marriages.  Berwick  having,  after  the  death  of  his  first 
duchess,  wedded  one  of  her  majesty's  maids  of  honour,  the 
daughter  of  colonel  and  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  Mary  Beatrice 
kindly  appointed  the  young  duchess  of  Berwick  as  lady  of 
the  bedchamber,  and  treated  her  almost  bs  if  she  had  been  a 
daughter  of  h^  own,  retaining  her  about  her  person  during 
the  duke's  absence  in  his  campaigns.^  After  the  death  of 
king  James,  Berwick  wishing  to  be  naturalized  as  a  subject 
of  France,  h^  majesty  exerted  her  utmost  influence  with 
LouiB  XIV.  and  madame  de  Maintenon  to  promote  his  in- 
terests. She  also  wrote  in  his  behalf  so  warmly  to  the  princess 
des  Ursins,  whom  she  had  formerly  known  in  her  early  youth, 
and,  indeed,  claimed  kindred  with,  through  her  mother  the 
late  duchess  of  Modena,  that  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 
him  the  post  of  generalissimo  of  the  French  armies  sent  by 
Louis  to  support  his  grandson's  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  against  the  archduke  Charles,  queen  Anne's  prot(g4? 
The  briUiant  exploits  of  the  son  of  James  II.  in  that  cam- 
paign were  certainly  such  as  to  do  honour  to  the  earnest  re- 
commendation of  his  royal  step-mother,  if  that  title  may  be 
bestowed  on  Mary  Beatrice. 

Those  who  are  fimiiliar  with  Marlborough's  secret  transac- 
tions, under  the  feigned  name  of  Armsworth,  with  the  court  of 
St.  Oermains,  and  its  agents  in  England  and  Holland,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  deadly  hatred 
between  his  imperious  helpmate  and  queen  Anne,  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  divine  the  nature  of  the  project,  that  was  inadver* 
tently  traversed  by  the  successftd  efforts  of  Maiy  Beatrice  for 
the  employment  of  the  brilliant  talents  of  one  so  near  and 
dear  to  her  departed  lord,  in  a  more  important  sphere  than  hei 

^  Si.  Simon.  *  Stuart  Papen,  In  Macphenon. 
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impoTeriahed  ahadow  of  a  court  could  offer.  If  she  bad  poa- 
aessed  the  selfiah  talents  meet  for  the  position  she  occa^ed, 
ahe  would  have  prevented  Berwick  firom  divorcing  hia  fartnnes 
from  those  of  her  aon^  in  order  to  secure  those  services  ia 
lus  cause,  which  were  eventually  the  means  of  estabhsfau^ 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  Berwick 
was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  attached  to  the  cause  of  her  soa 
whom  the  cautious  &vourite  of  f(»rtune,  Marlborou^,  coaU 
rely  on;  and  when  he  was  removed  fi*om  the  scene,  the  game 
might  be  considered  a  losing  one. 

In  August  170^  Louis  XIV.  gave  a  grand  fSte  and  iUu- 
xninations  at  Marii,  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  great-grandaQn 
of  France,  the  infeuit  duke  of  Bretagne,  the  firstborn  <^  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Bui^undy.  Mary  Beatrioey  wxdi  her  son 
and  daughter,  were  among  the  guests :  out  of  compliment  to 
the  titular  rank  they  held  in  that  court,  they  were  given  the 
place  of  honour,  taking  precedence  of  every  person  but  the 
king  of  France,  who,  according  to  his  invariable  custom,  gave 
the  hand  to  the  widowed  queen.^  Her  feelings  were  little  in 
unison  with  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  royalty,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  strain  in  which  she  writes  the  next  day  to  her 
iriend  at  Chaillot,  her  fEdthful  heart  occupying  itself  neith^ 
with  the  splendid  festivities  of  which  she  had  been  a  joyless 
spectator  at  Marli,  nor  the  anticipation  of  her  i^proadiing 
visit  to  Fontainebleau,  but  in  making  arrangements  to  assist 
in  the  services  of  her  dmrch  for  the  moumM  anniversary  of 
her  beloved  conaorf  s  death : — 

**  St  Qemuuns,  this  WedneBday. 

"  These  three  days  have  I  BOfoght  for  a  moment  to  write  to  yon,  my  dear 
mother,  to  kt  yoa  Imovrthat  I  fihall  he,  please  God,  at  Chafllot  on  Monday  next^ 
15th,  at  five  o'clock.  I  hope  yon  will  defisr  the  Tespert  of  the  dead  tUl  that 
hoar.  I  caxmot  come  tOl  the  day  when  I  am  retommg  here  from  FontaineUeaOy 
where  I  shall  go  on  Monday ;  it  will  he  two  days'  joomey  hy  land,  not  hy  water, 
SB  M.  Fagon  does  not  approve  of  the  latter. 

<*  I  went  yesterday  to  Marli,  and  my  daughter  also,  for  the  first  time.  Wa 
Bopped  there.  I  fbnnd  madame  de  Maintenon  not  half  well.  AH  have  their 
affictioos.  I  have  not  seen  her  sinoe  yoor  misfintune.  I  can  fbd  with  all  ny 
heart  for  desolate  wives  and  mothers.  The  reli^ieutet  are  hi^per,  for  they  hats 
nothing  nearer  than  nephews  to  lose.  I  am,  however,  very  sony  for  that  of  my 
dear  portress ;  for  the  love  of  her,  I  have  sent  to  M.  de  Montespan  and  M.  d» 

I  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  de  6t  Simon. 
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Yalmy  to  maka  my  condolence  to  bcr  n>ter-in-kw;  imd  to  ay  that  it  was  yon 
who  mfbrmed  me  of  the  death  of  her  only  son."^ 

The  health  of  the  prince  was  veiy  delicate;  indeed,  he 
appeared  to  hold  his  life  on  a  tenure  so  precarious,  as  to  be 
an  object  of  perpetual  anxiety  to  his  widowed  mother.  On 
the  15th  of  December,  1704,  she  writes  to  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot, — 

"I  thank yoaftr your  prayen  fbr  the  king,  my  son,  and  I  entreat  yon  tocon« 
time  them*  fir  cectamly  he  k  not  better;  he  had  the  fifvcr  again  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  They  bled  him  yeitetday  morning,  and  I  did  not  find  that  his  cold 
WBfl  at  an  reEered  by  it,  bat  he  has  no  fever  toniay.  Qod  is  the  master,  and  he 
nmrt  do  fe  htm  and  me  whatever  it  shall  please  him.  My  daughter  is  very 
wen,  and  I  am  better  than  nsod ;  bat^  my  dear  mother,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
be  at  Chaillot  till  the  Sunday  after  Chrktmas.  I  had  reckoned  that  my  sister 
Le  Yayer  would  take  the  lubit  on  the  Friday,  and  I  should  return  on  the 
Saturday  monung;  but  in  the  state  in  whidk  I  see  my  eon,  I  cannot  quit  him 
far  some  days,  and  unlesB  he  should  be  better  than  he  is  now,  I  cannot  hope  to 
pass  Christmas  with  you.^* 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1705,  all  other  cares  and 
anxieties  that  oppressed  Mary  Beatrice  appear  to  have  been 
forgotten  in  her  trembling  solicitude  for  the  health  of  her 
boy.  On  the  14th  of  February,  she  informs  her  firiends  at 
Chaillot  that  he  continues  in  a  languishing  condition,  and  re- 
commends him  to  their  prayers.  Six  days  later  he  was  so 
seriously  ill,  that  the  fond  mother,  in  the  anguish  of  her  heart, 
despairing  of  the  powmr  of  medical  skill  to  save  him,  wrote  in 
great  agitation  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  imploring  the  inter- 
cession of  that  friendly  community  with  Heaven  in  his  behalf; 
and  also  that  they  would  endeavour,  by  earnest  prayers,  to 
obtain  that  of  the  deceased  king,  her  husband,  in  whose 
canonization  she  was  a  devout  believer,  for  the  recovery  of 
her  son.'  Her  letter  contains  evidences  of  fervent  but  mis- 
directed fSuth,  a  fond  reliance  on  the  intercession  of  saints  for 
that  which  should  have  been  sought  of  Grod  through  the  in- 
tercession of  a  divine  Mediator  alone.  Due  allowance  ought^ 
however,  to  be  made  for  the  effects  of  a  conventual  education 
on  an  ardent  daughter  of  the  South,  with  whom  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Communion  of  Saints  (of  which  an 
abstract  belief  is  professed  in  the  creeds  of  our  own  church)  is 
an  active  principle,  including  a  mystic  unity  between  the  sainta 

^  Autograph  letter  of  Maiy  Beatrice,  in  the  ChaiDot  coEectaon. 
>Ibid.  Mbid. 
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above  and  the  devout  servants  of  God  in  the  flesh;  and  to 
them  it  appears  like  a  golden  chain,  that  reaches  &om  earth 
to  heaven,  and  from  heaven  to  earth  again. 

No  one  but  the  most  tenderly  devoted  of  mothers  could 
have  desired  the  life  of  a  male  claimant  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land to  be  prolonged,  whose  existence  alone  prevented  the 
amicable  arrangement  of  all  disputes  and  difficulties,  by  the 
recognition  of  her  daughter,  the  princess  Louisa,  as  the  8uc> 
cesser  of  queai  Anne.  No  jealousies  could  have  been  enter- 
tained by  that  sovereign  of  rivalry  from  a  younger  sister, 
and  all  national  fears  for  the  interests  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land  might  have  been  obviated  by  a  marriage  with  the  here- 
ditary prince  of  Hanover, — ^a  measure  that  could  not  even  be 
proposed  during  the  life  of  her  brother.  As  regarded  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  princess  Loidsa  lay 
under  no  disabilities;  neither  acts  of  attainder  nor  oaths  of 
abjuration  had  passed  against  her;  and  if  the  personal  exist- 
ence of  this  yoimgest  and  most  promising  sdon  of  the  Stuart 
line  had  never  been  pubhdy  noticed  by  contending  parties, 
it  was,  perhaps,  because  her  pohtical  importance  was  secretly 
felt  by  the  subtle  calculators  who  were  aware  of  the  ddicacy 
of  her  brother's  constitution,  and  the  yearning  of  the  child- 
less Anne  towards  a  successor  of  her  own  name  and  blood. 
The  death  of  the  imfortunate  son  of  James  U.  at  that  epoch, 
would  have  excited  a  general  feeUng  of  qrmpathy  for  his  mo- 
ther and  sister;  the  stumbling-stone  of  offence  would  have 
been  removed,  and  all  fears  of  civil  wars  averted,  by  restoring 
the  regal  succession  to  the  regular  order.  In  that  case,  Maiy 
Beatrice  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  been  recalled  to 
England  with  her  daughter.  She  would  have  been  relieved 
from  all  her  debts  and  pecuniary  difficulties  by  the  payment 
of  her  jointure  and  its  arrears ;  she  would  have  had  one  or 
more  of  her  former  royal  abodes  assigned  for  her  residence, 
with  a  suitable  establishment  for  the  youthfrd  heiress-pre- 
siunptive  of  the  realm,  and  the  prospect  of  increased  power 
and  importance  in  the  event  of  the  princess  succeeding  to  the 
crown  during  her  minority. 

The  unexpected  recovery  of  the  prince  prevented  the  reali- 
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ssation  of  this  flattering  perapectiye*  He  completed  his  sevens 
teenth  jevx,  and  his  sbter  lier  thirteenth^  in  the  following 
June.  The  princess  Louisa,  who  had  inherited  all  her  mo^ 
ther's  beauty^  was  now  pubhclv  introduced  at  the  French 
court,  where,  as  the  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  sister  to  a  prince  whose  title  to  the  crown  of  that 
realm  was  supported  by  France,  she  was  given  precedence  over 
every  lady  there^  except  her  own  mother,  who  always  had  the 
place  of  honour  allowed  her  by  Louis  XIV.  The  following 
particulars  of  a  grand  ball  at  Marli,  in  July  1705,  at  which 
the  royal  exiles  of  St.  Germains  were  present^  will  show  the 
respectful  consideration  with  which  they  were  treated.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  long  spacious  saloon  in  which  the  ball 
took  plaoe^  three  fauteuils  were  placed^  for  the  kmg  of  France, 
the  widowed  queen  of  England,  and  her  son.  Mary  Beatrice, 
as  in  the  life-time  of  her  royal  consort,  occupied  the  middle 
seat  Opposite  to  them  were  benches  for  the  dancers;  the 
other  members  of  the  royal  fionily  occupied  plianU.  Behind 
the  royal  dais  were  the  refreshments.  The  titular  king  of 
England  opened  the  ball  with  his  coster,  and  the  king  of 
France  stood  all  the  time  they  were  dancing.  This  he  always 
would  have  done,  every  time  this  young  royal  pair  danced 
together,  if  Mary  Beatrice  had  not  entreated  him  to  be  seated; 
but  it  was  not  tQl  he  had  paid  them  this  mark  of  respect  twice 
or  thrice,  that  he  would  consent  to  sit  down.  Mary  Beatrice 
always  sat  between  Louis  and  hsx  son  at  supper,  with  her 
dao^ter  and  the  immediate  members  of  the  royal  family  of 
France.  There  was  a  separate  table  for  the  officers  of  her 
household  on  these  occasions,  at  which  the  duke  of  Perth 


The  attention  which  had  been  paid  to  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren must  have  been  cheering  to  the  royal  widow,  for  she 
writes  in  better  spirits  than  usual  to  her  friend,  the  abbess 
of  Chaillot:— 

"  St  Germaim,  27t]i  July,  1706. 

"  I  believe,  my  dear  moUier,  that  yoa  arealmoft  ready  to  be  in  a  pet  with  lady 
Bnlkeley  and  me,  becanso  we  have  been  lo  long  without  aendiiig  yoa  any  newt. 

'  M^moirei  de  St  Stmon,  toL  !▼.  pp.  896,  S. 
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It  18  true  ffaat  we  aie  to  Uaia^,  bat  yon  would  be  nradi  nave  so  if  job  ccaU 
think  that  it  was  from  foirgetfidness  ;  for  I  should  as  Boonf<nget  my  chSdzea  aad 
myself,  as  forget  Chaillot  and  my  dear  and  good  mother  Priolo.  Bat  sinee 
Thursday  we  have  had  journeys  and  f^tes ;  besides  which,  my  little  malady  oOea 
prevents  me  from  writing,  and  lady  Bulkeley  likes  better  to  wait  till  ihe  cnaosd 

yoa  one  of  my  lettran^  beUeving  that  it  will  give  yoa  more  pkasare. 

We  are  all  well  here,  thank  God,  and  my  son  mudi  better  than  usual,  andmcare 
livdy.  The  last  news  from  Flanders  is  not  goody  bat  he  most- not  be  diaooQE^e^ 
nor  cease  to  pray.*'* 

From  the  same  letter  we  learn  tliat  Mary  Beatrice  had 
spent  some  days  at  Chaillot  in  the  beginning  of  that  month, 
and  that  she  purposed  paying  another  visit  to  the  community 
there  in  the  course  of  a  fbrtnight.  She  was^  however,  attacked 
with  a  severe  relapse  of  her  alarming  malady,  and  she  an- 
nounces her  disappointment  to  the  abbess  and  la  Dqfoaie  in  a 
touching  letter/  dated  August  12,  1705. 

The  poor  queen  continued  under  suigical  treatment  fiar 
several  weeks.  She  writes  again  to  the  abbess  of  ChaiUo^ 
Sq>tember  14th^  expressive  of  her  disapj^intment  at  being 
unable  to  attend  the  commemorative  service  at  the  om- 
ventual  church  for  the  anniversary  of  ki^g  James's  deaths 
as  the  physicians  had  ordered  her  to  keep  her  chamber. 
After  making  some  touching  allusions  to  her  soffmngs,  she 
says,  "  But  God  is  the  master,  and  it  is  for  me  to  obey 
and  to  submit  mysdf  with  patience^  when  I  cannot  with 
joy,  to  that  which  he  is  pleased  to  ordain  for  me,  and  he 
has  renewed  the  anguish  in  my  breast  for  the   last  four 

days If  after  four  days,''  continues  her  mi^esty, 

*'  I  return  to  my  usual  state,  I  think  of  endeavouring  to  go  to 
Fontainebleau  by  water.  I^othing  would  draw  me  thither 
but  the  love  of  my  daughter,  and  ifc  wiU  be  for  the  last  time 
in  my  life,  even  if  that  life  should  be  prolonged."*  Mary 
Beatrice  did  not  adheare  to  this  resolution,  made,  in  the  sad* 
ness  of  her  heart,  at  a  time  whoi  she  declares  that  the  mo- 
tion of  a  coach  was  insupportable  to  her,  and  all  the  pageaatzy 
of  a  court,  full  of  fatiguing  ceremonies  and  frivolous  eti- 
quettes, appeared  in  the  light  of  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit 
to  her  overburdened  mind  and  suffering  frame.     In  another 

^  Inedited  letters  of  Maiy  Beatrice,  Chaillot  coUeetMa. 
•Ibid.  sifaBd. 
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of  her  letten  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot^  evidently  written  at 
this  period,  she  says, — 

**  I  mat  mj  duugiitor  to yott  the  oUmt  day^nij denr  mother,  nd  with  her  mj 
bewt  and  aocd,  not  hsring  power  ct  that  tune  to  dng  my  body  thither,  but  now 
I  hope  to  hove  the  pleasvn  of  embradng  yoa  myadf  nert  Thmday.  I  have 
been  dying  to  go  to  Chaillot  Ibr  the  hwt  tibne  montha^  and  at  kit  I  cheriah  the 
hope  that  God  will  pennit  me  that  pleasure  in  three  ^yi."^ 

The  fidlen  qneen  adds,  with  impressiTe  earnestness^ — 

*  Bot  wo  most  atriTe^  abofo  afl,  to  profit  our  aoak  by  it,  and  for  this  pmpoae 
W9  nraet  exdte  and  enooorage  eabh  other  redprooally  to  adore  and  to  love  the 
Teiy  holy  decrees  of  Qod  in  evexy  thing  that  he  ie  pl^aed  to  do  with  os,  that  we 
may  rabmit  to  it  with  medcneBS  and  patience,  if  we  cannot  with  joy,  to  which  I 
coafem  I  have  not  yet  attuned;  hot  God  will  aanit  ns  in  his  mercy,  and  wiU 
give  OS  strength  proportioned  to  our  difficolties.  I  snpplicato  this  of  him  with 
nil  my  heart,  and  am  in  Him,  my  dear  mother,  entirely  yours,  "  IL  R." 

Xndaned^^'Fm  my  dear  mother  Pribb.*'* 

It  is  certain  that  the  queen's  sni^eon ^  Beanlieu,  must  have 
possessed  great  skill  in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  for  the  fatal 
progi'css  of  this  dreadfnl  malady  was  once  more  arrested,  and 
the  royal  patient,  to  her  own  surprise,  and  that  of  all  the 
world,  became  convalescent.  A  cheering  account  of  the  im- 
proved health  of  both  mother  and  son,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  appears  in  the  private  correspondence  of  the 
prince's  confessor,  &ther  Saunders/  dated  November  2Sth, 
1705.  ''The  king  is  veiy  wdl,  and  grows  tall  and  strong. 
The  queen,  also,  is  much  better  than  she  was,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  lump  in  her  breast  is  not  so  dangerous  as  was  once 
thought.  The  princess  is  one  of  the  most  complete  young 
ladies  of  her  age,  very  witty  and  handsome,  and  of  a  most 
excellent  good  humour,  whidi  gains  the  hearts  of  all  who 
know  her." 

The  secret  correspondence  of  the  court  of  St.  Germains 
with  the  Jacobite  i^ents  in  England  and  Scotland,  mean- 
while, is  rather  curious  than  important.  MarlboroD^h,  under 
the  nam  de  guerre  of  Armsworth,  and  Godolphin,  under  the 
name  of  Gilbum,  or  Gkmlston,  are  frequently  mentioned,  in 
Caryl  and  Middleton's  letters,  as  making  professicms  to  the 

*  IneditcdOhaillot  oorreBpandenee,  preserved  in  the  hdtel  do  Soabise. 
^IhUL 

*  Letten  of  &ther  Saunders  to  Meredith,  a  priest  at  the  EugUah  seminary  at 
Borne.— Rawlinson's  ITiBceDaneoiis  MSS,  Ko.  21 ;  Bodldan  libraxy,  Ozftrd. 
Conimnnicalnd  by  Mrs.  Qtbhu 
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exiled  family.     The  fdlowing  observation  is  in  one  of  CaryPa^ 
dated  June  30th,  1705  :— 

**  I  must  alM  own  the  raodpt  of  yoon  of  the  8rd  of  Mmj^  iHieraii  yoa  idate 
what  peaied  between  yon  and  Mr.  Qoolston,  which  mecchant  ii  not  «>  prodigal  of 
faiB  words  as  his  partner  Anntwortfa,  and  therefore  they  are  somewhat  mors  tob» 
lelied  on;  and  unless  they  both  join  to  deoeiTe,  much  may  be  hoped  from  thdr 
agreeing  in  the  came  story."  ^ 

Those  doable-minded  statesmen  had  assured  the  widow  of 
James  II.,  that  the  bill  for  the  Protestant  succession  would 
be  rejected  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  every  thing  thst 
honour  and  justice  could  require  should  be  done  for  the 
''prince  of  Wales/'  as  they  still  termed  the  son  of  thdr  bte 
master.*  Mary  Beatrice  was  only  too  willing  to  be  deceived : 
and  when  the  bill  for  extinguishing  the  hopes  of  her  son  was 
actually  thrown  out  by  that  senate,  she  was  persuaded  by  her 
cabinet  to  impute  it  rather  to  the  friendly  poUcy  of  lord 
Godolphin^  than  to  the  inalienable  attachment  of  the  northern 
aiistooracy  to  the  representative  of  their  ancient  monarchs. 
Goddphin's  lingering  regard  for  the  exiled  queen  rendered 
him  really  desirous  of  arrangmg  matters  with  queen  Ance 
and  her  cabinet  for  the  payment  of  the  dowry  and  its  arrears, 
and  if  he  had  possessed  tiie  moral  coiuage  to  come  forward 
openly  in  parliament,  with  a  manly  appeal  to  the  compaasioii 
and  justice  of  a  generous  and  chivakic  nation  in  behalf  of  the 
royal  widow,  (whose  destitution  was  a  reproach  to  those  who 
had  been  proud  to  bend  the  knee  before  her  in  the  short-Uved 
days  of  her  greatness,)  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  her 
claims  would  have  been  allowed.  She  had  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  her  favour,  which  even  those  who  had  disgraced  the 
name  of  English  peers  by  thdr  unconstitutional  attempt  to 
attaint  her  had  not  so  much  as  endeavoured  to  get  repcaded, 
because  the  sense  of  the  house  of  commons  had  been  clearly 
shown  by  furnishing  king  William  with  supplies  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  fulfilling  that  obligation^  though  he  had,  as 
before  explained,  applied  them  to  his  own  use.  Godolphin 
was  aware  of  all  this,  but  his  own  crooked  paths  rendered 
him  timid  and  irresolute.  His  correspondence  with  the  exiled 
queen  and  her  agents  was  more  than  suspected  by  the  whigs. 

*  atoart  Papers  in  Maq>her8on,  from  Naime.  <  IbU. 
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Lord  Wharton  boldly  declared  in  the  upper  hoase^  ''  that  he 
had  my  lord  treasuier's  head  in  a  bag/'  This  menace  para- 
lysed the  vacillating  minister;  he  crouched  Uke  a  beaten 
hound,  and  submitted  to  do  all  and  every  thing  that  was  de- 
manded by  his  poUtical  antagonists,  even  to  the  outlay  of  an 
enormous  sum  in  purchasing  a  majority  in  the  Scotch  parlia- 
ment to  carry  measures  perfectly  opposed  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions, and  it  was  supposed  no  less  so  to  the  secret  feelings  of 
the  reigning  sovereign,  queen  Anne.^ 

The  Scotch  Jacobites  urged  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  minister 
for  money  and  arms ;  they  represented  to  the  arbiter  of  her 
fion's  destiny,  Louis  XIV.,  how  serviceable  even  the  small  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  Uvres  would  be,  to  enable  their  firiends  to 
put  arms  in  the  hands  of  those  who  burned  to  decide  the 
question  of  the  Union,  not  in  the  senate,  but  in  the  field* 
Louis  had  already  paid  too  dearly  for  yielding  to  the  dictates 
of  his  hvely  sympathy  for  the  widow  and  orphans  of  his 
unfortunate  cousin  James,  to  venture  to  act  independently 
of  his  cabinet  at  this  crisis.  The  expensive  wars  in  which 
that  poUtical  blunder  had  involved  France  had  crippled  his 
resources.  The  victories  of  Marlborough  taught  him  that 
he  had  work  to  do  to  guard  his  own  fix>ntier;  and  although 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  made  the  best  diversion  in  his 
own  &vour  by  sending  troops  and  arms  to  assist  in  nosing 
an  insurrection  against  queen  Anne's  government  in  Scot- 
land, his  ministers  could  not  be  induced  to  hazard  the 
experiment. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1706,  Saunders  again  notices  the 
improved  health  of  the  queen,  and  that  the  painful  tumour  in 
her  bosom  was  decreasing.  He  adds  the  following  particulars 
of  her  son  and  daughter :  '^  The  king  is  very  well,  and  grows 
strong  and  tall.  He  has  begun  to  ride  the  great  horse,  and 
does  it  very  gracefully,  and  all  say  he  will  make  a  very  good 
horseman.  He  has  a  great  desire  to  make  a  campaiign,  and 
the  queen  has  asked  it  of  the  king  of  France,  who  has  not  as 
yet  consented  to  it.  Li  all  appearance  it  would  do  our  king 
a  great  deal  of  good,  and  be  much  to  his  honour  and  reputa- 
'  Stoart  Pktpen,  m  Ktcpbenan. 

TOIh  TI«  II 
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tion ;  but  the  king  of  France  will  be  loath  to  let  him  go  till 
he  can  send  him  like  a  king.  The  princess  is  very  tall  of  her 
age,  and  by  her  wit  and  gradoua  behaviour  charms  all  that 
come  near  her/'* 

The  son  of  Mary  Beatrice  and  James  II.  obtained  his 
poUtical  majority  on  the  10th  of  June,  1706,  when  he  com- 
pleted his  18th  year.  The  regency  of  the  queen-mother  was 
then  supposed  to  terminate,  but  she  continued  virtually  the 
leading  power  at  St.  Germains  as  long  as  she  lived,  though  her 
son  was  treated  by  herself,  and  every  one  in  the  exiled  oourt, 
as  their  sovereign  and  master.  Lord  Middleton  commeodi 
the  industry  and  application  of  this  prince  to  business,  and 
extols  his  abilities;'  but  these  were  only  shown  in  the  easv, 
pleasant  style  of  his  epistolary  correspondence,  whether  diplo- 
matic or  personal,  in  which  he  excelled  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. The  following  affectionate  congratulation  to  his 
friend  the  marquess  of  Drmnmond,  on  the  approaching  mar- 
riage of  that  nobleman,  is  one  of  the  earhest  specimens  of  his 
fioniliar  letters : — 

«<St.Qenna]]ia,  June  29>  1706. 

M  Haying  found  a  safe  opportuuity  of  writing  into  Scotland,  I  take  that  occa- 
non  of  writing  this  note  to  yoo.  I  will  say  n^tng  to  yon  of  my  own  aiEun^ 
xeforing  to  what  I  writ  to  yoa  and  xny  other  friends^  which  win  be  ooamrani- 
cated  to  yoa  by  the  oonntess  of  Eiroly  yoor  annt,  and  so  will  only  add  here»  how 
pleased  I  was  to  hear  that  your  marriage  with  the  dnke  of  Qordon's  daaghter  is 
like  to  be  aoon  oondnded.  The  kindness  I  have  fyt  yoa  and  yoor  ftthcr  makes 
any  tiling  agreeable  to  me  that  I  think  ao  much  for  yoor  interest  as  I  think  this 
is.  I  am  very  sensible  of  yoor  own  and  fiimily's  services,  as  I  hope  one  day  to 
be  in  a  conditicrti  of  showing  yoo,  and  of  giving  yoa  proofii  of  my  kindnas 
for  yoa«  *'•  Jamb8»  R.* 

**  Pkay  remember  nw  Teiy  kindly  to  lord  Jcte  Drmnmond;  do  the  ame  to 
lord  Stormont,  and  assore  him  I  shall  not  forget  the  seal  he  has  t»  my  awiee^ 
nor  the  care  betook  of  me  when  a  chSUL" 

All  that  personal  kindness  and  courtesy  could  do  to  render 
the  widowed  queen  and  her  son  easy  xmder  the  tantalizing 
fever  of  hope  deferred^  was  done  by  Louis  XIY .  He  treated 
them^  in  all  respects^  as  his  equals,  and  caused  the  same 

*  Cprrespondence  with  Meredith.— Bawlinson's  MSS.,  Bodleian  lifaraiy,  Osfiad. 

'  Hacphcrson's  Stuart  Papers. 

'  Royal  autograph  letten  in  the  archives  d  the  noble  lioafle*of  Dramaend  dt 

Perth,  ^G^  14^  inedited.    Coorteooaly  communioated  by  the  repnaentaftm  of 

that  uident  historical  family,  the  baroness  Willonghby  de  Ezcsby,  to  whom  niy 

^  acknowledgments  are  gratefblly  oAiared. 
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honours  to  be  paid  to  them.  A  fortnight  never  passed  without 
his  making  them  a  visit  in  state  at  St.  Germains^  besides 
coming  mnch  oftener  in  private  with  madame  de  Maintenon. 
He  invited  them  and  his  young  god-daughter,  the  princess 
Louisa,  to  all  his  fetes  at  Marli,  Versailles,  and  Trianon^ 
where  he  invariably  treated  them  as  the  dearest  of  relatives, 
and  most  honoured  of  guests.^  If  the  queen  came  in  state, 
he  received  her,  as  he  had  done  in  the  lifetime  of  king  James, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  first  ante-room,  and  leading  her  into 
the  presence-chamber,  stood  conversing  with  her,  and  her  son 
and  daughter,  for  some  minutes  before  he  conducted  them 
into  his  private  saloon,  where  madame  de  Maintenon  was 
waiting  to  receive  them.  Mary  Beatrice,  in  fact,  was  paid 
the  same  deference  in  that  court  as  if  she  had  been  a  queen 
of  France,  and  took  precedence  of  every  lady  there.'  The  near 
relationship  of  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  duchess  of  Burgundy,  to 
James  II.  and  his  children  on  Ihe  one  hand,  and  to  Maiy 
Beatrice  on  the  other,  precluded  jealousy  on  her  part.  She 
had  grown  up  from  infancy  in  habits  of  intimacy  and  affection 
with  the  royal  exiles.  Mary  Beatrice  was  always  invited  to 
be  present  at  her  accouchements.  The  affectionate  interest 
with  which  her  majesty  alludes  to  one  of  these  events,  in  a 
letter  to  the  abbess  of  ChaiQot,  January  1707,  is  very  pleas- 
ing.    She  says, — 

*  God  haaaoooided  a  great  mercy  to  TIB  xn  granting  m  another  prince:  hemnat 
be  entreated  for  him.  I  oonld  not  possiblj  arrive  at  Vemulle^  befim  the  birth 
of  the  cUU,  linoe  the  lung  himaelf  did  not  enter  the  chamber  tOl  after  it  waa 
over.  Madame  the  duchess  of  Bnrgmidy  was  only  iQ  three  quartem  of  an  homr: 
she  is  wonderftiQy  welL  I  saw  her  after  diniier,  and  the  ii^bnt.  He  is  not  so 
beantiftilas  the  cifaer,  but  he  has  a  amaUer  hea^  and  is  better  proportioned,  and 
looks  aa  if  be  would  Uve  long^  as  I  hope  he  may,  throogh  the  grace  of  Qod." 

Sometimes  Louis  XIV.  would  invite  Maiy  Beatrice  to 
comie  with  her  son  and  dai^ter,  and  ladies,  on  fine  summer 
afternoons,  and  walk  with  him  and  Us  court  in  the  royal 
gardens  of  Maiii :  and  it  was  on  these  occasions  that  the 
widowed  queen  used  to  take  the  opportunity  of  preferring  amy 
little  reijoest,  either  fiir  heradf  or  others,  to  her  royal  fiiend. 
The  pobKe  pramenade  was  ahrajs  (me  of  the  recreatkina  of 

'  M&noires  de  St.  Simon.    Dai^esQ.  '  Ibid> 
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the  court  of  St.  Germains^  even  in  the  sorrowful  days  of 
king  James  II. ;  but  it  became  much  more  attractive  after  the 
decease  of  that  unfortunate  king^  when  his  son  and  daughter^ 
and  their  youthful  attendants  the  children  of  the  Jacobite 
aristocracy^ — English^  Scotch^  and  Irish^  who  had  followed 
their  majesties  into  exile^  grew  up,  and  the  vivacity  of  French 
habits. and  associations  in  some  degree  counterbalanced  the 
depression  caused  by  penury  and  ruined  prospects.  The  lively 
letters  and  doggerel  lyrics  of  count  Anthony  Hamilton,  the 
self-appointed  poet-laureate  of  the  court  of  the  exiled  Stuarts, 
prove  that,  after  time  had  a  little  assuaged  the  grief  of  the 
queen  and  her  children,  a  good  deal  of  fun  and  frolic  occasioii- 
ally  went  on  in  the  old  palace  and  its  purheus. 

In  one  of  Hamilton's  letters  to  his  firiend  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick, he  says,  '^  The  king  our  young  lord  increases  every  dav 
in  wit,  and  the  princess,  his  sister,  becomes  more  and  more 
charming.  Heaven  preserve  her  .from  being  stolen  from  us ! 
for  her  lady  governess  seems  to  have  no  other  fear  than  that 
These  two  are  always  near  their  august  mother,  to  whom  thev 
pay  the  most  tender  and  dutiful  attention.  To  these  pre- 
cious ones  of  hers,  who  are  adorned  with  the  virtues  of  their 
&ther,  it  is  her  care  to  inculcate  sentiments  of  gratitude  to- 
wards the  illustrious  protector  who,  in  a  foreign  land,  by  a 
thousand  friendly  cares  mitigates  the  hardships  of  their  adverse 
destiny.  .We  will  now,''*  continues  the  sprightly  old  wit, 
"  speak  of  our  beauties,  those  stars  of  St.  Germains  who  are 
always  duel  and  disdainful.  Winter  is  drawing  to  an  end,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  prepare  their  nets  against  the  spring. 
They  have  repaired,  washed,  and  spread  out  all  the  delicate 
laces  of  which  their  comettes  are  composed,  to  bleacb  in  your 
garden :  all  the  bushes  there  are  .covered  with  them,  like  so 
many  spiders'  webs.  They  are  putting  all  their  falbalas  into 
order,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  plunged  in  sweet  reveries,  the^ 
permit  the  designs  to  sleep  on  their  tapestry  frames."  Hamiltoa 
describes  the  son  and  daughter  of  Mary  Beatrice  as  possessing 
great  personal  attractions.  ''  The  figui^  of  our  young  king," 
says  he^  '^  might  be  chosen  by  a  painter  for  the  model  of  the 
^  (Envies  du  Count  Hamilton. 
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god  of  love,  if  such  a  deity  dared  be  represented  in  this  saintly 
court  of  St.  GermaiDB.  Aa  for  the  princess^  her  hair  is  very 
beantifiil,  and  of  the  lovdiest  tint  of  brownj  her  complexion 
reminds  us  of  the  most  brilliant  yet  dehcate  tints  of  the  fiiirest 
flowers  of  spring :  she  has  her  brother's  features  in  a  softer 
mouldy  and  her  mother's  eyes/'  In  another  description  of  her 
he  says, "  She  has  the  plumpness  one  adores  in  a  divinity  of  six- 
teen, with  the  freshness  of  an  Aurora;  and  if  any  thing  more 
can  be  said,  it  must  be  in  praise  of  the  roundness  and  whiteness 
of  her  arms."  The  portrait  of  a  beautiful  nameless  princess,  in 
the  costume  of  the  b^inning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the 
guard-chamber  at  Hampton-Court,  will  readily  be  identified 
by  this  glowing  description  of  the  honorary  laureate  of  St. 
Germains  as  that  of  the  youngest  daughter  of  James  II., 
even  by  those  who  are  not  fiuniliar  with  her  other  portraits. 
How  it  came  there  is  the  question,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  having  been  sent  to  her  sister,  queen  Anne,  by 
the  proud  mother  of  this  exquisite  creature,  who  was  good  as 
she  was  fair. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  cares  and  pecuniary  disappointments 
that  at  times  oppressed  the  exiled  queen,  her  fiEunily,  and 
faithful  followers,  they  led  a  pleasant  life  in  summer  time, — 
a  life  which,  as  described  by  Hamilton,  appears  to  have  been 
a  complete  realisation  of  the  dassic  Arcadia.  Sometimes  the 
prince  and  his  sister  led  their  young  court  into  the  depths  of 
the  adjacent  forest  in  quest  of  ^Ivan  sports,  or  to  gather 
flowers  and  wild  strawbenies;  sometimes  they  are  described 
as  embarking  on  the  calm  waters  of  the  Seine  in  their  barge, 
which,  if  not  very  splendidly  decorated,  or  of  the  most  ap- 
proved fitfhion,  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  joyous 
party.  Pontalie,  the  haven  to  which  the  voyagers  were  usually 
bound,  was  a  rural  ch&teau  on  the  Seine,  within  less  than 
a  league  fix>m  the  palace  of  our  exiled  queen :  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  countess  de  Grammont,  formerly  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  beauties  of  Charles  II.'s  court.  She 
was  now  a  rich  and  prosperous  lady,  able  and  willing  to  con* 
tribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  royal  Stuarts  in  many  ways, 
and  anxious  to  prove  that  her  affection  for  that  £Eimily  had 
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angmented^  instead  of  diminished,  with  tlie  adveraty  which 
had  distanced  many  of  the  creatures  of  the  kte  king's  bounty. 
It  was  her  delight  to  provide  banquets  and  entertainments  of 
all  descriptions  for  the  royal  brother  and  sister,  whom  she  had 
seen  grow  npfrominfemts.  She  had  obtained  a  lease  or  grant  of 
the  old  mill-honse  of  St.  Germains  and  its  adjacent  meadoway 
and,  for  the  sake,  perhaps,  of  being  near  the  English  odkmy, 
she  had  exerted  her  taste  and  expended  some  of  her  wealtfa 
in  turning  it  into  a  Grecian  villa;  her  brother,  Anthonj 
Hamilton,  had  changed  its  homely  name^  Moulin-ean,  into 
the  euphonious  appellation  of  Pontalie,  and  there  she  fie> 
qnently  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  exiles  of  St.  Germains 
in  the  course  of  the  summer.^ 

The  royal  brother  and  sister,  who,  ]peAzpa,  were  mtodi 
happier  in  their  free  and  natural  way  of  life  amidst  the  poverty 
and  mockery  of  royalty  at  St.  Gennains,  than  if  establidied 
in  r^al  splendour  at  Windsor  or  Versailles,  delighted  in  per- 
forming minor  pilgrimages  with  their  followers,  to  any  of  the 
churches  or  chapels  within  a  walk  of  the  palace.  On  these 
occasions  they  carried  a  light  refection  of  fruit,  cakes,  and 
wine  with  them,  and  made  their  repast  in  some  pleasant 
forest  bower  on  their  return.'  Count  Hamilton  writes  to  his 
friend  Berwick,  partly  in  prose,  and  partly  in  untranslatable 
do^erel  rhyme,  a  piquant  description  of  one  of  these  devo- 
tional pic-nic  excursions,  which  was  undertaken  by  the  princess 
Louisa  and  her  ladies  of  honour,  matronized  by  the  duchess 
of  Berwick.  ''  Towards  the  centre  of  the  forest,''  he  says, 
''there  is  a  little  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Thibant,  and  this 
St.  Thibaut  cures  the  ague :  now  there  is  a  worthy  man  at 
St.  Gennains,  named  Dikesson,  who  had  had  several  fits  of  it. 
You  know  our  ladies  are  always  charitable  to  their  neighbours, 
so  they  all  set  off  in  company  to  recommend  the  invalid  to 
monneur  St.  Thibaut.  The  fiiir  Nannett^  [the  duchess  of 
Berwick,]  as  she  knew  the  least  about  him,  diose  to  beguile 
her  pilgrimage  by  looking  for  strawberries  by  the  way.  I 
will  tell  you  the  names  of  some  of  these  fiur  pilgrims  who 
went  with  her  royal  highness  to  make  intercessions  for  the 

>  (Eirrres  da  Count  Antoiiie  Hamilton.  *  Ibid. 
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lord  DikesiM/^^  This  gentleman's  name^  whidi  Mary  Beai- 
trioe  herself  does  not  always  spell  right,  though  he  was  one  of 
her  private  secretaries  and  the  comptroller  of  the  household 
was  Dioconson. 

Count  Hamilton  tells  his  firiend  '^  that  the  charming  Miss 
Plowden  was  there,  and  those  two  diidnities  the  ladies  Dillon 
and  Mareschal,  but  none  was  more  agreeable  than  the  duchess 
of  Berwick,  unless  it  were  the  princess;  and  that  they  all 
went  in  jHracession,  singing  and  saying  every  office  in  the 
ritual  from  early  matins,  for  the  sake  of  their  amiable  friend 
Dikesson.  When  they  had  performed  all  these  diaritable  de» 
▼otions,  they  sat  down  to  take  a  sylvan  repast>  making  the 
green  grass  their  table;  but  a  IVench  gentleman  of  the 
household,  the  chevalier  de  Salle,  who  had  attended  them, 
not  out  of  devotion,  but  gallantry,  was  forbidden  by  the 
princess  to  join  the  circle,  because  he  had  not  conducted  himself 
with  becoming  piety  on  the  occasion.  Instead  of  allowing  him 
to  share  in  the  repast,  she  ordered  him,  by  way  of  penance,  to 
go  and  kneel  at  the  chapel  door,  and  offer  up  prayers  for  the 
recovery  of  Mr.  Bicconson  while  they  dined.  The  chevalier 
very  humbly  recommended  himself  to  mercy,  allying  in 
excuse  that  he  had  forgotten  his  breviary,  and  did  not  know 
a  single  prayer  by  heart ;  so  the  princess,  in  consideration  of 
bis  peoitence,  gave  him  something  to  eat,  but  made  him  sit  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  at  a  respectful  distance  from  her  and  the  rest 
of  the  pilgrims,  and  rinse  all  their  glasses  for  them,  while  the 
forest  glades  rang  with  their  laughter,  for  our  fair  devotees 
could  laugh  as  heartily  as  pray  on  occasion.  In  the  midst  of 
their  mirtii,  the  invalid,  in  whose  behalf  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Thibaut  had  been  xmdertaken,  and  whom 
they  had  all  forgotten,  made  his  appearance  unexpectedly 
before  the  festive  circle.  They  greeted  him  with  shouts  of  "  a 
miracle!  a  miracle  I^'  and  demanded  of  him  the  precise  hour 
and  minute  when  the  fever  left  him ;  and  according  to  his 
account,  it  was,  as  they  all  agreed,  just  as  they  had  addressed 
the  last  prayer  to  St.  Thibaut  in  his  behalf.  The  repast  did 
not  conclude  the  more  gravely  on  this  account,  nor  was  the 

>  (Envies  da  Coont  Hamiltom 
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liomeward  walk  the  leas  agreeable.  The  shepherds^  shepherd- 
essesy  and  woodcutters  came  to  have  a  look  at  the  courtly 
pilgrimB^  and  admired  their  hilarity  and  good  humour.^ 

Sometimes  the  royal  brother  and  sister,  and  their  noUe 
^attendants,  enacted  the  characters  of  shepherds  and  she^erd- 
esses  themselves,  and  never  allowed  the  merry  month  of  June 
to  pass  without  having  one  day's  fSte  among  the  haymakers 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, — ^the  princess  and  her  statdy 
governess,  lady  Middleton,  always  boasting,  that  the  haycock 
which  they  constructed  was  neater  and  more  worthy  of  ad- 
miration than  those  raised  by  the  duchess  of  Berwick  and 
her  compeers.  Winter  had  its  pleasures  for  the  British  ejoles 
as  well  as  summer.  Mary  Beatrice  gave  then  her  balls  and 
receptions  in  the  ch&teau,  and  the  members  of  her  court  were 
always  bidden  to  the  Christmas  and  new-year  festivities  at 
Yeraedlles.  Hamilton  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  Shrove- 
Tuesday  masquerade  at  St.  Oermains,  to  which  the  whole 
town  was  admitted,  the  barriers  being  thrown  open  for  that 
purpose  by  her  majesty's  command,  in  order  tlmt  high  and 
low,  young  and  old,  English  and  French,  might  join  in  the 
carnival.  Etiquette  forbade  the  prince  and  princess  from 
wearing  masks,  or  assuming  anyparticular  characters,  on  these 
occasions ;  yet  they  are  described  as  dancing  merri]y  in  the 
midst  of  Uie  motley  throng, — the  princess  with  peculiar 
grace  and  lightness,  but  both  excelled  in  this  accompUshment^ 
Mary  Beatrice  forgot  her  calamities  and  her  grief  on  these 
occasions,  and  smiled  to  see  her  children  happy  in  spite  of 
adverse  fortune. 

*  (EovM  da  Omnt  AotoinA  HamiUoa..  *IUd. 
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CHAFFER  X. 


Change  of  cheer  at  8t  Qemuiiis— The  prinoe  leavee  to  cmherk  ibr  Scotland*- 
He  i*  attacked  with  meade^-Dek^  fttal  to  hia  caiifle--QDeeii  fiOb  aids  iWiin 
anxiety— Her  dream — 111  anooett  of  the  prinoe'a  expeditkm — Qoeen'a  letter  on 
hia  letnm — Her  aon,  first  called  the  Pretender,  aarames  the  title  of  chevalier 
da  St.  George— Servea  in  the  Frendk  army  aa  a  volnnteer— -Unponctoal  pay- 
ment of  the  queen's  French  penaion — Gallant  conduct  of  her  aon — Sickness  of 
her  noe-chambcrUin,  Robert  Strickland — His  fidthftd  senricea— Marlboroogfa'a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  qneen — She  goes  to  Chaillot  with  her  daughter 
— Her  habits  of  self-denial— Jacobite  poMhera  at  St.  Qermains— Qven's 
Tentiott — ^Retom  of  her  son — Qneen  returns  to  St  Qermains — Her  visit  of 
condolence  to  Lods  XIV. — Etiquette  of  her  receptions— Her  son  leaves  St. 
Qenmdna  to  travel — She  goea  to  Chaillot  with  the  princeas  Reminisnancea 
of  her  peat  lifls— Amiable  traita  of  character— Vint  of  the  dai^hiness— 
Queen  and  Louisa  go  to  Versailles— Tender  afiection  between  them— They 
visit  the  heaiae  of  Idng  Janies^  incognito— Qneen  informed  of  overtures  for 
peaea— Annoyed  at  a  present  made  to  her  daughter— Instance  of  her  pride — 
Diatrass  about  her  debts— Her  son  joms  her  at  Chaillot— Marlborough's  offers 
of  service  to  her  nuyesty — ^Deatfa  of  the  dauphin  and  dauphineas — Melancholy 
ftrabodinga  of  the  queen — ^Her  aon  and  daughter  take  the  smallpoK^Her 
anxiety — Toudung  aoene  between  her  and  princess  Louisa — Death  of  the 
princeas— Grief  and  dangerous  illness  of  the  queen^Reoovery  of  her  son — He 
k  warned  to  leave  France— Desolation  of  the  queen— She  insits  Looia  XIV. 
at  Marii— Their  mutual  grief— Her  mdaneholy  viait  to  ChaiUot — ^Retuma  to 
St.  Germaina— Sends  lady  Strickland  trith  a  present  to  the  convent— Her 
pathetic  letter  on  her  danghter'a  death. 

The  fix>l]C  and  the  fim  that,  in  spite  of  caie  and  penury, 
enlivened  the  exiled  court  of  St.  Gtermains,  were  suddenly 
sobered  by  a  change  in  the  politics  of  Versailles.  After  trifling 
with  the  exiled  queen  and  her  council,  and  above  all  with 
their  fidthfiil  adherents  in  Scothind  during  the  momentous 
crisis  of  the  Union,  when  even  the  semblance  of  support  from 
France  would  have  been  followed  by  a  general  rising  in  favour 
of  the  son  of  James  11.,  Louis  XIV.  determined,  in  the  spring 
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of  1708,  to  fit  out  a  fleet  and  armament  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  headed  by  that 
prince  in  person.  This  expedition  had  been  kept  so  secret, 
that  neither  Mary  Beatrice  nor  her  son  was  aware  of  what 
was  intended,  till  the  latter  recdved  a  hasty  summons  to  j<»n 
the  armament.  The  young  prince  tarried  not  for  preparations, 
but  bidding  his  mother  and  sister  a  hasty  &rewell,  he  set  out 
for  Dunkirk,  the  place  of  embarkation,  attended  only  by  two 
or  three  of  the  officers  of  his  suite,  leaving  his  baggage  to 
follow.  Unfortunate  in  every  thing,  he  had  scarcely  readied 
the  coast  when  he  was  attacked  with  the  measles.  Eyeiy  one 
knows  the  nature  of  that  malady,  which  requires  the  patient 
to  be  kept  in  an  equal  temperature  tiU  after  the  third  day. 
The  prince  was  of  a  consumptive  constitution,  and  the  weather 
very  cold,  for  it  was  in  March ;  nevertheless,  he  would  have 
embarked  at  all  hazards,  if  his  attendants  would  have  allowed 
it.  His  impatience  of  the  delay  was  almost  as  iojurious  to 
him,  as  the  risk  of  striking-in  the  eruption  by  exposure  to 
cold  would  have  been.  Aware  of  the  necessity  of  acting  with 
energy  and  promptitude,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  on 
board  the  French  fleet,  before  prudence  warranted  him  in 
quitting  his  chamber.  The  wind  had,  meantime,  changed; 
foul  weather  ensued,  and  it  was  not  till  after  several  ominous 
mischances,  and  some  personal  peril  to  the  royal  adventurer, 
that  the  armament  succeeded  in  gettiog  out  to  sea;  and  by 
that  time,  the  English  fleet,  under  the  command  of  sir  George 
Byng,  had  sailed,  and  was  on  the  look-out.^ 

The  feelings  of  the  royal  mother  during  that  anxious 
period  of  suspense  will  be  best  described  by  herself,  in  one 
of  her  confidential  letters  to  one  of  her  Angeliques.  After 
detailing  the  symptoms  of  a  fit  of  illness,  brought  on  by  her 
distress  at  parting  with  her  son,  she  says,  "1  must  take 
patience  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things  which  disquiet  me 
at  present,  and  keep  me  in  a  state  of  great  agitation ;  for  I 
know  nothing  certain  of  my  son,  as  you  will  see  by  the  copy 
of  the  newspaper  they  shall  send  you.  My  only  consolation 
is  the  thought  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  in  the 

^  St.  Simon.     Continuator  of  Mackintoiih.     Calmny. 
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place  where  he  ought  to  be ;  and  I  hope  (rod^  in  his  meicy, 
will  have  a  care  of  him.  Cease  not  to  pray,  my  dear  mother, 
for  hmi  and  for  me,  for  our  wants  are  extreme,  and  there  is 
no  one  but  God  who  can  or  will  support  us.  I  am,  in  spirit, 
with  you  all,  although  my  mind  is  in  such  agitation  that  I 
camiot  remain  long  in  a  place ;  but  my  heart  will  be  always 
with  you  and  my  dear  mother  Priolo,  who,  I  am  sure,  suffer 
with  me  and  for  me/'^ 

The  princess  Louisa,  who  was  passionately  attached  to  her 
brother,  and  earnestly  desired  to  see  him  established  in  the 
r^al  dignity  which  ^e  r^arded  as  his  right,  fully  shared  her 
mother's  anxiety  on  this  occasion.  As  soon  as  the  queen  was 
able  to  bear  the  journey,  they  both  proceeded  to  Chaillot, 
fondly  imagining  that  the  prayers  which  they  and  their  ladies 
were  incessandy  preferring  to  Qod  for  his  personal  safety  and 
success,  would  be  more  efficacious  if  offered  up  in  the  tribune 
of  the  conyentual  church  there,  where  the  hearts  of  queen 
Henrietta  Maria  and  her  son,  king  James,  were  enshrined.' 
The  all-powerful  affection  of  Mary  Beatrice  for  her  decea^ 
husband  persuaded  her  that  his  spirit,  which  she  firmly  be« 
lieved  to  be  in  a  state  of  beatitude,  always  united  with  her  in 
prayers  to  God  for  the  attainment  of  any  object  of  peculiar 
interest  to  both. 

The  day  the  queen  and  her  daughter  arrived  at  ChaUlot,  it 
was  confidently  reported  in  Paris  that  the  prince  had  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  had  be^i 
well  received.  The  next  morning,  Mary  Beatrice  told  the 
nuns  she  had  dreamed  that  a  little  old  woman  came  and 
said  to  her,  ''No;  he  will  not  land  this  time/''  Now, 
although  it  was  evident  that  the  queen's  nerves  were  imbraoed 
by  sickness,  anxiety,  fiasting,  and  prayer,  the  vision  of  the  oracu- 
lar  little  old  woman  made  a  great  impression,  both  on  the  com- 
munity and  her  ladies,  and  they  all  began  to  relate  stories  of 
signs  and  omens.  "  I  can  remember  well,''  said  the  princess 
Louisa,  ''though  I  was  not  quite  four  years  old  at  the  time, 

*  Aatograpli  letters  of  Kary  Beatrice,  Cbullot  collectioii. 

*  Inedited  Memoriak  of  Maiy  Beatrioe  d'Este,  arduves  of  Fianoe. 

*Ibid. 
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that  when  the  late  kiog^  my  fiEkther,  left  St.  Geimaiiu  to  join 
the  armament  at  Cakds^  expecting  to  embark  for  England,  I 
dreamed  that  I  saw  him  return  in  a  blue  doak,  instead  of  the 
scarlet  coat  he  wore  when  he  went  away^  and  that  he  said  to 
me,  '  This  place  must  be  my  England/  ''^  It  was  not  the 
first  time  that  the  dream  of  the  youngest  daughter  of  James 
II.  had  been  related  in  that  circle ;  for  even  in  her  infancy 
it  had  been  recorded  as  a  solemn  revelation,  that  the  exil^ 
king  was  to  behold  his  native  land  no  more,  but  to  end  his 
days  at  St.  Germains.  To  imagine  any  thing  of  the  kind  an 
auguiy,  is  almost  to  ensure  its  fulfilment.  James  II.  allowed 
more  than  one  good  opportunity  for  effecting  a  landing  in 
England  in  the  absence  of  the  rival  sovereign  to  sUp,  from 
the  idea  that  a  decree  had  gone  forth  against  his  restoration. 
The  dream  of  Mary  Beatrice  had,  in  a  manner,  prepared 
the  ladies  of  her  court  for  the  news  of  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  cause  of  its  failure  remains  to  this  day  among 
the  unexplained  mysteries  of  history.  It  is  true,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fiktal  three  days'  detention  of  the  prince 
before  the  turn  of  his  malady  permitted  him  to  embark,  the 
wind,  which  had  been  previously  fstir,  changed ;  that  Fourbin, 
the  French  admiral,  was  out  of  temper,  and  could  not  be 
prevailed  to  leave  the  port  till  the  6th  of  March,  and  then 
encountered  a  heavy  storm.  Meantime,  the  English  fleet 
under  sir  George  Byng  got  out  to  sea,  gave  chase,  and  took 
^the  Salisbury  man-of-war,  an  English  vessd  belonging  to 
Fourbin's  fleet.  Byng  was  greatly  superior  in  force.'  Fourbin 
entered  the  Frith  of  Forth  just  below  Edinburgh.  It  has 
been  affirmed  by  some,  that  the  prince  vainly  implored  to  be 
permitted  to  land  with  the  troops  provided  for  that  purpose 
by  the  king  of  France,  or  even  accompanied  only  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  his  suite,  so  sure  did  he  feel  that  he  should  receive 
an  honourable  reception ;  but  nothing  could  prevail  on  Fourbin 
to  permit  it.°  Others  have  said  that  the  prince  was  actually 
capttu^d  in  the  Salisbury,  and  that  Byng  preserved  his  royal 
mistress,   queen  Anne,  from  a  most  painful  and  perplexing 

^  Inedited  MemoriaU  of  Mary  Beatrice  d'Este^  archives  of  France. 
'  Maqphcrson.     French  State-Papers.  '  Maephcrsan. 
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dilemma^  by  sendiBg  him  privately  on  board  Foorbin's  ship, 
having  taken  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would  return  to 
France  without  attempting  to  land.^  Kthis  romantic  tale  be 
founded  on  fiu^,  Byng  acted  with  consummate  wisdom  in 
ridding  the  queen  of  an  invasion  at  the  easy  rate  of  releasing 
a  prisoner,  whom  she  could  scarcely  have  ventured  to  proceed 
against  according  to  the  severity  of  the  law.  There  was  a 
prodigious  run  on  the  bank  of  England  at  this  crisis^  and 
some  danger  of  cash  payments  being  suspended,  national 
credit  being  at  a  low  ebb.' 

A  letter  fit>m  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  firiend  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot,  apparently  written  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  her 
son  at  St.  (Jermains,  betrays  the  harassing  state  of  affairs 
in  her  Uttle  court,  where  every  one  was  charging  the  dis- 
appointment on  some  inimical  person  or  other.  ^'  The  desola- 
tion of  my  soul/'  she  says,  ''would  excite  your  pity,  if  you 
could  look  into  its  depths.  My  heart  is  also  much  broken, 
and  I  have  had,  for  these  ten  days  past,  business  and  domestic 

^  Calamy's  Life  and  Notes. 
*  The  kn^ng  of  the  son  of  James  II.,  at  this  janctnre,  was  eagerly  expected 
by  the  Jacobite  aristocracy  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth.  James  Stirling,  esq., 
lidrd  of  Keir,  Archibald  Seaton,  e«q.,  laird  of  Tooch,  and  other  territorial  chiefs 
in  that  neighboorhood,  had  armed  themselves,  their  tenants  and  servants,  and 
marchfd  in  a  body  from  Keir  to  the  bridge  of  Turk,  where  they  had  a  raides- 
TOQS  with  their  h^hland  friends,  and  laid  their  plans  for  the  general  rising  that 
was  to  take  place  the  moment  it  should  be  proclaimed  that  the  royal  Stuart  had  set 
loot  on  Scottish  ground.  The  Uuid  of  Keir  and  his  neighbours  determined  to  set 
an  example  of  tearless  devotion  to  the  cause,  by  being  the  first  to  join  him ;  they 
marched  up  and  down  the  counties  of  Stirlingshire  and  PerthslUre  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  descent,  till  the  news  reached  them  that  nr  George  Byng  had  driven 
the  French  fleet  off  the  coast  Keir  and  the  ringleaders  of  this  levy  were  after- 
wards arrested,  and  thrown  into  the  Tdbooth.  They  were  indicted  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  28th  of  the  fblk>wing  November,  "  on  the  charge  of  having  convocated  . 
themselves  and  appeared  in  arms  to  levy  war  against  her  mi^esty,  at  the  time 
when  an  invasion  of  Scotland  was  threatened;  and  in  addition  to  this  offence, 
they  had  also  publicly  drunk  the  good  health  of  '  their  master,'  as  they  called 
him  who  could  be  no  other  than  the  Pretender."  The  laird  of  Keir  defended 
himself  and  his  friends  with  great  cnurage  and  ability.  He  said  "  that  the 
gentlemen  and  himself  were  friends  and  kinsmen,  and  had  met  peaceably  to 
enjoy  their  own  diversions ;  that  they  had  neither  hired  nor  paid  men  fbr  sedi- 
tious purposes;  and  as  for  drinking  to  their  master's  good  health,  he  defied  them 
to  make  that  out  to  be  an  act  of  high  treason,— first,  because  there  was  no  law 
agunst  drinking  any  person's  goodl^th;  and  secondly,  no  name  had  been  men* 
tioned,  theieftre  that  the  Pketender  was  meant  could  only  be  a  ooigectim."-8tiite 
Trials^  vol  vL    They  were  unanimously  acquitted  by  the  jury. 
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quarrels  that  have  disquieted  and  vexed  me  to  a  degree  of 
which  I  am  ashamed ;  and  I  declare  to  you,  that  coming  so 
immediately  on  the  rest  of  my  troubles,  I  have  been  com. 
pletely  overwhelmed  with  it  all.  Pray  God,  my  dearest  mother, 
to  succour  and  support  me,  and  to  increase  my  strength,  for 
never  have  I  had  greater  need,  and  never  have  I  appoured  so 
feeble.  I  dare  not  tell  you  that  I  have  not  yet  been  with 
my  son.  I  know  it  is  a  great  fietult,  but  these  last  affairs 
have  scarcely  left  me  time  for  my  prayers;  and  althongh 
during  the  octave  of  the  holy  sacrament  I  have  tried  to  go 
oftener  to  church  (Ood  knows  with  what  distraction  of  mind), 
I  have  missed  the  first  procession  and  the  journey  to  Versailles. 
I  shall  go  to  Marli  to-morrow.  I  was  on  Friday  at  tiie  re- 
view; my  son  was  there,  and  many  of  the  English,  who  weie^ 
as  it  was  said,  well  pleased  with  hun.  My  God,  what  a  worid 
this  is,  and  who  can  understand  it !  For  my  part,  the  more 
I  know  of  it,  the  less  I  comprehend  it :  unhappy  are  they 
who  have  much  to  do  with  it  I  My  son  had  arrived  before 
me  on  my  return  &om  Chaillot.^'  ^  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  reason  she  had  missed  sedng  him,  as  he  had  been 
compelled  to  show  himself  at  the  review,  where,  it  should 
seem,  he  had  been  very  well  received,  notwithstanding  tiie 
failure  of  the  late  expedition,  in  which  he  had  been  evidently 
the  victim  of  state  policy,  as  absurd  as  it  was  incomprehen- 
sible. The  queen  concludes  her  letter  in  these  words  : — 
*'  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  here  nearly  two  hours  yesterday. 
Lady  Bulkeley  makes  me  pity  her,  although  she  does  not 
know  the  unhappy  manner  of  her  husband's  death.''  This 
sentence  implies  some  tragedy  connected  with  the  fate  of  the 
gallant  colonel  Bulkeley,  which  the  queen  had  learned,  but 
had  not  courage  to  communicate  to  her  faithful  attendant^ 
lady  Sophia  Bnlkelqr.* 

Several  persons  of  high  rank  in  the  British  emigration  had 
been  captured  in  the  ^  Salisbury;'  among  the  rest,  the  two 
sons  of  the  earl  of  Middleton,  lord  Clermont,  and  Mr.  Mid- 
''Hx>n,  and  the  old  attached  servant  of  king  Jamea,  lord 

^  Aatogiwph  letter  of  Maiy  Boitrioe,  in  the  axduTOi  of  Fnmoe. 
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Griffin.  Mary-  Beatrice  was  greatly  afflicted  when  she  learned 
that  they  were  all  committed  dose  prisoners  to  the  Tower^  to 
take  their  trials  for  high  treason.  She  wrote^  with  her  own 
hand,  an  earnest  letter  to  the  French  mrniBter,  Chamillard, 
beting  him  to  claim  them  as  officers  in  the  service  of  his 
royal  master,  and  exerted  her  influence  in  every  possible  way 
for  their  preservation.^  Simultaneously  with  these  events, 
queen  Anne's  cabinet  proceeded  to  set  a  price  on  her  brother's 
head.'  Anne,  herself,  who  had  hitherto  styled  him  ''the 
pretended  prince  of  Wales,''  now  gave  him  a  new  name  in 
her  address  to  parliament,  calUng  him,  for  the  first  time, 
"the  Pretender,'* — ^a  cunningly-devised  sobriquet,  which,  per- 
haps, did  more  to  exdude  him  from  the  throne  than  even  his 
unpopular  rehgion.  The  young  prince  served  in  the  Frendi 
army  in  the  Low  Countries  the  same  spring  as  a  volunteer, 
under  the  appropriate  title  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George; 
for,  being  destitute  of  the  means  of  providing  a  camp  equi- 
page, and  maintaining  the  state  consistent  with  royalty,  he 
claimed  no  higher  distinction  than  the  companionship  of  the 
national  order,  with  which  he  had  been  invested  in  his  fourth 
year  by  the  late  sovereign  his  Mher.  He  conducted  himsdf 
during  the  campaign  so  as  to  win  the  affection  and  esteem  of 
his  oomradesi,  and  especially  of  his  commander,  the  duke  de 
Venddme.* 

While  her  son  was  with  the  army,  Mary  Beatrice  was,  of 
course,  deeply  interested  in  all  the  military  operations,  of 
which  he  sent  her  a  zegolar  account.  In  one  (XF  her  letters 
to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  she  says,-— 

''VVehftTa  been  in  eipectatioa  of  great  news  feMVOfdd^p^  IwfflteQ 
joa,  in  oonfidenoe,  that  they  have  missed  in  Flandon  the  opportonify  of  a  grand 
stroke,  and  I  fear  that  a  similar  one  will  not  present  itself  any  more  this  cam- 
paign. God  most  be  pnieed  for  all,  and  we  ought  to  try  to  be  aatiifled  with  all 
that  happens. 

"  I  Ittve  just  learned  that  the  thunder  has  fiJlen  this  night  on  the  abbey  of 
Poiasy,  and  burned  part  of  the  monastery,  and,  what  is  worse,  three  or  fbor  of 
the  fvl^MMsff.  I  hafo  sent  to  tlie  abbess  to  make  inqmries;  in  trails  it  makas 
me  tremble."^ 

In  another  letter  of  the  same  period,  dated  at  St  Oermains^ 
the  23rd  of  June,  Mary  Beatrice  says, — 

>  Stoart  Papers.  *  Bomet.  '  St  Sbnon. 

^  Autograph  letter  of  the  (joeen  of  James  IL,  in  the  Chaillot  ooUedSoD, 
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"My  chevalier  is  in  perfect  health,  tiiank  God,  and  I  am  better  than  I  have 

been  for  a  long  time We  have  some  hopes  of  obtaining  the  Uberty  of  the 

two  Middletons,  and  of  tlie  other  Irish  prisoners ;  but  for  my  lord  Griffin,  they 
have  condemned  him  to  die  on  the  27th  of  this  month,  whidi  canses  me  great 
pain.     I  recommend  him  to  your  prayers,  and  to  those  of  omr  dear  sisters."^ 

The  chevalier  St.  Geoi^e  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  present, 
with  his  royal  French  cousins^  Burgundy  and  Beny^  at  the 
battle  of  Oudenarde,  a  witness  of  the  superior  military  genius 
of  his  secret  correspondent^  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  His 
more  fortunate  rival,  the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  after- 
wards George  II.,  distinguished  himself  on  the  winning  side. 
The  chevalier  caught  the  maUgnant  intermittent  fever  of  tiie 
country  at  Mons,  and  returned,  greatly  enfeebled,  for  change 
of  air  to  St.  Germains  towards  the  dose  of  the  summer.  It 
was  a  wet,  cold  autmnn,  severe  winter,  and  ungenial  spring; 
the  queen  was  ill,  anxious,  and  unhappy,  on  account  of  her 
son,  for  the  fever  hung  upon  hnn  for  many  months ;  y^  he 
was  firm  in  his  determination  to  try  his  fortunes  in  another 
campaign.  On  the  11th  of  April,  1709,  Maiy  Beatrice 
writes  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot  to  excuse  herself  ficom  passing 
the  holy  week  with  her  friends  there,  the  physicians  having 
forbidden  her  to  change  her  abode  that  month,  unlesa  the 
weather  altered  very  much  for  the  better ;  she  adds, — 

"  If  the  war  continnes,  as  is  sappoeed,  the  king  my  son  wiU  he  vesy  shottly  ca 
the  pcnnt  of  leaving  me  for  the  army.  It  is  not  xight,  therefore,  that  I  shoold 
quit  him,  more  especially  as  he  is  not  yet  wholly  recovered  from  his  fever,  for  he 
had  a  little  touch  of  it  again  yesterday,  though  he  perseverai  in  taking  the  hnk 
five  times  a^y." 

The  late  defeat  at  Oudenarde,  the  loss  of  Lisle,  the  distress 
caused  by  the  visitation  of  a  £eanine,  and  above  all,  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  revenues  of  that  kingdom,  rendered  Louis  XIV. 
not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  listen  to  overtures  of  peace.' 
Instead  of  the  armies  taking  the  field,  plenipotentiaries  were 
despatched  to  meet  the  victorious  Marlborough  and  Eugene 
at  tibe  Hague,  to  settle  preliminaries  for  an  amicable  treaty. 
Mary  Beatrice  was  well  aware  that  no  peace  would  or  could 
be  concluded,  unless  Louis  XIV .  withdrew  his  protection  fit)m 
her  son.     The  prince  was  eager  to  prevent  the  mortification 

^  Antogn^  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  in  the  Chaillot  ooDection. 
-  Macpherson.    Ton^s  Memoirs. 
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of  a  dwrniwal  firom  the  French  dominions^  by  trying  his 
fortunes  in  Soothind.^  He  had  received  fiesh  invitations  and 
assurances  of  support  firom  the  highland  chie&;  the  iepie« 
sentations  of  his  secret  agents  as  to  his  prospects  were  en« 
couraging  enough  to  induce  him  to  declare^  that  he  would 
come  if  he  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  performing  the 
voyage  in  a  hired  vessel.  When  he  threw  himsdf  at  the  feet 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  implored  his  aid^  that  monarch  told  lam, 
plainly,  ''that  situated  as  he  then  was^  he  had  enough  to  do  to 
defend  his  own  dominions,  without  thinking  of  any  thing  so 
chimerical  as  invading  those  of  the  victorious  queen  of  Great 
Britain.''  The  ardour  of  the  youthful  adventurer  was  more- 
over checked  by  a  significant  hint,  that  if  he  attempted  to 
embroil  his  present  protector  £Eurther  with  queen  Anne,  by 
stealing  over  to  Scotland  and  exciting  an  insurrection  there^ 
his  royal  mother  would  instantly  be  deprived  of  her  present 
shelter,  and  that  her  pension,  which  formed  the  sole  provision 
for  the  support  of  herself,  her  daughter,  and  the  fiuthful  fol« 
lowers  who  had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  their  adherence  to  the 
ruined  cause  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  would  be  stopped. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  when  Torcy  mentioned  the 
son  of  James  II.  to  Marlborough,  the  latter  evinced  a  warmth 
of  feeling  towards  the  exiled  prince  scarcely  consistent  with 
his  professions  to  the  electoral  house  of  Hanover.  He  called 
him  ''the  prince  of  Wales,''  and  expressed  an  ardent  desire 
of  serving  him,  and  that  a  suitable  income  should  be  secured 
to  him.  Nor  was  he  unmindful  of  the  claims  of^Maiy  Bea- 
trice; he  recommended  Torcy  to  renew  the  demand  of  her 
dower.  ^*  Insist  strenuously  on  that  article  to  the  viscount 
Townshend,"  said  he;  "that  lord  is  a  sort  of  inspector  ovar 
my  conduct  He  is  an  honest  man,  but  a  whig.  I  must 
speak  like  an  obstinate  Englishman  in  his  presence.'"  Marl- 
borough was  still  more  expUdt  in  his  conferences  with  his 
nephew  Berwick,  who,  being  the  illegitimate  brother  of  the 
prince,  formed  a  curious  link  of  connexion  between  the  great 

^  Macphenon. 
'  UhaeanM  da  Tony.    UMpbcno&'f  Stuart  Fapcn.    Contimiator  of  HadB* 
intoih. 
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Obtain  of  tlie  age  and  the  rgected  heir  of  England.  Un- 
doubtedly MarlV>rongh  gave  "wiae  connse!,  when  he  bade  the 
dnke  of  Berwick  entreat  the  prince  to  emandpate  himaeif 
from,  the  political  thraldom  of  France,  by  offering  to  diaem- 
barraas  Louis  XIV.  of  his  presence  as  a  preliminaiy  to  the 
negotiations  for  peace.  He  clearly  demonstrated  that  no 
good  could  ever  result  firom  a  conneidon  so  offensiye  to  the 
national  pride  of  England,  for  the  people,  over  whom  he  de- 
aired  to  rule,  would  never  submit  to  the  imposition  of  a  aove- 
reign  from  France.  "  He  hoped,''  he  said,  ''l)y  extricating  tiie 
prince  in  the  first  place  from  the  influence  of  France,  and  by 
prudent  arrangement,  to  see  aU  parties  uniting  to  recognise 
him  as  the  successor  to  his  sister's  throne."  ^  Neither  the 
prince  nor  Berwidc  felt  sufSdent  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  Marlborough  to  take  his  advice.  Men  can  only  judge  of 
intentions  by  past  deeds.  They  called  to  mind  his  treachery 
to  their  royal  fiither,  and  suspected  that  the  zeal  with  whidi 
he  ui^ed  tilie  court  of  St.  Germains  to  press  for  the  payment 
of  the  queen-mother's  dower,  was  for  the  purpose  of  beguiliug 
the  prince  into  bartering  his  pretensions  to  a  diadem  fiar  a 
pension,  and  at  the  same  time  depriving  him  of  the  siq^port 
of  his  only  friend  and  protector,  Louis  XTV. 

The  pacific  negotiations  at  the  Hague  proving  fixdtiess^  the 
conferences  were  broken  up,  and  hostiUties  were  renewed. 
The  chevalier  having  recovered  his  health,  set  out  for  the 
French  head-quarters,  leaving  his  royal  mother  to  strug^ 
with  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  ndther  wisdom  could  fcHe* 
see  nor  prudence  prevent.'  All  hope  of  recdving  her  income 
as  queen-dowager  of  England  was  of  course  suspended,  and 
the  pittance  she  recdved  from  the  French  government  was 
now  unpunctually  paid,  and  subjected  to  curtailment  on 
various  pretences.  The  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Frendi  exchequer  to  extort  a  per  centage  firom  her 
treasurer,  Mr.  Dicconson,  for  paying  her  pension  in  ready 
money,  was  resisted  by  Mary  Beatrice  with  some  spirit,  as  an 

^  Macpbenon'B  Stnart  Papers.    CorreBpoiideDce  quoted  hy  the  Contiiraator  of 
Kackintofih's  Beign  of  Queen  Anne. 

*  ICS.  MemorialB  of  Hary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  in  the  hdtel  de  SonhiMu 
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impoBitioa  and  abuse  of  office, "  which/'  she  said,  "  she  was 
sure  would  be  displeasing  to  the  king  oCPrvme"  They  kept 
her  then  in  arrear,  and  offered  to  pay  in  bills,  on  which  she 
was  compelled  to  allow  as  much  for  discount  as  the  official 
thieves  had  demanded  of  her  in  the  first  instance.^  She  men- 
tioned the  drcnmstance  to  madame  de  Maintenon,  but  that 
lady,  who  had  herself  been  an  underling  at  court,  and  accus- 
tomed to  perquisites  and  priTileges,  made  light  of  it,  and 
advised  her  majesty  not  to  incur  the  ill-will  of  the  financial 
corps  by  complaining  to  the  king;  who  was  greatly  inoon- 
▼enienoed  himself  by  the  deficiency  in  his  revenue.  Bitterly 
did  the  royal  dependent  feel  the  humiliations  and  privations 
to  which  the  wrongs  of  fortune  had  subjected  her  and  her 
children,  and  vainly  did  she  endeavour,  by  increasing  self- 
denial  and  the  most  rigid  economy  in  her  personal  ezpendi- 
tnre,  to  spare  more  for  the  destitute  famili^  who  had  aban- 
doned  houses  and  broad  lands  in  England  for  her  husband's 
sake. 

The  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  fallen  queen  were  embit- 
tered, about  this  period,  by  a  mortification  firom  a  quarter 
whence  she  least  expected  it.  When  at  ChaiUot,  her  daughter 
was  accustomed  to  sleep  in  a  chamber  that  opened  into  her 
own,  an  arrangement  which  their  near  relationship  and  tender 
affection  rendered  agreeable  to  both;  but  the  queen  being 
deeply  in  arrears  to  the  convent  for  the  rent  of  the  suite  of 
rooms  she  occupied,  the  abbess,  feeling  more  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  benefit  of  the  community  than  the  comfort  of  their 
royal  friends,  hinted,  ''that  having  a  tenant  for  the  apart- 
ment adjoining  her  majesty's  bed-room,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  remove  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  England  to  an 
npper  story.''  Mary  Beatrice  did  not  attempt  to  dissemble 
the  fact  that  the  change  would  be  both  unpleasant  and  incon- 
venient to  her,  and  was  greatly  hurt,  a  few  months  later,  on 
finding  that  the  room  was  actually  let  to  madame  de  TOrge,^ 
a  lady  of  high  rank,  and  her  daughter,  and  that  they  had 
made  sundry  alterations,  furnished,  and  taken  possession  of  it. 
When,  however,  those  ladies  learned,  from  a  letter  written 

1  MS.  UoooMb  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modna,  in  the  h6tel  6t  Soobfaa 
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by  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  to  the  abbess,  how  greatly  the  qaeat 

and  princess  woi^d  be  inconvenienced  by  their  occapation  at 

this  apartment,  they  said  '^  her  majesty  should  be  welcome  to 

the  use  of  it  when  she  came  to  Chaillot  with  the  princess."' 

The  high  spirit  of  Maiy  Beatrice  revolted  at  this  proposal, 

yet  she  wrote,  with  great  mildness  and  temper,  to  the  abbess 

on  the  subject ; — 

**  After  b&ving  desired  lady  Bnlkoley  to  write  to  yoo,  my  dear  inoC^  toocfciiig 
the  chamber  where  my  daughter  lodges  at  Chaillot^  I  have  remembered  me»  that 
when  last  year  yoa  proposed  to  me  to  change  my  daughter's  apartment  and  to 
put  her  higher,  I  fomid  that  it  would  be  very  difiBcnlt  to  arrange  it»  aa  my  k&s 
woald  have  mnch  troable  to  aooommodate  themselves  in  places  which  are  now 
occupied  by  their  waiting-maids,  especially  for  any  length  df  tame,  and  that  my 
daughter  herself  would  not  be  so  well  above,  nor  would  it  be  so  oonvenicnt  far 
me,  as  at  present  I  have  no  other  chamber  below  besideB  that  in  whidi  lim 
lodge«.  However,  if  you,  my  dear  mother,  or  madame  and  mademoiadle  de 
rOrge^  have  any  trouble  about  taking  this  apartment,  I  pray  you  to  tell  me  so 
plainly^  with  your  usual  sincerity,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  make  some  oths 
arrangement,  at  least  if  it  be  in  our  power.  You  can,  if  yoa  please^  oonsolt  my 
dear  sisters  Catharine*Angelique  and  M.  Gabrielle^  about  it,  uid  then  take  joar 
tesolution,  and  send  me  word ;  for  in  case  my  daughter  can  continue  where  die 
is,  I  should  wish  them  to  take  away  the  furniture  of  madame  and  mademoiacDs 
de  rOrge^  and  I  would  send  mine.  I  also  beg  you  to  have  the  window  put  to  rights 
ttid  the  other  things  that  are  required  in  the  little  lodging,  and  send  me  the  bill 
of  what  they  come  to,  as  that  is  only  Just  I  cannot  aooept  ih»  ofo  madauw 
de  rOrge  makes  me  of  the  loan  of  her  chamber;  I  say  thisy  in  case  she  widies  to 
take  it  away  from  me.'" 

The  apartment  was  relinquished  by  the  intruding  tenant ;  it 
was^  indeed,  the  dressing-room  to  her  majesty's  chamber, 
which  no  stranger  could  with  any  propriety  have  wished 
to  occupy,  and  the  attempt  to  deprive  her  of  it  served  very 
painfully  to  remind  the  royal  exiles  of  their  adverse  for- 
tunes. The  princess  Louisa  felt  every  slight  that  was  offered 
to  her  mother  or  brother  £ar  more  keenly  than  they  did. 
Sometimes  she  said,  "  We  are  reduced  to  such  pitiable  straits, 
and  live  in  so  humble  a  way,  that  even  if  it  were  the  will  of 
Heaven  to  restore  us  to  our  natural  rank,  we  should  not  know 
how  to  play  our  parts  with  becoming  dignity/' 

The  defeat  of  the  French  army  at  Malplaquet,  on  the  11th 
of  September,  1709,  increased  the  general  gloom  which  per- 
vaded all  ranks  in  that  nation,  while  it  rendered  the  positioa 

'  Memorials  of  3faiy  Beatrice  of  Modena*  hotel  de  Soubise. 
*  Inedited  letters  of  queen  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  h6td  de  Sonlnse;  duuDoi 
iwlkfit.ion.    This  letter  ia  only  dated  May  Ist. 
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of  the  court  of  St.  Oermains  more  painful  and  precarious. 
Yet  the  desolate  heart  of  Mary  Beatrice  swelled  with  maternal 
pride  in  the  midst  of  her  sohdtude,  for  her  ton  had  distin* 
guished  himself  by  a  brilliant  personal  action  in  that  fiercely 
contested  fight,  which  had  nearly  turned  the  fortunes  of  the 
day.  After  marshal  YiUars  was  carried  dangerously  woimded 
ont  of  the  field,  Bouflers  sustained  the  conflict;  and  when 
the  cavaliy  of  the  allies  broke  into  his  lines,  he  ordered  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George  to  advance  at  the  head  of  1200  of 
the  horse-guards.  The  princely  volunteer  performed  this  duty 
ao  gallantly,  that  in  one  desperate  chai^  the  Grerman  horse 
were  broken  and  repulsed,  and  nothing  but  the  steady  valour 
of  the  English  troops,  and  the  consummate  skill  of  their  com- 
manders, prevented  the  rout  fixnn  becoming  general.'  The 
rejected  claimant  of  the  British  crown  did  not  disgrace  his 
lineage  on  that  occasion,  though  unhappily  serving  beneath 
the  banner  of  the  fleur-de-lis,  and  opposed  to  his  own  country- 
men. He  chained  twelve  times  at  the  head  of  the  household 
troops  of  France^  and  though  wounded  in  the  right  arm  by  a 
aabre  cat,  he  kept  the  ground  manfully,  imder  a  continuous 
fire  of  six  hours  fix>m  the  British  infantry.'  Bouflers,  in  his 
despatch  to  his  own  sovereign,  detailing  the  loss  of  the  battle, 
renders  the  following  brief  testimony  to  the  gallantry  of  the 
royal  volunteer.  *^  The  chevalier  de  St.  George  behaved  him- 
self during  the  whole  action  with  the  utmost  valour  and 
▼ivacity.''  The  queen,  who  had  been  residing  for  many  weeks 
in  complete  retirement  with  her  daughter  at  ChaUlot,  came 
to  welcome  her  son  on  his  return  to  St  Germains,  where 
they  kept  their  united  court,  if  audi  it  might  be  called,  that 
winter. 

The  following  melancholy  letter,  without  date,  was  probably 
written  by  Maiy  Beatrice  towards  the  spring,  when  depressed 
by  sickness  and  care,  and  harassed  with  business  which,  as 
she  pathetically  observes,  was  never  of  an  agreeable  kind : — 

*' At  lait  I  find  a  moment  to  write  to  yon,  my  dear  mother,  and  toadc  ti^ngt 
efyoar  bedth,  ibr  which  I  am  in  pain,  fbr  M.  GaiUar  told  me  that  it  wm  not 

*]Iacphenon.  Je«e.  Ledtaid'eLifeoftheDake  oTMaribovoagh.  Beipatcbai 
of  Marshal  Bonfleii.  'Ibid, 
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too  good.  Be  caxeftil  of  it»  for  the  lore  of  HeBven,  my  dnr  moOer,  ftr  I  ham 
need  of  yon,  as  yoa  know.  Alan !  there  are  none  left  to  me  now  hot  yoa  and 
Either  Bnga  on  earth,  in  whom  I  can  have  an  entire  confidence. 

"  I  have  read  the  homily  on  Providence,  which  is  oonsolatofy.  I  canooi  nj, 
however,  that  I  have  foond  oonsolalaon  in  that  or  any  thing  ehe.  God  ia  the 
master,  and  his  holy  will  he  done.  I  am  not  ill,  hat  I  deep  hadly  anoe  I  qoitted 
yon,  and  I  am  worse  after  the  hath,  which  I  cannot  nnderstand;  but  I  lore 
omitted  it  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  take  the  powders  and  the  waters  of  St. 
Bemi.  The  king  my  son  has  had  a  cold,  bat  I  hope  it  will  not  increaae:  he 
does  not  keep  his  room.  Hy  daoghter  bathes  twice  a-week.  She  is,  howeinff, 
Tery  well :  it  has  refreshed  her.  I  cannot  tell  yoa  more  for  want  of  time^  save 
to  charge  you  with  my  regards."^ 

After  yarious  kind  messages  to  the  sisters  of  ChaiUot,  she 
mentions^  with  great  conoem,  the  sadden  iUness  which  had 
seized  one  of  the  most  Mthful  and  valued  members  of  her 
households — 

''Mr.  Stricldand  haa  been  attacked  with  paraly^:  he  has  gi«at  trooUe  to 
speak,  ffis  wife  is  in  despair.  They  will  send  him  to  Boorbon.  I  am  grieved 
i^xmt  it,  and  shall  he  very  sorry  to  lose  him,  for  he  is  an  andeat  aerraiii^  and 
very  affectionate.    I  recommend  him  to  yonr  prayers.*^ 

J^M2orja(2—«To  the  mother  FHolo."' 

Beminiscences  of  her  former  greatness  must  have  been 
associated  in  the  mind  of  the  fallen  queen  with  her  reooUec- 
tion  of  the  services  of  the  fedthful  adherent,  whose  iUneas  she 
mentions  with  such  compassionate  feeling  and  regret.  Bobezt 
Strickland  was  her  vice-chamberlain;  he  was  appointed  to 
that  office  on  the  accession  of  the  late  king  her  husband  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  had  walked  at  the  head 
of  her  procession  at  the  splendid  ceremonial  of  her  coronation.' 
What  melancholy  reverses  had  since  then  clouded  the  horism 
of  her  who  was  the  leading  star  of  that  glorious  pageant ! 
Alas!  for  the  instability  of  human  pomp  and  power,  and 
worse,  far  worse,  the  deoeitfulness  of  fisur-day  finends !  Of 
all  the  courtly  train  who  had  contended  for  the  honour  of 
performing  services  for  their  young  and  beautiful  queen  that 
day, — ^the  gay  and  gallant  Dorset,  the  magnificent  Devon- 
shire, the  specious  Halifax,  the  astute  Manchester,  and  the 
enamoured  Godolphin,  the  bearers  of  her  r^alia^ — ^who  of  al) 
these  had  been  willing  to  follow  her  in  exile  and  in  sorrow ' 
Were  not  those  men  the  first  to  betray  their  too  oonfidin;  : 

'  Antograph  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  archives  of  France.  '  Bad. 

'  Sandford's  Book  of  the  Coronation  of  James  IL 
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aovereign^  and  to  transfer  their  worthleaB  homage  to  the 
adversary?  Well  might  the  luckless  queen  prize  the  manly 
and  true-hearted  northern  squire  who  had  adhered  to  hor 
fallen  fortunes  with  unswerving  loyalty^  and  having  served  her 
as  reverently  in  her  poverty  and  affliction  as  when  he  waited 
upon  her  in  the  regal  palace  of  Whitehall,  was  now  for  her 
sake  dying  in  a  land  of  strangers,  far  from  his  home, — ^who 
can  wonder  at  her  lamenting  th^  loss  of  such  a  servant  ? 

Another  of  the  queen's  letters,  apparently  written  in  the 
spring  of  1710,  when  her  beloved  friend,  Fran9oise  Angelique^ 
and  several  of  the  sisters  of  Chaillot  were  dangerously  iU  of 
an  infectious  fever,  is  in  reply  to  a  request  from  the  abbess 
that  she  would  defer  her  visit  to  the  convent  for  fear  of  ex- 
posing herself  to  the  contagion,  and  bespeaks  a  generous 
warmth  of  feeling  and  freedom  from  all  selfish  fears  only  to 
be  found  in  persons  of  piety  and  moral  worth.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  unique  royal  letter,  and  the  reader  cannot  fiul  to  be 
amused  as  ,well  as  interested  :— 

"  St  GermaiiM,  the  14lli  of  May. 

**  Toar  last  letter,  my  dear  mother,  haa  caoied  me  great  pain,  hy  the  tad 
aoooont  thai  ycai  give  me  of  the  state  ofeeveralof  onr  dear  miiben,  bat  above  al^ 
that  of  my  detf  mother  I^r&dlo^  of  whidi  I  oooldmiidb  wiah  to  11^^  and 

if  I  bad  not  intended  to  go  to  ChalDot  for  the  Rogation,  I  ahonld  have  been  there 
yerterday  or  to-day,  ezpreBsly  for  that  pnrpoae.  I  aboold  be  glad,  abo^  to  aee 
my  poor  little  portreas;  and  I  cannot  aee  any  reeeon,  amoDg  all  yon  have  men* 
tiooed,  why  I  ahoold  not  come.  Yon  know  lliat  I  have  no  tkr  bat  of  oolda,  and 
I  cannot  perceive  any  caoae  to  apprehend  infedaon  with  yon.  So  then,  vrith  your 
pprmierifln,  my  dear  mother,  I  shall  redkoa  to  be  with  yon  oo  Monday  evening 
about  seven  oVJock,  and  I  entreat  yon  to  send  me  tidings  of  onr  invalids  tlua 
cvfioing.  The  drowrinen  of  my  nster,  F.  A.  p^'ran^so  Angeliqne,]  does  not 
please  me.  I  am  my  glad  yon  have  made  her  leave  off  the  ^iper  briik,  which 
is  too  heating  for  her.  I  hope  the  sidoiess  of  my  sister  Louse  Henriette  will 
not  be  unto  death.  I  have  prayed  much  for  yon  alL  As  for  yonr  temporal 
liOBniem,  I  saw  M.  de  M.  [Maintenon]  this  day  week,  and  she  said  nothing  tome 
abontit^nor  haa  she  written  of  it  since.  I  fear  this  is  not  a  good  ngn.  I  send 
her  letter.  I  knownot  whether  yoo  have  read  thoseof  M.  d'Antun  to  me,  which 
yoa  might  have  done,  as  they  had  only  ajfyiufftetl.  If  yon  have,  yon  will  be 
«onvinoBd  that  our  good  mother  of  Annemey  bu  engaged  me  very  nnlockily  in 
the  affair  of  that  priest  whom  she  called  a  saint,  and  who,  it  appears,  was  veiy 
finr  from  meriting  that  name.  I  have  made  my  exeoses  to  M.  d' Anton,  and 
win  write  to  him  between  this  and  Monday. 

"WeareaUweUhere,  thank  God!  I  coold  wish  to  ifaid  aO  well,  or  at  leart 
hctter,  with  yoa.  My  daogbter  mnst  not  come,  bat  for  me  there  is  notlnng  to 
ftar.  AdBeo,  my  dear  mother!  I  am  yoors  withall  my  heart,  and  I  embrace  my 
dear  mother  Prioto."' _^_^ 

>  Autograph  letter  of  Maiy  Beatrice;  ChaiUot  MS. 
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On  the  16tli  of  May,  her  son,  the  chevalier  de  St  (Seoi^ 
left  her  to  serve  his  third  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries, 
under  manhal  Vilhirs,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship.  The  duke  of  Berwick  was  one  of  the  oommandera 
in  the  French  army,  and  was  the  medium  of  a  dose  political 
correspondence  between  his  unde  Marlborongh  and  Mair 
Beatrice,  The  victorious  general  of  the  British  army  was  in 
disgrace  with  his  sovereign,  queen  Anne;  his  son-in-law, 
Simderland,  had  lost  his  place  in  her  cabinet;  his  coUeague, 
Gk)dolphin,  had  been  compdled  to  resign/  and  nothing  but 
the  influence  of  the  allies  kept  himself  in  his  command  of  the 
forces.  While  the  hostile  armies  were  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Scaipe,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  political  coqoetiy 
going  on  between  some  of  the  English  officers  of  Marl* 
borough's  staff  and  the  personal  retinue  of  the  chevalier  St. 
George,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  former,  diowed  himsdf  on 
horseback,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  stream,  to  a 
party  who  had  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  see  him. 
Medals^  bearing  the  impression  of  his  bust  and  superscription, 
were  eagerly  accepted  by  many  of  those  who,  though  they 
had  taken  the  oath  of  abjuration,  could  not  refrain  from 
rq;arding  the  representative  of  their  andent  monarchs  with 
fedings  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  the  constitutional 
sovereign.  Marlborough's  master  of  the  horse,  Mr.  Pitt,  was 
the  redpient  of  several  of  these  medals,  which  Charles  Booth, 
one  of  the  chevalier's  grooms  of  the  bedchamber,  had  the 
boldness  to  send  by  the  trumpet.  Medals  were  also  addressed 
to  several  of  the  general  officers,  each  bemg  endosed  in  a 
paper,  on  whidi  was  written:  "The  metal  is  good,  for  it 
bore  six  hours'  fire;  you  know  it  was  hot»  for  yoursdves  blew 
the  coals.'^  This  observation  was  in  allusion  to  the  gallant 
conduct  of  the  exiled  prince  at  Malplaquet,  which  was  rmdered 


'  One  of  Qodolpbin'f  kiten  to  the  ezOed  qoeen,  or  her  inbiister,  1^ 
pravunuly,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  hu  great  enemy,  lord  Wharton,  who  had  naed 
tiie  power  it  gave  him  to  ohtain  many  tlungi  very  much  oppoaed  to  the  inteiest 
of  that  party.  Mm  a  measure  of  aelf-preaerTatiant  Qodol^j^  and  Harlhoroogh 
had  obtained  firam  qneen  Anne  the  publication  of  a  general  pardon.  In  which  an 
indenmity  for  all  perMos  who  had  been  gniUy  of  a  treasonable  conespondenee 
with  the  oonrt  of  St.  OermsJns  was  particnlarly  ^eoifl«L — ^Macpherson's  Joninali 
^"^Lordk    Dartmooth's  Notes  on  Bomot. 
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more  intelligible  by  the  following  postscript:  ''You  know  it 
i?as  well  tried  on  the  11th  of  September,  1709/'^ 

Marlborough  winked  at  all  these  petty  treasons,  apparently 
not  displeased  at  seeing  the  son  of  his  old  master  making  the 
most  of  his  proximity  to  the  British  army,  Mary  Beatrice, 
in  rqply  to  a  communication  which  Marlborough  made  to  her 
through  his  nephew,  Berwick,  confiding  to  her  his  intention 
of  resigning  his  places  under  queen  Anne,  wrote  a  very  re- 
markable letter  to  him,  which  marshal  Villars  himself  endosed 
in  one  of  his  own  military  notes  to  the  British  commander, 
written,  in  all  probability,  merely  to  furnish  an  excuse  for 
sending  a  trumpet  to  the  hostile  camp  for  the  purpose  of  de* 
livering  it  to  his  double-dealing  grace,  to  whom  it  waa 
addressed  under  the  name  of  Gumey,  one  of  the  numerous 
aliases  by  which  he  is  designated  in  die  Jacobite  correspon- 
dence. Her  majesty  speaks  of  her  son  also  by  the  sobriquet 
of  Mr.  Mathews.  She  informs  Marlborough,  that  what  he 
wrote  to  his  nephew  on  the  13th  of  the  last  month,  June 
1710,  was  of  such  great  importance  to  her  son,  as  well  as  to 
himself,  that  she  thinks  herself  obliged  to  answer  it  with  her 
own  hand,  and  then  continues  in  these  words : — 

**!  slttU  ten  yoo,  in  the  first  place,  that  as  I  waegladto flndyoa  ftill  oonliirae 
in  >oiir  good  resolatioof  towardu  Mr.  Mathews,  [her  son,]  I  was  surprised,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  see  yon  had  a  design  of  quitting  every  thing  as  soon  as  the  peace 
was  oonclnded;  for  I  find  that  to  he  the  only  means  of  rendering  yon  useless  to 
your  fiiends,  and  yoor  retreat  may  prove  dangerous  to  yourself.  Yon  are  too 
large  a  mark,  and  too  much  exposed,  for  malice  to  miss;  and  your  enemies  will 
never  helieve  themaeLves  in  safety  till  they  have  ruined  yoo."  ' 

There  is  something  yeiy  amusing  in  the  pointed  manner  in 
which  the  widow  of  James  XL  endeavours  to  persuade  her  cor* 
respondent,  that  not  only  his  rerenge,*  but  his  self*interest 
ought  to  bind  him  to  the  cause  of  her  son.  She  lets  him  see 
plainfy,  that  she  understands  his  game  is  a  difficult  one.  No 
banister  could  have  argued  the  case  with  greater  ingenuity 
than  she  does  in  her  quiet  lady-like  logic.     She  says, — 

"  But  as  you  are  lost  if  yon  quit  your  employments,  I  aee  likewise,  on  the 
•ther  hand,  that  itwiU  he  difficult  for  you  to  keep  yourself  in  office  as  things  are 

^  Stuart  Papers,  in  Macpherson. 
*  Letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  Macpherson's  tran- 
scrq^ta  from  Naime's  Stuart  Papers. 
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now  atnated,  so  that  yotir  interest  itself  now  dedaros  for  your  banoiir.  Ten 
cannot  be  in  safety  without  diacbarging  your  doty,  and  the  time  is  pcedoos  t» 
yon  as  well  as  to  ns." 

In  the  next  pai'agrapli^  the  royal  writer  replies,  with  equal 
dignity  and  diplomacy,  to  some  clause  in  Marlborough's  letter 
relating  to  Mrs.  Masham,  the  successful  rival  who  had  sap- 
planted  his  duchess  in  his  sovereign's  regard : — 

"  The  advice  you  g^ve  ns  in  sending  ns  to  the  new  favourite  la  vexy  obE^n^; 
bnt  what  can  we  hope  from  a  stranger,  who  has  no  obligation  to  ns  ?  Whereas 
we  have  all  the  reasons  in  the  world  to  depend  npon  yon,  since  we  hcve  now 
but  the  same  interest  to  msnage,  and  yon  have  the  power  to  pot  Mr.  MaHiewi 
[her  son]  in  a  condition  to  protect  yon.  Lay  aside,  then,  I  beseech  yoo,  yoar 
resolution  of  retiring.  Take  courage,  and,  without  losing  more  time,  send  ns  a 
person  in  whom  you  can  hare  an  entire  ooufidenoe;  or  if  yon  have  not  aodh  a 
man  with  you,  allow  us  to  send  you  one  whom  we  may  trust,  in  order  to  eonoert 
matters  for  our  common  interest,  which  can  never  be  properly  done  by  lettesB. 
We  shall  know,  by  your  speedy  and  positive  answer  to  this  letter,  what  jiidgiiKBt 
we  can  form  of  our  affairs."^ 

Matters  hung  on  a  perilous  balance  for  the  Protestant  sac> 
cession  when  a  correspondence,  of  which  this  letter  is  a 
sample,  was  going  on  between  the  mother  of  ihe  chevalier  de 
St.  George  and  the  commander  of  ihe  British  army,  of  which 
the  said  chevalier  himself  was  within  a  morning's  ride.  Per- 
haps, if  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  with  her  vindictive 
passions  and  governing  energies,  had  been  in  the  camp  of  the 
allies,  the  game  that  was  played  by  Marlborough  in  1688  at 
Salisbury,  might  have  been  counteracted  by  a  more  astound- 
ing change  of  colours  on  the  banks  of  the  Scarpe  in  1710. 
Ninety  thousand  a*year  was,  however,  too  much  to  be  hazarded 
by  a  man,  whose  great  object  in  life  was  to  acquire  wealtii; 
and  having  acquired,  to  keep  it.  He  took  the  wiser  part^ 
that  of  trimming,  in  readiness  to  sail  with  any  wind  that 
might  spring  up,  but  waited  to  see  in  which  direction  the  tide 
of  fortune  would  flow.  It  is  to  be  observed,  withal,  that 
Mary  Beatrice  neither  makes  professions  in  her  letter,  nor 
holds  out  any  prospect  of  reward.  "  I  must  not  finish  my 
letter,"  she  says,  in  conclusion,  "without  thanking  you  for 
promising  to  assist  me  in  my  suit  at  the  treaty  of  peace,'' 
meaning  the  payment  of  her  jointure  and  arrears,  for  which 

'  Letter  of  ]lf  aiy  Beatrice  to  the  duke  of  ]lf  arlborough,  printed  in  Maq^hemm's 
documents  from  Kaime's  Collection  in  the  Scotch  college. 
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MarlboTongh  had  always  been  an  advocate  under  the  rose^  for 
he  took  good  care  not  to  commit  himself  by  a  public  avowal 
of  his  sentiments  on  that  head.  "  My  cause/'  continues  the 
royal  widow,  meekly,  ''is  so  just,  that  I  have  all  reason  to 
hope  I  shall  gain  it;  at  least,  I  flatter  myself  that  Mr. 
Mathew's  sister  [her  step-daughter,  queen  Anne]  is  of  too 
good  a  disposition  to  oppose  it/'^  The  pretence  made  by 
Anne  or  her  ministers  for  withholding  the  provision  guaran- 
teed by  parliament  for  her  fstther's  widow,  that  the  fund  voted 
to  king  William  for  that  purpose  had  been  applied,  since  his 
death,  to  other  uses,  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  legal 
excuse,  especially  since  the  death  of  the  other  queen-dowager^ 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  had  placed  her  appanage  and  income 
at  the  disposal  of  the  crown ;  and  this  Mary  Beatrice,  in  her 
bitter  penuiy,  would  gladly  have  accepted  in  Ueu  of  her  own. 
Marlborough's  correspondence  is  thus  alluded  to  by  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  in  one  of  his  droll  letters  to  ihe  earl 
of  Middleton,  dated  Arras,  July  25th,  1710  :— 

"  I  Bhall  not  write  to  the  qaeen  to-dsy,  having  nothing  to  say  to  her  more 
than  what  is  done.    Present  my  dnif  to  her. .......  I  luive  at  last  qnite  done 

with  phyac^  and  I  hope  with  my  agoe,  and  that  with  only  ten  doses  of  qninqnina; 
bat  I  shall  still  keep  possession  of  my  gatehonse  tUl  the  army  removes,  which 
must  he  soon.  Our  Hector  [Villars]  doth  talk  of  fighting  in  his  chariot,  hat 
I  don't  helieve  him,  especially  now  that  the  conferences  of  peace  are  certunly 

renewed. Yon  will  have  seen,  hefore  this,  Gamey^s  [Marlhoroogh's] 

letter  to  Daniel,  [Berwick,]  and  another  to-  Hector,  in  which  Follette's  [qoeen 
Itf  aiy  Beatrice's]  children  [himself  and  the  princess  his  sister]  are  mentioned.  I 
find  Hector  very  willing  to  do  any  thing  in  his  power  for  him."' 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  veiy  lively  and  amusing,  but  chiefly 
relating  to  a  masked  ball,  at  which  he  had  been  present.  In 
his  next  he  says,  '*  I  was  surprised  to  find  by  my  sister's  letter 
of  the  30th,  that  the  queen  had  been  ill  at  Marh,  but  am 
mighty  glad  it  is  so  well  over.     Present  her  my  duty.'' 

Maiy  Beatrice  and  her  daughter  wrote  very  frequently  to 
the  chevalier  de  St.  Qeorge  during  his  absence  with  the 
army.  Their  letters,  if  preserved,  woxdd  be  of  no  common 
interest,  endearing  and  confidential  as  the  style  of  both  these 
royal  ladies  was,  considering,  too,  the  romantic  position  occu- 

*  Letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  the  dake  of  liarlboroogh,  in  Hacpherson's  doca- 
ments  firam  Nairne's  collection  in  the  Scotch  college.  a  xbid. 
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pied  by  the  prince.    As  for  him,  he  was  just  two-and-twrnty, 

and  writes  with  all  the  gaiety  of  his  unde,  Charles  II.,  at  the 

same  age.' 

'*  I  gave  the  xnardscbal,  he  says,  "  this  day  the  qneen's  padcet,  [ooatumiig  her 
letter  to  Marlborough,]  which  I  reckon  gone  hj  this  time.  Though  FoOette  has 
said  nothing  of  her  children,  yet  Hector  has  again  writ  about  them.  I  eould  not 
pat  off  his  writing  about  them  till  I  beard  ftomyoa,  because  he  had  now  no  cdhez 
pretence,  as  I  thought  he  had.  Pray  send  me  bade  Onmey's  [Marlborovigh's] 
letter  to  him,  [YiUars,]  for  he  wants  the  name  of  the  colonel  that  is  in  it." 

Mary  Beatrice,  meantime,  to  spare  herself  the  painful  attempt 
at  keeping  up  the  shadowy  imitation  of  a  royal  court,  had 
withdrawn  with  her  daughter,  the  princess  Louisa,  to  her 
apartments  in  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  where  they  lived  in  the 
deepest  retirement.  Her  majesty  occasionally  paid  flying 
visits  to  St.  Germains,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  coundb 
and  transacting  business ;  but  her  ministers,  generally,  came 
to  wait  on  her  at  the  convent. 

The  manner  in  which  the  royal  widow  passed  her  time 
when  on  a  visit  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  is  thus  detailed  by 
one  of  the  ecclesiastics  attached  to  that  foundation :  ''At  eight 
o'clock  she  rises,  having  previously  read  the  epistle  and  gospd 
for  the  day  after  the  morrow,  with  great  attention,  and  after 
that  some  of  the  circular-letters  of  the  convent,  containing 
the  records  of  departed  sisters  of  the  order  of  distinguished 
piety.  She  possesses,''  continues  our  author,  ''a  perfect  know. 
ledge  of  the  blessed  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  writings  of  our 
holy  founder;  so  that  she  is  able  to  cite  the  finest  passages  an 
occasion,  which  she  always  does  so  much  to  the  pmpose,  that 
one  knows  not  which  to  admire  most,  the  eloquence  of  her 
words,  or  the  aptness  of  her  wit.  She  knows  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  and  English,  and  will  talk  consecutively  in  each  of 
these  languages,  without  mixing  them,  or  making  the  sUghtest 
mistake.  But  that  which  is  the  most  worthy  of  observation  in 
this  princess,  is  the  admirable  charity  and  moderation  with 
which  she  speaks  of  every  one.  Of  her  enemies  she  would 
rather  not  speak, — following  the  precept  of  our  holy  founder, 
'that  when  nothing  good  can  be  said,  it  is  best  to  say 

'  See  his  playfhl  letter  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  from  the  oamp  at  Axfiei^ 
dated  Jane  2nd,  in  Macpherson's  Stoart  Pkpers,  toL  u.  p.  162,  octavo  edition. 
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uothing/  She  has  never  used  one  word  of  complaint  or  in- 
Tective  of  any  of  them,  neither  has  she  betrayed  impatience 
of  their  prosperity,  or  joy  at  their  suflTerings.  She  said  little 
of  them,  and  recommended  those  about  her  to  imitate  her 
example;  yet  she  assured  us  that  she  had  no  difficulty  in  forgiy- 
ing  them,  but  rather  pleasure.  K  she  heard  either  good  or  evil 
news,  she  recognised  the  hand  of  God  in  both  alike,  often  re* 
peating  the  words  of  the  holy  Psalmist,  —  I  was  silent,  and 
opened  not  my  mouth,  for  it  is  thou.  Lord,  that  hast  done  it/'^ 
From  the  same  authority  we  learn,  that  on  leaving  her 
chamber  the  queen  always  entered  her  oratory,  where  she 
spent  an  hour  in  her  private  devotions;  she  afterwards 
attended  the  pubhc  services  of  the  church,  then  returned  to 
dress  for  the  day.  She  either  dined  in  her  own  chamber,  or 
in  the  refectory  with  the  community,  where  she  seated  herself 
in  the  midst  of  the  sisters,  near  the  abbess.  Her  ladies 
occupied  a  table  by  themselves ;  she  was  always  served  by 
two  of  the  nuns.  At  ten  o'clock,  one  of  the  sisters  read  to 
her,  for  half  an  hour,  from  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  by 
Thomas  k  Eempis,  or  some  good  book  on  the  love  of  God* 
She  observed  all  the  regulations  of  the  convent  when  with 
the  community,  and  read,  listened,  meditated,  or  worked  with 
them,  as  if  she  had  belonged  to  ihe  order.  If  there  were 
any  sick  persons  in  the  infirmary,  she  always  visited  them  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  During  her  retreats  to  Chaillot,  she 
received  visits  from  the  dauphin,  dauphiness,  and  almost  all 
the  princesses  of  the  blood.  She  once  assisted  at  the  profes« 
sion  of  a  novice,  whom  she  led  by  the  hand  to  the  altar  to 
receive  the  veil,  and  bestowed  upon  her  her  own  name,  Marie 
Beatrice.'  The  reverence,  modesty,  and  profound  silence 
which  she  observed  at  church  were  very  edifying.  If  they 
brought  to  her  letters  {roxa  her  son,  she  never  opened  them 
in  that  holy  place,  or  withdrew  till  the  service  was  concluded, 
when  she  retired  into  the  sacristy  and  read  them  there,  as  she 
had  formerly  done  with  regard  to  those  from  the  king,  her 
late  royal  husband.' 

iB«xmbofaitt]]ot,intliehdtdde8(mlnfe»Fto]>.  *tbi4 

*  Beoordi  of  the  convent  of  Ghaillot 
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MotiveB  of  economy  had^  doubtless^  as  much  to  do  witii 
these  retreats  of  the  exiled  qaeen  to  the  convent  ci  ChaiOot 
as  devotion.  She  could  live  with  the  princess  her  daughter 
and  their  ladies  at  a  very  trifling  expense^  in  a  place  where 
simphcity  of  dress  and  abstemiousness  of  diet,  instead  of  in- 
curring sarcastic  observations,  were  r^arded  as  virtues.  'Bit 
self-denying  habits  practised  by  Maiy  Beatrice  while  an  in- 
mate of  this  convent,  neither  resulted  fimn  superstition  nor 
parsimony,  but  from  a  conscientious  reluctance  to  expend 
more  than  was  absdutdy  necessary  upon  herself  in  a  time  of 
general  suffering  and  scarcity.  One  day,  when  she  was  indis- 
posed, and  dining  in  her  own  apartment  at  Chaillot^  the  two 
nuns  who  waited  upon  her  observed  that  she  was  vexed  at 
something,  and  spoke  angrily  to  lady  Strickland,  die  keeper 
of  her  privy-purse,  whose  office  it  was  to  superintend  the  pur- 
veyances for  the  queen^s  private  table.  As  her  majesty  qpoke 
in  EngUsh,  the  nuns  did  not  understand  what  it  was  that 
had  displeased  her;  but  in  the  evening  she  said,  ''  she  was 
sorry  that  she  had  spoken  so  sharply  to  lady  Strickland,  who 
had  served  her  fiuthfully  for  nearly  thirty  years.^'  The  nuns 
took  the  hberty  of  inquiring  what  that  lady  had  done  to 
annoy  her  ,maj^ty.  <'  She  thought/'  said  the  queen,  '^  that, 
as  I  was  not  well,  I  should  like  some  young  par^idges  for  mj 
dinner ;  but  they  are  very  dear  at  this  time,  and  I  confess  1 
was  angry  that  such  costly  dainties  should  be  procured  for 
me,  when  so  many  Mthfiil  followers  are  in  want  of  bread  at 
St.  G^ermains.'  It  is  tme,^^  continued  her  majesty,  ''  that  aD 
the  emigrants  are  not  persons  who  have  lost  their  fortunesfor 
our  sakes.  Too  many  who  apply  to  me  for  relief  are  mined 
spendthrifts,  gamblers,  and  people  of  dissipated  Uvea,  who  have 
never  cared  for  the  king  nor  me,  but  came  over  to  be  main- 
tained in  idleness  out  of  our  pittance,  to  the  loss  and  discredit 
of  more  honourable  men.  Those  sort  of  people,''  she  aaid; 
''  were  mote  importunate  for  rdief  than  any  other,  and  had 
caused  her  great  annoyance  by  their  irregularities,  for  she  was 
somehow  considered  responsible  for  the  misdemeanoors  of 
every  member  of  the  British  emigration.'' 

^  Diaiy  of  QiMllot^  MSS.  in  the  hdtel  de  Sonbise,  Paiu, 
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The  keepers  of  the  royal  forest  aad  preserves  of  St.  6er- 
mains-en-laye  onoe  made  a  formal  complamt  to  our  mifortanate 
queen^  that  her  pmreyors  had  purchased  poached  game  be- 
longing to  his  most  Christian  majesty  for  her  table.  Mary 
Beatrice  was  indignant  at  the  charge,  and  protested  ''that  it 
was  incredible,''  They  assured  her,  in  reply,  ''that  they  could 
bring  ample  proo&  of  the  allegation,  having  traced  the  game 
into  the  di&teao.'' — "  Then/'  retorted  her  majesty,  with  some 
warmth,  "  it  must  have  been  poached  by  Frenchmen,  for  I 
am  sure  the  English  are  too  honourable  and  honest  to  do  any 
thing  of  the  kind;"  and  turning  to  the  vicar  of  St  Germains, 
who  was  present,  she  asked  him  "  if  he  thot^ht  ihey  were 
capaUe  of  such  malpractices  as  poaching  ?" — ^"  Alas  1  madame," 
exdaimed  the  old  ecdesLastic,  "it  is  the  besetting  sin  of  your 
people.  I  verily  believe  that  if  I  were  dressed  in  hare-skin, 
they  would  poach  me."'  The  queen  then  gave  orders  that, 
for  the  time  to  come,  no  game  should  be  purchased  for  her 
table,  or  even  brought  into  the  ch&teau,  unless  accompanied 
by  a  satis&ctory  account  of  whence  it  came,  lest  she  should 
be  in  any  way  impUcated  in  the  evil  deeds  of  her  followers. 
Doubtless  the  wdl-stocked  preserves  of  his  French  majesty 
were  somewhat  the  worse  for  the  vicinity  of  fox-hunting 
Jacobite  squires,  and  other  starving  members  of  the  British 
colony  at  St  Oermains  who  had  been  accustomed  to  eylvan 
sports,  and  had  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than  practising 
their  wood-craft  illegally  on  their  royal  neighbour's  hares  and 
pheasants.  Mary  Beatrice  was  the  more  annoyed  at  these 
trespasses,  because  it  speared  an  ungrateful  return  for  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  that  had  been  accorded  to  herself, 
her  family,  and  followers  by  Louis  XTV.,  who  had  always 
allowed  the  use  of  his  dogs  and  the  privilege  of  the  chase  to 
her  late  consort  and  their  son. 

While  at  Chaillot,  the  qneen  and  her  daughter  were  invited 
to  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin's  third  son,  the  duke  de  Berri, 
with  mademoiBelle  d'Orleans ;  but  they  were  both  at  that  time 
so  depressed  in  spirits  by  the  sufferings  of  their  fidthfiil  Mends 
at  St.  Oermains,  and  the  failure  of  all  present  hope  for  the 
*  IMvy  of  Oiftinot,  MSS.  in  tlM  lidtd  de  Soobue^  Pi^ 
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restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart^  that  they  irere  idndant  to 
sadden  the  nuptial  rite  by  their  appearance*  The  king  of 
France,  knowing  how  unhappy  they  were,  excused  them  fiom 
assisting  at  the  ceremonial^  but  the  court  ladies  were  ordaed 
to  be  in  grand  costume  for  their  state  Tisit  of  congratolatiaii 
at  Marli  the  following  evening.  When  they  arrived^  tiie 
princes  and  princesses  and  great  nobles  were  disposed  at 
different  card-tables,  and,  according  to  the  etiquette  of  that 
time,  the  queen  and  princess  made  their  visits  of  congratu* 
lation  at  each  of  them.  They  then  returned  to  their  calm 
abode  at  Chaillot,  without  participation  in  the  diversioDa  cf 
the  court.* 

The  chevalier  de  St.  George  returned  firom  the  armj  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  ill  and  out  of  spirits.  He  came  to 
see  his  mother  and  sister  at  Chaillot,  by  whom  he  was  ten« 
derly  welcomed:  all  three  assisted  at  the  commemorative 
service  of  their  church  on  the  16th  of  September,  the  anni* 
versary  of  James  II/s  death.  The  next  day  the  chevalier 
escorted  his  sister,  the  princess  Louisa,  back  to  St.  Germains; 
but  Maiy  Beatrice,  who  always  passed  several  days  at  that 
mournful  season  in  absolute  retirement,  remained  at  the  con- 
vent for  that  purpose.  She  was  also  suffering  from  indisposi- 
tion, it  appears,  from  an  observation  in  the  following  affecticm- 
ate  Uttle  billet,  which  the  princess  Louisa  wrote  to  her  beloved 
parent  before  she  went  to  bed  :^^ 

''Madams, 

"  I  caimofc  refrain  from  writixig  to  yoor  mijeity  thisevemiig,  not  htSatg  aUe  to 
widt  till  to-morrow,  as  the  groom  does  not  go  till  after  dimier.  I  am  here  og]t 
in  person,  for  my  heart  and  soul  are  still  at  Ch&illot,  at  yoor  fret,  too  happy  if  I 
ooold  flatter  myself  that  yoor  majesty  has  thought  one  moment  this  evening  on 
yoor  poor  daughter,  who  can  think  of  nothing  bnt  yoo.  We  arrived  here  jut 
as  it  was  strildng  nine.  The  king,  thank  God,  is  veiy  little  frtigued,  and  has 
eaten  a  good  sapper.  Ton  will  have  the  goodness  to  pardon  this  sad  scrawl,  bit 
having  only  jnst  arrived,  my  writing-table  is  in  great  disorder.  I  hope  this  wil 
find  yoor  migesty  much  better  than  we  left  yon,  after  a  good  nighfs  rest* 

"  I  am,  with  more  respect  than  ever,  your  miyesty's  most  hnmUe  and  obediat 
daughter  and  servant^  «  LontB  itf^^ra, 

"At  St.  Gennains,  this  l7th  Sept.,  in  the  evening."' 

Most  precious^  of  course,  must  this  unaffected  tribute  of  filial 
devotion  have  been  to  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed.    The 

^  M^oires  de  St.  Simon,  vol.  viii.  p.  366. 
•  ChaiUot  HSS.,  in  the  hdtd  de  Soobise. 
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faded  ink  and  half-obliterated  characterB  of  the  crumpled  aud 
almost  illegiUy-acribbled  letter^  which  was  too  soon  to  become 
a  relic  of  the  jaaog  warm-hearted  writer^  testify  how  often  it 
has  been  bathed  in  a  mother's  tears.  Mary  Beatrice  made 
her  daughter  very  happy,  by  writing  to  her  by  her  son's 
physician,  Dr.  Wood ;  and  her  royal  highness  responds,  with 
all  the  ardour  of  devoted  love,  in  the  following  pleasant 
letter: — 

*'Hr. Wood  gave  me  yeBterdaytbe  letter  jaar  m^esty  basdoneme  the  honoor 
of  writing  to  me.  I  received  it  with  inexpranble  joy,  for  nothing  can  eqtml  the 
pleesnre  I  ftd  in  hehring  from  you,  whcni  I  hare  Uie  misfortmie  to  he  absent 
from  yon.  I  am  delighted  that  yoa  are  improved  in  health,  and  I  hope  yoa  will 
be  snfficiently  recovered  to-morrow  to  nndertake  the  journey  with  safety.  I  can* 
not  tell  yon  how  impatient  I  am  to  kin  yonr  majesty's  hand,  and  to  teU  yon,  by 
wofd  of  month,  that  I  can  see  nothing,  nor  attend  to  any  thing,  wheni  aii  away 
from  yoa.  The  last  few  days  I  have  passed  here  have  been  weary,  fiir  I  eare  for 
nothing  without  yoa. 

**  Yesterday  and  to-day  have  seemed  to  me  like  two  ages.  Yesterday  I  had 
not  even  the  king,  my  brother,  for  yoa  know  he  was  the  whole  day  at  VersailleB. 
I  oould  do  nothing  Irat  pace  np  and  down  the  balcony,  and,  I  am  sony  to  say, 
only  went  to  the  rScolleU** 

Meanings  that  she  attended  one  of  the  short  services  in  the 
Franciscan  convent.  Her  royal  highness,  however,  goes  on 
to  confess  to  her  absent  mamma  that  she  provided  herself 
with  better  amusement  in  the  sequel,  for  she  says, — 

**  In  the  evemngj  finding  a  good  many  of  the  yoang  people  had  assembled 
themridves  together  below,  I  sent  in  quest  of  a  violin,  and  we  danced  country* 
dances  tiU  the  king  retained,  which  was  not  till  supper-time.  I  could  write  till 
to-morrow  without  being  able  to  express  half  the  vencntion  and  respect  that  I 
owe  to  your  migosty,  and,  if  I  might  presume  to  add,  the  tenderness  I  cherish 
for  yon,  if  you  will  permit  that  term  to  the  daughter  of  the  best  of  mothers,  and 
who  will  ventoro  to  add,  that  her  inclination,  even  more  than  her  duty,  compels 
her  to  respect  and  honour  your  majesty  more  than  it  is  possible  dther  toimagino 
or  express,  and  which  her  heart  alone  can  foeL"' 

Mary  Beatrice  returned  to  St.  Grermains  towards  the  end 
of  September^  and  spent  the  winter  there  with  her  children. 
She  and  her  son  held  their  separate  Uttle  courts  under  the 
same  roof, — ^he  as  king,  and  she  as  queen-mother  of  England^ 
with  an  the  ceremonials  of  royalty.  Their  poverty  woidd 
have  exposed  them  to  the  sarcasms  of  the  French  courtiers 

'  From  the  original  French  autograph  letter,  preserved  among  the  ChalOol 
collection,  in  the  hotel  de  Soubise,  Paris. 
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and  witSy  if  compasaon  far  tibcsr  nuBtetmieB  and 
tat  the  dignity  ^ritli  wbicb  the  £BlLen  queen  imd  supported  all 
her  tnaiB,  had  not  iiiTested  her  wxdi  ronuaitic  interesfe  in 
the  eyes  of  a  chifabic  nation.  iVcm  the  mooaidi  on  the 
throne  to  the  bambkst  of  hia  subjects^  all  regarded  her  as  an 
object  of  referential  sympathy. 

On  the  death  of  the  dauplnn,  in  April  1711,  Loois  XIY. 
sent  his  grand-chamberlain,  the  due  de  Bouillon,  to  uffloonee 
his  loss  to  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  son;  this  was  done  vith the 
same  ceremony  as  if  they  had  been  in  reality  what  he  tiioa^ 
prefer  to  styk  them,  the  king  and  queen-mother  of  Great 
Britain.  Mary  Beatrice  paid  Louis  a  private  visit  of  sym- 
pathy at  Marii,  on  the  day  his  son  was  interred.  Her  dangfater 
the  princess  Louisa  aecompaaiied  her,  but  it  was  observed  Hmk 
her  majesty  left  her  in  the  coach,  for  the  dauphin  had  £ed  of 
the  smallpox,  and  she  feared  to  esq^ose  her  darling  to  the  risk 
of  the  infection  by  allowing  her  to  enter  the  paboe.  She 
Excused  the  absence  of  her  son  for  the  same  reason.  State 
visits  pf  cQudolence  were  afterwards  paid  by  her  and  her  scm 
in  due  form  to  eveiy  member  of  the  rojral  family.  Tliese 
were  returned,  on  the  2l8t  of  AprQ,  by  the  French  princes 
and  princesses  in  a  body,  greatly  resembUng  a  funeral  proces- 
sion, for  the  ladies  wore  mourning  hoods,  and  the  gentlemen 
mufiBing  cloaks.  Their  first  visit  was  paid  to  the  chevaKGr 
de  St.  Geoi^,  where  the  respect  claimed  by  his  titular  rank 
as  king  of  England  forbade  the  mourners  to  be  seated;  afier 
a  few  solemn  compliments  had  been  exchanged,  they  were 
ushered  into  the  presence-chamber  of  queen  Maiy  Beatrice 
who  was,  with  all  her  ladies,  in  deep  mooming.  Six  /am-' 
teuih  were  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  privileged; 
namely,  herself,  her  son,  the  new  dauphin  and  dauphiness, 
and  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Bern.  The  latter,  as  the  wife 
of  a  grands(m  of  France,  took  precedence  of  her  partita,  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Orleans,  who  were  only  allowed  folding 
chairs.'  When  the  party  were  seated,  Maiy  Beatrice  apologised 
for  not  being  h^nself  en  manie, — that  is  to  say,  dressed  in  a 
mourning  hood  to  receive  them;  but  this,  as  she  always  wore 

'St.  I 
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the  TeQ  and  garb  (tf  a  widow,  was  incompatibfe  with  her  own 
cofltnme,  in  which  she  eoald  not  make  any  alteration.  When 
this  was  repeated  to  Louis  XIV.,  he  kindly  said^  ^'hewouldnol 
have  wished  her  to  do  ^lenoe  to  her  feelings  by  altering  her 
^costmae  to  assume  a  mooning  hood,  even  if  it  had  been  fcr 
hiniself  instead  of  his  son,  the  danphin.^'  After  the  prince  and 
princesses  had  conversed  with  Mary  Beatrice  a  few  minntea^ 
they  all  rose,  and  signified  their  wish  ^  of  retomkig  the  visits  of 
her  royal  highness  the  princess  xii  England,''  as  the  yoaaagesl 
daughter  of  James  II.  was  always  styled  in  France,  bat  th« 
4{ueen  prevented  them,  by  sending  for  her.  She  was  satisfied 
that  they  were  prepared  to  pay  her  daughter  that  punctiliooa 
mark  iji  respeet.  The  princess  had  absented  herseli^  because 
it  was  proper  that  her  virils  of  conddence  should  be  sepa- 
rately acknowledged,  and  also  because  etiquette  forbade  her 
to  sit  in  her  mother's  jHresence  on  fliis  occasion ;  and  if  she 
stood,  the  Frendi  princesses  mnst  also  do  so^  for,  as  a  Idng^ 
daughter,  she  took  precedence  of  them  all. 

In  the  summer  of  1711,  the  chevalier  de  St.  Gteorge 
made  an  incognito  tour  through  many  of  the  provinces  of 
France;  and  Mary  Beatrice,  to  avmd  the  expense  of  keeping 
up  her  melancholy  imitation  of  queenly  state  at  St.  Germains 
in  his  absence,  withdrew  with  the  |ffincess  her  daughter  i» 
her  fiivonrite  retreat  at  Chailtot.  It  was  within  the  walls  of 
that  convent  alone,  that  the  hapless  widow  of  James  n.  en- 
joyed a  temporaiy  repose  firom  the  cares  and  qnarrds  thai; 
harassed  her  in  her  exiled  court,-— a  court  made  up  of  per-^ 
sons  of  ruined  fortunes,  with  breaking  hearts,  and  tempers 
soured  by  disappointment ;  who,  instead  of  being  united  in 
that  powerful  bond  of  friendship  which  a  fellowship  in  suffer- 
ing for  the  same  cause  dioxdd  have  knit,  were  engaged  in  con- 
stant altercations  and  struggles  tctr  pre-eminence.  Who  can 
wonder  that  the  fidlen  queai  preferred  the  peaoefol  cdl  of  m 
recluse  from  the  world  and  its  turmoils  to  the  empty  parade  of 
royalty,  whidi  she  was  condemned  to  support  in  her  borrowed 
pejaoeat  St.  Germains,  where  every  dnmber  had  its  separate 
intrigues,  and  whenever  she  went  abroad  for  air  and  exerdsi^ 
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or  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  service  of  her  church,  she 
Tras  beset  with  the  importunities  of  starving  petitioners^  irho, 
^th  cries  and  moving  words,  or  the  more  touching  appeal  of 
pale  cheeks  and  tearful  eyes,  besought  her  for  that  relief 
-which  she  had  no  means  of  bestowing*  Even  her  youth- 
ful  daughter,  who  by  nature  was  inclined  to  enjoy  the 
amusements  of  the  court,  and  the  sylvan  pastimes  of  the 
forest  or  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Seine  with  her  beloved 
companions,  and  to  look  on  Chaillot  as  a  very  lugubrioas 
place,  now  regarded  it  as  a  refuge  from  the  varied  miseries 
with  which  she  saw  her  royal  mother  oppressed  at  St.  Ger- 
mains.  They  arrived  at  the  convent  on  the  20th  of  July, 
and  were  received  by  the  abbess  and  the  nuns  with  the  usual 
marks  of  respect.  The  following  day  the  queen  had  the  aatis- 
&ction  of  reading  a  letter  written  by  the  bishop  of  Strasbourg 
to  the  abbe  Roguette,  full  of  commendations  of  her  son,  whom 
he  had  seen  during  his  travels.  Mary  Beatrice  was  so  mudi 
delighted  with  the  tenour  of  this  letter  and  the  quaint  sim- 
plicity of  the  style,  that  she  requested  it  might  be  put  in  the 
drawer  of  the  archives  of  James  II.,  to  be  kept  with  other  con- 
temporary records,  which  she  carefully  preserved,  of  her  royal 
consort  and  their  son.  The  next  day  she  received  a  letter 
from  the  chevalier  himself,  giving  an  account  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  he  had  noticed  during  his  travels. 
Among  other  things,  he  mentioned  *^  having  visited  the  hospital 
and  the  silk  factories  of  Lyons.  In  the  latter^  he  had  been 
struck  with  surprise  at  seeing  2000  reels  worked  by  one 
wheel,''^ — an  observation  from  which  we  learn  that  France 
was  much  in  advance  of  England  in  machinery  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  last  century,  and  that  looms,  worked  by  water 
instead  of  hands,  performed  on  a  small  scale  at  Lyons  some 
of  the  wonders  which  we  see  achieved  by  the  power  of  steam 
at  Manchester  and  Glasgow  in  the  present  age.  Like  all  the 
royal  Stuarts,  the  son  of  James  II.  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  arts  of  peaceful  life,  and  the  progress  of  domestic  civiliia* 
tion.  His  letters  to  his  mother,  during  this  tour,  abounded 
with  remarks  on  these  subjects.  Mary  Beatrice  expressed 
>  BIS.  Memorials  of  Moij  Beatrice^  in  the  archives  of  France. 
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great  aatisfiiction  to  her  friends  at  Chaillot  at  the  good  sense 
-which  led  him  to  acquaint  himself  with  matters  hkely  to  con« 
dace  to  the  happiness  of  his  people^  in  case  it  should  be  the 
will  of  God  to  call  him  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  nuns 
were  much  more  charmed  at  the  prince  telling  his  royal 
mother,  ''that  he  had  been  desirous  of  purchasing  for  the 
pxincess,  his  sister,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
silks  made  at  Lyons  for  a  petticoat,  but  they  had  not  shown, 
bim  any  that  he  thought  good  enough  for  her  use.  He  had, 
however,  wisely  summoned  female  taste  to  his  aid,  by  b^^^n^ 
madame  Piniendante  to  undertake  the  choice  for  him,  and  she 
had  written  to  him,  'that  she  believed  she  had  succeeded 
better  than  his  majesty ;  so  he  hoped  his  sister  would  have  a 
petticoat  of  the  most  rich  and  splendid  brocade  that  could  be 
procured,  to  wear  in  the  winter,  when  she  left  off  her  mourn* 
ing/'*  The  genuine  affection  for  his  sister,  which  is  indicated 
by  this  Uttle  trait,  may  well  atone  for  its  simpUdty.  Maiy 
Beatrice,  having  no  aUowanoe  of  any  kind  for  her  daughter^ 
was  precluded  by  her  poverty  from  indulging  her  maternal 
pride  by  decking  her  in  rich  array.  The  chevalier  de  St» 
George,  who  had  enough  of  the  Frenchman  in  him  to  attack 
some  importance  to  the  subject  of  dress,  was  perhaps  aware 
of  deficiencies  in  the  wardrobe  of  his  fair  sister,  when  he  took. 
80  much  pains  to  procure  for  her  a  dress  calculated  to  give  her, 
on  her  re-appearance  at  the  French  court,  the  A:lai  of  a 
splendid  toilette  to  set  off  her  natural  charms. 

The  pure,  unselfish  affection  which  united  the  diednherited 
aon  and  daughter  of  James  II.  and  his  queen  in  exile  and 
poverty,  affords  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  political  jealoU'* 
sies  and  angry  passions  which  inflamed  the  hearts  of  their  tri* 
nmphant  sisters,  Mary  and  Anne,  against  each  other,  when 
they  had  succeeded  in  driving  their  father  from  his  throne^ 
and  supplanting  their  brother  in  the  regal  succession.  Mary 
33eatrice  always  trembled  lest  her  daughter,  the  princess 
IxNUsa^  should  be  induced  to  listen  to  the  flattering  insinua* 
tions  of  persons  in  her  court,  who  scrupled  not  to  say  that 
nature  had  fitted  her  better  for  a  throne  than  her  brother 

>  MS.  Memoriak  of  Maiy  BcAtrioe. 
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Hie  dnke  of  Fcitb,  whea  governor  to  tiie  pBnoe,  ahnm 
MUtinnted  him  to  imitate  tibe  gndoiu  aad popnkr  mamien  of 
loB  «ter^  teOiiig  faim  ^tbat  he  ought  to  make  it  Mb  stndy  to 
wufmt  diat  which  -was  iri^  her  fine  und  qpoDtaiieonB.''^  Tlie 
friaoess  received  a  very  aimiwng  letter  fiom  her  hvollier  <n 
tiK  axdof  Aflgint^io&nniigherthathehad  beea  to  YaicDo^ 
and  aftenraids  paid  an  imcogmio  visit  to  the  amy  under  Ihe 
flommand  of  tiie  doke  of  Berwick,  in  Daaphiny.  The  queen 
penmitted  her  danghter  to  gratiffr  the  aiaters  of  GhaiUot  faj 
xeadiz^  lids  letter  akrad  to  them  at  the  evening  recreatian,at 
which  ihef  were  deh^ited ;  the  fond  mother  herself,  altiiOBgh 
die  had  read  it  {aeviondy,  could  not  refram  fiom  axmmend. 
mg  tiie  wittf  and  agreeahle  style  in  whidi  it  waa  wnttea. 
She  told  tibensBM^^  that  her  aoawonld  oertaonfy^  render  him. 
adf  gKea%  loved  and  esteemed,  wherever  he  went  f*  adding^ 
*that  she  had  been  SDipnaed  at  what  he  had  written  to  lori 
Middleton  ahout  two  deserters  firom  the  gq^iiwent  of  Semricky 
itho  had  gone  orer  to  the  eneasy's  saxxf,  aad  aozrendend 
ftemaebes  to  general  JZaon,  a  iSennan,  who  commafwind  the 
arm  J  of  the  dake  of  Saivny*  When  thsjr  amved,  geneni 
Bnon  was  wiiii  ihe  baflli  ef  a  JVench  village^  who  had  oome 
to  treat  abont  a  oontrSmtion;  being  informed  «f  the  < 
atanoe,  heordered  tiiem  to  be  bmog^t  before  hhn,  but^ : 
of  giving  tiiiem  the  flattering  leoejition  thej  donbtlesa 
fatod,  and  asking  fiw  intriligence  of  their  cam^;,  he  aaid  to 
them,  very  sternly;  ^  Tom  are  Ferjrbase  to  desert  your  anny; 
aad  what  fendeiB  your  csondact  etSl  mace  infinnona  i%  your 
4oing  so  at  the  time  the  king  of  England,  yoar  master,  is 
there.''' — **  I  was  sorpriaed,''  oontinned  the  queen,  ^  to  ksn 
that  m  German  had  ao  much  pditenesa  aa  to  Temture  to  gne 
my  son  the  siame  of  king.'' — *^  It  aeemst,  madam,"  observed 
the  mma^  ^  as  if  he  had  a  aecret  presentiment  that  the  time 
decreed  by  Fnmdenoe  is  approaching  for  a  happy  revohitian. 
Ue  bQldmss  of  Mr.  Bundaa  makes  us  tinnk  ao;  for  oAaw 
wise;,  aooanSng  to  the  jnstioei,  or  raither,  we  ought  to  saj,  the 
aapsstioe  of  England,  he  woidd  haso  been  r""^**^  far  his 

*  Inedited  MB.  KemonAb  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  aidmres  df  Thmoe. 
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wffe&A/* — ^^No,'*  Tqplied  the  queen,  ''^kj  cnmot  do  lum 
any  faann;  and  Us  wgetck  hm  been  printed  in  Bngiimd,  and 
diflpened  tiaroiigboat  Sootlind,  and  everywhere  ebe.^'  ^ 

It  18  amung  to  find  the  cloistered  sisten  of  Oiaillot  talk* 
ing  of  die  speedi  of  an  Edinbnrgii  advoeate^  bnt  not  sarpris* 
ingy  since  the  widowed  queen  of  James  EL,  irtio  still  cootintied 
to  be  the  oentrsl  point  to  winch  all  the  JFaeoUte  eaaceapm^ 
denee  tended,  hdd  her  privy  coancflsat  this  tone  within  their 
graste,  and  constanfly  discnased  with  her  ladies,  befixre  the 
Ikvovite  ineii'ibcis  of  the  oomaumity  who  had  the  hononr  of 
waiting  on  her,  the  aig|iB  of  the  times,  and  the  hopes  or  lean 
whix&  agitated  her  ftar  the  oaase  of  her  son.  If  one  of  the 
atate  nunisten  of  Fianoe  ^fiaited  Mary  Beatrice  and  m^ 
paiticiilar  eramumicatian  to  ho:^  wad  she  pradently  kept 
aileaoe  on  theaubject,  its  natore  was  divined  by  her  looks,  or 
the  efiect  it  prodnoed  on  her  apiriti^  and  in  due  time  the 
mysteiy  nmavdled  itself.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  qpeech 
of  Mr.  Dondaa,  of  Anistoii,  there  waa  no  necessity  fiw 
secrecy,  fi>r  the  sturdy  Scot  had  fisariessly  periUed  life  and 
limb  to  give  publicity  to  his  treasonable  affection  for  the  re* 
proKntative  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stoart,  and  his  audadty 
was  regarded  as  n  feyoorsble  indicstion  of  public  feeling 
towards  ^ecanae  of  that  unfoitonate  prince.  Mary  Beatrice 
had  sent  some  silver  medals  of  her  son  to  sevenl  of  her  old 
finends  in  Engbnd;  among  the  rest,  to  that  eoant  Jacobite 
lady,  the  dnchess  of  Gosdon.  13iese  naedsls  bore  the  profile 
of  the  chevalier  de  St.  Oeoige,  with  asapencription  endowing 
him  vrith  the  titfe  of  James  HI.,  king  of  Great  Britain, 
Irehoid,  and  IVanee.  On  the  reverse  was  the  map  of  the 
Britannic  empire,  with  rnkgend^iaqplying  that  these  doBunkms 
would  be  restored  to  him  as  their  right&il  kiog. 

Hie  dnebessof  Gordon,  to  try  how  the  lawyers  of  Scodand 
stood  affected  towards  a  counter-revolution,  sent  one  of  tiiese 
aMdals  as  a  present  to  the  dean  of  the  feienlty  of  adrocaftes. 
It  iraa  received  by  diat  learned  body  with  enthniaasm,  and 
Bobert  Dondas,  of  Amiston,  besag  depated  to  oonrqr  iheir 

*  tfS.  ICemoriftlf  ofMHyBeatrioe.    See,  iIm)^  Ifaepheno&'s  Histoiy  of  Eng- 
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acknowledgments  to  her  grace^told  her,  ''that  the  faculty  of 
advocates  thanked  her  for  presenting  tbem  with  the  medal  of 
their  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  hoped  her  grace  would 
aoon  have  the  opportunity  of  sending  them  a  medal  to  com- 
memorate the  Testoration  of  the  king  and  royal  fiimily,  and 
the  finishing  of  rebellion,  usurpation,  treason,  and  whiggery/'^ 
Such  was  the  weakness  of  queen  Anne's  r^nal  power  in 
Scotland  at  that  time,  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  sedi- 
tions declaration  till  the  Hanoverian  envoy  ccmiplained  of  it 
to  the  qneen.  In  consequence  of  his  representation,  oirden 
were  given  to  sir  David  Daliymple,  thp  lord^advocate,  to  pro- 
ceed against  Dundas;  but  the  prosecution  was  presoitly 
dropped.  Dundas  printed  his  speech,  and  boldly  defended 
it  in  a  still  more  treasonable  pamphlet,  which,  in  due  time^ 
found  its  way,  not  only  to  St.  Germains,  but  to  the  convent 
of  Chaillot,  and  was  highly  relished  by  the  nuns. 

Once,  when  the  prospects  of  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
Stuarts  to  the  thitme  of  Britain  were  discussed,  the  princess 
Louisa  said,  ''  For  my  part,  I  am  best  pleased  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  future.^' — "  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  mercies 
of  God  that  it  is  hidden  firom  our  sight,''  observed  the  queen. 
^'  When  I  first  passed  over  to  France  if  any  one  had  told  me 
I  should  have  to  remain  there  two  years,  I  should  have  been 
in  despair;  and  I  have  now  been  here  upwards  of  two-and. 
Wenty, — God,  who  is  the  ruler  of  our  destinies,  having  so 
decreed.'' — ^^'It  seems  to  me,  madam,"  said  the  princess, 
^'  that  persons  who,  like  myself,  have  been  bom  in  adversity, 
are  less  to  be  pitied  than  those  who  have  suffered  a  revene. 
Never  having  tasted  good  fortune,  they  are  not  so  sensible  of 
their  calamities ,-  besides,  thqr  always  have  hope  to  encourage 
them.  Were  it  not,"  continued  she,  ''for  that,  it  would  be 
very  melancholy  to  pass  the  teii  season  of  youth  in  a  life  so 
full  of  sadness."' 

.  Sister  Catharine  Angelique  told  her  royal  highness,  that 
ber  grandmother,  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  was  accustomed  to 
thank  God  that  he  had  made  her  a  queen,  and  an  un£artunato 

^  Uaegbetwa'B  Hlstoiy  of  England. 
*  MS.  Diai7  of  a  nun  of  Chaillot^  In  the  hdtd  da  SoobiM^  Ptek. 
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queen.     ''  Thus,  madam/'  continued  the  old  religieuse,  "  it  ia, 
in  reality,  a  great  blessing  that  jour  royal  highness  has  not 
found  yourself  in  a  position  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  dis- 
tinctions pertaining  to  your  rank  and  age/' — "  Truly/'  said 
the  queen,  turning  to  her  daughter,  *'  I  regard  it  in  the  same 
light,  and  hare  often  been  thankful,  both  on  your  account  and 
that  of  my  son,  that  you  are,  at  present,  even  as  you  are. 
The  inclination  you  both  have  for  pleasure  might  otherwise 
iiave  carried  you  beyond  due  bounds."^     Such  were  the  les* 
sons  of  Christian  philosophy  with  which  the  royal  mother 
endeayoured  to  reconcile  her  children  to  the  dispensations  of 
Diyine  Providence,  which  had  placed  them  in  a  situation  so 
humiliating  to  their  pride,  and  that  ambition  which  is  gene* 
rally  a  propensity  inseparable  firom  royal  blood.    Catharine 
ABgelique  told  tiie  queen  and  princess,  ''that  their  royal 
foundress,"  as  she  called  queen  Henrietta  Maria;,  ''  in  the 
xnidst  of  her  misfortunes,  was  glad  to  be  a  queen ;  and  that 
ahe  would  sometimes  say,  '  It  is  always  a  fine  title,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  relinquish  it.'" — "  For  my  part/'  observed 
Mary  Beatrice,  '^  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  never  found  any 
happiness  in  that  envied  title.     I  never  wished  to  be  queen 
of  England;  for  I  loved  king  Charles  vexy  sincerely,  and  was 
so  greatly  afflicted  at  lus  death,  that  I  dared  not  show  how 
much  I  grieved  for  lus  loss,  lest  I  should  have  been  accused 
of  grimace.'"     It  was  during  one  of  those  conversations  that 
the  name  of  the  late  queen-dowager,  Catharine  of  Braganza» 
being  brought  up,  the  princess  Louisa  asked  her  mother,  if 
there  were  any  grounds  for  the  reported  partiaUty  of  that 
queen  for  the  earl  of  Feversham  ?     "  No,"  replied  Mary 
Beatrice:  ''not  the  slightest." — "It  is  very  strange,"  ob- 
served the  princess,  thoughtfuUy,  "how  sudi  invidious  ru- 
mours get  into  circulation;  but,"  continued  she,  "the  pru- 
dence of  your  majesty's  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  defy 
scandal  itself,  which  has  never  dared  to  attack  your  name." 
"  You  are  too  young  to  know  any  thing  about  such  matters^ 
my  child/'  rqdied  the  queen,  gravely.  "  Pardon  me,  madam," 
rejoined  the  princess,  "  these  things  are  always  known;  for^ 
>MS.I>iAi7ofaiiimcfClniUot.  *Ibid. 
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at  one  of  tlie  andoit  poets  iias  odd  of  princes^  ^  Their  fimlbi 
write  themsdlTeB  m  tiie  public  leeoidB  of  their  tmes."'  ^ 

Mary  BeaAneerajcyed  mwoutod  lepoee  oi  mmd  «nd  bodf 

at  this  season.    She  had  cast  ili  her  caies  on  a  higher  power, 

and  passed  her  time  quietty  in  the  doister,  in  the  aociely  of 

her  loveLj  and  beloved  daughter^  in  whose  tender 

she  tasted  as  nmch  happiness  as  her  widowed  heart  was 

fale  of  eKperiencing.     The  ixvety  tettera  of  her  son,  who 

an  exoelknt  correqK>ndeBty  deered  theroyal  redase,  and  ftr- 

nished  conTorsstioii  fiir  the  evening  hoois  of  veereation,  when 

the  nans  were  pennitted  to  rdax  their  thoaghts  from  denK 

tional  sabjeetefy  and  join  in  ccmvermtium,  or  listen  to  tint  of 

Iheir  ilhiatrions  imnalra.     It  was  Aen  that  Maijr  Bealxioe 

would  occasionally  xeiieve  her  oieiharthened  mind  bjr  ta&jB^ 

of  the  eveiits  of  her  past  Ufie^  and  de^y  is  it  to  be  legretted, 

that  only  disjointed  fragmente  remain  of  the  diary  h^  by 

the  nnn  who  eniployed  heradf  in  reooiding  the  ; 

of  Ihe  Men  qoeea.     Ooosaionally  the  holy  i 

particolars  more  miiaite  than  interesting  to  the  general  leader, 

sneh  as  Ihe  di^  on  which  her  nugesty  took  medkine^  snd 

very  often  the  drags  of  which  it  was  eompoonded  are  enn- 

merated.     Saoeessive  does  of  qainqiana,  with  white  powder 

of  whaleb(Hiey  and  the  waters  of  St.  Semi,  appear  to  have  been 

a  stani&ig  prescriptiaB  with  her.     By  the  ridll  of  her  Fieodi 

sm^eon,  Beaalien,  Ae  progress  of  the  cancer  had  been  airested 

80  oompletdy,  that  it  was  regarded  ait  this  period  as  dhnort 

eored.     Whether  tins  were  attribntable  to  her  perKrenuDce 

in  the  above  prescriptian,  or  to  the  di¥erBion  caased  in  her 

&vomr  by  a  painfiil  abscess,  which  fixed  on  one  of  her  fingea 

at  this  time,  may  be  a  question,  peihsps,  among  penons 

skilled  in  the  healing  art.     Maxy  Beatrice  safiered  severely 

with  her  finger^  and  her  soffierings  were  a^rantted  by  the 

tedious  proceedings  of  BeauUea^  who  had  become  paialytic  in 

her  servioe,  and  though  his  right  hand  had  lost  its  connii^ 

was  so  tenadons  of  his  office,  that  he  wodid  not  suffer  any 

one  to  touch  his  royal  mistress  but  himarilf.     Her  ladies^  and 

even  the  nnns,  were  annoyed  at  seeing  his  ineffectual  attempis 

1  MS.  DkB7«f  amiBof  ClMBllot 
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at  parfonamg  opefatioiis  widi  a  tzenliiing  naoeitaaa  hud,  and 
aaid  he  oo^t  not  to  be  alknred  to  put  the  qnem  to  wo  mmsk 
mmeoenary  p«in ;  bat  Maiy  Beatrioe^  who  Talwed  the  mfinn 
old  mm  ibr  h»  fidAfnl  aerrioes  in  past  jean^  bore  every 
thing  with  nnruffled  patienoe.*  It  was  a  principle  of  eon- 
scienoe  with  her,  never  to  wound  the  feelings  of  those  aboat 
lier  if  die  oonld  avoid  it.  She  was  veiy  carefiil  not  to  dis. 
tingnish  one  of  her  kdies  anove  Ihan  another  by  any  partiooter 
jnaric  of  attentian,  tor  all  were  fiuthftdiy  attached  to  her. 
How  much  milder  her  temper  was  considered  by  peraons  of 
low  degree  than  that  of  one  of  her  ladies,  may  be  inferred 
fiom  the  following  whimsioal  incident:  One  day,  at  dinner, 
she  comphdned  "  that  the  ghiss  they  had  brooght  her  vras  too 
large  and  heavy  for  her  hand,''  and  asked  for  that  out  of 
whidi  she  was  aocnstomed  to  drink,  whidi  ahe  said  "  was 
both  Ug^ter  and  prettier.^  The  yomig  domestic  probationer 
who  ipashed  the  ^ass  and  dnna  belonging  to  her  majesty's 
table  hearing  this,  ran  in  great  fright  to  the  4e(mome,  and 
confessed  that  she  had  had  the  misfoftune  to  break  the  qneen 
of  Engbnd's  diinking-ghiss.  **  I  don't  mind  the  qneen  know- 
ing that  it  vras  I  who  did  it,"  said  die,  ''but  I  hope  ahe  iriU 
not  tell  lady  8tri(Uand."  Mary  Beatrice  was  mndi  anmsed 
when  tiiia  vras  repeated  to  her,  and  langfaed  heartily  at  the 
aimidicity  of  the  poor  girL'  Hie  same  damsel,  vrfaose  name 
vras  Ckin  Antoinetto  Oonstantin,  being  about  to  take  the 
▼eil  aa  a  hnmbie  sister  of  that  convent,  expressed  an  earnest 
desire,  the  ni^  before  her  profession,  to  make  a  personal 
confession  to  the  qneen  of  Knghmd  of  an  iigniy  die  had  been 
the  cause  of  her  soffering,  for  that  die  eoold  not  be  happy  to 
enter  npon  her  new  Tocation  till  dbe  had  received  her  pardon. 
The  nnfortmiato  widow  of  Jamea  11^  having  had  paiirfnl  ex- 
perience  of  the  deoeitfofaiess  and  ingratitude  of  .homan  natme^ 
donbtiess  ei^ected  to  listen  to  an  acknowledgmeBt  of  trea- 
cherous practioes  iritii  regard  to  her  private  papers  or  letten^ 
that  had  been  prodnetive  of  miadiief  to  her  interesto  and  the 
caose  of  her  son,  when  she  consented  to  see  the  penitent 
oflbideif^  who,  throwing  hersdf  at  her  foel^  vrith  great  solemn 
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nity  confessed  a  peccadillo  that  indined  her  majesty  to  smile. 
She  spake  the  girl  kindly^  and  hairing  talked  with  her  about 
her  profession,  sent  her  away  with  a  hght  heart.  Mazy  Bea> 
i;rice  met  one  of  the  nuns  in  the  gallery  presently  after^  to 
whom  she  said,  laughing  at  the  same  time,  "  Do  you  knov 
that  sister  Claire  Antoinette  has  just  been  asking  my  pardon 
for  causing  me  the  afflicting  loss  of  a  little  silver  cup  and 
two  coffee  spoons/' — ''It  was  derogatoiy  to  yonr  majesty 
for  her  to  say  that  yon  could  feel  any  trouble  for  sndi  a 
loss/'  replied  the  nun;  ''bnt  she  hardly  knew  what  she  said 
when  she  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  royalty/'  The 
.queen  condescended  to  assist  at  the  profession  ctf  the  hnmbk 
Claire  Antoinette/ 

The  19th  of  September -being  a  veiy  rainy  day,  die  qaeen 
did  not  expect  any  visitors,  and  was  snrpiised  at  seeing  one 
of  the  dauphiness's  pages  ride  into  the  court :  he  came  to 
announce  that  her  royal  highness  intended  to  pay  her  majesty 
and  the  princess  of  England  a  visit  after  dinner.  Addaide 
of  Savoy,  duchess  of  Burgundy,  was  then  dauphiness:  she 
arrived  with  her  retinue  at  four  o'clock,  accompanied  by  her 
sister-in-law,  the  duchess  de  Bern,  The  abbess  received  them 
at  the  grate,  and  the  princess  Louisa  came  to  meet  them  in 
the  cloister  leading  to  the  queen's  suite  of  apartments.  As 
soon  as  the  dauphiness  saw  her,  she  signified  to  her  train- 
bearer  that  she  did  not  require  him  to  attend  her  farther; 
and  it  seems  she  disencumbered  herself  of  her  train  at  the 
same  time,  for  our  circumstantial  chronicler  says»  '^  she  went 
to  the  princess  of  England  en  corpo,^*  which  means  in  her 
bodice  and  petticoat,  without  the  royal  mantle  of  stat^  whidi 
was  made  so  as  to  be  thrown  off  or  assumed  at  pleasure.  The 
princess  Louisa  conducted  the  royal  guests  into  the  presence 
jof  the  queen,  who  being  indisposed,  was  on  her  bed.  Mary 
Beatrice  greeted  the  kind  Adelaide  in  these  word%  ^'Whathiu 
induced  you,  my  dear  dauphiness,  to  come  and  dig  out  the  poor 
old  woman  in  her  cell?"  The  dauphiness  made  an  affectionate 
reply.  '^  I  dont  know  exactly  what  she  said,"  continuea  oor 
Chaillot  chronicler,  ''  but  the  queen  told  me  that  she  conversed 

^DiaryoftheniinofCbaUlotj  inedited  MSS.  in  tlie  hdtel  do  Soufaisc^  Aik. 
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with  her  apart  Tery  tenderly,  while  the  princess  entertained 
the  dnchess  de  Berri/^  After  some  timC|  her  majesty  told 
her  daughter  to  show  the  duchess  de  Bern  the  house,  and 
the  dauphiness  remained  alone  with  her.  When  the  princess 
and  the  duchess  returned,  the  dauphiness  begged  the  queen 
to  allow  the  princess  to  take  a  walk  with  her,  to  which  a 
wiUing  assent  being  given,  they  went  out  together.  The 
heavy  rain  having  rendered  the  gardens  unfit  for  the  prome* 
nade,  the  royal  friends  returned  into  the  house,  and  the  prin* 
cess  took  the  dauphiness  to  see  the  work,  with  which  she 
seemed  much  pleased ;  they  afterwards  rejoined  Mary  Beatrice 
in  her  apartment.  '*  As  it  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  past 
four  o'clock,'^  continues  our  authority,  ''her  majesty  did  not 
offer  a  collation  to  the  dauphiness,  but  only  fish  and  breads 
with  a  flask  of  Muscat/'' 

The  dauphiness,  the  same  day,  gave  orders  to  the  duchess 
de  Lauzun,  that  there  should  be  a  party  made  for  the  chase 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  on  purpose  for  the  princess  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  supper  prepared  for  her  at  the  house  of  the  duchess, 
at  Passy.     There  were  two  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
princess  enjoying  this  pleasure,  which  the  poverty  of  her  royal 
mother  apparently  rendered  insurmountable :  she  had  neither 
a  horse  that  she  could  safely  mount,  nor  a  riding-dress  fit  for 
her  to  appear  in  before  the  gay  and  gallant  court  of  France* 
Bitter  mortifications  those  for  a  youthful  beauty,  and  she 
the  daughter  of  a  king.     The  amiable  dauphiness,  however,, 
who   had   either    been  informed  of  these   deficiencies^    or 
guessed  the  state  of  her  unfortunate  cousin's  stud  and  ward* 
robe  appointments,  sent  one  of  her  equerries,  on  the  morning 
of  the  important  day,  with  a  beautiful  well-trained  palfirey 
from  her  own  stable  for  the  princess's  use,  together  with  a 
splendid  riding-dress.     She  wrote,  at  the  same  tune,  to  the 
queen,  ''  entreating  her  to  permit  the  princess  to  join  the 
hunting-party  on  horseback,  for  she  had  sent  one  of  the 
horses  she  had  been  herself  accustomed  to  mount  for  her  to 
ride  /'  adding,  ''  that  she  hoped  her  majesty  would  excuse  the 
liberty  she  had  ventured  to  take  in  presenting,  also,  one  of 
iDiaiyaftbonniiofChailkt;  inediled  liSS.  in  tlM  hdtel  de  SoabiM^  Faria. 
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her  own  Inintiiig-dreBsei  to  her  royil  Ugfanev  tiie  prnoefli  of 
Kiglaad,  the  time  bemg  too  short  to  sOow  of  having  a  nar 
one  made  on  purpose.''  The  pride  of  a  vulgar  mind  Bugbt 
have  been  offended  at  this  littk  dvcamatanoBy  but  Mair 
Beatrice,  tiioo^  her  naturally  latty  spirit  had  been  rendered 
more  psinfiill  jr  sensitive  by  her  gnat  reverse  of  fortane,  M j 
appreciated  the  afiPeeticnate  freedom  of  her  royal  kBunroBoaD, 
and  wrote  to  her  with  her  own  hand,  in  reply,  ''that  it  wooU 
be  veiy  unkind  to  rcAise  what  was  so  kkidly  meant  and 
conrteonsty  offered;  that  she  thanked  her  very  aineeicly,  and 
assured  her  that  die  shoaU  have  mnch  joy  in  the  pkasoic 
that  had  been  provided  for  her  chiUL''^  On  tiie  Tuesdaj 
fdkwing,  Mary  Beatrice  considered  it  pseper  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  king  of  France  at  Ycraailks,  and  to  thank  the  danphines 
for  her  attention  to  her  daughter.  It  cost  her  a  stro^le  to 
emer^  from  her  present  quiet  abode  to  present  herself  at 
court  again,  after  so  Iwg  an  absence.  She  said,  several  times» 
'''I  am  getting  sodi  an  old  woman,  that  I  leel  embamfled 
myself  oa  Boeh  occasions^  and  shall  anij  be  a  restraint  cm 
others.''  She  took  her  yong  bri^t  Lomsa  with  her  to  Ver- 
sallies,  to  make  aU  the  round  of  stsAe  virits  to  the  memben 
of  the  royal  fionily.  Her  majesty  wore  a  black  mantle  and 
cap,  but  the  princess  waa  in  lull  court  costume :  th^  letnnied 
to  the  convent  at  ei^t  in  the  evening. 

Mary  Beatriee  wished  to  make  a  round,  of  visits  to  the 
leligious  booses  of  Paris,  and  especiaUy  to  the  sistars  of  St 
Antoine;  but,  as  the  pestilence  was  raging  in  that  6ty,  she 
was  detorred,  from  the  fear  of  exposii^  her  daughter  to  the 
infection.  She  had  promised  the  princess  the  plessure  of 
going  to  the  Italian  comedy  at  this  time,  and  tL  6xy^» 
fixed;  but  the  evening  befine,  lady  Middleton  xepreBented 
to  the  queen  that  it  might  be  attended  with  danger  to  the 
inrincess,  as  Paris  was  so  fall  of  bad  air;  on  whidi  her  msjestf 
told  her  daughter,  ''that  although  it  gave  her  some  pain  to 
deprive  her  of  so  small  a  pleasure,  she  could  not  aUosr  ker  to 
go.''  The  princess  had  redkoned  very  mudi  upon  it,  but  said 
her  majesty's  krndnesB  quite  consoled  her  tar  her  dissppoio^ 
>  niaiy  €f  te  in  of  €!bai2]di ;  inedSM  IfBa  ia  te  bMd  di  SM^ 
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tobsA}  Never  ims  ft  modier  more  devotedly  lofed  and  honouied 
than  iTM  Maij  Beafirioe  by  her  street  daughter,  who  had  now 
become  her  fHend  and  cotpamoa.     One  iasf,  when  she  had 
allowed  the  piineesB  to  go  ineckffiMto  to  Fteis  with  kdy  Middle- 
ton,  to  dine  with  madawie  Rothei^  the  married  daa^ter  o£ 
that  lady,  ahe  tonld  not  hdp  repeating  many  timea  during 
dinner^  ''It  must  he  owned  that  we  miaa  my  daa^iter  very 
mneh.^    Maiy  Beatrice^  notwithntanding  her  fears  <rf  eipoging 
tliat  precioiia  one  to  the  danger  of  entering  the  infected  dly, 
waa  pennaded  to  take  hear  with  her  to  the  dmrdi  of  the 
'RngHah  Benedictinea.  when  die  went  to  pay  her  annnal  riait 
of  aonowfid  rfmemfavanee  to  the  remaina  <^  her  lamented 
lord,  Idttg  James,  whidi  atill  remained  unbnried,  nnder  a  sable 
canopy  aarmoonted  wiUi  the  erown  of  Bnghmd,  in  the  aisle 
of  St.  Jaoqnes,  thoogh  ten  years  had  paawed  away  rinoe  hia 
death.    To  avoid  attracting  attention,  or  Ae  appearance  of 
disphty,  the  royal  widow  and  orphan  daughter  of  that  unfor* 
tmiate  prince  went  in  a  hired  coach,  attended  by  only  two 
ladiesy  the  dnchesa  of  Perth  and  the  countess  of  Middleton^ 
to  pay  tliia  monmliil  duty,  and  to  offer  xxp  their  prayers  in 
the  holy  privaqr  of  a  grief  too  deep  to  brook  the  scrutiny  of 
puUic  curiosity.  On  one  or  two  pfcyions  occasions,  the  coach 
of  the  exiled  queen  had  been  reoogniaed,  and  followed  by 
orowds  of  peraooB  of  all  degreea^  who,  in  their  eagerness  to 
gaae  on  theroyalhercnneof  ihianiournMronianceof  histoiy, 
had  greatly  fistresaed  and  agitated  her,  even  by  the  vdieKienoe 
of  their  aympathy, — ^tke  Frendi  being  then,  not  only  an  ex- 
citride  fattty  a  venerative  peqple^  full  of  coatpasaion  for  the 
cabanitiea  <rf  royaltf.     Popular  superstition  had  invested  the 
deceased  king  with  the  name  of  a  saint,  and  attributed  to  hia 
periahabte  mortal  remaina  the  miracnloaa  power  of  curing 
djaeaaea.     His  bier  was  visited  by  plgn'mM  from  aU  parts  of 
Praaoe,  and  on  thia  occaaion  his  finthful  widow  and  das^iter, 
duconded  ui  Aeir  mooming  doaka  and  vcik,  paaaed  unnoticed 
amm^  the  less  interesting  enthaaiaste  who  came  to  offer  up 
their  vows  and  prayers  in  the  aisle  of  St.  Jacques.     Some 
persons  outside  the  church  asked  the  coachman  whom  he  had 

1  MS.  McmoruOi  of  Mary  Boatiin  ar JBita 
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driven  there?  The  man  not  being  at  all  aware  of  the  qualitj 
of  the  partj^  replied^  *'  that  he  had  brought  two  old  graitle- 
women^  one  middle  aged^  and  a  young  hidy/'^ 

This  unceremonious  description  beguiled  the  fallen  queen 
of  England  of  a  smile,  perhaps  from  the  Teiy  leFulsion  <^ 
feeling  caused  by  its  contrast  to  the  reverential  and  elaborate 
titles  with  whidi  rojral  personages  are  accustomed  to  hear 
themselves  styled.     Queen  now  only  by  courtesy,  deprived  of 
pomp,  power,  and  royal  attributes,  Mary  Beatrice  had  gained 
by  her  adversity  better  things  than  she  had  lost, — patience, 
resignation,  and  sufficient  philosophy  to  regard  the  distinctions 
of  this  world  and  its  vanities  in  their  true  hght ;  yet,  like  all 
human  creatures,  she  had  her  imperfections.     That  quaintly 
minute  chronicler,  l^e  nun  of  Chaillot,  record^  ''  that  she 
once  saw  her  rojral  friend  visibly  discomposed  for  a  veiy  slight 
matter,  and  that,  strange  to  say,  caused  by  an  unwonted  act 
of  awkwardness  on  the  part  of  her  daughter,  the  princess 
Louisa,  who,  in  drawing  the  soup  to  her  at  dinner,  spilt  it  (m 
the  table-cloth,  and  all  over  the  queen's  napkin.  Her  majesty's 
colour  rose,  she  looked  angry,  but  said  nothing.''    In  the  even- 
ing she  confessed  that  ''  she  felt  so  much  irritated  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  she  had  with  great  difficulty  restrained  herself  from 
giving  vent  to  her  annoyance  in  words ;''  she  severe^  cen- 
sured herself  at  the  same  time,  for  allowing  her  temper  to  be 
ruffled  by  such  a  trifle.     Maiy  Beatrice  bore  a  serious  trial, 
soon  after,  with  the  equanimity  of  a  heroine  and  the  dignity 
of  a  queen.     On  the  day  of  St.  Ursula,  as  she  was  about  to 
enter  the  choir  of  the  conventual  church  with  her  daughter, 
to  perform  her  devotions,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  her  from 
the  duke  de  Lauzun,  informing  her  that  the  negotiations 
for  a  peace  between  England  and  France  had  commenced, 
which  must  involve  the  repudiation  of  her  son's  title  and 
cause  by  Louis  XIV.     Mary  Beatrice  read  the  letter  atten- 
tively through  without  betraying  the  slightest  emotion,  then 
showed  it  to  her  daughter,  who  wept  passionately.  The  queea 

'  The  ladies  Perth  and  Middlcton,  being  the  elders  of  the  party,  came  under 
the  description  of  the  two  old  gentlewomen;  the  qtxeen,  of  the  middle  aged;  and 
'*  >>  prinoesa,  of  tiie  jronng  lady. 
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turned  into  the  aide  of  St.  Joseph,  where,  finding  one  of  the 
nuns  whom  she  sometimes  employed  ajs  her  private  secretanr, 
she  requested  her  to  write,  in  her  name,  to  the  duke  de 
Lauzun,  ''  thanking  him  for  the  kind  attention  he  had  shown 
in  apprizing  her  of  what  she  had  not  before  heard,  and 
begging  him  to  give  her  information,  of  any  further  par- 
ticubuv  that  might  come  to  his  knowledge/'  She  then 
entered  the  church,  and  attended  the  service,  without 
allowing  any  confirmation  to  be  read  in  her  countenance 
of  the  ill  news  which  the  tearfal  eyes  of  the  princess  in- 
dicated that  letter  had  conununicated.'  An  anxious  interest 
was  excited  on  the  subject  among  the  sisters  of  Chaillot, 
who  certainly  were  by  no  means  devoid  of  the  feminine 
attribute  of  cariosity.  At  dinner,  Maxy  Beatrice  betrayed 
no  appearance  of  dejection,  and  no  one  ventured  to  ask  a 
question.  The  next  morning,  at  the  hour  of  relaxation^ 
seeing  all  the  nuns  near  her,  die  said  "  she  would  impart  to 
them  something  that  was  in  the  duke  de  Lauzun's  letter ; 
namely,  that  their  king  had  said  at  his  levee,  '  The  English 
have  offered  me  reasonable  terms  of  peace,  and  the  choice  of 
three  cities  for  the  treaty/'^  She  said  no  more,  and  the  abbess 
of  Chaillot,  taking  up  the  discourse,  rejoined,  "  But,  madam, 
what  advantage  will  your  majesty  and  the  king,  your  son,  find 
in  this  peace?''  The  queen,  instead  of  making  a  direct  reply, 
said,  '^  Peace  is  so  great  a  blessing,  that  it  ought  to  be  re- 
joiced at;  and  we  owe  such  signal  obligations  to  France,  that 
we  cannot  but  wish  for  any  thing  that  is  beneficial  to  it/'"* 
At  supper,  she  told  the  community  the  names  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries on  both  sides.  She  said  '*  that  she  had,  as  soon 
as  she  was  informed  of  these  particulars,  written  to  her  son 
to  hasten  his  return,  because  it  would  be  desirable  for  her  to 
see  and  consult  with  him  on  the  steps  proper  to  be  taken  for 
supporting  his  interests.''  The  chevaHer  de  St.  George  was 
then  at  Orenoble,  firom  whence  he  wrote  a  long  amusing 
letter  to  Ins  sister,  descriptive  of  the  place  and  its  history, 
and  of  the  principal  towns  and  ports  he  had  visited.  The 
princess  read  the  letter  aloud  to  the  nunsj  in  the  presence  of 
'If&DiaiyoftlisiiniofCbttnot  *Ibid. 
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lier  royal  mother,  who,  though  she  had  peniBed  it  befica^ 
listened  with  lively  interest  to  all  the  details. 

Maiy  Beatrice  gave  a  medal  of  her  son  to  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot,  "  whicb/^  says  the  recording  sister  of  that  ocMnmn* 
Bity,  ''will  be  found  among  our  arduTes,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  speech  made  by  the  sieur  Dundas,  in  Scotland/^  The 
princess  Louisa  had  given  the  duke  de  Lauzun  (me  of  these 
medals  in  the  summer,  and  he;,  in  return,  presented  to  ha, 
through  his  wife's  relation,  sister  Louise  de  I'Qrge,  a  nim 
in  that  convent,  a  miniature  of  the  queen  magnificently  sd 
with  diamonds,  in  a  very  pretty  shagreen  box*  The  pnnoea 
testified  great  joy  at  this  present,  but  the  queen  af^eaied 
thoughtful  and  sad;  at  last  she  said,  ''I  have  beea  several 
times  tempted  to  send  it  bacL  I  see  I  am  still  rery  proody 
for  I  cannot  bear  that  any  one  should  make  presenta  to  my 
daughter,  when  she  is  not  able  to  make  a  suitable  retoxn.  It 
is  from  tbe  same  principle  of  pride,''  continued  her  xDajesty, 
''  that  I  cannot  consent  to  allow  my  portrait  to  be  painted 
now.  One  should  not  suffer  oneself  to  be  seen  as  old  and 
ugly  by  those  who  might  remember  what  one  has  been  when 
young/'  She  was,  however,  induced  to  allow  the  ptinoess  to 
retain  the  gift  which  had  been  so  kindly  presented  by  her  old 
and  fidthfiil  finend,  de  Lauzun.^ 

At  supper,  on  the  Srd  of  November,  some  one  told  the 
queen  "  that  the  znarshal  Tallard  had  fiioetiously  proposed  to 
tiie  ministers  of  queen  Anne,  that  the  prince,  whom  they  called 
the  Pretender,  should  espouse  thdr  queen,  as  the  beat  method 
of  reconciling  their  differences." — ^^  You  are  mistaken,"  said 
Mary  Beatrice.  "  It  was  a  priest  who  made  that  proposal, 
and  I  win  tell  you  what  he  said  at  the  recreation  to-night" 
All  were  impatient  to  hear  the  right  version  of  the  story,  and 
at  the  time  appointed  Mary  Beatrice  told  them,  with  some 
bumour,  "  that  a  witty  Irish  priest,  having  been  summoned 
before  a  bench  of  magistrates  for  not  taking  the  oath  of 
abjuration,  said  to  their  worships,  '  Would  it  not  be  best,  in 
order  to  end  these  disputes,  that  your  queen  should  many 
tiie  Pretender?'     To  whidi  aU  present  exdaimed,  in  a  tone 

*  MS.  Diaiy  of  the  mm  Qt'CfuSlki. 
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of  horror,  'Why,  he  is  her  brotherl' — *TS  bo,'  rejcnned  the 
priest,  'why  am  I  required  to  take  an  oath  against  him?'''^ 

The  abbess  of  ChaiUot  asked  the  qneen,  in  confidence,  "  if 
the  reports  about  a  peace  were  correct?  and  if  so,  whether 
any  thing  for  the  relief  of  h^  majesty  were  hkely  to  be  sti- 
pulated in  the  treaty?''  Mary  Beatrice  repfied,  "  that  the 
peace  was  certain  to  take  place,  and  that  she  had  some  pro- 
spect of  receiTing  her  dower;  but  it  must  be  kept  a  profound 
secret,  because  of  the  Irish,  who  would  all  be  about  her."' 
Her  great  anxiety  was  to  pay  her  debts,  of  which  by  far  the 
laigest  was  what  she  owed  to  the  convent  of  ChaiUot ;  it  gave 
her  much  pain,  she  said,  that  she  had  not  been  in  a  con* 
dition  to  pay  the  annual  rent, — ^namdy,  3000  livres,  for  the 
apartments  she  hired  there,  the  arrears  of  which  now  amounted 
to  a  very  large  som.  The  abbess  took  the  opportunity  of 
reminding  her  indigent  royal  tenant  of  the  state  of  outstand* 
ing  accounts  between  her  majesty  and  that  house.  She  said, 
''  that  in  addition  to  the  18,000  Urres  her  majesty  had  had 
the  goodness  to  pay  them,  she  had  pven  them  a  promissory 
note  for  42,000  more,  being  unpaid  rent  for  the  last  fourteen 
years."  Mary  Beatrice  was  so  bewildered  at  the  formidable 
somid,  in  French  fignres,  of  a  sum  which  did  not  amount  to 
2000/.  of  English  money,  that  she  could  not  remember  baring 
giyeu  such  an  engagement,  and  be^ed  the  abbess  to  let  her 
see  it.  The  abbess  produced  the  paper  out  of  the  strong 
box,  and  her  majesty,  presently  recollecting  herself,  fireely 
acknowledged  and  confirmed  it.  The  abbess  in  the  evening 
called  a  council  of  the  elders  of  the  community  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  agreed  that  they  ought  to  thank  her  majesty 
for  what  she  had  done.  The  very  politeness  of  her  creditors 
was  painful  to  the  sensitiYe  feelings  of  the  unfortmiate  queen. 
She  intermpted  them  with  great  emotion,  by  saying,  ''that 
one  of  the  greatest  mortifications  of  her  life  was,  to  have 
seen*  how  many  years  she  had  been  lodging  with  them  for 
nothing;  and  that  they  must  attribute  it  to  the  unhappy 
state  of  her  affidrs,  and  to  the  extremity  of  that  necessity 
which  has  no  law.'"     Among  all  the  sad  records  of  the  cala- 

'IKsryofthoiranofGhMnot.  <  nid.  *Ibid. 
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mities  of  royalty;  there  are  few  pictures  more  heart-rending 
that  that  of  the  widow  of  a  king  of  Great  Britain  reduced  to 
the  humiliation  of  making  such  an  avowaL  The  money  that 
should  have  been  devoted  to  the  payment  of  her  rent  at 
Chaillot^  had  been  extorted  £rom  her  compassion  by  the 
miseries  of  the  starving  thousands  by  whom  she  was  dailr 
importtmed  for  bread  when  at  St.  Germains.  As  long  as  the 
royal  widow  had  a  livre  in  her  purse^  she  could  not  resist  the 
agonizing  petitions  of  these  unfortunates;  and  when  all  was 
gone^  she  fled  to  Chaillot,  literally  tot  refuge.  She  told  the 
community  ''that  they  might  reckon  on  her  good  offices, 
whenever  they  thought  it  might  be  in  her  power  to  be  of 
service  to  them.^'  One  of  the  nuns  who  waited  on  Mazy 
Beatrice  took  the  liberty  of  approaching  her  when  they  were 
alone,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  wounded  s^rit  by 
assuring  her,  "  that  the  abbess  and  sisters  could  never  suf- 
ficiently acknowledge  her  goodness  and  her  charity  to  their 
house;  and  that  the  whole  community  were  truly  grateful 
for  the  blessing  of  having  her  among  them,  for  her  example 
had  inspired  them  with  a  new  zeal  for  the  performance  of  die 
dnties  of  their  religion ;''  adding,  ''that  it  gave  their  com- 
munity great  pain,  when  the  poverty  of  their  house  compelled 
them  to  mention  any  thing  that  was  due  to  them;  but  they 
should  all  be  most  willing  to  wait  her  majesty's  convenience.'' 
Mary  Beatrice  talked  of  changing  her  apartments  for  those 
lately  occupied  by  mademoiselle  de  la  Motte,  which  were 
only  half  the  rent  of  hers,  but  it  was  begged  that  she  would 
retain  her  own.^ 

The  next  day  Mary  Beatrice  had  the  consolation  of  em- 
bracing her  son,  who  arrived  at  Chaillot  on  the  fourth  of 
November,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  having  slept  at  Chartres 
the  preceding  night.  He  entered  alone,  having  hastened  on 
before  his  retinue  to  greet  his  royal  mother  and  sister.  They 
both  manifested  excessive  joy  at  seeing  him;  he  dined  with 
them  in  her  majesty's  apartment,  and  the  abbess  waited  on 
them  at  diimer.     The  queen  and  princess  both  said,  several 

^  that  he  greatly  resembled  his  late  unde,  king  Charles  11. 
>  DiBiy  of  the  mm  of  ChMoJM,  in  the  Ikfitel  de  Soabise,  rkiii. 
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"This  prince,"  says  the  recording  sister  of  ChaiUot,  ''is  yeiy 
tall  and  well  formed,  and  very  graceful.  He  has  a  pleasant 
manner,  is  very  oonrteons  and  obliging,  and  speaks  French 
well/'  After  dinner,  permission  was  asked  of  the  queen  for 
the  community  to  have  the  honour  of  coming  in  to  see  the 
king,  as  they  called  her  son.  Her  majesty  assenting,  they 
entered,  and  seated  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  chevalier's  conversation,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  his  remarks  on  the  various  places  he  had 
visited  during  his  late  tour,  on  which,  like  other  travellers,  he 
delighted  to  discourse  to  reverential  listeners.  Mary  Beatrice 
kindly  sent  for  sister  Louise  de  FOrge,  one  of  the  nuns,  who, 
although  she  was  then  in  her  retreat,  was  well  pleased  at 
being  indulged  with  a  peep  at  the  royal  visitor.  Mary 
Beatrice  annoimced  her  intention  of  returning  to  St.  Ger* 
mains  with  her  son  that  evening,  and  said  she  would  not 
make  any  adieus.  She  paid,  however,  a  farewell  visit  after 
vespers  to  the  tribune,  where  the  heart  of  her  beloved  con- 
sort was  enshrined,  and  then  returned  to  her  own  apartment, 
and  waited  there  while  the  princess  took  leave  of  the  abbess 
and  the  community.  Notwithstanding  the  joy  of  the  prin- 
cess at  tins  reunion  with  her  much-loved  brother,  she  was 
greatly  moved  at  parting  firom  the  kind  nuns;  and  when  she 
bade  adieu  to  her  particular  friend,  sister  Maignerite  Hen- 
riette,  she  burst  into  tears.  The  queen  herself  was  agitated : 
she  said  several  times,  "  that  she  could  not  understand  two 
conflicting  inclinations  in  her  mind, — ^her  desire  to  retnm 
with  her  son,  and  her  fear  of  quitting  her  home  at  Chaillot 
for  the  turmoils  and  difficulties  that  would  beset  her  at  St. 
Germains/'^  At  her  departure,  she  said  a  few  gracious  words 
of  acknowledgment,  as  she  passed  them,  to  those  nuns  who 
had  had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  her.  Her  beloved  friend, 
Fran9oiae  AngeUque  Priolo,  was  in  ill-health ;  and  the  follow- 
ing playful  letter,  without  dat^  was  probably  written  to  her  by 
Mary  Beatrice  soon  after  her  return  to  St.  Oermains : — 

"  AlthoQgli  yon  havo  preferred  mj  dftoghter  to  me^  in  writing  to  her  rather 
than  to  me,  about  which  I  will  not  quarrel  with  yon,  I  must  needs  write  two 

1  IMaxy  of  the  nun  of  ChaUlot 
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wcsdt  to  ytm  to  €a[p]i^  ftbonfc  tlM  money  tliat  I)eBffcer  In^  Thare  ai* 

22  loois,  of  which  200  livres  mast  be  taken  for  the  half  year  of  the  perpetual 
maa;  29  for  the  two  hflli  that  yoa  hare  given  to  Molza ;  and  the  reit  to  por- 
oliafii  •  goaty  wfaon  milk  will  fmiwue  and  improf«  tt»  health  of  my  dear  good 
mother.    They  asBine  me  that  they  have  aent  the  money  ftr  the  wood." 
Endorted^"  To  the  mother  Friob."* 

Mary  Beatrice  came  to  see  her  sick  friend  at  tlie  oonTeut 
of  Chaillot  on  the  9th  of  December,  accompanied  by  the 
princess,  her  daughter,  and  returned  the  next  day  to  St 
Germains.  The  preliminary  negotiations  for  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  filled  the  exiled  court  with  anxiety  and  stirring  excite- 
ment. The  duke  of  Marlborough  renewed  his  secret  corre- 
spondence with  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  son,  through  the 
medium  of  his  nephew,  'Berwick,  and  even  conunitted  him- 
self so  far  as  to  confer  personally  with  Tunstal,  one  of  the 
emissaries  of  the  earl  of  Middleton.  In  the  curiously  mys- 
tified  official  report  of  these  conferences,  written  by  the 
latter  to  Middleton,  Mary  Beatrice  is,  as  usual,  menti<Hied 
under  two  different  feigned  names ;  her  dower  is  called  her 
law-suit,  and  Marlborough  is  styled  the  lawyer. 

^  I  had  two  long  conlerencea  with  him/'  writea  Tmutal,  '■ahoot  Mr.  Bem- 
haxd'a  lawBoil^  and  Kr.  KeU/s  [the  Fretender'a]  affiurs,  as  to  both  which  he 
ahowB  a  good  will,  and  givei^  in  appearaaoe,  ainecre  wtahea;  hot  how  fv  he  will 
beaUetoworkaibctaaUyinthematter^Ileavoyoatojiidge.  Fizit»  aa  to  Hr. 
Benihaxd'a  [the  queen's]  deed;  he  say^  it  most  he  insisted  npon  in  time,  f^  ^ 
bokB  upon  it  as  certain  that  an  aooommodation  [peace]  will  he  made;  and  if  be 
ahall  he  foandofNdile  of  helping  or  ngning  tUa  dwd,  he  aasans  Mr.  Bonhnd 
[the  qoeen]  of  his  best  aervioes.  But  he  hdiereB  measures  are  taken  in  soch  a 
manner,  that  he  shall  he  exdnded  firom  having  any  hand  in  conclnding  matten 
•ft  FoDcy,  [tine  pone].'*' 

Tunstsd  goes  on  to  state  Marlborough^s  opimon,  that  the 
payment  of  the  jointure  of  the  widowed  queen  oi:^t  to  be 
strenuously  insisted  upon;  ^  and  the  gaining  that  point  of  the 
deed/'  continues  he,  ''to  be  dT  great  consequence,  not  onfy 
as  to  the  making  my  lady  Betty  [queen  Maiy  Beatrice]  easy 
as  to  her  own  circumstances^  but  very  much  condoeing  to  the 
adyandng  Mr.  Anthony's  [the  cheralier  St.  George's]  in* 
terest ;  and  this  not  so  much,  again,  as  to  the  money  xtadf, 
as  to  the  graint  dT  it,  which  cannot  be  refused,  it  behig  fixr- 
merly  conceded  at  Poncy,  [the  peace  of  Byswidc,]  and  only 

1  From  the  original  French  of  an  inedited  letter  of  Mazy  yf^frifiit  in  the 
•ichiTes  of  France.  >  Stoart  Ftq^sn^  in  Maqkhenon. 
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diverted  by  the  tmworthiiiess  of  him  who  tiien  ruled  the 
roast/''  meamng  William  III.  On  the  subject  of  the  join- 
ture^ Marlborough  begged  Tunstal  to  aasure  Mary  Beatrice 
''that  if  the  payment  were  put  to  the  yote  of  parliament^  it 
would  find  many  supporters,  who  would  be  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  their  compliments  to  her  i  botme  grace,  and 
giving  some  testimony  of  their  good-will;  and  if  she  thought 
that  he  were  himself  in  a  capacity  to  serve  her  in  that  matter^ 
he  would  be  glad  of  showing  himself  her  humble  servant/^ 
In  the  same  conference,  Marlborough  be^ed  that  the  prince 
would  not  listen  to  any  proposal  of  taking  refuge  in  the 
papal  dominions;  for  if  the  queen  consented  to  his  domg 
that,  it  would  be  no  better  than  ruining  the  cause  of  her  son, 
end  murdering  him  outright.  He  recommended  some  Pro- 
testant state  as  a  more  popular  asylum,  and  declared — ^nay, 
solemnly  swore — ^that  the  recall  of  the  prince  appeared  to  him 
as  certain  to  take  place.'  Neither  oaths  nor  jwofessions  from 
that  quarter  appear  to  have  had  much  weight  at  the  court  of 
St.  G^ermains,  if  we  may  judge  firom  the  dry  comments  mad^ 
by  the  earl  of  Middleton  to  his  political  agent  on  this  conr 
munication : — 
"  As  for  your  Imojfer,  he  i*  gane^  and  bcftve  joa  meet  ageiiiy  we  ahell  tea 

clearer. He  might  have  bMn  great  and  good,  bat  God  hardened  Fharaoh'a 

heart,  and  he  can  now  only  pretend  to  the  hmnble  merit  of  a  poet-boj,  who 
hringa  good  newa  to  ¥rhich  he  haa  not  oantribnted."* 

The  affidrs  of  the  widow  and  son  of  James  II.  were  fiff 
enough  from  being  in  the  favourable  position  which  the  flat- 
tering courtship  of  the  disgraced  favourite  of  queen  Anne 
led  their  shallow  minister  to  imagine.  Middleton  was  not, 
however,  the  only  person  deceived  in  this  matter;  for  the 
dauphin  paid .  a  visit  to  Mary  Beatrice  and  the  chevalier 
at  this  crisis,  expressly  to  congratulate  them  on  their 
prospects.^  Mary  Beatrice  placed  great  reliance  on  the 
friendship  always  testified  by  that  amiable  prince  and  his 
consort  for  her  and  her  children,  but  the  "  arm  of  flesh"  was 
not  to  profit  them.  The  dauphiness  was  attacked  with  ma- 
lignant purple  fever  on  the  6th  of  February.     Fatal  symp- 

1  Stnart  Papers,  in  Uacpherson.  '  lUd.  *  Ibid. 

^StShnon.    MS.  Hemoria]a  of  Mary  Beatriee. 
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toiDs  appeared  on  tHe  9th ;  on  tlie  11th  her  life  was  deapairei 
of^  and  t^ey  forced  her  distracted  husband  from  her  bednde^ 
to  breathe  the  firesh  air  in  the  gardens  at  Ver8aiUe&.  Maij 
Beatrice^  ever  fearless  of  infection  for  herself,  hastened  to 
Versailles,  bnt  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  chamber  of 
her  dying  friend.  She  sat  with  the  king  and  madame  de 
Maintenon,  in  the  room  adjoining  to  the  chamber  of  death| 
while  the  last  sacraments  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  admi- 
nistered^ and  remained  there  all  that  sad  night/  She  iras 
also  present  at  the  consultation  of  the  physicians^  when  tbev 
decided  on  bleeding  the  royal  patient  in  the  foot.  She  saw,  as 
she  afterwards  emphatically  observed^  **  that  physicians  under- 
stood nothing,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  life  of  man,  tbe 
issues  of  which  depend  on  God.''  The  dauphiness  expired  oa 
the  11th  of  February;  the  aflSicted  widower  only  survived  her 
six  days.  The  inscrutable  fiat  which,  at  one  blow,  desdated 
the  royal  house  of  France,  and  deprived  a  mighty  empire  a 
second  time  of  its  heir,  involved  also  the  ultimate  destruction 
of  tbe  hopes  of  the  kindred  £EumIy  of  Stuart.  The  fast- 
waning  sands  of  Louis  XIV.,  now  sinking  imder  the  weight 
of  years  and  afflictions,  were  rudely  shaken  by  this  domestic 
calamity,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  death  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  young  pair,  leaving  the  majesty  of  France  to 
be  represented,  in  less  than  three  years,  by  a  feeble  infint, 
and  its  power  to  be  exercised  by  the  profligate  and  selfish 
regent,  Orleans. 

"  I  have  been  deeply  grieved,'*  writes  Mary  Beatrice,  "for  tbe  deatbs  of  tbe 
dauphin  and  oar  dear  dauphiness.  After  the  king,  there  are  no  other  persons 
in  France  whose  loss  oonld  haye  affected  ns  in  every  way  b'ke  this.  The  deatb 
of  the  young  danphin  has  not  fiiiled  to  touch  me  also.  We  most  adore  tbe 
judgments  of  God,  which  are  always  just^  although  inscmtahle,  and  submit  oa^ 
selves  to  His  wilL*'* 

The  portentous  shadows  "with  which  these  tragic  events 
had  darkened  the  political  horizon  of  her  son,  affected  Maiy 
Beatrice  less  than  the  awful  lesson  on  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  and  the  vanity  of  earthly  expectation,  which  the  sudden 
death  of  these  illustrious  persons,  snatched  away  in  the  flower 

>  St.  Simon.    MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice. 
*  MS.  letters  of  Mazy  Beatrice,  in  the  archives  of  France. 
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of  yonth  and  high  and  glorious  anticipation^  was  calculated  to 
impress.  The  royal  widow  regarded  their  deaths  as  a  wai^i- 
ing  to  put  her  own  house  in  order;  and  in  the  self-same 
letter  in  which  she  mentions  the  threefold  tragedy  to  her 
friend^  the  abbess  of  Chaillot^  she  says^ — 

"  I  prny  yon,  my  dear  mother,  to  send  me  by  the  coorier  the  pucliet  that  I 
left  with  yon  of  my  will;  and  also  the  copies  of  all  the  papers  written  m  my 
lumd  for  moneys  paid  or  to  pay,  and  IQLewise  what  I  have  promised  for  my  sister 
H.  Panle  de  JDooglas.  I  would  wish  to  pat  them  all  in  order  before  the  approach 
of  death,  whom,  we  see,  comes  always  when  we  think  of  him  the  least.    «  n^  » i 

JEndoned — "The  15th  March,  I7l2 :  We  have  not  sent  the  queen  her  will, 
according  to  what  she  has  orduned  us  in  this  letter,  but  the  copies  of  the  papers 
written  by  her  hand  which  remain  in  the  box,  her  migesty  having  done  na  the 
honour  to  consign  them  to  us,  but  not  her  wilL" 

These  papers  were  the  vouchers  which  the  queen  had  given  to 
the  abbess  and  community  of  Chaillot  for  the  sums  of  money 
in  which  she  stood  indebted  to  them^  as  before  mentioned^  for 
the  hire  of  the  apartments  she  and  the  young  princess  her 
daughter^  and  their  ladies^  had  occupied  during  their  occa- 
sional residence  in  that  convent  for  many  years.  Whether 
she  came  there  much  or  little,  the  aparhnents  were  always 
reserved  for  her  use  at  an  annual  rent  of  three  thousand 
francs.  This  sum,  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
a-year,  the  destitute  widow  of  king  James  II.,  who  had  been 
a  crowned  and  anointed  queen-consort  of  Great  Britain,  had 
never  been  able  to  pay;  but  had  been  reduced  to  the  morti- 
fying necessity  of  begging  the  community  of  Chaillot  to 
accept  such  instalments  as  her  narrowed  finances  and  the 
uncertain  payments  of  her  French  pension  enabled  her  to 
offer,  with  a  written  engagement  to  liquidate  the  debt,  either 
when  she  should  receive  the  payment  of  her  dower  as  queen 
of  England,  or  at  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  compassionate  sisterhood  of 
ChaiUot  had  allowed  their  royal  friend's  debt  to  accumulate  to 
fifty  thousand  francs,  up  to  the  year  1712,  as  specified  in  the 
following  document  :^ 

"Having  always  intended  to  make  arrangements  Ibr  the  good  of  the  monas- 
teiy  of  the  Visitntion  of  StMarie  de  Chaillot,  because  of  the  aiSwtion  which  I 
have  to  their  holy  order  in  general,  and  to  this  house  in  particular,  in  which  I 

*  Autograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  II^,  in  the  archives  of  Franoau 
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iMnre  been  eo  numy  timet  teoEmd  aod  w«a  lodged  ibrneexly  the  teroidr^reD^ 
years  I  have  been  in  France^  and  wislung  at  present  to  execate  tbia  dengn 
better  than  it  is  posidble  for  me  to  do  in  tbe  drconutenoee  nnder  wbidi  I  Ibd 
Byielf  atpreBent:  IdedaretfaatmyintentiontOnmyx6liringintotiiiimoDKtay, 
has  always  been  to  give  three  thousand  Uvres  a-year  for  the  hire  of  the  npert- 
ments  I  have  oocnpied  here  since  the  year  1689>  till  this  present  year  1712,  in 
all  which  time  I  have  never  paid  them  hot  nineteen  tboamaail  lims.  It  itOl 
lemains  fbr  me  to  pay  fifty  thonaand,  which  fifty  thousand  I  engage  andpromitt 
to  give  to  the  said  monastery  of  the  Yisitation  of  '^^Marie  de  €!hailkit  on  tbe 
establishment  of  the  king  my  son  in  England." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  agitated  hanl  of  the  poor  exile, 

who  had  been  queen  of  the  reahn,  has  wiitten  that  once-&m- 

liar  word  Aengelter,  instead  otAngkterre,  in  this  record  of  her 

poverty  and  honest  desire  to  provide  for  the  Uquidation  of  ber 

long  arrears  of  rent  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot.     She  oon- 

tinnes  in  these  words, — 

**  And  not  having  13ie  power  to  do  tins  while  living,  I  have  diaz^ged  the  kiig 
my  Bon»  in  my  testament^  and  engaged  him  to  eiecote  all  these  pranuses,  wUdi 
he  win  find  written  by  my  own  hand,  and  that  before  one  year  be  passed  after 
his  restoration." 

Alasf  poor  qneen^  poor  prince,  and  luckless  nuns,  on 
what  a  shadowy  foundation  did  these  engagements  rest !  Tet 
at  that  time,  when  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  all  Europe 
that  the  childless  sovereign  of  England,  Anne,  designed  to 
make,  as  far  as  she  could,  reparation  for  the  wrongs  she  had 
done  her  brother,  by  appointing  him  as  her  successor  to  tiie 
royal  inheritance  in  which  she  had  supplanted  him,  few  people 
would  have  despised  a  bond  for  a  sum  of  money,  however 
large,  payable  at  such  a  day. 

**!  have  left  also,"  continues  the  qneen,  '<in  my  will,  wherewitJuJ  to  msfo  a 
most  beantilbl  Testorataon  toe  the  great  attw  of  tiie  cfauefaof  the  said  monartoy 
of  Chaillot,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virg^  or  a  fine  tabernacle,  if  they  should  like 
it  better;  and  also  I  have  left  fi}r  a  mausolemn,  to  be  made  for  the  heart  of  tlie 
kSng,  my  lord  and  husband. 

"And  I  engage  and  promiso,  in  the  mean  time,  to  pay  to  the  said  monastery 
the  smn  of  tliree  thousand  livres  a-year  fbr  the  time  to  come,  connting  fiorn  the 
Istof  April,  1712;  bat  if,  through  the  bad  stato  of  my  sffiidrs,  I  should  not  be 
aUe  to  pay  the  said  annual  sum  fbr  the  fhtnre^  or  only  to  pay  in  part,  I  will 
reckon  all  that  I  fail  in  as  a  debt,  which  shall  augment  and  add  to  the  fifty 
thousand  francs  which  I  owe  already,  to  be  paid  at  the  same  time,  which  he  [hcf 
son]  will  understand,  fi>r  all  the  yean  that  I  may  icnaiit  in  Fnnoe. 

The  presentiment  that  death  was  about  to  visit  her  own 
melancholy  palace,  which  had  haunted  Mary  Beatrice  ever 

^  ChaiUot  MSS. 
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«nce  she  had  wept  with  Louis  XIY.,  thrice  in  a  few  brief 
days,  over  the  stricken  hopes  of  gay  Vorsailles,  was  doomed 
to  be  too  sadly  realised,  bat  not,  as  she  had  imagined,  <»i 
liertgelf.  She,  the  weaiy  pilgrim  who  had  trayelled  orer 
neariy  half  a  centory  of  woe,  and  had  carried  in  her  mortal 
frame  for  the  last  twelve  years  the  seeds  of  death,  was  spared 
to  weep  over  the  early  grave  of  the  youngest  bom  and  most 
hopeful  of  her  children,  her  bright  and  beautiful  Louisa. 

On  Easter-Wednesday,  March  29th,  Mary  Beatrice  visited 
ChaiUot  with  her  daughter,  who  was  then  in  blooming  health. 
The  nuns  told  their  royal  visitors  a  piteons  tale  of  the  damage 
their  house  had  sustained  by  the  dreadful  storm  of  December 
11th,  two  days  after  their  last  visit.  Her  majesty  listened 
with  great  concern,  regretted  her  inability  to  aid  them  as  she 
could  wish,  but  promised  to  do  her  best  in  representing  their 
case  to  others.  ^At  four  o'clock  the  following  day,  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  who  had  been  hunting  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  came  here,''  says  our  Chaillot  chronicler,  ''in 
quest  of  the  queen.  He  behaved  with  much  courtesy  to  our 
mother,  thanking  her  for  the  prayers  she  had  made  for  him 
at  all  times,  and  for  the  care  she  had  taken  of  the  queen,  his 
mother,  and  the  consolation  she  had  been  to  her.  He 
appeared  a  little  indisposed  that  day,  but  returned  to  St. 
Germains  in  the  evening,  with  the  queen  and  the  princess.'' 
Two  days  afterwards  he  was  attacked  with  the  smallpox,'  to 
the  inexpressible  dismay  of  Mary  Beatrice,  who  knew  how 
fatal  that  dreadful  malady  had,  in  many  instances,  proved  to 
the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  llie  princess  Louisa  was  incon- 
solable at  the  idea  of  her  brother's  danger,  but  felt  not  the 
slightest  apprehension  of  infection  for  herself.  On  the  10th 
of  Apnl  the  malady  appeared  visibly  on  her,  while  she  was  at 
her  toilette.  The  distress  of  the  queen  may  be  imagined. 
The  symptoms  of  the  princess  were  at  first  favourable,  so 
that  hopes  were  entertained  that  not  only  her  life,  but  even 
her  beauty  would  be  qpared.  Unfortmiiitdy  the  practice  of 
bleeding  in  the  foot  was  resorted  to  in  her  case,  and  the 
effects  were  fatal. 

>  IneAM  Menoffli*  liy  the  iiiler  of  GtaBbl. 
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The  last  and  most  interesting  commmucation  tliat  e?er 
took  place  between  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  beloved  daughter, 
was  recorded  verbatim  £rom  the  lips  of  the  disconsolate 
mother^  by  one  of  the  nuns  of  ChaiUot^  who  has  thus  en- 
dorsed the  paper  containing  the  particulars : — 

"  The  queen  of  England,  this  12th  of  October,  was  pleased  herself  to  repeat  to 
US  the  words  which  the  princess,  her  daughter,  said  to  her,  and  th^  were  wntta 
down  in  her  miyesty's  chamber  this  evening,  at  six  o'clock."^ 

Thus  we  see^  that  six  months  elapsed  ere  Mary  Beatrice 
could  bring  herself  to  speak  of  what  passed  in  the  holy  priTacy 
of  that  solemn  hour^  when^  after  the  duties  enjoined  by  their 
church  for  the  sick  had  been  performed^ .  she  came  to  her 
dying  child  and  asked  her  how  she  felt.  "  Madame/'  replied 
the  princess^  "  you  see  before  you  the  happiest  person  in  tlie 
world.  I  have  just  made  my  general  confession,  and  I  haye 
done  my  best  to  do  it ;  so  that  if  they  were  to  tell  me  that  I 
should  die  now,  I  should  have  nothing  more  to  do.  I  resign 
myself  into  the  hands  of  God ;  I  ask  not  of  Him  life,  but  that 
his  will  may  be  accomplished  on  me.'' — "  My  daughter/'  re- 
plied the  queen,  '^I  do  not  think  I  can  say  as  much.  I 
declare  that  I  entreat  of  Ood  to  prolong  your  life,  that  yon 
may  be  able  to  serve  Him,  and  to  love  Him  better  than  yoa 
have  yet  done." — "  If  I  desire  to  live,  it  is  for  that  alone," 
responded  the  princess,  fervently.  But  the  tenderness  of 
earthly  affections  came  over  the  heavenward  spirit,  and  she 
added,  ''and  because  I  think  I  might  be  of  some  comfort  to 
you." 

At  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Monday,  April  18th,  they 
told  the  queen  that  the  princess  was  in  her  agony.  She  would 
have  risen  to  go  to  her,  but  they  prevented  her  by  force. 
The  princess  expired  at  nine.  At  ten,  the  heavy  tidings  wM 
announced  to  her  majesty  by  pere  Gaillar,  her  departed 
daughter's  spiritual  director,  and  pere  Ruga,  her  own.'  Bitter 
as  the  trial  was,  Mary  Beatrice  bore  it  with  the  resignation 

1  Translated  from  the  original  French  of  the  mtograph  document  in  theprMs 
•rcluves  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  in  the  hdtel  de  Soahise,  where  it  was  tnio- 
ferred,  with  other  curious  contemporary  records,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  royil 
foundation  of  the  convent  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Mary  of  Chaillot. 

>  MS.  M«moria]s  of  Mary  Beatrice  hy  a  lister  of  Chaillot. 
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of  a  Christian  motlier^  who  believeir  that  the  child  of  her 
hopes  and  prayers  has  been  summoned  to  a  brighter  and 
better  world.  The  prince^  her  son^  was  still  dangerously  ill. 
Grief  for  the  departed,  and  trembling  apprehension  for  the 
last  surviving  object  of  maternal  lore  and  care,  brought  on  an 
attack  of  fever,  which  confined  her  to  her  bed  for  several 
days.  Meantime,  it  was  generally  reported  that  the  prince 
was  either  dying  or  dead.  Much  anxiety  was  expressed  on 
his  account  in  some  of  the  mysterious  Jacobite  letters  of  the 
period ;  deep  r^ret  for  the  loss  of  the  princess,  and  general 
sympathy  for  the  afflicted  mother,  touched  every  heart  in 
which  the  leaven  of  political  animosity  or  polemic  bitterness 
had  not  quenched  the  sweet  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and 
pity.  In  one  of  the  letters  of  condolence  from  some  person 
in  the  court  of  queen  Anne,  apparently  to  the  countess  of 
Middleton,  on  the  death  of  the  princess  Louisa,  the  writer 
says,— 

**  Yoa  CMuiot  ixnas^  ^^"^  genendly  the  ii  lamented,  even  by  those  who  have 
ever  been  enemies  to  her  fiunily.  I  and  mine  have  so  shared  in  your  loss,  that 
we  thought  our  sorrows  could  haye  no  addition  when  we  heard  your  chevalier 
was  recovered;  bat  now  we  find  our  mistake,  for  since  we  had  yours  to  my 
daoghter  Jenny,  'tis  said  at  court  he  is  despaired  of,  and  on  the  Exchange,  that 
he  is  dead ;  that  he  ate  too  much  meat,  and  got  a  cold  with  going  out  too  soon. 
If  this  be  true,  all  honest  people  will  think  no  more  of  the  world,  for  sure  never 

were  mortals  so  unfortunate  as  we. I  beg  you  will  make  our  con* 

doling  compliments,  for  to  write  it  myself  to  your  mistress  is  only  tormenting 
her  now;  but  pray  assure  her  I  grieve  for  her  loss,  and  the  sense  I  am  sure  she 
has  of  it,  to  a  degree  not  to  be  expressed,  but  felt  with  true  affection  and  duty. 

I  do  not  question  but  you  must  guess  at  the  concern  my  sisters  were  in 

when  we  reodved  the  news  of  your  loss.  Upon  my  word  I  was  stuinficd  at  it, 
and  csnnot  help  being  still  anxious  fat  the  brother's  health,  notwithstanding  your 
aasuranoes  of  his  recovery,  for  we  have  so  many  cruel  reports  about  him,  that  it 
18  enough  to  make  us  distracted.  Pray  assure  lus  afflicted  mother  of  my  most 
bumble  duty.  Qod  in  heaven  send  her  comfbrt,  for  she  wants  it :  nothing  but 
her  goodness  could  resist  such  a  stroke."' 

Among  the  letters  to  the  court  of  St.  Gtermains,  in  which 
real  names  are,  as  usual,  veiled  under  quaint  and  fictitious 
ones, — a  flimsy  precaution  at  that  time,  when  the  real  per- 
sons intended  must  have  been  obvious  to  every  official  of  the 
British  government  into  whose  hands  these  missives  might 
chance  to  &I1, — there  is  one  really  curious  from  Sheffield 

>  Li  tfacphenon's  Stuart  Pkpen^  f^om  Kahne. 
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duke  of  BncTringham/  which  is  snppoBed  to  ooqt^  the  ex- 
pression  of  queen  Anne's  sympathy  for  the  iUness  of  her  tm^ 
fortunate  brother^  and  her  regret  for  the  death  of  her  young 
lovely  sister.  Another,  firom  some  warm  6iend  of  the  exiled 
fiunily,  well  known  of  coarse  to  the  party  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  in  reply  to  a  oommunication  that  the  chevalier  was 
out  of  dang^,  runs  as  follows : — 

«<  Hannah  [Mr.  Lilly]  iajs,  yonn  of  the  29th  was  the  joyAiHest  her  eyea  eicr 
aaw ;  for  it  restored  her  to  life  after  being  dead  about  a  week,  bat  not  to  peHbct 
health,  for  her  dear  Lowder,  £the  princess,]  and  her  heart  Uneds  fer  poor  Qoai]^ 
[the  queen]."* 

The  heart  of  the  princess  Louisa  Stuart  was  enshrined  in  a 
sslver  um^  and  oonveyed  to  the  convent  of  ChajUot,  where  it 
was  presented,  with  an  elegant  Latin  oration,  to  the  abbess 
and  community  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Marie  of  Chaillot. 
They  received  it  with  great  solemnity  and  many  tears,  and 
placed  it,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  deceased  princess,  in 
the  tribune,  beside  those  of  her  royal  fieither,  king  James  11., 
and  her  grandmother,  queen  Henrietta  Maria.  Her  body 
was  also  deposited,  by  that  of  her  father,  in  the  church  of  the 
English  Benedictines,  in  the  rue  de  St.  Jacques,  Paris,  there 
to  remain,  like  his,  unburied,  till  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
Stuarts  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  when  it  was  intended 
to  inter  them  in  Westminster-abbey. 

The  death  of  the  princess  Louisa  was  the  greatest  mia^ 
fortune  that  could  have  befallen  the  cause  of  tiie  house  of 
Stuart,  of  which  she  was  considered  the  brightest  ornament, 
and  it  also  deprived  her  brother  of  an  heiress-presumptive  to 
his  title,  for  whose  sake  much  more  would  have  been  ventured 
than  for  himself,  while  her  ardent  devotion  to  his  interest  pre- 
cluded any  apprehension  of  attempts  at  rivalry  cm  her  ]Mirt 
There  is  a  very  fine  three*quarter  length  orighial  portrait  of 
this  princess  in  the  possession  of  Walter  Strickland,  esq.,  of 
Sizei^h-castle,  the  gift  of  queen  Mary  Beatrice  to  lady  Strick- 

*  The  hoshand  of  the  daughter  of  James  IL  by  the  eonnteas  of  Darohester. 
Ho  was  qneen  Anne's  chamberlain.  The  political  aUa$  mider  whidi  he  figuec 
in  the  secret  Jacobite  correspondenoe,  is  '  Matthew/ 

'  In  Macpheraoa'a  Stoart  Ftapoa,  from  Kaine. 
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land.  She  is  there  repreeoited  in  the  full  perfection  of  her 
channs^  apparently  aboat  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age. 
H'othing  can  be  more  noUe  than  her  figure^  or  more  graoefcd 
than  her  attitude:  she  is  gathering  orange-blossoms  in  the 
gardens  of  St.  Germains.  This  occupation,  and  the  royal 
mantle  of  scarlet  xdrei,  fiured  with  ermine,  which  she  wears 
over  a  white  satin  dress^  trimmed  with  gold,  hare  caused  her 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  bride  of  the  chevalier  de  St  George; 
but  she  is  easQy  identified  as  his  sLsterby  her  likeness  to  him, 
and  to  her  other  portraits^  and  her  medals.  In  fact,  the 
painting  may  be  known  at  a  glance  for  a  royal  Stuart  and  a 
daughter  of  Mary  Beatrice  d'£ste,  although  her  complexion 
is  much  fairer  and  brighter,  and  her  eyes  and  hair  are  of  a 
lively  nut-brown  tint,  instead  of  black,  which  gives  her  more 
of  the  English,  and  less  of  the  Italian  character  of  beauty* 
She  bears  a  slight  fsmfly  likeness,  only  with  a  much  greater 
Aefpxe  of  el^;ance  and  delicacy  of  outline,  to  some  of  the 
early  portraits  of  her  dder  sister,  queen  Mary  II. 

Mary  Beatrice  received  visits  of  sympathy  and  condolence 
on  her  sad  loss  from  Louis  XIY .  and  madame  de  Maintenon. 
The  latter  says,  in  one  of  her  letters,  "  I  had  the  honour  of 
passing  two  hours  with  the  queen  of  England :  Ac  looks  the 
very  image  of  desolation.  Her  daughter  had  become  her 
friend  and  chief  comfort.  The  French  at  St.  Germains  are 
as  disconsolate  for  her  loss  as  the  English ;  and,  indeed,  all 
who  knew  her  loved  her  most  sincerely.  She  was  truly 
cheerful,  affable,  and  anxious  to  please,  attached  to  her  duties, 
and  fulfilling  them  all  without  a  murmur.'^ 

The  first  confidential  letter  written  by  Mary  Beatrice,  after 
the  afilicting  dispensation  which  had  deprived  her  of  the  last 
sunshine  of  her  wintry  days,  is  dated  May  19,  1712 :  it  is 
addressed  to  her  friend  Angelique  Frido.  It  commences 
with  a  congratulatory  compliment  to  that  reUgieuse  on  her 
re-election  to  her  third  triennial  as  superior  of  tiie  convent  of 
ChaiUot,  but  the  royal  writer  quickly  passes  to  a  subject  of 
deeper,  sadder  interest  to  herself, — the  death  of  her  child.  It 
is  not  always  in  the  power  of  an  historian  to  raise  the  veil 
that  has  hidden  the  treasured  grief  of  a  royal  mother's  heart 
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from  the  worlds  and  after  nearly  a  centory  and  a  lialf  have 
passed  away  since  the  agonizing  poises  of  that  afflicted  heart 
have  been  at  rest,  and  its  pangs  forgotten,  to  place  the  simple 
record  of  her  feelings  before  succeeding  generations  in  her 
own  pathetic  words.  The  holy  resignation  of  the  Christian 
renders  the  maternal  anguish  of  the  fiEdlen  queen  more  deq»Ij 
interesting;  she  shall  speak  for  herself:* — 

"  But  wliat  shall  I  say  to  yoa,  my  dear  motlier,  of  that  belored  daa^tAs 
whom  God  gave  to  me,  and  bath  now  taken  away  ?  Nothing  beyond  this,  thai, 
Binoe  it  is  he  who  hath  done  it»  it  becomes  me  to  be  silent^  and  not  to  open  vaj 
month  unless  to  bless  Hib  holy  name.  He  is  the  master,  both  of  the  mother  and 
tlie  children ;  he  has  taken  the  one  and  left  the  other,  and  I  ought  not  to  doobt 
bat  that  he  has  done  the  best  for  both,  and  for  me  also,  if  I  knew  how  to  profit 
by  it.  Behold  the  point,  for,  alas !  I  neither  do  as  I  say,  nor  ^  ^3od  reqoirep  of 
me,  in  regard  to  his  dealings  with  me.  Entreat  of  luin,  my  dear  mother,  to 
give  me  grace  to  enable  me  to  b^^  to  do  it.  I  cannot  thank  yoa  soffidently 
for  your  prayers,  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  I  believe  the  latter  are  in  a 
state  to  acknowledge  them  before  God,  for  in  the  disposition  he  pat  into  my  dear 
girl  at  the  commencement  of  her  makdy  to  prepare  herself  for  death,  I  have 
every  reason  to  hope  that  she  eiyoys,  or  soon  will  cx\joy,  his  blessedness  with  osr 
sauited  king;  and  that  they  will  obtdn  for  me  his  grace,  that  so  I  may  prepare 
to  join  them  when,  and  where^  and  how  it  shall  please  the  master  cf  all  tldngs  in 
his  love  to  appoint." 

The  poor  queen  goes  on  to  send  messages  of  affectionate 
remembrance  to  the  sisters  of  ChaiUot,  whose  kind  hearts  had 
sorrowed  for  her,  and  with  her,  in  all  her  afflictions  during 
her  four-and-twenty  years  of  exile  and  calamity ;  but  more 
especially  in  this  last  and  most  bitter  grief,  in  which,  indeed, 
they  had  all  participated,  since  the  princess  Louisa  had  been 
almost  a  daughter  of  their  house.  The  queen  names  two  of 
the  nuns,  Marie  Gabrielle  and  Marie  Henriette,  and  says, — 

**1  shall  never  forget,  in  all  my  life,  the  services  which  the  last  has  rendered 
to  my  dear  daughter,  nor  the  good  that  she  has  done  her  soul,  although  the  whole 
of  our  dear  community  have  contributed  to  that  wluch  would  oblige  me»  if  it  wen 
possible^  to  redouble  my  friendship  for  them  alL" 

The  hapless  widow  of  James  IL  adverts,  in  the  next  plac^ 
to  another  bitter  trial,  which  she  knew  was  in  store  for  her, 
— ^ihat  of  parting  with  her  son,  now  her  only  surviving  child* 
Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  negotiations  for  the 
peace  between  England  and  France,  it  had  been  intimated  to 
the  chevalier  de  St.  George  that  it  was  necessary  he  should 

>  The  original,  written  in  IVoncfa,  is  preMrned  among  the  CSuuQot  coflectioiH 
IB  the  hdtel  de  Soabise^  Pazji. 
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withdraw  from  St.  GennainB,  in  the  fiist  instance,  and  finally 
from  the  French  dominions.  In  consequence  of  his  dan* 
geroQS  illness  and  debility,  and  the  indulgence  due  to  the  fed* 
ings  of  poor  Mary  Beatrice  on  account  of  her  recent  bereave* 
ment,  a  temporary  delay  had  been  permitted.  He  now  began 
to  take  the  air  and  gentle  exercise  on  horseback  daily,  and  it 
was  considered  that  he  would  soon  be  strong  enough  to  travel. 

'^  I  know  not,**  oontiniiei  her  majesty,  "when  the  kin^  my  eon  wOl  set  oat, 
nor  whither  I  shall  go,  hot  his  deputore  will  not  he  hefiire  the  first  week  in  the 
next  month.  When  I  kam  more  about  it  I  will  let  you  know,  for  I  intend  to  coma 
to  Chaillot  tiie  same  day  that  he  goes  from  here,  since,  if  I  am  to  find  any  oon« 
•oUtion  during  the  few  days  whuSi  remain  to  me»  I  can  only  hope  for  it  in  your 

When  Mary  Beatrice  visited  Iiouis  XIV.  at  Marli  for  the 
first  time  after  the  death  of  her  daughter,  the  heartless  cere* 
xnonialsof  state  etiquette  were  alike  forgotten  by  each,  and  they 
wept  together  in  the  fellowship  of  mutual  giief,  ^*  because/^ 
as  the  disconsolate  mother  afterwards  said,  when  speaking  of 
the  tears  they  shed  at  this  moumfal  interview,  ''we  saw  that 
the  aged  were  left,  and  death  had  swept  away  the  young.'' ^ 
All  the  pleasure,  all  the  happiness,  of  the  court  of  Versailles 
expired  with  the  amiable  dauphin  and  dauphiness :  the  death 
of  the  princess  Louisa  completed  tiie  desobition  of  that  of  the 
eidled  Stuarts.  Mary  Beatrice  endeavoured  to  calm  her  grief 
by  visiting  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe  with  her  son,  but 
confessed  that  she  had  not  derived  any  internal  consolation' 
firom  passing  two  days  in  that  lugubrious  retreat.  On  her 
return  to  St.  Gtermains^  the  royal  widow  added  the  following 
codicils  to  the  pqper  containing  her  testamentary  acknow- 
ledgments of  hes  debts  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot : — 

*•!  decbufe^  also,  that  my  Intention  and  irill  is,  that  the  thousand  liyres  which 
I  have  left  in  my  testament  to  lady  Henrietta  Douglas,  who  has  heen  a  nnn  pro* 
feased  in  the  monastezy  of  the  Yintation  of  St  Marie  de  Chaillot,  and  who  hears 
there  the  name  of  sister  Marie  Ptale^  he  paid  to  the  sud  monastery,  notwith- 
■tanding  the  decease  of  the  said  sister  Marie  Ptele  Doii|^  MMABn.IL 

-Done  at  St  Qermaina,  this  7th  of  July,  1712."  «A»ub  ^ 

"l  have  left  also  in  my  will  for  the  sud  monastery  to  foond  a  perpetual  mass 
ibr  the  repose  of  my  soul,  and  thoae  of  the  king  my  lord  and  my  dear  daughter. 

<'MjjaB,&." 

>  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  hy  a  sister  of  Chaillot 
*  Antograph  ktten  of  Maiy  Beatrice  to  the  abbesi  of  ChaiDot 
VOL.  VI.  N  N 
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A  rent  which  appears  in  the  sheet  of  paper  cm  whidi  the  poor 
^ueen  has  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  her  debt 
to  the  convent  of  Chaillot^  is  thus  aaVve^  explauied  by  her- 
eelf  in  the  Mowing  notification  ^^ 

«It  is  I  who  hs  aoekknt  hw^  torn  this  paper,  but  I  wlD  ^M  it  hsro  cfect 

.  It  was  not  tiU  the  28th  of  July  that  Maiy  Beatrice  could 
sununon  up  sufficient  resolution  to  visit  her  friends  at  Chaillot; 
the  sight  of  the  nuns  who  had  been  accustomed  to  wait  on 
her  and  the  princess  Louisa  during  their  long  sojourn  in  the 
-  convent  in  the  preceding  year,  renewed  her  anguish.  8he 
uttered  a  bitter  cry^  and  exclaimed, — ^'Oh!  but  this  visit 
Is  difPerent  from  my  lart.  But  God  is  the  master :  it  is  he 
that  hath  done  it,  and  His  holy  name  be  for  ever  Ueased.''^ 
^IVhen  she  entt^red,  she  sat  down  by  the  princeiB  de  Cond^ 
^ho  had  come,  like  herself,  to  assist  at  the  professian  of  a 
nun.  The  community  retired,  and  she  consented  to  see  her 
friends^  Fran9oi8e  Angelique  and  Claire  Angelique,  for  a  few 
moments^  but  nothing  seemed  to  give  her  consolation*  The 
probationer,  Marie  Helena  Vral^  who  was  about  to  make  her 
irrevocable  vow,  came  to  speak  to  her  miqesty,  and  said  she 
would  pray  for  her  while  she  was  under  the  Uack  palL 
«<  Pray  only  that  Clod's  holy  will  may  be  don^^  said  the 
afflicted  mother.  When  the  profession  was  over,  Haiy 
Beatrice  composed  heraelf  aofficiently  to  give  audience  to  the 
Spanidi  ambassador,  and  some  others  who  desired  to  pay 
^eir  comphments  to  her.  She  afterwards  insisted  on  visit* 
ing  the  tribune,  whore  the  heart  of  her  lost  dariiog  was  now 
enshrined,  beside  that  of  her  lamented  lord  king  James.  Tht 
eight  of  those  mouinful  rdics,  thus  uniteds  rooewed  all  her 
agonies,  and  it  waa  with  difficulty  tiiat  the  nuns  could  draw 
her  from  the  spot,  after  she  had  assisted  in  the  prayers  that 
wiere  offered  up  for  the  departed.  Whan  she  was  at  last  in* 
duced  to  return  to  her  apartment,  the  princess  de  Conde 
endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  take  her  teaj  but  her  grief 
so  entirely  choked  her,  that  she  could  not  swallow  it,  and  ' 
sickened  at  each  attempt,  ' 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  by  a  mm  of  ChalDot  *  IbicL 
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The  a«nie  evoung,  the  dnchen  of  Luaon  expreniiig  a 
great  desire  to  be  permitted  to  see  her  majeetj^  Mary  Bea- 
trice  cooaented  to  receive  her,  and  requested  her  to  be  seated. 
The  docheaa  tefiaoed  the  proffeied  tabouret :  seeiiig  that  the 
abbess  and  several  of  the  nuns,  who  weie  pfeaent,  were  sitting; 
aeoorJing  to  custom,  on  the  groimd  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
she  went  and  seated  heisdf  in  the  same  loirilj  position  amoi^^ 
theai.    The  conversation  turned  on  the  virtues  and  nntimdy 
deaths  of  the  dauphin  and  dauphiness.    Mary  Beatrice  spote 
with  tender  affectkm  of  them  both,  and  discnsseS  tiieit  funeral 
aennons  and  Offafckms^  some  of  which  she  psaised*  When  she 
qioke  ci  the  goaf  of  Louia  XIV.,  and  the  tears  she  had  shed 
with  him  for  their  loss,  it  renewed  her  anguish  for  her  own 
mate  recent  bereavement ;  soba  choked  her  voices  and  die 
gave  way  to  a  fredh  paroxysm  of  suffocating  agony.^  After  tiie 
departure  of  the  dnehesa  da  Laozun  she  became  more  com- 
posed, and  drawing  aister  Margaret  HesQiietta»  the  fiivoniite 
friend  of  her  beloved  daughter,  oq  one  ade,  die  told  her, 
that  ''The  only  eoasohitioik  she  was  e^iaUe  of  firiiBg  lor  the 
lose  of  that  dear  dild^  was  in  the  remembnmce  of  her  virtues. 
That  at  first  she  feared  these  wsa  much  of  vanity  in  her 
desire  of  hairing  a  fisnefal  oratiom  made  for  her,  as  had  been 
done  for  the  late  king,  her  husband,  alao  a  cirenlar-kttcr  con- 
taining  a  brief  memoir;  but  she  had  eonanhed  her  spiritual 
directors^  and  they  had  aasuied  her  it  was  her  duty  to  render 
to  the  memory  of  tiie  princess  the  houours  due  to  her  birth 
and  great  virtoea.'^     Tho  royal  moAer  said  she  wished  the 
circubff  Jetter  to  appear  in  the  name  of  tim  oosamunsty  of 
Chaillot,  bat  that  she  would  pay  all  the  cispenaes  cf  printing 
and  paper.   Tha  abbess^  who  was  present  at  tibe  oonsultatioB, 
entire^  aHaroved  of  the  idei^  asal  told  her  nugesfy  that  the 
memorials  which  sister  Henriette  had  kept  of  her  royal  hi|^ 
ness  would  be  veij  serrioeaUe  in  the  design.    The  sister 
brought  her  notes  and  presented  them  to  her  majesty,  to 
whom  they  were,  of  course,  inexpressibly  precious.     She  re- 
ceived them  with  mournful  satis&iction,  and  said,  "  they  would 
be  of  great  use  in  the  circular-letter  or  conventual  obituary 
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memoir  of  her  daughter/'  Mary  Beatrice^  feeling  herself 
much  the  worse  for  the  excitement  of  this  agitating  day, 
wished  to  retmm  to  St.  Gennains.  She  went  away  at  m 
o'clock  in  the  evenings  much  fatigued^  and  was  ill  and  feyensh 
for  seyeral  days  after  her  return. 

'<  This  day/'  records  the  chronider  of  ChaiDot^  "  hdj 
Strickland  of  Sizergh  came  heie,  bringing  with  her,  as  a  pre- 
sent £rom  the  queen  of  England  to  our  house,  the  beautiM 
'  petticoat  which  the  king  had  had  manufSEU^tnred  at  Lyons 
during  his  travels,  for  the  princess  his  taister/'  It  had  never 
been  worn  by  her  for  whom  it  was  purchased,  the  mooni- 
ing  for  the  first  dauphin  not  hairing  expired  when  both  oouits 
were  plunged  into  grief  and  gloom  by  the  deaths  of  the 
young  dauphin  and  dauphiness,  and  their  eldest  son;  which 
was  followed,  only  two  months  afterwards,  by  that  of  the 
young  lovely  flower  of  St.  Gennains.  The  bdle  jt^j  after 
the  decease  of  the  princess,  became  the  perquisite  of  her 
governess,  lady  Middleton ;  but  the  royal  mother,  r^arding  it 
as  amemorialof  the  affection  of  her  son  for  his  departed  sister, 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  worn  by  any  other  person,  but  devoted 
to  the  decoration  of  the  churdi  where  her  daughter's  heart  was 
deposited.  On  her  return  to  St.  Germains,  she  asked  lady 
Middleton  what  she  meant  to  do  with  it?  Actuated  by  a 
similar  delicacy  of  sentiment,  her  ladyship  replied, "  she  wished 
to  present  it  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  out  of  respect  to  the 
deceased  princess.''  The  queen  told  her, ''  that  having  a  wi^ 
to  present  it  herself,  she  would  buy  it  of  her.''  Lady  Mid- 
dleton, to  humour  her  royal  mistress,  consented  to  receive  s 
small  sum  for  it,  that  it  might  be  called  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land's gift.^  Such  fond  conceits  served  in  some  measure  to 
divert  grief,  which  otherwise  must  have  destroyed  life  and 
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Thb  Best  trial  that  awaited  the  fidlen  queen  was  partiiig 
firom  her  8on«  The  chevalier  de  St.  George  was  compelled  to 
quit  St.  Grermains  on  the  18th  of  Aug:ast.  He  went  to 
lavzy  in  the  first  instance^  where  a  sojoonx  of  a  few  days 
was  allowed  previously  to  his  taking  his  final  departure  finom 
France.  The  same  day  Mary  Beatrice  came  to  indulge  her 
grief  at  Chaillot.  The  following  pathetic  account  of  her  de- 
portment is  given  by  the  conventual  chronicler :  ''  The  queen 
of  EngUind  arrived  at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  bathed  in 
tears,  which  made  ours  flow  to  see  them.  '  It  is  the  first  time/ 
said  the  queen  on  entering,  '  that  I  feel  no  joy  in  coming  to 
Chaillot.  Butj  my  God  1'  added  she,  weeping,  '  I  ask  not 
consolation,  but  the  accomplishment  of  Thy  holy  will/     She 
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sat  down  to  supper^  but  scarcely  ate  any  thing.  When  she 
retired  to  her  chamber  with  the  three  nuns  who  waited  on  her, 
she  criedi  as  soon  as  she  entered,  '  Oh  I  at  last  I  may  gi^e 
liberty  to  my  heart,  mid  weqp  tot  my  poor  ^iL'  She  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears  as  she  spoke:  we  wept  with  her. 
Alas !  what  ceroid  we  say  to  her?  She  repeated  to  henel^ 
'  My  God,  thy  will  be  done !'  then  moumfiiDy  added, '  Thou 
hast  not  waited  for  my  death  to  despoil  me ;  thou  hast  done 
it  during  my  life,  but  thy  will  be  done.' ''  The  nuns  were  so 
inconsiderate  as  to  mention  to  the  afiElicted  mother  some  pain- 
fill  reports  that  were  in  drculation  connected  with  the  death 
of  the  princess  Louisa,  as  if  it  had  been  caused  nidier  by  the 
unskilful  treatment  of  her  doctors  than  the  disease.  **  Alas ! 
ttud  poor  docbora  did  their  best/**  replied  her  majesty;  "but, 
as  your  king  said^  they  could  not  raider  mortals  inunortaL"^ 
The  day  after  h^  airival  at  Chaillot,  Mary  Beatiioe  found 
herself  Teiy  much  indis{>osed^  and  her  physicians  were  wm- 
moued  from  St.  Gennains  to  her  aid;  but  th^  preso^tioDs 
did  her  no  good.  Her  malady  was  the  leactioa  of  aetere 
mental  suffering  on  an  enfeebled  £rame^  and  tiie  more  physic 
she  took,  the  worse  she  became.  On  the  manow,  eveiy  one 
was  alarmed  at  the  state  of  debility  into  which  she  had  sank, 
and  her  kdies  said,  one  to  another,  "  She  will  £e  here.''  One 
of  her  physicians  ordered  that  the  portrait  of  her  dau|^ter, 
which  was  on  the  beaufet  with  that  of  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George,  should  be  removed  out  of  her  sight,  for  the  eyes  of 
the  bereaved  mo&er  were  always  riveted  upon  Hioee  sweci 
fiuniliar  features.^ 

The  mck  queen  sent  for  lady  HemiettaDoi^las  to  her  bed* 
tide,  and  confided  to  ber  a  vexation  that  had  toodied  her 
sensibly.  The  funeral  oration  for  the  princess  Louisa,  on 
which  she  had  set  her  heart,  could  not  take  place.  l%e  court 
of  France  had  signified  to  her,  that  it  would  be  iacowptttible 
with  the  negotiations  into  vrhich  his  most  ChristiBn  majesty 
had  entered  with  queen  Anne,  to  permit  any  publie  allusioa 
to  be  made  to  the  exiled  royal  family  of  England ;  therefiMe 
it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  enjoy  the  mournful  satisfoo 
*  MS.  Mcmoxiils  of  Moxy  Beatrice ;  Chidllot  colleetion.  *  Ibid. 
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tkm  of  cannng  the  honoan  and  inspect  to  be  paid  to  her 
bdoved  daugfater's  memory,  whioh  were  legitimately  due  tO' 
her  high  rank  as  a  princett  of  England,  and  great^Mnd» 
daughter  of  a  king  of  France.  Mary  Beatrice  had  naturally 
calculated  on  the  powerful  appeal  that  would  be  made,  by  the 
meet  doquent  clerical  orator  in  Paris,  to  the  sympathies  of  a. 
crowded  congregation  in  allusion  to  her  own  desolate  state  at 
this  crisis,  and  Hie  misfortunes  of  her  son,-'4ai  appeal  which 
she  fondly  imagined  would  be  echoed  from  Paris  to  London,  and 
produce  a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  in  fitvour  of  the  Stuart 
cause.  It  was  for  this  very  reason,-^the  political  use  that 
would  have  been  made  of  this  opportunity  by  the  expatriated 
family  of  James  II.,  that  the  French  cabinet  was  compelled 
to  deny  the  gratification  to  the  royal  mother  of  having  a  fiineral 
oration  made  for  her  departed  child.  ''This  mortificationi 
then,''  said  Mary  Beatrice, ''  must  be  added  to  all  the  others 
whidi  I  have  been  doomed  to  suffer,  and  my  only  consolation 
in  submitting  to  it  must  be,  that  such  is  the  will  of  God/'  ^ 

A  needless  aggravation  to  her  grief  was  indicted  on  the  poof 
queen  at  the  same  time,  by  the  folly  of  the  nuns  in  continually 
repeating  to  her  the  various  malicious  reports  that  had  been 
invented  by  some  pitiless  enemy  rektjiig  to  the  last  illness  and 
death  of  her  beloved  daughter.  It  was  said, ''  that  her  majesty 
had  compelled  the  princess  to  make  her  last  confession,  con* 
trary  to  her  wish,  to  pdre  Qaillar,  because  he  was  a  Jesuit } 
that  she  had  caused  her  to  be  attended,  against  her  incline^ 
tion,  by  her  brother's  English  physician,  Dr.  Wood,"  (who 
is  styled,  by  our  Chaillot  authority,  ''monsieur  Oude,")  "and 
that  the  said  Otuk  had  either  poisoned  her  royal  highness,  or 
allowed  her  to  die  fw  want  of  nourishment,"  Mary  Beatrice 
observed,  "that  it  was  strange  how  such  unaccountable  fUse* 
hoods  could  be  spread ;  that  she  had  allowed  her  children  fiill 
liberty  in  the  choice,  both  of  their  physicians  and  spiritual 
directors,  from  the  time  they  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  p 
that  her  daughter  had  earnestly  desired  to  be  attended  by 
Dr.  Wood,  who  had  done  the  b^  for  her  as  regarded  human 
power  and  skill ;  and  as  for  allowing  her  to  sink  for  want  of 

^  MS.  Hemorials  of  Mary  Beatrice ;  Chafflot  oollcction. 
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iDiniriflhiKimt^  notiung  oould  be  more  cmdly  mitnie,  far  tlie^ 
had  fed  her  erery  two  hours.''  *  Her  majestj  having  been  a 
good  deal  excited  by  this  painfal  diacourae^  went  on  to  aj 
more  in  praase  of  the  Jesuits  than  would  be  worth  recording, 
and  which  came>  as  a  matter  of  course^  from  the  lips  d  a 
princess  educated  under  their  influence.  '^Not,''  she  said, 
^'  that  she  was  blind  to  the  fioilts  of  individuals  belonging  to 
the  order;''  as  an  instance  of  which  she  added,  ''  that  the  late 
king,  her  lord,  had  caused  her  great  vexation,  by  giving  him* 
self  up  to  the  guidance  of  fiither  Petre,  admitting  him  into 
his  council,  and  trying  to  get  him  made  a  cardinal;  that  ibe 
man  liked  her  not,  and  she  had  suffered  much  in  conseqaoio^ 
Ibut  did  not  consider  that  the  intemperance  and  miscondiiet 
pf  one  person  ought  to  be  visited  on  the  whole  company/'* 
|x>  which  she  certainly  regarded  him  as  a  reproacL  Sucli; 
then,  was  the  opinion  of  the  consort  of  James  II.  of  &ther 
]?etre;  such  the  real  terms  on  which  she  acknowledged,  to 
her  confidential  fiiends  and  religienses  of  the  same  chnrd, 
she  stood  with  that  mischievous  ecclesiastic,  witli  whom  sbe 
has  been  unscrupulously  represented  as  leagued  in  uiging  the 
king  to  the  measures  which  led  to  his  fall.  Neither  time  WKf 
Christian  charity  was  able  to  subdue  the  bitterness  of  her 
feelings  towards  the  evil  counsellor,  who  had  overborne  by  his 
violence  her  gentle  conjugal  influence,  and  provoked  the  cnas 
which  ended  in  depriving  her  husband  of  a  crown,  and  foifat- 
ing  a  regal  inheritance  for  their  son.  William,  Mary,  vxA 
Anne,  and  others  who  had  benefited  by  the  Revolution,  ^^ 
had  foi^ven,  but  fiither  Petre  she  could  not  forgive ;  and  this 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  of  the  placability  of  her  dis- 
position towards  her  enemies.  While  she  was  at  Chaillot, 
some  of  her  ladies,  speaking  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in 
her  presence,  observed,  that  '^  his  being  compelled  to  retire 
into  Germany  was  a  very  trifling  punishment  for  one,  who 
had  acted  as  he  had  done  towards  his  late  master ;  and  that 

^  MS.  Memoriflls  of  Mary  Beatrice;  ChaiHot  oolledioii. 
*  Inedited  diazyof  a  ostef  of  ChaUIot.    This  avDwal,  recorded  from  the lipso' 
the  widow  of  James  11^  is  coiifiniied  by  his  own  dedaratioiit  "that  his  qoafls 
was  opposed  to  the  comisels  of  fiither  Petre."    See  Journal  of  James  U*  i^ 
Macpherson  and  dark. 
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they  oocild  never  tbink  of  his  treacheiy  ^thout  feeling  dis- 
posed  to  invoke  upon  him  the  maledictions  of  the  Psalmist 
on  the  iricked«'' — '^  Never/'  ezdaimed  the  fallen  queen, ''  have 
I  nsed  such  prayers  as  those ;  nor  will  I  ever  nse  them/'  ^ 

Her  majesty  continned  sick  and  sad  for  several  days :  she 
told  the  nunsj  ''she  had  a  presentiment  that  she  should  die 
that  year/'  Her  iUness,  however,  ended  only  in  a  fit  of  the 
gout;  and  at  the  end  of  a  week,  she  was  up,  and  able  to 
attend  the  services  of  her  church  at  the  profession  of  a  young 
lady,  to  whom  she  had  promised  to  give  the  cross.  The 
ecclesiastic  who  preached  the  sennon  on  that  occasion,  dia- 
coursed  much  of  death,  the  vanity  of  human  greatness,  and 
the  calamities  of  princes,  and  created  a  great  sensation  in  the 
church  by  a  personal  allusion  to  Mazy  Beatrice  and  her  mis. 
fortunes.  "  The  queen  of  England,"  he  said,  ''  had  given  the 
cross  to  the  probationer  without  wishing  to  lose  her  own;  she 
had  chosen  that  convent  to  be  her  tomb,  and  had  said  with 
the  prophet, '  Here  will  I  make  my  rest,  and  for  ever;  here 
will  I  live,  here  will  I  die,  and  here  will  I  be  buried  also/  " ' 
Every  one  was  alarmed  at  hearing  the  preacher  go  on  in  this 
strain,  dreading  the  effect  it  would  have  on  her  majesty  in  her 
present  depressed  state,  combined  with  her  presages  of  death; 
but  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  she  came  smiling  out  of 
the  church,  and  told  M.  de  Sulpice,  ^'  that  she  thought  the 
preacher  had  been  addressing  his  sermon  to  her,  instead  of 
the  new  sister  Agathe."  The  next  day,  when  her  son,  who 
had  been  alarmed  at  the  report  of  her  illness,  came  over  fiom 
liviy  to  see  her,  she  repeated  many  parts  of  the  discourse  to 
Um.  The  chevalier  had  been  so  much  indisposed  himsdf  since 
his  departure  from  St.  Oermains,  that  he  had  been  bled  in  the 
foot ;  and  being  still  lame  from  that  operation,  he  was  obliged 
to  lean  on  his  cane  for  support,  when  he  went  to  salute  his 
mother  as  Ae  came  out  of  church.  The  gout  having  attacked 
her  in  the  foot,  die  too  was  lame,  and  walking  with  a  stick 
also.  They  both  laughed  at  this  coinddenoe;  yet  it  was  a 
season  of  mortification  to  both  mother  and  son,  for  the  truce 
with  England  was  proclaimed  in  Paris  on  the  preceding  day. 
>MS.I>lii3roftheristarofawfl]0t  >Ibid. 
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They  held  iad  counaek  together  in  the  queen's  private  tperi- 
ment,  oa  the  g^my  ptosp&d  of  affairs.  The  abbess  aaid  to 
him^  "  SirSi  we  hope  your  majesty  will  do  us  the  hoaour  to 
dine  with  us^  as  your  royal  undo  king  Charles  bieak&Bted| 
when  setting  out  for  England/'*—''  That  joomcy  will  not  be 
yet,*'  he  replied,  drily.* 

He  ^ned  alone  with  the  queen,  and  returned  in  the  even- 
ing to  Livry.  On  the  following  Friday  he  came  to  dinewith 
her  again  at  the  convent,  dressed  in  deep  mourning  for  his 
sister,  and  went  to  the  opera  at  Paris  in  the  evening  on 
purpose  to  show  himself  because  the  English  ambassador- 
extraorduaary  for  the  peace,  St  John  lord  Bolingbroke,  was 
expected  to  appear  there  in  state  with  his  suite  that  nig^t* 
Of  this  circumstance^  one  of  the  Jacobite  party  thus  writes  to 
a  friend  >« 

''Among otiMT ntWB  fipMi  Frtaocw wean  told  Unt  lord  Bo 

to  be  at  the  opera  with  the  chevalier  de  Si»  George,  where  tfaey  ooold  not  Imt  nt 
one  another.  I  ihotdd  like  to  know  what  Iny  lord  layi  of  that  ki4ght»  aal 
whether  hs  Ukei  him»  ihr  t^  t^  xns  he  ii  a  taO*  proper^  weU^du^ed  yoaag 
gentlemaii;  that  he  has  an  air  of  greatn^  mixed  with  mildne«  and  good- 
nature, and  that  hb  oomitcmmoe  la  not  spoiled  with  the  smallpax,  b«it  on  tba 
oontrary,  that  hs  lodka  mOie  m«dfy  tfaia  he  did*  and  ia  MaOy  haalthtar  lliaa  hi 
waabeforo.*'' 

It  was  a  nustake  to  suppose  that  the  chevalier  de  St  George 
was  not  marked  by  the  smallpox :  that  malady  marred  his 
countenance  in  no  slight  d^tee,  and  destroyed  his  foie  com* 
plexion.  The  queen  and  nunS|  it  seems,  amused  themselves 
after  the  dq^arture  of  the  chevalier,  not  in  speculating  on 
what  impression  his  appearance  was  likely  to  make  on  tiie 
English  nobles  who  might  chance  to  see  him^  but  how  far  it 
was  consistent  with  a  profession  of  Quistian  piety  to  frequent 
such  amusements  as  operas,  comedies,  and  theatrical  spectedes 
of  any  kind.  Maiy  Beatrice  said,  ''she  was  herself  uncertain 
about  it,  for  she  had  often  asked  spuritually^minded  persons  to 
tell  her  whether  it  were  a  sin  or  not,  and  could  get  no  positive 
answer;  only  the  pere  Bouidaloue  had  said  thus  fax, '  that  he 
would  not  advise  Christian  princes  to  suffer  their  children  to 
go  often  to  such  places;  and  when  they  did,  to  acquaint 

1  MS.  DSai7  of  the  flbter  of  ChaiUot 
'  Naime's  State-Flapenb  ^  the  Sootch  coikgtb 
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tliemsehei  firtk  inlii  the  jneoes  that  "were  to  he  lepre- 
waited,  diat  they  might  not  be  of  a  natme  to  comipt  their 

On  the  Taesday  fidloiring,  Maiy  Beatrice  went  to  lirry  to 
dine  wiA  her  son ;  she  iras  attended  by  the  duchesses  of  Ber- 
inck  and  Perth,  the  conntess  of  IvGd^ton,  and  lady  Talbot, 
lady  Claie,  and  lady  Sophia  Bolkehy.  The  duke  of  Lanzun 
lent  hia  coach,  finr  the  acoommodation  of  those  ladies  who 
could  not  go  in  that  of  their  royal  mistress.  Hie  once- 
atatdy  eqoipi^es  of  that  unfortunate  princess  were  now  re* 
dneed  to  one  great,  old-fashioned  coach,  and  the  noble  ladies 
who  shared  her  adverse  fortunes  were  destitute  of  any  convey* 
anoe,  and  frequently  went  out  in  hired  remises}  Her  majesty 
and  her  ladies  returned  to  the  convent  at  eight  o^dock  in 
the  evening*  The  visit  to  Liviy  is  thus  noticed  in  shr 
David  Naime's  private  report  to  one  of  his  official  correspon- 
dents :-— 

«  Stptltl.  WMy  [tte  qawn]  wu  heni  to4ay,  tad  dined  wifli  Kennedy, 
[fhe  chevAliei;]  who  is  in  better  healthy  and  heartier  thaa  I  ever  mm  him  at 
Stanley*!,  [St.  Qennaimi]."* 

The  chevalier  came  to  dine  with  his  mother  again  on  the 
Sunday,  and  the  marquess  de  Torcy  had  a  long  conference 
with  him  in  her  majesty's  chamber.  When  that  minister  took 
bis  leave  of  him,  the  chevalier  said,  ''Tell  the  king,  your 
master,  sir,  that  I  shall'always  rely  on  his  goodness.  I  shall 
preserve  all  my  life  a  grateful  remembrsnce  of  your  good 
offices.^'  The  luckless  prince  was»  neverthdess,  foil  weU 
aware  that  he  had  outstayed  his  welcome,  and  that  he  must 
not  linger  in  the  environs  of  Paris  beyond  the  7th  of  that 
month.  He  came  again  to  ChaOlot  on  the  €th,  to  bid  hia 
sorrowfol  mothtf  a  long  fiurewell.  He  was  entirely  unprovided 
with  money  for  his  journey;  and  this  increased  her  distress  of 
mind,  for  her  treasurer,  Mr.  Dioconson,  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  Desmaretfl^  the  French  minister,  tlirough  whom 
her  pension  was  paid,  to  advance  any  part  of  what  had  been 
due  to  her  for  the  last  six  months.'     The  chevalier,  true 

>  VS.  HemorialB.  *  Stuart  Papers,  in  Macphenon. 
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nephew  of  Charles  II.,  seemed  not  a  whit  disquieted  at  iiie 
state  of  his  finances.  He  thanked  the  abbess  of  Chailkt  yety 
warmly  for  the  care  she  had  taken  of  the  queen^  his  mother, 
and  engaged,  if  ever  he  should  be  called  to  the  throne  of 
England,  to  make  good  a  broken  promise  of  his  late  undey 
Charles  II.,  for  the  benefit  of  that  convent.  He  talked  dieer- 
fully  to  his  mother  at  dinner,  in  order  to  keep  up  her  s^Hiits, 
and  described  to  the  nuns  who  waited  upon  her,  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  puritans.  The  chevaUa  drank  tea  widi 
her  majesty,  and  when  they  exchanged  their  sorrowful  afieus 
in  her  chamber,  they  embraced  each  oth^  many  times  with 
tears ;  then  went  t(^her  to  the  tribune,  where  the  hearts  of 
the  late  king  James  and  the  princess  Louisa  were  enshrined, 
and  there  separated.  Mary  Beatrice  wept  bitteriy  at  the  de- 
parture of  her  son,  her  last  earthly  tie;  he  was  himself  modi 
moved,  and  tenderly  recommended  her  to  the  care  of  the 
abbess  of  Chaillot  and  the  nuns,  and  especially  to  father  Bogs, 
to  whom,  he  said,  ''he  deputed  the  task  of  consoling  h^ 
anajesty.''  ^  He  slept  that  night  at  Livry,  and  commenced 
his  journey  towards  the  frontier  the  next  morning.  In  three 
days  he  arrived  at  Chalons-sur-Mame,  where  he  was  to  remain 
till  some  place  for  his  future  residence  should  be  setded  bj 
France  and  the  alhes. 

The  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  were  then  proceeding 
at  Utrecht;  lord  BoUngbroke,  during  his  brief  stay  at  Paris 
for  the  arrangemait  of  preliminary  artides,  had  promised  that 
the  long-withheld  jointure  of  the  widowed  consort  of  James  IL 
should  be  paid.  Mary  Beatrice  had  previously  sent  in  a 
memorial,  setting  forth  her  claims,  land  the  incontrovertible 
fact  that  they  had  been  allowed  at  the  peace  of  Byswick,  and 
that  the  English  parUament  had  subsequently  granted  a  sup- 
ply for  their  settlement.  Some  delicate  punctilios  required  to 
be  adjusted,  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  receipt  should  be 
given  by  the  royal  widow  without  compromising  the  cause  of 
her  son.  ''Should  the  queen,*'  observes  lord  Middleton, 
"style  herself  queen-mother,  she  supposes  that  will  not  be 
allowed ;  should  she  style  herself  queen-dowager,  that  would 
*  MS.  Diary  of  the  nun  of  Chaillot. 
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be  a  lessening  of  herself  and  a  prejudice  to  the  king  her  son, 
which  she  will  never  do.  The  question  is^  whether  the  instru* 
ment  may  not  be  good  without  anj  title  at  all^  only  the  word 
ws ;  for  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  signed  '  Maria,  B./  and  sealed 
with  her  teal,  one  would  think  the  person  would  be  sufiBdentljr 
denoted.  Our  council  here  think  she  might  sign  hersek 
thus :  Maty,  queen-consort  of  James  II.,  late  king  of  Eng« 
land,  Ireland,  and  France,  defender  of  the  faith,''  &c.^  The 
last  clause  was  certainly  absurd;  the  simple  regal  signature, 
''Maria,  B.''  was  finally  adopted,  after  the  long^protracted 
negotiations  were  concluded. 

Maiy  Beatrice  remained  at  Chaillot,  in  a  great  state  of 
dejection,  after  the  departure  of  her  son.  The  duchess- 
dowager  of  Orleans,  Elizabeth  Charlotte  of  Bavaria,  came  to 
yimt  her  towards  the  latter  end  of  September.  Her  majesty 
probably  considered  herself  n^lected  at  this  sad  epoch  by 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  for  tenderly 
embracing  her,  she  said,  ''What,  madam  1  have  you  given 
yourself  the  trouble  of  coming  here  to  see  an  unfortunate 
recluse  ?''*  Monsieur  and  madame  de  Beauvilliers  came  soon 
after  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mary  Beatrice :  she  had  a  great 
esteem  for  them,  and  they  conversed  much  on  spiritual  mat- 
ters and  books.  Her  majesty  spoke  with  lively  satisfaction 
of  having  received  a  consolatory  letter  from  Fenelon,  arch- 
bishop  of  Cambray,  in  which,  without  entering  into  ^airs  of 
state  or  poUtics,  he  had  said,  "that  he  prayed  the  Lord  to 
give  the  king,  her  son,  all  things  that  were  needful  for  him, 
and  that  his  heart  might  be  always  in  the  hands  of  the  Most 
High,  to  guard  and  dispose  it  according  to  his  will.''  Al- 
though neither  wealth  nor  dominion  was  induded  in  this 
petition  for  her  son,  the  royal  mother  was  satisfied ;  better 
things  had  been  asked. 

When  monsienr  and  madame  St.  Sulpice  came  to  pay 
Mazy  Beatrice  a  visit  in  her  retreat,  they  told  her  they  had 
heard  that  the  Scotch  had  made  bonfires  on  the  birthday  of 
the  ehevalier  of  St.  George,  and  shouted  Orod  save  king 
'Nftbne'i  Stete-Fapen  ftom  the  Scotch  college^  printed  in  MM^henon'* 
S*"^^**"^  <  MS.  Menxviali  of  Maiy  Beatrice. 
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James  YIIIJ  «nd  had  burned  %  figan  which  they  caUed  the 
house  of  Haiuyver.  '^It  ii  true,**  replied  the  queen;  ''sod 
a  little  time  before  they  burned  the  prince  of  Hanover  in 
efiSgy,  but  that  aigmfies  nothing.  Our  finenda  expose  them- 
aehea  too  muc^  by  iti  none  of  them,  however^  have  been 
poniflhed.''  Haiy  Beatrioe  spoke  httle  at  this  crisis  ef  what 
WM  paaedng  in  Snghmd,  but  her  looka  were  dosdy  watded. 
One  evesmg  it  was  observed  that  she  waa  hraghing  very  much 
with  her  ladies  over  a  packet  she  was  reading  with  thrai;  she 
afterwards  told  the  curious  sisterhood,  that  it  was  a  v^fet 
ridiculing  all  that  had  been  printed  in  Londoii  about  her  son. 
She  also  told  them  of  a  poKtiesl  £u&  which  had  a  great  sale 
in  England,  where  it  was>  of  oourse,  resided  aa  a  Jacobite 
badge.  The  derice  was  merely  tibe  figure  of  a  king,  with 
this  mottoy  CHAGUN  1  SON  TOua.  On  the  revcane,  a  corui- 
wpiA,  with  the  motto  fbacu  anh  flsntt*  Maiy  Beatrice 
spoke  very  kindly  of  queen  Anne,  whom  she  styled  the  princess 
ef  Denmark,  and  appeared  distressed  at  the  reporta  of  her 
iOness.  She  requested  her  firiends  to  pray  for  her  recoyeiy 
and  omversion,  adding, ''  It  would  be  a  great  misfiwtuna  Sat 
us  to  k>aa  her  just  now/'* 

The  circular-lettear  of  the  convent  of  Chaillot  on  tiie  death 
ef  her  own  lamented  daoghter,  the  princess  Louisa^  being 
finished,  Maiy  Beatrioe  wished  to  be  present  when  it  iras 
tend.  ^'She  wept  mudb  at  some  passages,  but  gave  her 
<9>inkia  very  justly  on  others,  where  she  considered  conection 
necessary.  They  had  said, 'that  the  princess  fdt  keenly  the 
state  to  which  W  &mily  and  herself  had  be»  reduced  by 
the  injustiee  of  fortone/"^'  Ha'/  cried  the  queen,  'but  that 
is  not  speaking  cbristianly/  meaning  that  such  figures  of 
speech  savoured  rather  of  heathen  rhetoric  than  the  sim- 
plicity of  Christian  truth ;  the  nuns  thai  wrote  down — '  in 
which  she  had  been  placed  by  the  decrees  of  Srovidaice/ 
*  That  is  good,^  said  her  majesty.  She  desired  them  to  alter 
another  passage,  in  which  it  was  asserted  '  that  the  princess 
was  so  aoktirely  occupied  at  all  times  and  places  widi  the  love 
of  God,  that  even  when  she  was  at  the  opera  or  the  play^  Jier 

^HSb  l)itt7  of  the  Mtor  of  ChaUlot 
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whole  tlioxiglitB  were  on  him,  and  that  she  adapted  in  her 
own  mind  the  music,  aongs,  and  choruses  to  his  praise  with 
internal  adoration/  This,  Mary  Beatrice  said,  'would  have 
been  very  edifying  if  it  had  been  strictly  true ;  but  she  thought 
her  daughter  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  songs,  and  poetry, 
and  took  the  delight  in  those  amusements  which  was  natural 
to  her  time  of  Itfe,  though  she  was  far  fiom  being  earned 
away  by  pleasures  of  the  kind.'  The  nuns  appealed  to  p^re 
ChiiUar  if  it  were  not  so;  but  he  replied,  'that  he  could  only 
answer  for  that  part  of  the  letter  which  he  had  furnished^ 
namely,  the  account  of  the  last  sickness  and  death  of  her 
royal  highness/  Mary  Beatrice  tiien  sent  for  the  duchess  de 
Lauaun,  who  had  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  friend- 
sihip  with  the  princess,  and  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  the 
passage?  The  duchess  said,  'that  if  they  printed  it,  it  would 
throw  discredit  on  all  the  rest;  for  none  who  knew  the  delight 
the  princess  had  taken  in  songs  and  music,  and  had  observed, 
that  when  she  was  at  the  opera  she  was  so  transported  with 
the  music  that  she  could  not  refrain  from  accompanying 
it  with  her  voice,  would  beliere  that  she  was  occupied  in 
spiritual  contemplations  on  such  subjects  as  Kfe^  and  death, 
and  etevnity/  Her  majesty  then  deisired  the  passage  should 
be  omitted.''^  Tlie  assertion  had  doubtless  originated  firom 
the  princess  having  remarked,  that  some  of  the  choruses  in 
the  opera  had  reminded  her  of  the  chants  of  her  church. 

In  tiiie  beginning  of  October,  madame  de  lifaintencMai  came 
to  pay  a  sympathising  visit  to  Maiy  Beatrice,  and  testified 
much  regard  for  her.  Her  majesty  went  into  the  gallery  to 
receive  her,  and  at  her  departure  aocompanied  her  as  far  as 
the  tribune.  Maintenon  pnmused  to  come  again  on  the  25th 
of  the  month,  but  being  prevented  by  a  bad  cold,  she  sent 
eome  venison  to  her  majesty,  which  had  been  hunted  by  the 
king.  Maiy  Beatrice  expressed  herself^  in  reply,  charmed 
withtheattmti<mof  his  majesty  in  thinking  of  her.*  Madame 
de  Maintenon  came  quite  unexpectedly  three  days  after,  and 
brought  with  her  a  basket  of  beautiftd  oranges  as  a  present 
for  the  queen.      She  had  to  wait  a  long  time  at  the  gate, 

iPiaiy  of  the  niter  cfChftilloe.  'Ibid. 
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before  the  iibbess,  who  was  with  her  majesty^  could  come 
to  receive  her.  The  due  d'Aumale,  who  had  accompanied 
madame  de  Maintenon^  was  annoyed  at  being  detaindl^  but 
she  said  '^  it  was  the  mark  of  a  regular  house  that  there 
should  be  a  diiBculty  in  obtaining  admittance/' 

Mary  Beatrice  was  much  agitated^  two  days  later^  by  le- 
ceiving  from  this  lady  a  hasty  letter,  apprizing  her  of  the 
alarming  illness  of  Louis  XIV.  from  cold  and  inflammation, 
which  rendered  it  expedient  to  bleed  him,  an  operation  never 
resorted  to  with  persons  of  his  advanced  age  except  in  cases 
of  extremity.  "  Oh,  my  God  1^'  exclaimed  the  queen,  when 
she  had  read  the  letter,  ''  what  a  calamity  for  France,  for  his 
family,  and  for  us  poor  unfortunates !  What  will  become  of 
us  ?''  She  wept  bitterly,  and  her  ladies  wept  with  her  at  the 
anticipation  of  losing  their  only  friend  and  protector,  whose 
existence  appeared  at  that  moment  inexpressibly  piedous  to 
the  destitute  British  emigrants,  who  were  solely  dependent 
for  food  and  shelter  on  the  annual  pension  which  he  allowed 
their  widowed  queen.*  Inadequate  as  this  pittance  was  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  unfortunate  colony  at  St«  Gennains^ 
it  was  rendered,  by  the  rigid  economy  and  personal  saoi^ 
fices  of  their  royal  mistress,  a  means  of  preserving  sevenl 
thousands  of  the  faithful  adherents  of  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts 
from  perishing  with  hunger,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  this 
fimd  would  be  renewed  by  a  regent,  in  the  event  of  Louis 
XIV.'s  death.  The  queen  was  in  too  painful  a  state  of 
excitement  to  eat  at  dinner.  Lady  Middleton  read  to  her  a 
chapter  out  of  the  Lnitation  of  Christ ;  but  she  sighed  hearily, 
and  remained  in  great  depression  of  spirits*  All  day  she  was 
in  anxious  expectation  of  receiving  tidings  of  the  king's  health, 
but  having  none,  she  wrote  to  madame  de  Maintenon  at  eight 
in  the  evening  to  make  inquiries.  The  next  morning  an 
equerry  brought  a  letter  from  madame  de  Maintenon,  which 
reassured  her.  The  king  had  borne  the  bleeding  weD,  had 
passed  a  good  night,  and  was  out  of  danger* 

The  gratitude  of  Mary  Beatrice  for  the  shelter  and  suppoit 
that  had  been  accorded  by  Louis  to  herself,  her  fiyioily,  and 
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their  distressed  followers,  aad  the  scmpnloTis  respect  with 
which  he  had  ever  treated  her,  hlinded  her  to  the  motives 
which  had  led  him  to  confer  personal  benefits  for  poUtical 
ends.  How  often  he  had  played  the  part  of  the  broken  reed 
to  her  unfortunate  consort,  and  disappointed  the  flattering 
hopes  he  had  raised  in  the  bosom  of  her  son,  she  was  willing 
to  forget,  or  to  attribute  to  the  evil  offices  of  his  ministers. 
She  gave  her  royal  friend  c^it  for  all  the  generous  romance 
of  feeling  that  formed  die  betm-ideal  of  the  age  of  chivalry; 
the  experience  of  four-and-twenty  years  of  bitter  pangs  of 
hope  deferred  had  not  convinced  her  of  her  mistake.  One  of 
the  nuns  of  Chaillot  told  Mary  Beatrice,  that  she  was  wrong 
to  imagine  every  one  was  as  free  from  deceit  as  herself.  ''Your 
own  nature,  madam,''  said  she, ''  is  so  upright  and  truthful, 
that  you  beUeve  the  same  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  you 
do  not  distrust  any  one;  but  God,  who  is  good,  knows  the 
wickedness  of  human  nature,  and  I  could  wish  that  your 
majesty  would  sometimes  feel  the  necessity  of  a  prudent 
mistrust.'' — "  It  is  true,"  replied  the  queen,  "  that  I  never 
suspect  ill,  and  that  I  have  not  the  spirit  of  intrigue  that 
belongs  to  courts," — ''Nevertheless,  madam/'  rejoined  the 
religieuse,  "  your  majesty,  through  the  grace  of  God,  acquired 
in  your  adversity  a  wisdom  that  all  the  cunning  and  intrigue 
in  the  world  could  never  have  given  you, — ^that  of  conciliat- 
ing and  preserving  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  king 
your  husband." — "  He  knew,"  said  the  royal  widow,  "  how 
much  I  loved  him,  and  that  produced  reciprocal  feelings  in 
him."* 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  Mary  Beatrice  said  she 
could  not  ihink  without  pain  that  the  time  of  her  departure 
from  the  convent  drew  near,  and  that  she  must  return  to  St. 
Gennains,  to  that  melancholy  and  now  desolate  palace.  Her 
tears  began  to  flow,  as  she  spoke  of  the  loneliness  that  awaited 
her  there.  "  Alas !"  said  she,  "  picture  to  yourselves  ^he  state 
in  which  I  shall  find  myself  in  that  place,  wh^e  ^  ^^  ^^ 
king,  my  lord  and  husband,  and  my  daughter.  >^  ^  Oa»^^  *^ 
deprived  of  my  son,  what  a  frightful  soUtude  ^,^^^  iS  ••^'C^®*^ 
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I  shall  be  compelled  to  eat  alone  in  pnUic ;  and  when  the 
repast  is  ended,  and  I  retire  to  my  cabinet^  who  will  there  be 
to  speak  to  there?  Here  I  find,  at  least,  a  little  society.  I 
bad  hoped  to  remain  here  always.  I  haye  spoken  of  it  to  tiie 
peres  Boga  and  Graillar,  and  I  asked  pere  Ruga  to  entreat  for 
me  enlightenment  firom  Qod  on  this  subject ;  but  he  has  told 
me  *  I  ought  not  to  think  of  it.'  I  must  therefore  make  the 
sacrifice,  and  leave  this  retreat  on  which  I  had  fixed  my 
desire,  for  it  will  not  be  permitted  me  to  enjoy  it.  I  hare 
not/'  continued  her  majesty,  '' relied  on  the  opinions  of  the 
p^res  Ruga  and  Gaillar  only.  I  have  consulted  madame 
Maintenon  and  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  all  are  of  ojanion 
that,  in  the  present  position  of  my  son's  affairs,  I  ought  not 
to  retire  finmi  the  world, — ^in  fSact,  that  I  ought  to  remain  for 
some  time  at  St.  Germains,^  not  for  any  satisfiiction  that  I 
'  can  find  in  the  world,  for  I  have  experienced  this  veiy  day  a 
severe  mortification  which  has  touched  me  sensibly."  Maiy 
Beatrice  did  not  explain  the  circumstance  that  had  annoyed 
her,  but  said,  ''  I  have  written  to  the  king,  my  son,  about  it, 
and  see  what  he  has  sent  in  reply."  She  then  read  the  fid- 
lowing  passage  fi!om  the  letter  she  held  in  her  hand : — 

"It  18  not  for  me,  madam,  to  make  an  exhortation  to  joor  majesty;  that 
would  he  great  preramptioii  on  my  part,  hnt  yon  know  what  St.  AngostdDi  says : 
'  Non  perveniktr  ad  summam  palem  etiam  m  tHeniio,  nwt  eum  mtufno  HrepUm 
fugnavU  cum  motibus  tuU* " 

''  Which  means,"  explained  her  majesty,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  better  Latin  scholar  than  her  friends  the  reliffieuses, 
''that  one  cannot  even  find  peace  in. the  silence  of  a  cl<»ster, 
if  one  does  not  fight  manfully  against  carnal  inclinations." 
She  did  not  read  any  more  of  the  letter,  but  only  said  that, 
*'  although  her  son  possessed  not  such  brilliant  talents  as  the 
princess  his  sister,  he  had  solid  sense ;  but  my  daughter,"  con- 
tinued the  fond  mother,  '^  had  both  the  brilliant  and  the  solid. 
They  were  united  in  her,  and  I  may  say  so  without  vanity, 
since  she  is  no  more."  The  chevalier  was  an  excellent  cor* 
respondent,  and  wrote  many  pleasant  and  often  witty  letters 
to  cheer  his  sorrowful  and  anxious  mother  in  his  absence. 
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On  fhe  11th  of  November^  lord  Oalway  came  to  infonn 
Mary  Beatrice  that  he  had  seen  her  son  as  he  passed  through* 
Chalons ;  that  he  appeared  thooghtftil^  bnt  was  yeiy  vrdl,  and 
even  growing  fat,  though  he  took  a  great  deal  of  exercisei 
and  that  he  made  the  toor  of  the  ramparts  of  that  town  every 
day  on  foot.  ^*  The  king  his  father  was  accustomed  to  do  the 
like/'  said  her  majesty,  "  and  rarely  sat  down  to  table  till  he 
had  taken  his  walk/'  Lord  Galway  said,  that  '^  the  prince 
bade  him  tdl  her  majesty  that  he  was  much  better  in  health 
than  at  St.  Oermains,  and  wished  she  could  see  him.''*^''  It 
would  give  me  extreme  joy  to  see  him  again/'  replied  Mary 
Beatrice,  meekly;  ''but  I  must  not  desire  what  is  not  the  wiU^ 
of  God."  It  was  upwards  of  two  months  since  she  had  en* 
joyed  that  happiness.'  Her  majesty  afterwards  walked  with  thtf 
•ommunity  to  the  orangery,  and  a  detached  building  belonging 
to  this  oonyentual  establishment  at  some  little  distance  in  their 
grounds.  She  returned  Tigcwously  from  this  promenade  with- 
out being  the  least  out  of  breath,  and  hating  walked  rery  fkst^' 
she  asked  the  nun  who  had  the  honour  to  give  her  her  hand> 
''if  die  had  not  tired  her  ?"  To  which  the  reliffieuH,  being 
too  polite  to  reply  in  the  afSrmative,  said^  "  there  were  some 
moments  in  which  she  had  not  felt  so  strong  as  usual." 
"Your  answer  reminds  me,"  rejoined  the  queen  playfully^ 
"  of  what  we  say  in  Italy  when  any  one  inquires  of  another, 
'  Are  you  hungry  ?'  the  reply  to  which  question  is  not '  Yes/ 
but, '  I  should  have  no  objection  to  eat  again.'"*  The  next 
di^,  Mary  Beatrice  mentioned  with  great  pleasure  having 
received  a  letter  fiom  her  aunt,  who  was  then  a  Carmelite 
nun.  "  She  writes  to  me  with  the  most  profound  humility," 
said  her  majesty,  "as  if  she  were  the  least  person  in  the  world? 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  have  not  written  to  her  for  a  long 
time.  We  used  to  dispute  with  one  another  which  diould  be 
a  nun.  I  was  fifteen,  and  she  was  thirty,  whai  they  first 
spoke  of  a  marriage  with  the  duke  of  York,  and  we  eadh  said 
to  the  other,  in  secret,  'it  will  be  you  that  shall  be  chosen/ 
bat  the  lot  fell  to  me." 

On  the  14th  of  November,  Mary  Beatrice  found  herself 
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weary  and  indiaposed.  She  had  taken  one  of  her  bad  oold^ 
coughed  all  the  time  ahe  was  at  her  toilet,  and  grew  w<x8e 
towards  evening :  she  had  a  bad  night,  with  cough  and  sore 
throat,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  At  five  in  the  morning, 
madame  Molz%  who  slept  in  her  chamber,  was  alarmed,  and 
called  the  nun  who  kept  the  keys  to  come  and  give  her 
opinion.  The  nun  said  her  majesty  was  in  a  high  fever,  and 
went  to  tell  the  duchess  of  Perth,  who  immediately  rose,  and 
wrote  to  St.  Germains  for  her  majesty's  physician,  and  M. 
Beaulieu,  her  French  surgeon,  to  come  to  her.  They  did 
not  arrive  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  which  caused  great  un- 
easiness, for  the  queen  grew  visibly  worse,  and  her  mind  was 
so  deeply  impressed  with  the  death  of  her  daughter,  that  she 
thought  herself  to  be  dying,  and  those  about  her  had  some 
trouble  to  compose  her.  The  fever  was  so  high,  that  it  wa« 
thought  necessary  to  bleed  her,  and  for  two  days  she  was 
in  imminent  danger;  she  was,  besidesi,  in  great  dejectiaii 
of  spirits.^  "  Her  majesty,''  says  our  Chaillot  diary,  "was 
very  sad  during  her  sickness,  not  so  much  at  the  idea  of 
defl^,  but  because  she  had  not  her  children  near  her  as  on 
former  occasions ;  and,  above  all,  it  renewed  in  her  reman* 
brance  the  princess,  who  had  been  accustomed^  whenever  she 
was  ill,  to  wait  upon  her  as  a  nurse."  Mary  Beatrice  had 
borne  the  first  agony  of  her  bereavement,  terrible  and  unei- 
pected  as  it  was,  with  the  resignation  of  a  Christian  heroine ; 
but  eveiy  day  she  felt  it  more  acutely,  and  during  her  weaiy 
convalescence,  she  pined  for  her  lost  treasure  with  unutterabk 
yearnings. 

While  the  poor  queen  was  still  confined  to  her  chamber,  a 
striking  sermon  was  preached  in  the  conventual  church  on 
the  love  of  God,  by  pere  Gramin,  in  which  he  said,  '^that 
sometimes  three  sacrifices  were  required  by  our  heavenly 
Father,  which  he  should  briefly  express  in  three  Latin  words, 
iua,  tuo8,  te;  that  is  to  say,  thy  goods,  thy  children,  and 
thyself."  When  this  was  repeated  to  Mary  Beatrices,  she 
cried,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  Small  is  the  sacrifice  of  tua,  or  the 
goods,  in  comparison  to  tuos,  the  children."  On  a  former 
1 KS.  Diary  of  the  siflter  of  ChaiUot. 
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occasion  she  had  said,  **  Job  bore  the  loss  of  his  goods  iin- 
moved ;  but  when  he  heard  of  the  loss  of  his  children,  he 
rent  his  garments  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  earth.''*  Maiy 
Beatrice  had  the  consolation  of  receiving  a  most  affectionate 
and  dutiful  letter  fiom  her  son,  expressing  the  greatest  con- 
cern for  her  illness,  and  begging  her  ''  to  take  care  of  her 
health  for  his  sake,  since  the  most  overwhehning  of  all  his 
calamities  would  be  the  loss  of  her/'  The  chevalier  was  still 
at  Chalons-sur-Mame,  waiting  the  event  of  the  n^otiations 
at  Utrecht.  The  payment  of  two  biUs  of  16,000  francs  each, 
which  cardinal  Oualterio  had  persuaded  the  queen  to  hold 
after  she  had  r^arded  them  as  lost  money,  had  enabled  her 
to  send  her  son  some  seasonable  pecuniary  relief  at  his 
greatest  need,  and  also  to  dischai^  a  few  trifling  debts  of 
her  own  in  England,  of  long  standing,  which  had  distressed 
her  scrupulous  sense  of  honesty.  She  gave  one  thousand 
francs  among  the  three  domestic  sisters  who  had  waited 
upon  her  in  her  sickness,  and  during  her  long  sojourn  in 
the  convent. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  perceiving  that  all  her 
ladies  were  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  weary  of  the  monotony 
of  the  life  they  led  at  Chaillot,  and  hearing,  withal,  many 
complaints  of  her  absence  from  St.  Getmains,  she  at  last 
made  up  her  mind  to  return  thither  the  next  day,  Monday, 
December  5th.  She  was  very  low-spirited  at  the  thought  of 
it,  coughed  very  much  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  ap- 
peared wavering  in  her  pmpose ;  but,  seeing  eveiy  thing  pre- 
pared for  her  departure,  she  was  about  to  make  her  adieus^ 
when  she  was  informed  ihe  due  de  Lauzun  wished  to  speak  to 
her.  It  was  inconvenient  to  give  audience  to  any  one  just 
as  she  vras  setting  off  on  her  journey,  but  she  judged  that  he 
had  something  important  to  CQBununicate,  and  gave  orders  to 
admit  him.  He  was  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings,  for  he  came 
to  break  to  her  the  tragic  death  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,' 
who  had  been  slain  in  a  duel  with  lord  Mohun,  not  without 
strong  suspicions  of  foul  play  on  the  part  of  his  antagonist's 
second,  general  Macartney.    The  duke  of  Hamilton  was  at 
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tbat  time  the  main  pillar  of  Her  ion's  caoae  in  Scotland ;  be 
vaa  in  correspondence  with  herself^  had  just  been  appointed 
ambassador  to  the  comt  of  France,  secredy  empowered,  it  has 
generally  been  supposed,  by  queen  Anne  to  make  anange- 
ments  with  the  court  of  St.  Germains  for  the  adoption  of  the 
exiled  prince  as  her  successor,  on  condition  of  his  remaining 
quiet  during  her  hfe,  Utile  doubt  existing  of  the  duke  being 
able,  by  his  great  interest  in  parliament,  to  obtain  the  xepesl 
of  the  act  of  settlement  for  the  royal  succesnon.  The  queen 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  melancholy  news,  and  the  ladies 
Perth  and  Middleton  wept  bitterly.  It  was  a  great  blow  to 
the  whole  party,  and  cast  a  deeper  gloom  on  their  return  to  the 
desolate  palace  of  St.  Germains.^  Her  majesty's  chair  being 
brought  into  the  gallery,  for  she  was  still  too  feeble  to  walk, 
she  prepared  to  enter  it,  after  she  had  taken  some  bread  in  a 
little  broth;  but  seeing  one  of  the  community,  who  had 
waited  on  her  while  she  was  in  the  convent,  she  presented 
her  hand  to  her,  and  said, ''  I  console  myself  with  the  hope 
of  your  seang  me  again  here  very  soon,  if  it  please  God.'' 
She  was  carried  into  the  tribune,  where  the  community  at- 
tended her,  and  having  made  her  devotions  there,  she  was 
oonveyed  in  a  chair  to  her  coach.  Mary  Beatrice  arrived  at 
St.  Germains  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  interests 
of  her  son  required  that  she  should  stifle  her  own  private 
feelings,  and  endeavour  to  maintain  a  shadow  of  royal  state, 
by  holding  her  courts  and  receptions  with  the  same  ceremo- 
nies, though  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  if  she  had  been  a  re- 
cognised queen-mother  of  England.  How  well  did  the  words 
of  the  royal  preacher,  "  VanUa$  vaniiaii^/'  which  were  so 
often  on  the  lips  of  that  pale,  teaifiil  Niobe,  who,  in  her 
widow^s  coif  and  veil,  and  sable  weeds  of  wo^  occupied  the 
ehair  of  state  on  these  occasions,  describe  the  mockery  of  the 
attempt! 

The  melancholy  Christmas  of  1712  was  rendered  more  dis- 
tressing to  Mary  Beatrice  by  the  intrigues  and  divisions  that 
agitated  her  council,  and  the  suspicions  that  were  instilled  into 
the  mind  of  her  absent  son  of  his  mentor,  the  earl  of  Mid- 
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dletoDj  who  had  accompanied  him  firom  St.  G^rmains  to 
Chalons,  and  acted  as  his  principal  adviser.  The  old  story^ 
that  he  was  bribed  by  the  court  of  St.  James's  to  betray  the 
state  secrets  of  the  exiled  Stuarts^  and  had  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  doing  this  ever  since  the  death  of  James  II.,  was  re- 
vived^ though  without  any  sort  of  proof,  and  all  the  misfor- 
tunes and  failure  that  had  occurred  were  charged  on  his 
mismanagement  and  treachery.^  It  was  also  stated,  that  he 
had  n^lected  the  interests  of  the  Stuart  cause  in  Scotland, 
and  had  promoted,  instead  of  opposing,  the  union.  Middleton 
justified  himself  from  those  charges^  but  indignantly  offered 
to  withdraw  from  his  troublesome  and  profitless  office.  Mary 
Beatrice,  having  a  great  esteem  for  this  statesman,  and  a 
particular  friendship  for  his  countess,  was  very  uneasy  at  the 
idea  of  his  resignation.  Her  principal  adviser  at  this  time 
appears  to  have  been  the  abbe  Innes,  who,  in  one  of  the  my s- 
tilBed  letters  of  that  period,  thus  writes  on  the. subject : — 

«'Bff3i»  Jan.  9eh,  1713. 
«■  I  never  was  more  sorprised  than  when  the  qneen  Bhowcd  me  some  letters 
tlie  Ung  had  aent  her  about  Mr.  MaaMy,  [lord  MiddMon,]  and  the  more  I  think 
of  it,  the  more  I  am  eonvinood  that  viUany  mnat  proceed  original\y  either  from 
the  Irlah,  to  remove  one  whom  they  look  upon  aa  none  of  thdr  fiiends,  to  make 
way  for  one  of  thdr  fticndii»  or  dw  that  it  is  a  trkk  of  the  whigs  to  rain  Jona* 
thui,  [the  king,]  by  insinnating  a  cogrespoodence  with  them  to  give  jealoosy  to 
the  other  party,  and  by  thai  means  to  deprive  Jonathan  of  the  only  person  capable 
<of  giving  him  advioe." 

Maiy  Beatrice  took  upon  herself  the  office  of  mediating 
between  her  son  and  their  old  servant,  Middleton,  whose 
wounded  feelings  she,  not  unsuccessfully,  endeavoured  to 
aoothe  in  the  following  letter : — 

«St  GecwdM,  Jan.  28th,  1718. 

**  I  have  not  had  the  heart  aH  tUa  while  to  write  to  yon  upon  the  dinnal 
aalgect  of  yoor  leaving  the  king,  hat  I  am  son  yoa  are  jost  enoogh  to  believe 
that  it  has  and  does  give  to  me  a  great  deal  of  troahlc;  uid  that  which  I  see  it 
givca  the  kfaig^  increases  ndne.  Ton  tdl  me  in  yonr  last  letter  apon  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's coming  away,  that  if  your  Ofanion  had  been  JbQowed  yoa  had  gone  firsts 
Irat  if  mine  were,  yoa  shoold  never  go  first  nor  last  Bat,  alas!  I  am  grown  ao 
insigniflcBnt  and  nseless  to  my  friends,  that  all  I  can  do  is  to  pray  for  them,  and 
<3od  knows  my  poor  prayers  are  wordi  bat  Uttle.  I  own  to  yoa,  that  as  weaxy 
oa  I  on  of  Che  world,  lamnotyetsodead  toitasnottofedtheosage  theking 
and  I  meet  with.  His  troables  are  more  sensible  to  me  than  my  own,  and  if  aU 
i^  only  on  me,  and  his  alGuts  went  weO,  and  he  were  easy,  I  think  I  coald  be 
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80  too;  bnt  we  mtut  take  what  God  sends,  and  as  he  sends  it»  and  lobaRt  onr- 
sclres  entirely  to  his  will,  which  I  hope  in  his  mercy  he  will  gire  us  grace  to  do, 
and  then  in  spite  of  the  world  all  will  torn  to  oar  good."^ 

It  can  scarcely  be  forgotten^  that  the  princess  of  Orange, 
when  her  sister  Anne  was  endeavouring  to  inveigle  her  into 
the  conspiracy  for  depriving  their  infant  brother  of  the  regal 
succession^  by  insinuating  that  he  was  a  spurious  child,  feel- 
ing dubious  whether  she  ought  to  credit  so  monstroos  a 
charge  without  inquiring  into  the  evidences  of  his  paternity^ 
propounded^  among  other  queries  which  she  sent  to  Anne,  the 
simple  but  important  question,  "  Is  the  queen  fond  of  himP'' 
Anne,  being  an  interested  witness,  replied  evasively.  Nature, 
who  cannot  equivocate,  has  answered  unconsciously  to  the 
test,  in  the  unaffected  gush  of  maternal  tenderness  with  whidi 
Mary  Beatrice  speaks  of  her  son  to  lord  Middleton  in  this 
letter :  she  says, — 

'<ToQ  tdd  me,  in  one  of  yonr  former  letters,  that  yon  were  channed  with  the 
king  hdng  a  good  son.  What  do  you  think,  then,  that  I  most  be,  that  am  the 
poor  old  doatiDg  mother  of  him  ?  I  do  assore  yoo,  his  kindness  to  me  is  all  my 
support  under  God."* 

Marry !  but  our  unfortunate  Italian  queen,  on  whose  igno- 
rance some  historians  have  been  pleased  to  enlarge,  could 
write  plain  English  with  the  same  endearing  familiarity  as  if 
it  had  been  her  mother-tongue.  ^'Our  hissing,  growling, 
grunting  northern  gutturals,''  had  become  sweeter  to  her  ear 
than  the  silvery  intonations  of  her  own  poetic  land,  and 
flowed  more  naturally  to  her  pen.  English  was  the  language 
of  those  she  loved  best  on  earth, — ^the  unforgotten  husband 
of  her  youth,  and  their  children.  Of  the  last  surviving  of 
these,  "  the  Pretender,''  she  thus  continues  in  her  letter  to 
his  offended  minister,  the  earl  of  Middleton,— 

"And  I  am  confirmed  of  late  more  than  ever  in  my  ohserTatian,  that  the 
better  you'aie  with  him,  the  kinder  he  is  to  me;  hut  I  am  also  charmed  with 
him  for  being  a  good  master,  and  a  true  friend  to  those  who  deserve  it  of  him, 
though  I  am  sorry  from  my  heart  that  you  have  not  had  so  much  cause  of  late 
to  make  experience  of  it.  "  M.  B.** 

"I  say  nothing  to  you  of  business,  nor  of  BIr.  Hamilton,  for  I  write  all  I  know 
to  the  khig,  and  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  make  repetitions.  I  expect,  with  some 
impatience,  and  a  great  deal  of  fear,  Humphrey's  dedsion  as  to  France." 

^  Stuart  Fftpers,  in  Macphereon. 
*  Gonespondenoe  of  the  princess  of  Orange  and  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  in 
Dftlrymple's  Appendix.  *  Stuart  Papers,  in  ICacphecaon. 
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The  meaning  of  this  enigmatical  sentence  is,  whether  queen 
Anne  would  permit  the  chevalier  de  St.  Geoi^  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  asylum  which  the  duke  of  Lorraine  had  offered  him 
in  his  dominions.  This  was  in  the  end  privately  allowed  by 
her,  and  publicly  protested  against  by  her  ministers.  Mary 
Beatrice  writes  again  to  the  earl  of  Middleton  on  the  9th  of 
February;  she  had  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  him  to  con- 
tinue with  her  son,  and  she  says  many  obliging  and  encou- 
raging things  to  him  in  this  letter,  which  is  however  dry,  and 
chiefly  on  pubUc  business.  She  there  speaks  of  their  secret 
correspondent,  BoUngbroke,  by  the  appropriate  cognomen  of 
''  Prattler,'''  and  certainly  appears  to  set  very  little  account 
on  his  flattering  professions. 

The  position  of  the  son  of  James  II.  appeared  by  no  means 
in  so  bad  a  light  to  the  potentates  of  Europe  at  this  period, 
as  it  did  to  the  desponding  widow,  who  sat  in  her  companion- 
less  desolation  at  St.  Germains  watching  the  chances  of  the 
political  game.  The  emperor,  though  he  had  pubhcly  demurred 
for  nearly  three  months  whether  he  would  or  would  not  grant 
the  chevalier  a  passport  to  travel  through  part  of  his  domi- 
nions to  Bar-le-duc,  secretly  entertained  overtures  for  connect- 
ing the  disinherited  prince  with  his  own  family  by  a  marriage 
with  an  archduchess.     The  tender  age  of  his  daughter,  who 
was  only  twelve  years  old,  was  objected  by  his  imperial  majesty 
as  an  obstacle  to  her  union  with  a  prince  in  his  five-and- 
twentieth  year,  but  he  politely  intimated,  at  the  same  time, 
that  his  sister  was  of  a  more  suitable  time  of  life.'     Queen 
Anne's  ill  health  at  this  period,  the  unsettled  state  of  parties 
in  England,  and  the  lingering  affection  of  the  people  to  here- 
ditary succession,  rendered  an  alliance  with  the  representative 
of  the  royal  Stuarts  by  no  means  undeserving  of  the  attention 
of  the  princesses  of  Europe.     The  chevalier  did  not  improve 
the  opening  that  had  been  made  for  him  by  his  generous 
friend,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  with  the  court  of  Vienna.     His 
thoughts  appear  to  have  been  more  occupied  on  the  forlorn 
state  of  his  mother,  than  with  matrimonial  speculations  for 

*  Shart  Ffepen,  in  MMpbenoD. 
'  Shiilt  Plipen.    I>iike  of  Lorraiiie'i  Coffrefpondeiioe  with  the  Emper^ 
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himself.  The  maimer  in  which  he  speaks  of  this  desolate 
princess^  in  the  letter  he  addressed  to  Louis  XIV.  on  the 
eve  of  his  final  departure  from  his  dominions,  is  interesting. 
After  expressing  his  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  he  and  his 
fsimily  had  expexienced  from  that  monarch,  he  says, — 

"  It  is  M9iih.  all  posnble  earnestness  that  I  entreat  of  your  majesty  a  oontiniii- 
tion  of  it  for  me  and  the  queen  my  mother,  the  only  pecwm  who  is  left  of  all  iriio 
were  dearest  to  me,  and  who  deserres  so  much  of  me  as  the  best  of  mothers."^ 

In  writing  to  Louis  XIV.  alone,  the  chevalier  would  have 
done  little  for  his  mother;  he  was  aware  that,  to  render  her 
asylum  secure,  he  must  pay  no  less  attention  to  the  untitled 
consort  by  whom  the  counsels  of  the  aged  monarch  of  France 
were  influenced,  and  with  equal  earnestness  recommended  her 
to  the  friendship  of  madame  de  Maintenon  in  a  complimentary 
billet.'  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  so  well  pleased  with  this 
mark  of  attention^  that  the  next  time  she  saw  queen  Maiy 
Beatrice,  although  she  made  no  remark  on  the  letter  addresed 
to  herself,  she  set  her  majesty's  heart  at  rest  as  to  the  im- 
pression produced  by  that  which  he  had  sent  to  Louis  XIV, 
by  saying,  "  The  king,  your  son,  madam,  has  combined,  in 
writing  to  Ids  majesty,  [the  king  of  France,]  the  el^ance  of 
an  academician,  the  tenderness  of  a  son,  and  the  dignity  of 
a  king/'* 

The  royal  mother,  who  had  been  sent  copies  of  these  letters 
by  her  son,  could  not  refrain  from  reading  them,  in  the  pride 
of  her  heart,  to  the  community  at  Chaillot.  The  abbess  and 
her  nuns  extolled  them  to  the  skies,  and  begged  her  majesty 
to  allow  them  to  be  transcribed  and  placed  among  the  archives 
of  their  house.  Mary  Beatrice  expressed  some  reludaince  to 
do  so,  observing,  '^that,  in  the  present  critical  position  of  her 
son's  affairs,  it  might  be  attended  with  injurious  consequences, 
if  letters  so  strictly  private  found  their  way  into  print.*'  She 
added,  significantly,  '^that  she  had  been  much  annoyed  at 
seeing  some  things  published  in  the  Dutch  gasette,  not  being 
able  in  any  manner  to  imagine  how  the  infcnrmation  was 
obtained."     This  was  certainly  throwing  out  a  delicate  hint 

^  In  the  archives  of  Fnmco.  '  "GAL,  ChalUot  coUeetiao. 

*  MS.  Memoria)a» 
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that  her  confidence  had  not  been  held  eacred  by  some  of  the 
members  of  that  conununity ;  nevertheless^  she  was  persoaded 
to  allow  copies  of  her  son's  letters,  both  to  the  king  of  France 
and  madame  de  Maintenon,  to  be  taken.  These  hare  been 
so  carefully  preserved,  that  they  have  sorvived  the  dissolution 
of  the  convent. 

Mary  Beatrice  spent  the  residue  of  this  melancholy  winter, 
the  first  she  had  passed  without  her  children,  at  St  Oermains. 
Her  only  comfort  was  hearing  front  her  son  that  he  had  been 
honourably  and  affectionately  received  at  the  court  of  lA)r- 
raine  by  tiiie  duke  and  duchess^  who  were  both  related  to  him. 
The  dudiess  of  Lorraine^  being  the  daughter  of  the  late  duke 
of  Orleans  by  Elizabedi  Charlotte  of  Bavaria,  inherited  a 
portion  of  the  Stuart  blood,  through  her  descent  firom  James  I. 
She  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  her  exiled  kinsman,  and 
did  eveiy  thing  in  her  power  to  render  his  sojourn  at  Bar-le- 
duo  agreeable.  Mary  Beatrice  writes  to  her  Mend  the  abbess 
of  Chailloty  on  the  20th  of  March,  a  letter  commencing  with 
excuses  for  being  an  indifferent  correspondent,  because  the  fire- 
quent  and  long  letters  she  wrote  to  her  son  took  up  all  her  time. 
Her  majesty  had  been  making  a  small,  but  acceptable  present 
to  cnecf  the  nuns,  for  she  says, ''lam  glad  sister  M.Oabrielle 
found  the  tea  good,  but  surely  that  trifling  gift  did  not  merit 
80  eloquent  a  letter  of  thanks.''  Maiy  Beatrice  describes  her 
own  health  to  be  better  than  usual,  expresses  herself  well 
pleased  with  the  general  bulletin  lady  Strickland  had  brought 
of  the  health  of  the  convent,  and  then  says,-* 

"Tbo  Idoi^mytcm,  eontinuei  well  at  Barr,  whan  the  duke  of  liOiTalne  tbowi 
him  all  sortu  of  ciTilitiei.  I  reoommend  him  earnestly  to  your  prayers,  my  dear 
mother,  and  to  thoae  of  yoor  dear  danghter^  He  requires  patience,  conrage,  and 
prudence^  and  above  all,  that  Qod  alurold  ooailrm  him  in  thaSdth,  and  give  him 
grace  never  to  iuocomb  to  the  temptationa  with  which  he  will  he  awailed  hy  hia 
enemies,  visible  and  invisible."' 

Before  the  proclamation  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Mary 

Beatrice  sought  the  welcome  repose  of  her  favourite  retreat  at 

Chaillot.    "The  queen  of  England/'  says  the  diary  of  that 

convent,  ''came  here  on  the  5th  of  May,  1713 ;  she  arrived 

at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  testified  much  joy  at 

*  From  the  original  French  holograph  letters  of  Vary  Beatrice,  in  the  archivea 
of  France. 
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finding  herself  at  Chaillot  once  more.  She  asked  our  moQier 
the  news  of  the  house,  and  inquired  paiticalarly  after  all  the 
sisters.  While  they  were  preparing  her  majesty's  table,  she  came 
into  the  ante-chamber  herself,  to  speak  to  the  two  domesiie 
sisters,  Claire  Antoinette  and  J.  M.,  who  were  accnstomed  to 
serve  her.  The  next  day,  being  very  cold,  she  congratokted 
herself  on  having  come  as  she  did,  for  they  would  never  have 
permitted  her  to  leave  St.  Germains  in  such  weather,  lest  it 
should  make  her  ill;  and  she  repeated  many  times,  'that  she 
wa%  surprised  at  finding  herself  in  such  good  health  as  she  had 
been  for  the  last  six  months,  considering  all  she  had  suffered.' 
On  the  Sunday  after  her  arrival,  her  majesty  said,  *  die  had 
prayed  to  God  that  he  would  make  her  fed  his  consolatioiis, 
so  diat  she  might  say  with  the  royal  prophet, '  In  the  multi- 
tude of  sorrows  that  I  had  in  my  heart,  thy  comforts  have 
refireshed  my  soul ;'  but  that,  added  she,  '  is  what  I  have  not 
experienced ;  the  Lord  does  not  make  me  taste  his  sweetness.' 
She  told  the  nuns,  'that  since  the  departure  of  her  son  she 
had  no  one  to  whom  she  could  open  her  heart,  a  deprivation 
which  she  had  felt  as  peculiarly  hard;  yet,'  added  she;,  'in 
losing  the  persons  to  whom  one  is  accustomed  to  unburden 
our  hearts,  we  lose  also  some  opportunities  of  displeasing 
God  by  our  complaints,  and  acquire  the  power  of  passing 
days  without  speaking  of  those  subjects  that  excite  painM 
emotions.' "  This  was,  indeed,  a  degree  of  Christian  philoso- 
phy to  which  few  have  been  able  to  attain.  It  must  be  owned, 
that  Mary  Beatrice  strove  to  improve  the  uses  of  adversity  to 
the  end  for  which  they  were  dedgned  by  Him  who  rha^^s 
those  he  loves. 

The  moment  at  length  arrived,  long  dreaded  by  the  sympa- 
thizing community  of  Chaillot,  when  t^  abbess  was  compelled 
to  tell  their  afflicted  guest,  that  a  solemn  Te  Deum  waa 
appointed  to  be  sung  in  their  church,  as  well  as  aU  othos 
throughout  France,  on  the  day  of  the  Ascension,  on  account 
of  the  peace, — ^that  peace  which  had  been  purchased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  her  son,  and  had  poured  the  last  phial  of  wrath  oa 
her  devoted  head  by  driving  him  from  St.  Germains,  and  de- 
priving him  of  the  nominal  title  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
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been  complimented  by  tbe  monarchft  of  France  and  Spain.^ 
The  intimation  r^arding  the  Te  Deum  was  receiyed  by  Mary 
Beatrice  without  a  comment.  She  knew  that  it  was  a  matt^ 
in  which  the  abbess  had  no  choice,  and  she  endeavoured  to 
letieve  her  embarrassment  by  turning  the  conversation.  Her 
majesty  said  afterwards,  "  that  aprinted  copy  of  the  treaty  had 
been  sent  to  her,  but  she  had  not  then  had  time  to  read  it,  as 
it  was  so  bulky  a  document ;  and  she  had  told  lady  Middleton 
to  open  it,  who  looked  for  what  concerned  her,  and  made  no 
further  search/^ 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th,  the  queen  asked  the  nun  who 
waited  on  her,  ''  If  she  had  seen  the  paper  that  was  on  the 
chimney-piece  ?'' — "  I  have  not  had  the  courage  to  look  at  it,'' 
was  the  reply.  '^  Ah,  well  I"  said  the  queen, "  then  I  must  for 
you  f'  and  raising  herself  in  the  bed,  where  she  was  resting  her 
exhausted  firame,  she  put  on  her  spectacles,  and  began  to  read 
it  aloud.  It  was  a  copy  of  the  treaty.  When  her  majesty 
came  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  articles,  which  stated  ^'thiU;,  to 
ensure  for  ever  the  peace  and  repose  of  Europe  and  of  Eng- 
land, the  king  of  France  recogmsed  for  himself  and  his  succes- 
sors the  protestant  line  of  Hanover,  and  engaged  that  he  who 
has  taken  the  title  of  king  of  Great  Britain  shall  remain  no 
longer  in  France,''  &c.,  she  paused,  and  said,  with  a  sigh, 
"  The  king  of  France  knows  whether  my  son  is  unjustly  styled 
king  or  not ;  I  am  sure  he  is  more  grieved  at  this  than  we 
can  be."  The  nun  in  waiting  remained  speechless,  and  the 
queen  resumed,  ''  Hard  necessity  has  no  law.  The  king  of 
France  had  no  power  to  act  otherwise,  for  the  English  would 
not  have  made  peace  on  any  other  condition.  Ood  will  take 
care  of  us :  in  him  we  repose  our  destinies."  She  added, 
'Hhat  the  king,  her  son,  had  sent  word  to  her  'that  his  hope 
was  in  God,  who  would  not  forsake  him  when  every  other 
power  abandoned  him.' " '  The  next  morning  she  maintained 
her  equanimity,  and  even  joined  in  the  grace-chant  before 
dinner.     The  mm  who  was  present  when  die  read  the  treaty 

>  The  peace  was  signed  2Carch  SOth  bj  the  plonipotentlarieB  at  Utrecht,  bat 
not  solemnly  ratified  for  seyeral  weeks  after  that  date.  It  was  procUumed  in 
London  May  6th. 

'  IneditedMS.  Memorials  of  Maiy  of  Modena,  by  one  of  the  nuns  of  Chaillot. 
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on  the  preceding  evening,  dreir  near,  and  said,  "  Madam,  I 
am  astonished  at  the  grace  God  has  giyen  you,  in  wiabKiy 
you  to  appear  tranquil;  for  my  part,  I  was  strode  with  aodi 
consternation  at  what  I  heard,  that  I  coold  not  aleq».  Was 
it  not  so  with  you?''«— ''No,  I  assure  you»''  said  the  queen; 
'^I  have  committed  evety  thing  to  Qod:  he  knows  better  what 
is  good  for  us  than  we  do  ourselves.''  She  ate  as  usual,  and 
manifested  no  discomposure,  even  when  her  ladiea  came  on  the 
following  day,  and  told  her  of  the  general  regoidnga  that  were 
made  in  England  for  the  peace.^ 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Mary  Beatrice  told  the  nuna  ''that 
her  son  had  sent  a  protest  to  tiie  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht 
againsttheartidesof  the  treaty,  as  regarded  England^  and  had 
asserted  his  title  to  that  crown,  whidk  had  been  retorted  by 
the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  addressing  an  atrocious  libd  to  the 
same  congress,  complaining  '  that  an  impostor  like  the  Pre- 
tender was  permitted  to  remain  so  near  as  Bar-le«duc.'  ^  She 
idated  this  with  emotion,  but  without  anger.  The  sympa- 
thizing community  said  all  they  could  to  oonsole  her^  tdling 
her  the  cause  of  her  son  was  in  the  hands  of  Qod,  who  would, 
they  hoped,  soon  restore  him  to  the  throne  of  his  forefiaidias. 
"If  it  be  God's  good  pleasure  to  do  so,  may  his  will  be  accom- 
plished 1^'  replied  the  queen.  She  said,  '^  that  she  had  recdved 
an  address  firom  Edinbmgh,  professing  the  faithful  attadmMnt 
of  the  Scotch  to  the  house  of  Stuart ;  that  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land were  both  well  disposed,  but  in  want  of  a  leader."*  \¥hea 
Maiy  Beatrice  found  that  the  allied  powers  had  agreed  to 
compensate  the  elector  di  Bavaria  for  Ihe  loss  of  a  part  of  his 
German  territories  by  making  him  king  of  Sardinia^  while  the 
duke  of  Savoy  was  in  his  turn  to  recdve  more  than  an  equiva- 
lent for  his  Sardinian  province  by  the  acquisition  of  the  crown 
of  Sicily,  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  Thus  we  find,  that  every  oDe 
recovers  his  good%  in  one  shape  or  other,  at  this  peace,  bat 
nothing  is  done  for  us;  yet,  my  Crod,''  added  she,  raimg  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  'Ht  is  thy  will  that  it  should  be  ao,  and  iriui 
thou  wiliest  must  always  be  right,''     Being  infonaed,  suhse- 

'  Inedited  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena,  by  one  of  the  nmw  of  OisiDot. 
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qaenily,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  about  to  embark  to  take 
possession  of  his  new  kingdom  of  Sicily^  she  said,  "  Those  who 
have  kingdoms^  lose  them,  and  those  who  had  not,  acquire 
them  through  this  peace;  but  God  roles  eyery  thing,  and 
must  be  adored  in  all  he  decrees/'  The  duchess  of  Savoy 
had  written  to  her  in  terms  eipressive  of  much  affection  and 
esteem,  on  which  Mary  Beatrice  observed,  ^'  that  she  was  very 
grateful  for  her  regard,  but  she  could  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  recc^nismg  the  duke  of  Savoy  as  king  of  Sicily,  because  her 
son  had  protested  against  every  thing  that  was  done  at  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht/'*  This  was,  indeed,  retaining  the  tone  of 
a  crowned  head,  when  all  that  could  give  importance  to  that 
dignity  was  gone. 

One  day,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  had  sensibly  diminished 
the  hopes  that  had  been  fondly  cherished  by  the  widowed 
queen  of  James  IL,  of  seeing  her  son  established  on  the 
throne  of  England,  the  princess  of  Conti,  who  was  an  illegiti* 
mate  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.,  paid  her  a  formal  state  visit 
at  Chaillot,  accompanied  by  her  three  daughters.  Mary 
Beatrice^  with  the  delicate  tact  that  was  natural  to  her, 
always  caused  all  the  fautemb  to  be  removed  from  her  re- 
ception-room whenever  she  expected  any  of  the  princesses 
who  were  not  privfl^ed  to  occupy  those  seats  in  her  pre* 
scnce.  The  three  young  ladies,  as  they  were  leaving  the 
room,  observing  to  one  another  on  the  absence  of  the  fau* 
teuib,  scomfuUy  exclaimed,  as  if  imputing  it  to  the  destitu- 
tion of  the  royed  exile,  ''  What  a  fine  instance  of  economy  I 
But  they  cannot  be  ignorant  of  our  mother's  rank.  What 
will  people  say  of  this?''  Mazy  Beatrice,  who  overheard 
their  impertinence^  replied,  with  quiet  dignify,  "  They  will 
say  that  I  am  a  poor  queen,  and  that  this  is  your  way 
of  telling  me  that  I  have  fallen  from  my  proper  rank."' 
When  the  duchess-dowager  of  Orleans  came  to  visit  Mary 
Beatrice,  she  tenderly  embraced  her,  and  told  her  how  much 
diarmed  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  her  daughter  were  with 
the  chevalier  de  St.  Gkorge,  and  that  they  were  delighted  at 
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having  him  with  them.  The  fond  mother  was  gratified  at 
this  commmiication^  and  begged  madame  to  ^'conTey  her 
thanks  to  their  highnesses  for  their  goodness  to  her  son,  net 
having/*  she  said,  "words  suflSciently  eloquent  to  express  her 
full  sense  of  it  herself/'  The  chevalier  had  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  leave  Barr  for  a  temporary  visit  to  LuneviUe,  where 
every  thing  was,  however,  arranged  for  his  comfort,  through 
the  friendship  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lorraine.  His 
greatest  trouble  at  this  time  was  his  pecuniaiy  destitution, 
and  this  caused  his  mother  more  uneasiness  than  it  did 
him. 

So  self-denying  was  Mary  Beatrice  in  all  her  personal 
expenses,  that,  although  she  suffered  much  inconvenience 
when  at  Chaillot  from  writing  on  an  ornamental  escritoir 
faced  with  plates  of  china,  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  pur- 
chase a  proper  writing-table,  even  of  the  cheapest  materials 
and  form.  Her  ladies  one  day  said  to  her,  '^  Madam,  you 
are  not  of  the  same  disposition  as  other  princesses,  who, 
before  they  had  been  inconvenienced  by  theur  writing-tables 
as  you  have  been  by  this,  would  have  changed  them  a  dozen 
times."— "They  would  have  had  the  means  of  gratifying 
their  tastes,  then/*  rejoined  her  majesty.  "  I  have  not;  the 
little  that  can  be  called  mine  belongs  to  the  poor.''  The 
kind-hearted  duchess  of  Lauzun,  to  whom  this  conversation 
was  repeated,  sent  the  queen  a  new  writing-table,  for  a  pre- 
sent. Mary  Beatrice  would  not  accept  the  fiiendly  offering. 
She  was  the  widow  of  a  king  of  England,  the  mother  of  a 
prince  who  claimed  the  crown  of  that  realm ;  and,  dowerless 
exile  as  she  was,  she  would  not  degrade  the  national  honour 
of  the  proud  land  over  which  she  had  reigned,  by  allowing 
any  of  the  ladies  of  France  to  minister  to  her  wants.  Not 
that  she  conveyed  her  refusal  in  terms  calculated  to  offend 
madame  de  Lauzun ;  she  thanked  her  courteously,  but  said 
''the  table  was  too  low,  and  that  she  was  about  to  purchase 
one,  for  which  she  would  give  proper  directions."  Maiy 
Beatrice  found  herself,  at  last,  compelled  to  buy  a  writing- 
table,  in  order  to  evade  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  present 
of  the  duchess  de  Lauzun.     It  cost  the  mighty  sum  of  five* 
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and-forty  Imes/  less  than  eight-and-thirty  ahillings,  and  eyen 
this  outlay  occasioned  the  unfortunate  queen  a  pang,  when 
she  thought  of  the  starving  fiunilies  at  St. .  Germains,  and 
she  asked  the.  nuns^ "  Whether  she  ought  to  give  so  much 
money  as  fiye-and-forty  litres  for  a  writing-table  ?''  The 
nuns  replied^  with  much  simplicity^  ''  that  indeed  they  seldom 
gave  tradesmen  as  much  as  they  asked  for  their  goods^  but 
they  thought  die  table  was  worth,  the  price  named/'  Her 
majesty  declared  '^  that  she  had  no  intenti<m  to  cheapen  the 
article^  ordered  my  lady  privy-puxse  to  pay  for  it  directly; 
and  to  give  a  proper  recompence  to  the  porter  who  had 
brought  if'  Poor  Mary  Beatrice  1  she  must  have  been 
more  than  woman^  if  memories  of  the  splendour  that  once 
surrounded  her  at  Whitehall  rose  not  before  her  mental 
vision  on  this  occasion^  while  hesitating  whether  she  ought  to 
allow  herself  the  indi:dgence  of  such  an  escritoir..  as  five-and- 
forty  francs  could  purchase.  .  It  would  have  looked  strangely; 
that  same  piece  d  furniture,  in  her  apartment  there,  beside 
the  costly  cabinets  and  silver-filigree  tables  of  Italian  work- 
manship which  John  Evelyn  admired  so  greatly;  and  whw 
he  saw  them  decoratiii^  the  chamber  of  her  royal  step- 
daughter, queen  Mary,  thought — good  conscientious  gentle- 
man— ^^'that  they  ou^t,  in  common  honesty,  to  have  be^ 
returned  to  their  lawful  owner.'" 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  Berwick,  and  the  duchess  of 
Lauzun,  came  one  day  to  visit  her  majesty  at  Chaillot,  and 
were  beginning  to  devise  many  alterations  and  additions  tat 
the  improvement  of  her  apartments  there,  which  were,  in 
truth,  in  great  need  of  renovation.  She  listened  to  eveiy 
thing  with  a  playful  smile,  and  then  said,  ^'  When  my  dower 
shall  be  paid,  I  may  be  able  to  avail  myself  of  some  of  your 
suggestions.  All  I  have  power  to  do,  in  the  mean  time,  is 
to  follow  your  advice  by  changing  the  damask  bed  into  the 
place  where  the  velvet  one  now  stands,  which  fills,  up  the 
small  chamber  too  much.''^  The  chair  in  which  her  majesty 
was  sometimes- carried  up  into  the  tribune  or  gallery  which 
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she  oocapied  in  the  diapel,  had  beoome  ao  diabby  and  out  of 
repair^  that  the  nnns  and  her  ladies  piesaed  her  to  have  a 
new  one  made.  She  lefiiaed,  at  first,  on  aoooimt  cf  the 
expense,  bat  at  last  yidded  to  their  persuasioiis.  She  ordeied 
that  it  should  be  like  a  chair  in  tiie  infiimaxy;  but  rather 
larger,  and  yet  not  too  large  to  be  carried  throng  the  doer 
of  the  little  all^  that  led  to  the  infirmary ;  for  she  was  con- 
stant in  her  visits  to  the  sick,  whether  aUe  to  walk  or  no^ 
and  at  this  period,  in  consequence  of  her  great  debility,  she 
was  carried  by  her  attendants  in  a  diair.  She  wished  the 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  badL  to  be  five  feet, 
like  her  chair  of  state  at  St  Germains,  and  that  it  should  be 
covered  with  a  silk,  called  groa  de  Towrs,  which  she  thou^ 
would  be  a  cheap  and  suitable  material;  but  when  she  heard 
that  it  was  ten  livres, — that  is  to  say,  eight-and-fourpenoe  an 
dO,  which  would  make  the  diair  cost  altogether  two  hundred 
livres,  rather  over  e^ht  pounds,  she  dedared  she  would  not 
have  such  a  sum  expended  for  tiiat  purpoae.  Lady  Stridc- 
knd  recommended  camlet,  a  thick  watered  silk  with  aome 
mixture  of  wool,  as  more  suitable  for  the  cover  of  the  chair, 
and  the  queen  told  her  to  bring  her  patterns,  with  the  price; 
but  as  she  found  it  vrould  cost  fourteen  livres  mare  than  tiie 
other,  die  decided  on  having  the  gras  de  Towrs,^^  sodi 
serious  importance  had  circumstances  rendered  that  trivid 
saving  to  a  princess  who  had  once  shared  the  BritidL  throne, 
and  whose  generous  heart  rductantly  abstracted  this  small 
indulgence  for  hersdf  ficom  ihe  relief  she  accorded  £ran  her 
narrow  income  to  the  ruined  emigrants  at  St.  Gtermains. 

''  Madame,^'  said  one  of  the  sisters  of  Chaillot, ''  yon  put 
ns  in  mind  of  St.  Thomas  of  Yilleneuve,  who  disputed  wiUi 
his  shoemaker  about  the  price  of  his  dioes,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  gave  one  of  the  shoemaker's  dau^iters  three  hun- 
dred rials  to  enable  her  to  marry;  for  your  majesty  is  parsi* 
•monious  only  to  enable  you  to  be  munificent  in  your  diarities 
land  your  offerings  at  the  altar.''  The  queen  smiled,  and  ssid, 
to  turn  the  conversation,  "  I  certainly  have  no  disputes  about 
the  price  of  my  shoes,  but  I  would  fain  gd;  them  f(»r  as  litde 
isostas  I  can.    When  I  was  in  England,  I  dways  had  a  new 
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pair  efeiywed^;  IiienverliadiiMire  than  two  pair  of  new  shoes 
in  any  week.  I  had  a  new  pair  of  gloves  every  day^  nor 
could  I  do  with  less;  if  I  changed  them,  it  was  to  the 
ppofit  of  my  chambermaids.  Monaiear  de  Lauznn  cnoe  nsed 
some  exa^eration  in  q^eaking  to  the  king  [Louis  XIV.]  on 
the  snbject  of  my  penury^  when  he  said,  '  Sire,  she  has 
scarcely  shoes  to  her  feet  V  TbiB  was  going  a  little  too  far ; 
but  it  is  true,''  oontinned  she,  playfully,  "  that  they  have 
sewn  these  ribbons  for  the  second  time  on  my  fine  shoes.'' 
She  langhedy  and  showed  the  shoes  as  she  spoke,  adding^ 
"  th^  cost  me  ten  livres.  I  think  that  is  too  much  to  pay 
for  them,  but  tliey  will  not  charge  less  to  me.  That  is  the 
way  with  the  artisans.  My  mother  would  never  submit  to 
an  imposition.  She  was  both  generous  and  magnificent,  but 
she  did  not  like  to  be  diaiged  more  than  the  just  price  for 
any  thing.  When,  however,  she  had  reason  to  think  her 
trade^eople  had  been  moderate  in  their  chaqies,  she  would 
give  them,  ont  of  her  own  j^easore,  something  over  and 
above.''' 

The  poor  queen  had  cause,  at  this  time,  to  apprehend  that 
the  cancer  in  her  breast  was  going  to  break  out  again;  she 
was  also  troubled  with  difficuUy  of  breathing  and  general 
debihty.  Dr.  Wood,  whom  her  son  sent  to  see  her,  advised 
her  majesty  to  quit  ChaiUot,  because  be  said  the  air  was  too 
sharp  for  her;  and  he  strenuously  objected  to  the  &8ts  and 
perpetual  succesrion  of  devotional  ezerdses  practised  in  that 
house,  as  most  injuiioos  to  her.  The  abbess  and  sisteriiood 
were  displeased  at  the  En^ish  physician's  opinion,  intimated 
that  momiewr  Omde  had  better  attend  to  his  own  business 
and  begged  their  royal  guest  to  send  for  Beanlieu,  her  own 
surgeon,  to  prescribe  for  her.  Beanlieu  contradicted  all  Dr. 
Wood  had  said,  except  on  the  sutrject  of  fitting,  to  which  he 
was  always  opposed.  As  for  the  air  of  Giaillot,  ho  said  it  was 
nothing  so  keen  as  that  of  St.  Germains,  which  was  almost 
on  a  mountain,  and  recommended  her  majesty  to  remain 
where  she  was.  Maiy  Beatrice  said,  ''that  Chaillot  must  be 
a  healthy  place;  for  that  luxurious  pzincess^  Catherine  de 
>  Ditty  of  CSMttUot 
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Hedicis,  built  a  summer  palace  there  for  herself,  because  she 
considered  it  the  most  healthy  site  near  Paris/'' 

The  countess  of  Middleton  observing,  with  uneasiness,  that 
her  royal  mistress  was  sinking  into  ascetic  habits,  told  the 
nuns  one  day,  in  a  pet,  "  that  the  queen  spent  too  much  time 
in  prayer  at  Chaillot ;  that  it  was  killing  her,  and  if  the  king 
of  France  knew  the  sort  of  life  she  led  there,  he  would  come 
himself  and  take  her  away  from  them/'  Mary  Beatrice  coidd 
not  refrain  from  smiling  when  this  was  repeated  to  her  by  the 
offended  sisters.  "  I  do  not  think,''  said  she,  "  that  the  king 
of  France  will  trouble  himself  about  my  prayers,  or  that  he  is 
likely  to  interfere  with  my  stay  at  Chaillot.  My  ladies,  who 
like  better  to  be  at  St.  Germains,  speak  according  to  their 
own  tastes,  and  are  thinking  more  for  themselves  than  for  me, 
I  doubt,  in  wishing  to  return.  They  may  find  pleasure  in  it; 
but  for  me,  think  you  the  life  I  lead  at  St.  Oermains  can 
be  very  agreeable,  when  I  am  shut  up  alone  in  my  cabinet 
every  evening  after  supper  till  I  go  to  bed,  writing  three  or 
four  hours  ?  When  I  am  here,  I  write  in  the  morning,  whidi 
is  a  reUef  to  my  eyes ;  there,  all  my  time  is  spent  among  the 
miserable,  for  of  such  alone  is,  my  society  composed.  Here  I 
have,  at  least,  cheerful  company  after  my  meals ;  and  if  I 
have  a  moment  of  comfort  in  life,  it  is  here."'  She  might 
have  added,  it  is  my  city  of  refuge  from  the  importunities  and 
cares  with  which  I  am  beset  at  St.  Germains. 

It  was  again  a  year  of  scarcity,  almost  of  famine,  in  France, 
and  Mary  Beatrice  found  herself  reluctantly  compelled,  by  the 
necessities  of  her  own  people,  as  she  called  ,tbe  British  emigra- 
tion, to  withdraw  her  subscriptions  from  the  benevolent  in- 
stitutions in  Paris  to  which  she  had  hitherto  contributed,  feel- 
ing herself  bound  to  bestow  all  she  had  to  give  upon  those 
who  had  the  greatest  claims  on  her.'  One  day  an  ecclesiastic, 
who  came  from  St.  Germains  to  see  her,  told  her  that  ev^y 
one  there  was  starving,  on  account  of  the  deamess  of  provi- 
sions.   The  intelligence  made  her  very  sad.    "  She  could  not 

>  Buonaparte,  i<i«eems,  was  of  the  same  opmion  when  he  demolisbed  the 
^oonvcnt  with  the  intention  of  bnilding  a  nursery-palace  for  the  king  of  Konic 
on  the  spot.  'DiaryofanunofChaiUot.  »  IMd. 
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sleep  that  night/'  she  said,  '^  for  thinking  of  it ;  and  when  she 
slumhered  a  little  towards  morning,  she  awoke  with  a  sensa- 
tion, 89  if  her  heart  were  pierced  with  a  pointy  cross/'  It 
-was  at  this  distressing  period  that  the  old  bishop  of  Condone 
de  Matignan,  who  was  going  to  Marseilles,  came  to  solicit  the 
unfortunate  queen  to  send  an  offering  to  the  shrine  of  the 
immaculate  Virgin  there.  Nothing  could  be  more  unseason- 
able than  such  a  request.  Mary  Beatrice  replied  '^  that,  in 
truth,  she  had  nothing  to  send,''  and  was  sorely  vexed  by  his 
importunity.  She  told  the  community,  in  the  evening,  of  this 
vexatious  application,  and  the  impossibility  of  her  complying 
with  the  bishop's  request,  "  since  of  all  the  profusion  of  costly 
jeweb  she  once  possessed,  two  only  remained.  One  was  the 
little  ruby  ring  which  the  late  king,  her  dear  lord  and  husband, 
when  duke  of  York,  had  placed  on  her  finger  at  the  ratifica- 
tion of  their  nuptial  contract ;  the  other  was  her  coronation- 
ring,  set  with  a  &ir  large  ruby,  sole  relic  of  the  glories  of  the 
day  of  her  consecration  as  queen-consort  of  England,  and 
these  she  could  not  part  with.  The  small  diamond,"  added 
Maiy  Beatrice, ''  which,  according  to  the  customs  of  Italy,  I 
received  at  the  previous  matrimonial  ceremony  at  Modena 
from  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  I  have  sent  to  my  son,  with 
my  daughter's  hair,  for  which  he  had  asked  me."'  The  nuns 
endeavoured  to  comfort  her,  by  telling  her  "  that  when  her  son 
should  be  called  to  the  throne  of  England,  she  would  be  able  to 
make  offerings  worthy  of  herself  on  all  suitable  occasions." 
''On  the  subject  of  the  contributions  that  are  frequently  solicited 
of  me,"  said  the  queen,  "  I  find  myself  much  embarrassed ; 
for  it  appears  unsuitable  in  me  to  give  little,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  ever  to  give  much,  all  I  have  belonging  rather  to 
the  poor  than  to  myself."*  Wisely  and  well  did  the  rojral 
widow  decide,  in  applying  her  mite  to  the  relief  of  Ood's  des- 
titute creatures,  rather  than  gratifying  her  pride  by  adding  to 
the  decorations  of  a  shrine.  Yet,  such  is  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  the  force  of  early  impressions,  and  the  manner 
in  which  even  the  strongest-minded  persons  are  biassed  by 
the  opinions  of  the  world,  she  was  deeply  mortified  at  being 
iDiaiy  of  ammorChaiUot  'Ibid. 
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unable  to  send  the  gift  that  was  expected  of  her  by  the 
oU  bishop.  She  at  last  expressed  her  regret  that  she  had 
given  her  las(  diamond  to  her  scm,  instead  of  adding  it  to  the 
ooTonal  of  the  Y ii^in  of  Marseilles.  "  Madam/'  rqilied  the 
nnns^  ''  the  use  you  made  of  the  diamond^  in  sending  it  to 
yonr  son^  was  perfectly  lawful,  and  these  are  times  when 
saints  themselyes  would  sell  the  very  oniaments  of  the  ahar 
to  afford  succour  to  the  poor/'  ^ 

Mary  Beatrice  was  much  entreated  to  assist  at  the  twofold 
nuptials,  of  the  prince  de  Conti  and  mademoisdle  de  Bourbon^ 
and  the  duke  de  Bourbon  with  mademoiselle  de  Ccmti,  br 
which  a  long  feud  between  those  illustrious  houses  would  be 
reconciled.  She  excused  herself,  on  account  of  her  ill.health 
and  great  afflictions,  when  the  princess-dowager  of  Conti 
came  in  person  to  inyite  her.  Then  the  duke  de  Jjamnm  cune 
£rom  Louis  XIV.,  to  request  her  presence  at  Versailles  on 
that  occasion;  and  she  declined,  for  the  same  reasons  she  had 
given  to  madame  Conti.  The  duke  de  Lauzun  took  the 
liberty  of  a  tried  and  sincere  friend  to  urge  her  to  accept  the 
inritation,  telling  her  "  it  was  necessary  that  she  should 
appear  at  Versailles  on  that  occarion,  lest  the  Bnglisb  ambas- 
sador should  report  her  as  wholly  neglected  and  fisgotten 
since  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  would  prgudice  the  cause 
of  her  son  in  England.''  The  royal  widow  replied  '*  that  he 
had  reason  on  his  side;  but,  for  her  part^  wasted  as  she  was 
with  a  mortal  malady  and  crushed  with  sorrow,  she  could  not 
think  of  casting  a  gloom  orer  the  joy  of  others  at  a  bridal 
festival  by  her  tears,  which,  perhaps,  die  might  be  unable  to 
restrain;  die  therefore  prayed  him  to  make  her  apologies, 
and  to  plead  her  wasted  form  and  depressed  spirits,  and 
her  utter  unfitness  to  appear  on  that  occasion.'^'  Lauzun  re- 
presented at  Versailles  the  sickness  and  grief  of  the  queen, 
and  madame  Maintenon,  to  whom  her  majesty  wrote  to  beg 
her  to  make  her  excuses  to  the  king  of  France,  replied  in  a 
consolatory  tone  of  kindness,  expressmg  the  r^rets  of  the 
king  and  his  young  relatives  at  her  absence,  and  requesting 
her  to  pray  for  the  happiness  of  the  bridal  party.    Madame 

>  Biftiy  of  Chaillot.  >  Ibid. 
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de  Maintenoii  added,  "that  she  hoped  to  ocmie  to  ChaiUot  oa 
the  following  Monday  to  see  her  majesty,  bat  in  the  mean 
time  she  oonld  not  help  infonning  her,  that  ahe  had  learned 
that  many  of  the  English  were  pasaing  over  from  London  to 
Calaia  on  pnrpoee,  aa  it  was  whispered,  to  come  to  Ghaillot  to 
pay  their  respects  to  her  majesty,  and  to  paas  on  to  Barr  to 
see  her  son/'  This  flattering  news  waa  a  cordial  to  the  mother 
of  him,  whom  hia  visionary  partisana  in  England  fondly  called 
'^  the  king  over  the  water/'  The  peace  of  Utrecht  had, 
indeed,  driven  him  from  the  French  dominiona,  and  limited 
his  title  there  to  the  simple  style  of  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George;  but  would  afford  ready  meana  of  oommunicatioii 
between  him  and  those  ardent  firiends  who  had  sworn  fealty 
to  him  in  their  hearts,  and  were  ready,  like  the  old  cavaliera 
who  had  fought  for  hia  grandfather  and  hia  undo,  to  peril  life 
and  limb  for  hia  sake.  He  waa  remembered  in  England,  and 
ahe,  hia  mother,  waa  not  foi^tten  in  the  land  of  which  ahe 
still  called  herself  the  queen,  though  four-and-twenty  years 
had  passed  away  since  she  had  left  its  ahorea  on  a  stormy 
winter's  night,  with  that  son.  Heaven's  dearest  but  most  fatal 
gift  to  her,  then  a  sleeping  in&nt  in  her  arma.  Now  he  had 
been  driven  from  her,  and  for  hia  sake  she  kept*  her  court  in 
widowed  loneliness  at  St.  Oermains  aa  a  centre  and  rallying 
pdnt  foir  hia  friends,  and  strolled  with  the  sharp  and  deadly 
malady  that  waa  sipping  her  existence. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  July  1718,  a  &t  English 
merchant,  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  whom  the  wor« 
thy  sister  of  Chaillot,in  her  simpUcilyof  heart,  calls  ''a  /rem* 
Neur  or  cocguere  by  profession,"  came  to  the  convent  and 
craved  an  audience  of  the  widow  of  his  late  sovereign  James  11. 
Mary  Beatrice;,  who  was  always  accessble  to  the  English, 
admitted  him  without  any  hesitation.  Before  he  entered  her 
presence,  the  quaker  gave  his  hat  to  a  footman,  and  thus  dis- 
creetly avdded  compromising  his  principles  by  taking  it  off, 
or  appearing  to  treat  the  fallen  queen  with  disrespect  by 
wearing  it  before  her.^  As  soon  as  he  saw  her  majesty,  he 
said  to  her,  ''Art  thou  the  queen  of  England?"  She  answered 
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in  the  iEi£Srmatiye.  "Well,  then/'  said  he,  ''  I  am  come  to  tdl 
thee  that  thy  son  will  return  to  England.  I  am  now  gmng 
to  Barr  on  purpose  to  tell  him  so/' — *^  But  how  know  joa 
this?''  demanded  the  queen.  ''By  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit/'  replied  the  quaker,  showing  her  a  thick  pamphlet 
of  his  visions,  printed  in  London.  "  When  wiU  the  event  of 
which  yon  tell  me  come  to  pass  ?"  inquired  her  majesty.  The 
quaker  would  not  commit  himself  by  naming  any  precise  time 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  visions,  but  said,  ''if  he  had  not 
been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  predictions,  he  would 
never  have  put  himself  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a 
journey  from  London  to  Barr."  The  queen  laughed  heartily 
when  she  related  the  particulars  of  this  interview  to  her 
friends.  The  holy  sisters  of  Chaillot,  not  considering  that 
three  clever  pinches  would  have  tittnsformed  the  quaker's 
broad-brimmed  beaver  into  the  orthodox  codded  hat  of  an 
abb^  of  their  own  church,  regarded  a  Jacobite  in  drab  as  a 
very  formidable  personage ;  they  protested  "that  he  ought  to 
be  shut  up  and  treated  as  a  lunatic,  and  were  sure  he  intoided 
to  make  some  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king."  The  reply 
of  Maiy  Beatrice  proved  that  she  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  tenets  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  entertained  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  their  practice.  "  My  son  has  no  cause  tat 
alarm/'  said  she ;  "these  poor  people  are  not  wicked.  Thejr 
loved  the  late  king  very  much,  and  they  are  so  highly 
esteemed  in  England  for  their  probity,  that  they  are  exonpted 
from  the  oaths  which  others  are  compelled  to  take.  They 
never  overreach  others  in  their  merchandise,  and  they  have 
adopted  for  their  maxim  the  words  of  our  Lord,  when  he  bids 
us  be  meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  yet  they  are  not  baptized.^ 
.  ^.  .  .  .  Ldl  England  all  sorts  of  religions  are  pennitted,"  pur- 
sued the  queen.  "  The  late  king  said,  '  all  these  varying  sects 
had  had  one  poiat  of  negative  union,  which  was  to  oppose 
the  authority  of  the  pope.'  My  lord  was  convinced  that  he 
ought  not  to  do  violence  to  the  conscience  of  any  one  on  the 
subject  of  religion ;  they  have  been  persuaded  in  England, 
nevertheless,  that  he  had  made  a  league  with  the  king  of 
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Fnmoe  to  force  them  to  adopt  his  religioxL  Yet^  when  that 
king  droye  oat  the  Hngnenots^  they  were  given  a  refiige  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Holland,  where  they  rendered  ns  odions, 
as  was  seen  abont  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  long,  my  son, 
when  they  oonjnred  up  fiedse  reports  against  ns/^  continned 
she,  in  the  bittemeas  of  ber  heart, — impoting  to  the  harmless 
refugees,  whom  James  had  sheltered  firom  the  persecutions  of 
his  more  bigoted  neighbour,  the  calumnies  with  which  his 
nearest  and  dearest  ties  of  kindred  had  endeavoured  to  stig- 
matize the  birth  of  the  unfortunate  prince  of  Wales.'  "  Me 
have  they  accused  of  things  of  which  I  never  thought,''  pur- 
sued the  fidlen  qneen,  ''as  if  I  had  been  as  great  a  deceiver 
as  themselves ;  they  have  attributed  to  me  crimes  of  which  I 
am  assuredly  incapable,-H>f  imposing  a  qiurious  child,  and 
committing  perjuries.  Others,  who  love  me,  have  imputed  to 
me  virtues  which  I  do  not  possess;  but  God  will  be.  my 
judge/'  The  nuns  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  by  saying, 
"  thqr  hoped  she  would  see  thdr  religion  flourish  when  her 
son  returned  in  triumph  to  take  possession  of  his  throne." 
**  Should  my  son  return,"  said  the  queen,  "  you  will  not  see 
any  alteration  in  the  established  rehgion :  the  utmost  that  he 
can  do  will  be  to  shield  the  Catholics  from  persecution.  He 
will  be  too  prudent  to  attempt  innovations."' 

Meantime,  this  beloved  object  of  her  maternal  hopes  and 
fears  had  he&i  ordered  to  drink  the  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
but  the  princes  of  Germany  would  not  grant  him  passports. 
He  wrote  a  few  days  after  to  the  queen,  and  told  her  ''he 
had  seen  his  enthusiastic  quaker  liegeman,  who  had  related 

'  Hint  the  widow  of  Jamei  11.  Ittd  been  gWen  tbb  eRomoos  impteMlon  of 
the  PnteeUmt  emigmtioa  hj  the  portieB  who  penecated  end  drove  them  oat  of 
Fnmoe,  is  not  wonderAil;  but  it  ib  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  one  noble  excep- 
tioii,  at  leait,  aaong  that  emSgmtioii,  from  the  charge  of  ingratitnde  to  the  mi- 
fottonate  prince  who  had  leoeivedy  dieriahed,and  mpported  them  in  their  diiticw. 
Peter  AHix,  one  of  the  mont  learned  of  the  Ptototant  divines,  was  forced,  in 
1685,  to  flee  from  the  cruelty  of  the  king  of  France ;  and  retiring  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Janice  IL»  he  met  with  the  kindeBt  reception  from  him.  ABix  ahowed 
his  gratitude,  fay  writing,  in  Enghsh,  a  book  in  defence  of  Christianity,  which  he 
dedicated  to  James  11^  in  which  he  warmly  admowledged  his  obligations  to 
him,  and  gratefolly  thanked  him  Ibr  his  kind  behsEvioar  to  the  distressed  refbgees 
in  genenL  It  i^pears  that  this  book  was  paUisbed  after  the  mislbrtanea  of  his 
Wciactor,  ibr  Peter  had  to  learn  the  English  language  before  he  wrote  it — 
Biograplua  Sbnty  from  Ant  ii-Wood,  Oxonienns.  '  Diary  of  Chmllot 
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to  him  his  Tkionfl^  and  oooUy  added,  'I  am  not^  periiapa^  so 
great  a  prophet  as  Daniel,  but  I  am  as  true  a  one.'''  The 
prince  said  '^  he  had  laughed  much  at  the  absnrditiea  of  this 
person,  and  that  it  mnst  have  appeared  strange  to  him  that 
he  did  not  receive  any  present;  '<  but,'^  added  he, ''  I  am  not 
rich  enough  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  suitable  gifts : 
all  I  had  to  bestow  on  him  were  some  medals.  I  do  not 
knre  either  prophets,  or  readers  of  horoscopes.''  Thia  trait  of 
sound  sense  the  prince  derived  finom  his  royal  mother,  whose 
mind  revolted  from  every  thing  of  the  sort.  The  same  even* 
]ng>  after  she  had  read  her  son's  letter,  Mary  Beatrice  said 
''that  she  neither  liked  revelations  nor  ecstasies."  Madame 
Molza,  on  this,  spoke  of  an  ItaUan  lady^ '*  the  mother  of  fiither 
Seignery^  who  had  lately  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  who 
often  fell  into  a  trance,  in  which  she  remained  until  she  was 
roused  by  the  voice  of  her  confessor,"  adding,  ''that  her 
majesty's  mother,  the  duchess  of  Modena,  waa  delighted  to 
see  her." — ^"It  is  true,"  replied  the  queen,  ''that  my  late 
mother  took  delight  in  seeing  marvels  and  mysteries;  bu^ 
for  my  part,  I  cannot  endure  them,  and  always  avoid  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  them."^ 

On  the  18th  of  July,  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  ducheas^owager 
of  Orleans,  came  with  her  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Orleans^ 
to  cheer  the  royal  reduse  with  a  fineudly  visit.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  kindness  and  good*nature  in  Elizabeth  Charlotte 
notwithstanding  the  vulgarity  of  her  person  and  manners. 
She  had  a  sincere  respect  for  the  virtues  and  noble  qualities 
of  the  widowed  queen  of  James  II.,  and  although  she  was  so 
nearly  related  to  the  parliamentary  heir  of  the  British  crown, 
the  dector  of  Hanover,  she  ezprMsed  a  lively  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  unfortunate  chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  when 
speaking  of  him  to  his  mother,  always  gave  him  the  title  of  the 
king  of  England.  Both  she  and  her  daughter-in-law  told  the 
queen  again  how  much  affection  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Lorraine  expressed  for  him,  and  how  greatly  they  delighted  in 
his  company.  The  queen  listened  some  time  to  them  be&ire 
she  could  command  utterance ;  at  last  she  said,  "  The  duke 
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of  Lorraine  has  oompaflsion  on  my  son;  he  has  had,  from  his 
own  experience,  but  too  much  leaaon  to  feel  for  tiiose  who 
are  deprived  of  their  rank  and  poaaessicHis/'  The  following 
animated  song  was  composed  at  this  period,  and  snng  at  the 
secret  meetings  of  the  convivial  Jacobite  gentry,  in  aUnaion 
to  the  friendship  experienced  by  the  son  of  Mary  Beatrice 
firom  the  court  of  Lorraine.  All  these  poetical  lyrics  found 
their  way  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  though  we  presume  not 
to  insinuate  that  they  wore  ever  hummed  by  the  holy  sisters 
at  the  hour  of  reoreation: — 

SOKO. 

•Bring  in  ibe  bowl.  I  ni  toMt  yoa  A  httlth. 
To  one  that  has  neitlier  land  nor  wealth  ; 
The  bonniest  kd  that  e'er  yon  nw. 
Is  over  the  liilli  and  ftrawa',— 
Oyer  the  hiUa  and  over  the  dales, 
Ko  lasting  peace  till  he  prevails; 
PoU  np^  my  lads*  with  a  load  hnna» 
A  health  to  him  that 's  ihr  awa'! 

By  France^  by  Borne,  likewise  by  Spaii^ 
By  all  forsook  bat  duke  Lomune ; 
Tile  next  remove  i^peart  mort  plain, . 
Will  be  to  faring  hhn  back  again. 
The  bonniest  lad  that  e'er  you  saw. 
Is  over  the  luBs  and  far  awa*. 

He  knew  no  ham,  lie  knew  no  gnilt^ 
No  laws  had  hnk»f  no  blood  had  spilt; 
If  rognes  his  father  did  betray. 
What's  that  to  him  that's  ihr  away f 
Over  the  hills  and  fu  awa*,— 
Beyond  these  lulls  and  ftr  awa' ; 
Tb»  wind  may  change  and  ftirly  blaw. 
And  blow  him  back  that's  bk>wn  awa*.** 

The  feverish  hopes  which  the  inspirations  of  poetry  and 
romance  continued  to  feed  in  the  bosom  of  the  mother  of  the 
unfortunate  cheyalier  de  St.  Gteorge,  doomed  her  to  many  a 
pang,  which  might  otherwise  hare  been  spared. 

Mary  Beatrice  received  so  many  visits  one  day  during  her 
abode  at  Chaillot^  that  she  was  gieatly  &tigued,  and  said  she 
would  see  no  one  else ;  but,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
monsieur  de  Torcy  arrived.  As  he  was  the  prime-minister  of 
France,  he  was,  of  course,  admitted :  the  interview  was  strictly 
>  Quoted  by  nr  Henry  ElKs,  from  the  Harleiaa  MisoeOany. 
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private.  On  taking  bis  leave  of  the  royal  widow;  he  flaid, 
^' Her  virtues  were  admirable,  but  ber  misfortnnes  were  veiy 
great.  The  king,  her  son,  might  be  restored,  bat  it  would 
not  be  ydt"  At  sapper,  the  qaeen,  which  was  onnsnal,  was 
flashed  and  agitated ;  the  nans  took  the  liberty  of  saying  to 
her,  they  feared  M.  de  Torcy  bad  broaght  her  bad  news.  *^  It 
is  nothing  more  than  I  already  knew,''  replied  the  qaeen« 
**  God  be  blessed  for  all :  his  holy  will  be  done  V  She  ate 
little  at  sapper,  and  went  to  prayers  without  saying  what 
afllicted  her.  She  had  a  restless  nighty  and  the  next  day  she 
was  very  much  depressed.  They  urged  her  to  take  her  diooo- 
late,  and  at  last,  to  silence  the  importunities  of  her  ladies, 
she  did.  The  same  morning  she  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Dicconson,  the  treasurer  of  her  household,  to  show  her  that 
he  could  not  send  her  any  mon^.  This  seemed  to  aug- 
ment her  trouble ;  however,  she  performed  all  her  devotional 
exercises  as  usual,  but  was  so  weak  and  exhausted,  that  she 
could  not  descend  the  stairs  without  extreme  difficulty.  The 
nuns  entreated  her  to  declare  the  cause  of  her  affliction.  She 
confessed  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  sleep.  '^  Madame,^ 
said  they,  ''it  must  be  something  that  your  majesty  has 
heard  from  monsieur  de  Torcy  which  has  distressed  you  so 
much.  The  heart  of  that  minister  must  be  veiy  luurd  and 
pitiless."— "  It  is  no  feult  of  M.  de  Torcy,''  replied  the 
queen.  "  He  has  a  very  good  heart,  and  has  always  treated 
us  well."' 

The  following  evening  she  revealed  the  cause  of  her  vexa- 
tion to  the  community.  When  she  sent  the  London  Gaaette 
to  her  confessor,  she  said  that  "  She  had  seen  in  it,  that  both 
houses  of  parliament  had  united  in  demanding  of  the  princess 
of  Denmark  [queen  Anne]  '  not  to  pennit  the  Pretender ' — it 
is  thus,"  said  Maiy  Beatrice,  ''they  call  the  king — 'to  be  so 
near  their  shores ;'  and  the  princess  had  replied,  '  that  she 
had  already  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine^ 
and  would  ^ain,  which  might  perhaps  induce  him  to  send  him 
out  of  his  dominions ;  but  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  force  him 
to  do  so,  as  he  was  too  &r  from  the  sea  to  fear  the  fleets  of 
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lEDgland/"  It  was  insixiiiatedj  that  the  duke  of  Lorraine 
would  not  have  dared  to  receive  the  prince  without  the  con. 
sent  of  Anne,  and  that  he  was  waiting  there  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  change  of  popular  feeling.  ''  We  are/'  continued 
the  exiled  queen,  '^in  the  hands  of  Qoi;  why,  then,  should 
we  be  cast  down?  I  confess  that  this  news  disturbed  me 
very  much  yesterday ;  so  much  so,  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
vpeak  on  the  subject.  I  said  to  myself,  why  should  I  a£9ict 
these  poor  gurls  who  are  about  me  ?  I  ought  to  keep  my 
trouble  to  myself,  but  seeing  the  news  has  been  made  pubKc, 
I  can  no  longer  hide  it/'^ 

Phrenologists  would  say,  after  looking  at  the  contour  of 
this  queen's  lofty  and  somewhat  elongated  head,  that  the 
organs  of  caution  and  secretiveness  were  wholly  absent.  Her 
conduct  through  life  proves  that  she  was  deficient  in  those 
fiiculties.  She  told  eveiy  thing  that  befell  her.  She  might 
have  said,  with  the  Psalmist,  "  I  kept  silence,  but  it  was  pain 
and  weariness  to  me;  at  last  the  fire  kindled,  and  I  spake.'' 
It  was  generally  at  the  hour  of  the  evening  recreation,  when 
the  rigid  rule  of  conventual  discipline  was  relaxed,  and  the 
sisters  of  Chaillot  were  permitted  to  converse  or  listen  to  dis- 
course not  strictly  confined  to  religions  subjects,  that  their 
royal  guest  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  by  discussing  with  the 
sympathizing  circle  her  hopes  and  fears  on  the  subject  of  her 
son,  or  adverted  to  the  trials  of  her  past  life,  and  the  consola- 
tion she  derived  from  religion,  with  impassioned  eloquence. 
The  promises  of  God  in  the  Psalms,  that  he  would  protect 
.  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  were  firequently  mentioned  by  her. 
One  day  the  duke  of  Berwick  came  to  visit  her,  and  bring 
her  English  news.  In  the  evening,  she  told  the  community 
"that  both  houses  of  parliament  had  moved  an  address  to 
queen  Anne,  that  she  should  write  to  the  allies  not  to  suffer 
the  Pretender  to  be  so  near  to  England.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate,  an  old  gentleman  eighty  years  of  age,  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons,  exdaimed,  'Take  care  of  what  yon 
do.  I  was  a  young  man  in  the  time  when  Cromwell,  in  like 
manner^  urged  the  neighbouring  states  to  drive  away  him, 
^IXHyorCbiiDot 
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whom  they  then  only  called  Charles  StaarL'  This  bold  hmt 
gave  a  turn  to  the  tone  of  the  debate,  which  then  became 
sufficiently  animated,  and  it  was  found  that  '  the  pretender/ 
as  they  odled  her  son,  had  a  strong  party  to  speak  for  him 
even  in  that  house/'^  The  nuns  told  dieir  royal  fiiend^  '*  that 
they  hoped  this  good  news  would  reach  the  king,  her  son, 
before  he  heard  of  the  endeavour  to  deprive  him  of  his  refugie 
with  the  duke  of  Lorraine/' — "  My  son  is  not  easily  moved 
by  these  sort  of  things/'  she  rephed;  ''he  cares  little  about 
the  agitation  that  is  excited  against  him/'  The  prince  was 
not  quite  so  stoical  in  this  respect.  His  vaki-de^hamire, 
St.  Paul,  who  had  been  delayed  on  his  journey,  brought  him 
the  inteUigenoe  of  the  vote  of  the  British  parliament  cm  St. 
JamesVday.  He  wrote  to  his  mother,  "  that  he  had  reodved 
a  fine  bouquet,  but,  through  Qod's  grace,  he  had  not  been 
much  disturbed  by  it/^  Mary  Beatrice  observed,  in  reply, 
"  that  he  had  one  subject  of  consolation, — ^that  the  Lord  had 
dealt  with  him  as  with  those  he  loved,  for  such  had  their 
trials  in  tins  life."' 

A  httle  variation  in  the  monotony  of  the  convent  was 
caused  by  the  arrival  of  an  artist  named  Gobert,  with  a  por- 
trait of  die  chevalier  de  St.  George,  which  he  had  been  paint- 
ing for  the  queen  at  fiarr.  Her  majesty  was  much  pleased 
with  it,  but  her  ladies  and  the  nuns  did  not  think  it  quite 
handsome  enough  to  be  considered  a  successful  likeness.  The 
chevalier  de  St.  George  had  frequently  asked  his  mother  to 
give  him  her  portrait  in  her  widow's  dress,  and  hitherto  in 
vain.  A  spice  of  feminine  weakness  lingered  in  her  heart. 
Aware  how  strangely  chained  she  was  by  time,  sickness,  and 
sorrow  since  the  days  when  Lely  painted  York's  lovely 
duchess  among  the  dark-eyed  beauties  of  Charles  II.'s  oonrt^ 
she  refused  to  allow  her  likeness  to  be  taken  in  the  dedine 
of  life.  She  playfully  explained  her  reluctance  to  sit  again, 
by  saying,  "  that  cardinal  Bellarmin  had  refused  his  portiait 
to  his  firiends,  because  an  old  man  was  too  ugly  fiur  a  pc- 
ture."'  But  when  her  son  wrote  to  her  firom  Bair  to  repeat 
his  request,  she  said,  ''she  could  not  refuse  him  any  thing 
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that  ixaght  be  a  solace  to  him  dnxing  ihdr  s^aration;  and 
as  it  would  be  more  conveiiient  for  her  to  have  it  done  at 
Chaillot  tHan  at  St.  Oermains,  she  would  send  for  Gobert, 
the  same  artist  who  had  painted  his  portrait,  and  sit  to  him/' 
The  abbess  and  nnns  then  joined  in  petitioning  her  to  aUow 
a  copy  to  be  made  for  them,  but  on  this  die  at  first  put  a 
decided  negative.  Oobert  came  the  next  day  to  begin  the 
pctorey  bat  it  was  not  without  great  difSculty  that  sl^  could 
be  persuaded,  even  then,  to  let  him  take  the  outline  of  her 
head  and  the  dimensions  for  that  which  was  to  be  placed  in 
the  tribune  with  those  of  her  daughter  and  her  son.  At 
last  she  said,  ''she  would  be  painted  in  the  character  and 
costume  of  that  royal  British  saint,  the  empress  Helena  show- 
ing  the  cross,  and  that  she  would  have  her  son  painted  as 
Edward  the  Confessor,''  drawing  in  her  own  mind  a  flattering 
inforenoe  for  her  son,  ftoat  the  resemblance  between  his  pre- 
sent lot  and  the  early  histoiy  of  that  once  expatriated  prince 
of  the  elder  royal  lioe  of  Eng^d,  and  fondly  ima^ning  that 
the  chevalier  would  one  day  be  called^  like  fabn,  to  the  throne 
of  Alfred.  Mary  Beatrice  said,  ''the  late  princess  her 
daughter  should  abo  be  painted  as  a  royal  English  saint/' 
A  blank  is  left  in  tiie  MS.  for  the  name,  but,  in  all  proba^ 
bilHy,  Maipoet  Atheling,  queen  of  Scotland,  was  the  person 
intended.  Her  son  wrote  to  bq;  her  to  let  him  have  two  copies 
of  her  portrait;  one  for  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lorraine;, 
and  another  for  the  princess  of  Yaudemonte,  who  had  been 
very  kind  to  him.  He  called  the  princess  of  Vandemonte  "an 
amiaUe  sainV^  and  said,  "that  his  greatest  comfort  was  talk- 
ing with  her  of  his  mother,  and  the  late  princess  his  sister.^ 
Mary  Beatrice  was  veiy  pervene  about  her  portrait,  childishly 
ao;  for  she  ought  not  to  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  to 
oblige  the  friends  who  had  given  that  asylum  to  her  son 
which  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  unable  to  bestow. 
Such,  however,  are  the  weaknesses  of  human  vanity.  She 
wrote  to  her.  son,  "that  she  had  already  refused  her  portrait 
to  the  community  of  CSudllot;  and  what  she  denied  to  them^ 
she  would  not  grant  to  others."  To  this  the  chevalier  re^ 
plied,  "  that  he  thought  it  was  veiy  hard  for  her  to  den'^ 
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such  a  trifle  to  the  good  nuns,  and  that  she  ought  to  oblige 
them^  and  his  finends  at  the  court  of  Lorraine  as  ireD."^ 
She  then  reluctantly  conceded  the  point. 

When  the  painter  canxe  the  next  time,  the  queen  was  at 
her  toilette,  and  before  she  was  ready  to  take  her  sitting,  the 
duchess  of  Orleans  came  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  remained 
with  her  till  dinner  time.  She  told  her  majesty,  *^  that  she 
thought  her  looking  ill, — much  altered  for  l^e  worse  in  i^ 
pearance.''  This  remark  did  not  decrease  the  poor  queen's 
reluctance  to  go  through  the  business  of  sitting  for  her  por- 
trait. She  took  her  dinner  at  half-past  one,  and  appeared 
much  £Eitigned  and  out  of  spirits,  saying,  ''  she  was  very  sony 
she  had  consented  to  have  her  portrait  taken/'  yet,  when  ate 
found  Grobert  was  waiting,  her  natural  kindness  of  heart  caused 
her  to  receive  him  very  graciously.  She  allowed  him  to 
place  her  in  her  fauieuU  in  the  proper  attitude,  and  gave  him 
a  long  sitting.  In  the  evening,  her  majesty,  witii  three  of 
her  ladies,  went  to  take  the  air  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
They  all  set  off  in  the  queen^s  coach,  but  the  lady  Middleton 
and  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  were  1^  in  possessian  of  that 
vehicle,  while  the  queen  walked  on  with  madame  Molza^  and 
they  took  a  solitary  ramble  for  three  hours  in  the  forest 
glades  together.  She  returned  refreshed,  and  in  better 
spirits,  from  this  Uttle  excursion.*  On  another  .oocasioD, 
when  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  ladies  .had  been  taking  an  ts* 
cognita  walk  in  the  Bois  de  Boulc^e,  when  they  came  to  the 
ferry,  her  majesty  had  a  great  wish  to  cross,  the  river  in  the 
ferry-boat ;  but  her  ladies  being  afraid,  they  all  crossed  the 
Pont-Boyal,  and  returned  through  the  &uxbourg  of  St.  Ger- 
mains.  There  the  queen  betrayed  herself  by  saluting  the 
totarUre  of  the  convent  of  the  Visitation  in  that  quarter,  who, 
although  she  was  on  foot,  could  not  hdp  recognising  her,  even 
if  her  coach  had  not  been  following,  her  .person  being  well 
known  to  all  the  religieuses  of  Paris.  .  Mary  Beatrice,  on  her 
return  to  ChaiUot,  was  very  merry,  and  related,  all  the  little 
adventures  of  her  ramble  to  the  community.  Her  majesty 
walked  as  fieur  as  Longchamps  on  one  of  these  incogmia  ex- 
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peditioDs,  and  visited^  by  way  of  recreatioiii  a  religious  house 
there.  The  abbess  offered  her  a  collation^  which  she  declined, 
but  partook  of  some  macaroons  and  firuit,  which  were  handed 
about  in  baskets.  Mary  Beatrice  attended  the  vespers  in 
their  chapel,  and  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  beautiful 
sin^g,  led  by  the  abbess,  whose  voice  was  one  of  the  finest 
in  France,  that  she  remained  for  the  last  evening  services. 
This  made  her  and  her  ladies  so  late  in  their  return,  that  the 
gates  of  St.  Marie  de  Chaillot  were  closed  for  the  night,  and 
the  royal  devotee  and  her  noble  attendants  might  have  had 
some  trouble  in  gaining  admittance,  if  p&re  Oaillar  had  not, 
by  a  lucky  chance,  passed,  and  found  them  waiting  outside.^ 

The  poor  queen  being  without  money  at  this  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unprincipled  delays  on  the  part  of  Desmarets  in 
the  payment  of  her  pension,  was  greatly  troubled  to  meet  the 
trifling  current  expenses  even  of  her  present  economical  way 
of  life.  Her  coach  and  horses  caused  her  some  uneasiness, 
for  the  person  at  whose  mews  she  had  been  accustomed  to  keep 
them  sent  word,  "  that  he  could  not  engage  for  their  safety. 
Every  one  was  starving  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  he  was 
afraid  they  would  be  stolen  firom  his  place.''  The  coachman 
told  her  majesty,  ''he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  keep 
the  coach,  at  any  rate,  in  the  convent  court,  where  it  would 
be  locked  up  within  double  doors/'  but  this  also  involved  a 
difficulty,  for  there  was  no  covered  place  to  put  it  under,  and 
if  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  would  soon  fall  to  pieces.'  These 
petty  cares  of  every  day  occurrence,  about  matters  to  which 
the  attention  of  persons  of  royal  birth  is  never  directed,  were 
very  harasdi^  to  her.  "  There  were  times,"  she  would  say, 
''  when  she  felt  so  cast  down,  that  the  weight  of  a  straw,  in 
addition  to  her  other  troubles,  appeared  a  burden,  and  she 
dreaded  every  thing." 

Our  Chaillot  diaiy  records,  that  on  the  6th  of  August  a 
Protestant  gentleman,  whose  name,  from  the  way  it  is  written 
there,  it  is  impossible  to  decipher,  came  to  take  leave  of  the 
queen  before  he  returned  to  England,  ha\ing  obtained  the 
leave  of  her  son,  whom  he  caQed  his  royal  master,  so  to  do. 
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He  was  one  of  the  St.  Germain  Protestants  who  had  attended 
that  prince  to  Lorraine,  and  he  told  the  queen  that  he,  and 
all  of  his  religion,  had  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  libenditj 
of  their  treatment.  The  chevalier  had  taken  a  Protestant 
chaplain,  a  regularly  ordained  minister  of  the  church  of  fing- 
land,  with  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  followers  of  the  reformed 
religion,  the  earl  of  Middleton  being  the  only  Boman-catholic 
in  his  retinue.* 

On  the  12th  of  August  Mary  Beatrice  dined  early,  tliat 
she  might  give  Gobert  the  final  sitting  for  her  portrait.  She 
told  him  that  he  was  on  no  account  to  make  any  copies  of  it, 
which  he  confessed  that  many  persons  had  been  desirous 
of  obtaining  of  him.^  The  princess  de  Condd,  who  always 
treated  Mary  Beatrice  with  scrupulous  attention,  came  to 
visit  her  in  the  convent  that  afternoon,  and  told  her,  ''that 
she  had  sent  a  gentleman  to  Bair  purposely  to  annoonoe  the 
recent  marriages  of  her  children  to  her  majesty's  son ;  but 
lord  Middleton  had  warned  her  envoy  that  he  must  not 
address  him  by  the  title  of  majesty,  as  his  mcognUo  was  very 
strict,  and  this  had  disconcerted  the  gentleman  so  much,  that 
he  did  not  know  what  to  say.  However,  the  prince  had  soon 
put  him  at  his  ease  by  the  frankness  of  his  reception,  and  had 
made  him  sit  down  to  dinner  with  him.'' — ''It  is  thus,'' 
sighed  the  widow  of  James  II.,  ''  that  we  have  to  play  the 
parts  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  comedy,  or  rathor,  I  slionld 
say,  of  tragedy." ' 

The  princess  of  Cond^  entreated  her  majesty  to  come  and 
see  her  in  her  newly-built  palace,  the  Petit  Luxembourg, 
which  she  had  fitted  up  with  extraordinary  taste  and  magnifi- 
cence. The  queen's  ladies,  who  were,  of  course,  eager  to 
scape  for  one  day  of  pleasure  from  the  weary  monotony  <^  the 
ife  they  had  led  at  Chaillot,  prevailed  on  their  royal  mistress 
to  accept  the  princess's  invitation ;  and  the  following  Wednes- 
day being  the  day  appointed,  Mary  Beatrice  w^t,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  death  of  her  daughter,  to  F^uis  in  her  old 
state  coach,  with  the  arms  and  royal  Hveries  of  a  queen  of 
England/     She  and  her  ladies  set  out  from  Chaillot  at  tiuee 
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o'clock,  escorted  by  count  Molsea,  who  appears  to  have  per- 
formed the  duties  of  vice-chamberlain  since  the  death  of  old 
Bobert  Strickland.  When  her  majesty  arriyed  at  the  Petit 
liuxembourg,  mademoiselle  de  Clermont,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  C!ond4  came  to  receive  and  welcome  her  as  she  descended 
fixnn  her  coach,  and  conducted  her  into  the  apartment  of 
madame  la  princesse/  who  was  on  her  bed.  Mary  Beatrice 
begged  her  not  to  disturb  herself  by  rising  on  her  account ; 
but  the  princess  insisted  on  doing  the  honours  of  her  palace 
to  her  illustrious  guest.  The  princess's  chamber  being  in  the 
highest  suite  of  apartments,  she  requested  her  majesty  to 
avoid  the  fatigue  of  going  down  so  many  stairs  by  descending 
in  her  machine — ^a  light  fauteuil,  which,  by  means  of  a  puUqr 
and  end,  would  lower  her,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 
from  the  top  of  the  house  into  the  garden.  Mary  Beatrice 
seated  herself  in  this  machine,  and  took  the  cordon  in  her 
hand,  as  directed;  but  she  afterwards  acknowledged  to  her 
ladies,  that  she  felt  a  slight  d^ree  of  trepidation  when  she 
found  herself  suspended  so  many  feet  from  the  ground*  How- 
ever, she  performed  her  descent  safdy,  and  was  immediately 
ushered  into  the  goi^eousdiapel,  paved  with  mosaics,  and  the 
walls  and  roof  embellished  with  gold,  cxystal,  and  precious 
atones,  besides  the  most  exquisite  works  of  art,  interspersed 
with  large  mirrors  that  reflected  and  multiplied  the  glittering 
show  in  all  directions.  Maiy  Beatrice  said,  ''that  it  would 
take  a  fall  week  before  she  should  be  able  to  divert  her  attention 
from  such  a  variety  of  attractive  objects  sufBciently  to  compose 
her  mind  to  prayer,'^ — ^an  observation  characteristic  of  the 
wisdom  of  a  devout  Christian,  who  knew  how  fieur  a  wandering 
eye  might  lead  the  soul  from  God.  When  the  chapel  had 
been  duly  admired,  the  superb  suite  of  state  apartments  that 
looked  upon  the  gardens  of  the  royal  Luxemboni^  were  ex- 
hibited.    Every  thing  was  arranged  with  equal  taste  and 

I'Msdame  1ft  PrxnoeaM^  was  the  title  of  fbeconn^  of  the  princes  of  Oond^. 
The  Petit  Lozemhonrg  is  a  polaoe  or  hotel  sitoated  in  the  rue  de  Yauginid. 
It  is  contigoous  to  the  palace  of  the  Lnzembonrg,  and  built  at  the  same  era  by 
cardinal  de  Rkhelisa,  who  gave  it  to  his  niece»  the  duchess  d'Aqoillon,  from  whom 
it  descended  to  Henri-Jules  of  Bourbon  Cond^.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  princes 
of  Bourbon  Cond^  during  the  hut  century,  when  it  was  occasionally  called  the 
Petit  Boarboa.^I>elaare's  Paris,  toL  iii.  pp.  9, 10. 
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magnificence ;  and  though  the  fidlen  qaeen  of  England  fielt, 
perhaps,  that  there  was  a  degree  of  ostentation  in  the  manner  in 
which  madame  la  prinoesse  displayed  her  wealth  and  grandeor, 
she  praised  every  thing,  and  appeared  to  take  mnch  pfeasore 
in  examining  the  paintings,  scnilpture,  and  articles  of  vtriu 
with  which  she  was  surrounded.  She  and  her  ladies  were 
greatly  diarmed  with  the  hangings  of  one  of  flie  state  bed^ 
ornamented  with  festoons  and  bouquets  of  the  moat  delicate 
flowers  in  cut  paper,  the  work  of  nuns,  which  the  princess 
herself  had  arranged  on  white  satin  with  gold  fringes.  "When 
her  majesty  rose  to  take  her  leave,  she  said,  "  she  could  not 
allow  madame  la  princesse  to  take  the  trouble  of  attending  her 
to  her  carriage :  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  if  mademoisdle 
de  Clermont  accompanied  her,''  and  was  about  to  go  down 
with  that  young  lady.  But  the  princess  of  Conde,  seating 
herself  in  her  machine,  aa  she  called  the  chaUe  volanie,  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  first,  and  stood  in  readiness  to  pay  the 
ceremonial  marks  of  respect  due  to  the  royal  guest  at  her 
departure. 

From  this  abode  of  luxury,  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  ladies 
proceeded  to  a  very  different  place,  the  great  Ursnline  convent 
in  the  fauxboui^  de  St  Jacques,  where  she  saw  two  of  her 
young  English  ladies.  Miss  Stafford  and  Miss  Louisa  Plowdea, 
the  younger  sister  of  king  James's  little  pet,  Mary  Plowden. 
''  The  queen,''  says  our  Chaillot  diary,  "  pitied  la  petiieLomsoM, 
— ^for  so  they  called  the  youngest  Flowden,  who,  not  seeing 
her  mother  in  her  majesty's  train,  began  to  weep.  Miss 
Stafford  was  unhappy  because  she  had  been  remoTed  frtm, 
the  English  Benedictines,  where  the  rule  was  less  rigid  tluui 
in  the  French  house."  *  Mary  Beatrice  next  visited  the  Eng- 
lish Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Jacques.  As  she  was  ex- 
pected, all  the  world  had  collected  to  get  a  sight  of  "  lapauvre 
reine  d'Angleterre ;"  so  that,  when  she  alighted  from  her  coach, 
count  Molza,  who  had  the  honour  to  give  her  the  hand,  could 
not  get  her  through  the  throng.  The  abbot  and  his  brethren 
stood  at  the  gates  to  receive  her,  but  such  were  the  pressure 
and  excitement  of  the  crowd,  that  two  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
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Trho  were  endeavouring  to  assist  her  majesty,  found  them* 
selves  increasing  her  distress  by  stepping  on  the  train  of  her 
long  bkck  mantle,  so  that  she  conld  neither  advance  nor  re- 
cede, and  was  in  some  danger  of  suffocation.  At  last,  through 
the  assbtanoe  of  the  oflSoer  of  the  guard,  a  passage  was  forced 
for  her  and  her  ladies.  She  attended  the  evening  service  in 
one  of  the  chapels,  and  afterwards  took  her  tea  in  the  great 
chamber  of  assembly,  which  was  full  of  privileged  spectators. 
Another  nunnery  in  that  quarter  claimed  a  visit,  and  she  had 
to  encountCT  beah  crowds  of  eager  gassers  in  passmg  to  her 
coach.  She  returned  to  Chaillot  at  eight  in  the  evening,  much 
fatigued.' 

A  general  reconciliation  had  taken  place,  at  the  time  of 
the  intermarriages  between  the  Cond^,  Bourbon,  and  Conti 
families,  ainong  all  parties  engaged  in  the  late  feuds,  except 
the  duke  de  Lauzun,  who  positively  refused  to  go  to  a  grand 
entertainment  of  re-union  given  by  one  of  the  dowager  prin- 
cesses,  on  this  occasion,  at  Passy.  Mary  Beatrice  being  the 
only  person  in  the  world  who  had  any  influence  over  his  stormy 
temper,  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  go.  He  replied,  with 
some  warmth,  "that  he  would  not,''  and  mentioned  several 
causes  of  offence  which  justified  him,  he  thought,  in  keeping 
up  the  quarrel.  "  You  mean  to  say  that  you  will  not  oblige 
me,''  observed  the  queen.  "  Not  oblige  you,  madam !"  ex- 
claimed Lauzun,  vehemently.  ''  You  know  very  well,  that  if 
yon  were  to  tell  me  to  waUc  up  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon 
when  it  was  going  to  fire,  I  would  do  it." — "  I  am  not  likely 
to  put  you  to  such  a  test,"  said  her  majesty,  gravely ;  "  I  only 
ask  you  to  dine  with  our  friends  at  Passy."  She  carried  her 
point.' 

Early  in  August,  Mary  Beatrice  received  a  letter  from  her 
absent  son,  telling  her  "  that  he  had  received  the  precious  gifk 
she  had  sent  him,  of  the  ring  set  with  the  diamond  of  her 
espousals,  and  the  hair  of  the  princess  his  sister,"  which,  he 
said,  ''he  should  keep  as  long  as  he  lived."  He  added,  and 
that  troubled  his  anxious  mother,  "  that  he  had  been  ordered 
by  his  physicians  to  the  waters  of  Plombiires  for  his  health, 
ilIS.I>iw7oraiuIIot  'IbkL 
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but  he  could  not  undertake  the  journey  without  20^000 
Kvres."' — ^''I  know  not  how  I  am  to  come  by  them,**  ob- 
served Mary  Beatrice  to  the  nuns^  when  she  was  reading 
her  son's  letter ;  "  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Dicconson  about  it, 
not  knowing  what  else  to  do.  God  will,  periiaps,  provide." 
The  royal*  widow  was  certainly  right  to  place  her  trust 
in  Providence,  and  not  in  her  luckless  treasurer  and  his 
exhausted  funds.  It  is  impossible  not  to  compassionate  the 
case  of  this  poor  Mr.  Dicconson,  who  was  called  upon  by  every 
one  for  money,  from  the  queen  and  her  son  to  their  famishing 
followers.  So  far  from  obtaining  any  supply  fit)m  St.  Ger- 
mains,  her  majesty  received  a  heart-rending  letter  from  her 
old  almoner,  pfere  Ronchi,'  describing  the  destitution  of  every 
one  there,  especially  the  poor  Irish,  "many  of  whom,*'  he 
said,  "  must  perish  for  want  of  food,  not  having  had  a  sous 
amongst  them  for  the  last  two  months.*'  Maiy  Beatrice, 
who  was  much  in  the  same  case  as  regarded  ready  money, 
was  penetrated  with  grief  at  being  unable  to  assist  them. 
"  For  myself,''  said  she,  "  I  have  some  remains  of  credit  to 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  these  poer  people  have 
not."  Her  only  comfort  was,  that  a  great  many  of  her  fol- 
lowers were  beginning  to  take  advantage  of  the  peace  to  steal 
back  to  England.  She  told  the  community  of  Chaillot,  ''  that 
of  20,000  persons,  of  whom  the  emigration  at  first  consisted, 
not  more  than  6000  able-bodied  men  were  left ;  that  a  great 
many  had  perished  in  the  French  armies,  but  the  maintenance 
of  their  widows  and  children  had  fallen  upon  her."  This  had 
been  provided  out  of  her  French  pension.  *'  How  often," 
said  the  unfortunate  queen,  "have  I  bewailed  with  bitter 
tears  the  life  I  led  in  England !"    Her  ladies,  knowing  how 

^  The  chevalier  dc  St.  Goorge  was  self-denying  and  moderate  in  his  perRmri 
expenses  fixmi  a  child.  He  had  heen  allowed  8000  livrcs  (aboat  three  hvndred 
and  twenty  pounds)  a-year  daring  his  minority  for  pocket-money  and  little 
pleasures  in  which  all  young  persons  of  rank  indulged,  hut  this  money  he  alv.*3ys 
gave  away  in  alms.  His  expenses  while  at  the  court  of  Lorraine  amounted  to 
80,000  livrcs  a-ycar,  for  he  was  compelled  to  maintain  some  sort  of  state,  and  to 
he  liberal  in  his  fees  to  the  officials  there,  where  ho  was  on  a  precarious  footlm:. 
It  was  his  only  city  of  refuge,  so  completely  had  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  excluded 
bim  from  all  the  other  courts  in  Europe. 

^  Pore  IZonchi  had  heen  in  her  service  ever  since  she  was  duche^  of  Yorl; 
bdng  the  same  ecclesiastic  who  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  the  Qlonoester  by 
ng  to  a  plank. 
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irreproachable  her  conduct  had  always  been,  replied  that  she 
could  have  no  cause  for  repentance.  ''  Yes,  indeed/^  she  said, 
''  I  have,  considering  how  little  good  I  did  when  I  had  much 
in  my  power,  especially  in  the  way  of  charity.  I  see  now,  that 
xnany  things  which  I  then  fancied  necessary  I  might  well  have 
done  without,  and  then  I  should  have  had  more  to  bestow  on 
others.  I  give  now,  in  my  adversity  and  poverty,  double  the 
£um  in  alms  annually  that  I  did  when  I  had  the  revenues  of 
a  queen-consort  of  England/'  Infinitely  precious,  doubtless, 
in  the  sight  of  God  were  the  self-sacrifices  which  enabled  the 
fallen  queen  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  numerous  claim- 
ants of  her  bounty  at  St.  Germaina.  It  was  literally,  in  her 
case,  the  division  of  the  widow's  mite  among  those  whose 
necessities  she  saw  were  greater  than  her  own.' 

The  object  of  pere  Bonchi's  pathetic  representations  yras, 
to  induce  Mary  Beatrice  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  Louis 
XIY.  on  the  subject  of  the  unpunctual  payment  of  her  pen- 
sion.  No  persuasions  could  prevail  on  her  to  do  tins  on  her 
own  account,  or  even  that  of  her  son,  her  pride  and  deUcacy 
of  mind  alike  revolting  from  assuming  the  tone  of  an  impor- 
tunate beggar.  Her  ladies,  her  councillors,  her  ecclesiastics, 
the  sisters  of  Chaillot,  all  united  in  urging  her  to  make  the 
effort,  telling  her  ''  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  had  made  no 
scruple  of  complaining  to  his  majesty  of  the  inconvenience  he 
had  sufiered  firom  the  procrastination  of  the  officers  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  disbursing  his  pension,  and  that  it  had  been  paid 
regularly  ever  since.'' — "  But,''  said  Mary  Beatrice,  "  I  shall 
never  have  the  courage  to  do  it." — ''All  in  St.  Germains  will 
die  of  hunger  in  the  mean  time,  if  your  majesty  does  not," 
was  the  reply.  Greatly  agitated,  she  retired  to  her  closet, 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  prayed  bng  and  earnestly  for 
spiritual  succour  and  strength.' 

Madame  de  Maintenon  had  written  to  the  exiled  queen  firom 
a  sick  bed,  requesting  her  to  come  and  see  her  at  Marh,  for 
she  was  suffering  very  much  firom  inflammation  in  the  fietce, 
had  been  bled,  and  dreaded  the  approaching  removal  to  Fan- 
tainebleau,  and  all  the  courtly  fittigues  that  awaited  her  there. 
The  day  was  intensely  hot,  Maiy  Beatrice  was  herself  far 

iDbryofCluuUoU  'Ibid. 
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from  well^  and  as  the  hour  for  her  journey  approached,  she 
hecame  more  and  more  restless  and  agitated.  Howerer,  she 
composed  herself  by  attending  vespers ;  and  after  these  were 
over,  set  oflf,  attended  only  by  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley.  She 
arrived  at  Marli  at  five  o'clock,  and  found  madame  de  Main- 
tenon  in  bed,  and  very  feeble.  While  they  were  conversing 
tite-h'titey  the  king  entered  the  chamber  unattended.  Mair 
Beatrice,  who  had  not  seen  him  for  several  months,  was  struck 
with  the  alteration  in  his  appearance,  for  he  was  much  broken. 
Begardless  of  the  ceremonial  restraints  pertaining  to  her  titular 
rank  as  a  queen,  she  obeyed  the  kindly  impulse  of  her  bene- 
volence by  hastening  to  draw  hfauteuil  for  him  with  her  own 
hand,  and  perceiving  it  was  not  high  enough,  she  brought 
another  cushion  to  raise  it,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  Sire,  I 
know  you  are  incommoded  by  sitting  so  low.''  Louis,  once 
the  soul  of  gallantly,  now  a  feeble,  infirm  old  man,  totterin.^ 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  but  still  the  most  scrupulously  re- 
gardful of  all  the  courtesies  due  to  ladies  of  every  degree, 
made  a  thousand  apologies  for  the  trouble  her  majesty  had 
given  herself  on  his  account.  "  However,  madam,"  said  he, 
'*  you  were  so  brisk  in  your  movements,  you  took  me  by 
surprise.  They  told  me  you  were  dying."'  Mary  Beatrice 
smiled,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  avail  herself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  her  adopted  father  that  her  sufferings  had 
been  more  of  the  mind  than  the  body,  and  appealing  to  his 
compassion.  She  said  afterwards,  '^  that  she  talked  of  subjects 
the  most  indifferent  in  the  world,  while  her  heart  was  ready  to 
burst,  not  daring  to  give  vent  to  her  feelings." 

When  the  king  went  to  take  his  evening  walk,  or  rather, 
to  show  himself  as  usual  on  the  promenade,  Mary  Beatrice 
told  madame  de  Maintenon  "  that  she  had  a  great  desbe  to 
speak  to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  her  pension,  as  eight 
months  had  passed  since  she  had  received  any  portion  of  it, 
and  that,  in  consequence^  eveiy  one  at  St.  Germains  was 
dying  of  hunger;  that  she  came  partly  to  represent  this  to 
his  majesty,  but  her  courage  had  failed  her,  though  her  heart 
was  pierced  with  anguish  at  the  sufferings  of  so  many  people 
whom  she  knew  so  well."  Madame  de  Maintenon  appeared 
'^DiarjrofChaUlot. 
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touched  by  this  discourse,  and  said  ''  she  would  not  fail  to 
mention  it  to  the  king,  who  would  be  much  concerned/' 
adding,  ''that  she  was,  however,  surpnsed  to  hear  it,  as  she 
had  been  told  that  her  majesty  had  been  paid  the  sum  of 
50,000  livres  the  last  tune  rfie  came/' — "  It  is  true,''  replied 
the  queen;  "but  that  50,000  was  the  arrear  of  a  previous 
seven  months'  delay,  and  was,  of  course,  all  anticipated."^ 
Qlie  payment  she  now  requested  had  been  due  for  two  months 
when  the  last  instahnent  was  disbursed,  and  she  ought  to 
have  received  it  then,  but  it  was  too  painful  to  her  to  press 
for  it.  "  It  is  weU  known,"  continued  she,  sighing,  "  that  I 
should  not  ask  for  it  now,  were  it  not  for  those  poor  Irish. 
How  much  do  you  think  was  reserved  for  my  use  of  that  last 
50,000  livres  ?  Less  than  a  thousand  crowns,  to  put  in  my 
privy-purse  for  necessaiy  expenses.  Of  that  smn,  the  larger 
half  went  to  the  relief  of  urgent  cases  of  distress."*  When 
the  poor  queen  had  thus  unburdened  her  mind,  she  went  to 
make  her  round  of  visits  to  the  princes  and  princesses.  As 
she  was  passmg  through  the  saloon  where  the  great  ladies 
had  assembled  to  make  their  compliments  to  her,  lady  Sophia 
Bulkdey  told  her  that  madame  de  Beauvilliers  and  madame 
de  Remiremont  were  following  her.  Her  majesty,  who  had 
not  observed  them  in  the  noble  circle,  immediately  turned 
back  to  speak  to  them,  with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  gave 
them  her  hand  to  kiss.  She  would  not,  however,  appear 
as  if  she  were  assuming  the  state  of  a  queen  of  France 
holding  a  court,  but  stood  while  she  conversed  with  the 
ladies,  who  expressed  themselves  charmed  with  her  pohte- 
ness  to  them,  one  and  all,  and  the  gradousness  of  her  deport- 
ment. When  she  visited  the  princesses,  she  made  a  point  of 
speaking  courteously  to  their  ladies,  so  that  she  left  an  agree- 
able impression  eveiy  where  she  went.* 

"  The  queen,"  says  her  Chaillot  chronicler,  "  did  not  return 
here  till  near  ten  o'clock.  As  she  said  she  would  be  here  at 
nine,  lady  Middleton  and  madame  Molxa  were  waiting  with 
us  at  the  gate.^     They  were  very  uneasy,  because  they  ffeared 

'IKiiryofCluuIloi.  'Ibid. 

'  InoHted  MSS.  m  the  archiyes  of  France. 
*  Thia  espicauon  thofra  that  the  author  of  the  Diary  of  Chaillot  and  Memoriala 
of  Haiy  Beatrice  moat  have  been  either  the  porticas  or  the  tonrih^  of  the  oon- 
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that  the  queen,  who  was  not  well  when  she  went  away,  had 
been  taken  ill  at  MarU.  It  wanted  about  a  quarter  to  ten 
when  her  majesty  airiTed.  She  made  great  apolo^ea  for 
being  so  late,  and  begged  that  the  si^rs  who  waited  on  her 
would  go  to  bed,  but  they  entreated  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
main. She  would  not  herself  go  to  bed  till  she  had  attended 
prayers  in  the  tribune,  before  she  performed  her  private  de- 
votions in  her  own  apartments.  Lady  Sophia  Bulkdey  was 
well  pleased  with  this  visit.  She  said,  "  that  all  the  ladies  at 
the  French  court  had  been  charmed  with  her  majesty ;  that 
they  had  talked  of  her  at  supper,  and  declared  '  that  no  lady 
in  France,  since  the  queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  had 
afforded  so  perfect  a  model  of  dignity  and  poUteness.''^^  Thus 
we  see,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  her  trials  and  poverty,  Mary 
Beatrice  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  maintain,  in  that 
fastidious  and  fickle  court,  the  fjEivourable  impression  she  had 
made  at  her  first  appearance  there  in  1689,  when  Louis  XIV. 
had  said  of  her,  "  See  what  a  queen  ought  to  be  P"  The 
French  ladies  had  told  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  that  they  were 
always  charmed  with  the  queen  of  England's  visit  to  Fon* 
tainebleau.  Her  ladyship  would  have  repeated  more  of  the 
agreeable  things  that  had  been  said  of  her  royal  mistress  to 
the  nuns,  but  Maiy  Beatrice,  who  always  discouraged  every 
thing  like  flattery,  interrupted  her  by  saying,  gravely,  "  The 
ladies  here  have  much  kindness  for  me,  which  was  not  the 
case  in  England,  truth  to  tell ;  but  I  have  lived  since  then  to 
become  wiser  by  my  misfortunes.**  At  the  evening  recreation 
she  said  to  the  nuns,  *^  Can  you  believe  that  I  have  returned 
•without  having  ventured  to  speak  to  the  king  on  my  business? 
But  I  hope  what  I  have  done  will  be  the  same  as  if  I  had,  as 
I  have  spoken  to  madame  de  Maintenon/*  The  mind  of  the 
fallen  queen  then  misgave  her,  and  she  cried,  ^'  But  what  shall 
I  do  if  she  should  fail  me  ?  All  would  be  lost  then.  But  I 
am  wrong,'*  continued  she,  correcting  herself.  "My  God, 
it  is  in  thee  only  that  I  should  put  my  trust ;  Thou  art  my 
stay.**^ 

vciit,  or  ono  of  the  lay-sisters,  as  the  rale  woald  not  h&ve  permitted  the  other 
anus  to  have  heen  at  the  gate. 

*  Diary  of  ChaiUot.  •  Madame  de  S^vigne. 

*  Dlaiy  of  Caiaillot. 
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So  urgent  was  the  want  of  money^  that  Mary  Beatrice  was 
reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  taking  up  a  sum  to  relieve 
the  direful  pressure  of  distress  at  this  crisis.  She  found  a 
merchant  wiUing  to  accommodate  her  with  a  loan  for  three 
months,  on  the  security  of  her  French  pension.  ''  It  was  a 
painful  duty/'  she  said ;  "  but  if  she  waited  till  she  touched 
what  had  been  so  long  due  to  her^  two-thirds  of  St.  Gtermaina 
would  hare  perished.''^  She  was  also  very  anxious  about  her 
son's  healthy  and  determined  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of 
going  to  the  waters  of  Plombieres  at  any  sacrifice.  One  little 
expense  which  Mary  Beatrice  indulged  herself  in  out  of  this 
loan  was,  to  give  a  day  of  pleasure  to  some  lowly  individuals 
in  her  household,  to  whom  so  long  a  sojourn  in  a  convent  had 
probably  been  weary  work.  Our  Chaillot  diary  records,  *'  that  on 
Tuesday,  August  29th,  the  queen  hired  a  coach  for  the  Jille3» 
de'Chambre  of  her  ladies  to  go  to  Paris,  to  see  a  young 
person  of  their  own  degree  take  the  novitiate  habit  of  a 
sceur-domestique  at  the  Ursuline  convent,  and  in  the  after- 
noon to  see  the  Petit  Luxembom*g.  The  girk  came  back  in 
raptures,  for  the  princess  de  Cond^,  hearing  that  they  were  in 
the  family  of  the  queen  of  England,  had,  out  of  respect  to 
their  royal  mistress,  ordered  all  the  grand  apartments  to  be 
thrown  open  to  them,  and  even  that  they  should  be  intro- 
duced into  her  own  private  apartment,  where  she  was  playing 
at  cards.'' 

The  day  Maiy  Beatrice  was  at  Marli,  she  had  called  on  the 
due  de  Berri,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  etiquette  re- 
quired, but  he  was  not  at  home.  On  the  morrow,  he  sent 
a  gentleman  of  his  household  to  make  his  compliments  to  her 
majesty,  and  to  express  "  his  regret  that  he  was  absent,  hunt- 
ing in  the  plains  of  St.  Denis,  when  she  did  him  the  honour 
of  calling,  but  that  he  should  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
returning  her  visit."  The  queen,  who  had  no  wish  for  his 
company,  told  the  equerry  "  that  she  thanked  his  royal  high- 
ness for  his  polite  attention,  which  she  considered  all  the 
same  as  if  he  had  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  coming.'" 
This  her  majesty  told  the  abbess  she  had  said,  in  the  hope  of 

>  Diary  of  CluuUot.  '  Ibid. 
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being  excused  firom  his  visit,  as  he  was  a  prince  for  whose 
character  she  had  no  esteem;  "  nevertheless/'  added  she^ 
''you  will  see  that  he  will  come/'  The  following  day  his 
royal  highness  made  his  appearance  at  the  costomaiy  hour 
for  formal  caUsj — ^four  o'clock.  He  came  in  state,  and  as  he 
was  the  next  in  succession  to  the  throne  of  France  after  the 
infant  dauphin,  etiquette  required  that  the  abbess  of  Chaillot 
should. pay  him  the  respect  of  going  with  some  of  the  com- 
munity to  receive  him  at  the  grate.  She  only  took  five  ot 
six  of  the  sisters,-— doubtless  the  elders  of  the  house, — ^and 
her  reception  was  not  the  most  courteous  in  the  world,  for  she 
be^ed  him  not  to  bring  any  of  his  followers  into  her  house. 
His  royal  highness  appeared  a  little  surprised,  and  explained 
that  his  visit  was  to  the  queen  of  England,  and  not  to  her 
reverence;  however,  the  holy  mother  was  resolute  not  to 
admit  any  of  his  train.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  tell 
the  chevalier  du  Roye,  and  three  other  nobles  of  high  rank 
who  were  with  him,  that  they  could  not  enter;  at  which  they 
were  much  otFended.'  The  queen  received  him  in  the  apart- 
ments belonging  to  the  princess-dowager  of  Conde,  which 
were  on  the  ground-floor,  "  to  spare  him  the  trouble,''  as  she 
poUtely  observed,  "  of  going  up  stairs,"  but  probably  in  the 
hope  of  being  rid  of  his  company  the  sooner.  However,  he 
seated  himself  by  her  on  the  canape,  and  appeared  in  no 
hurry  to  depart.  While  he  was  conversing  with  the  queen, 
the  duchess  of  Perth,  wondering  what  had  become  of  the 
lords  of  his  retinue,  went  to  inquire,  and  found  them  veiy 
malcontent  in  consequence  of  the  sl^ht  that  had  been  put 
upon  them,  attributing  their  exclusion  to  the  pride  or  over- 
nicety  of  the  queen  of  England.  Lady  Perth  returned,  and 
told  her  royal  mistress,  in  English,  of  this  misunderstanding. 
Her  majesty  was  much  vexed,  and  when  the  duke  of  Berri 
begged  that  she  would  permit  his  gentlemen  to  enter,  she 
said,  "  Sir,  it  is  not  for  me  to  give  that  order;  the  power 
rests  with  you,  and  I  beseech  you  to  use  it"  The  gentlemen 
were  then  admitted,  but  chose  to  mark  their  displeasure  by 
remaining  with  the  princess  de  Conde.     She  was  greatly  an- 

^  Diary  of  Chaillot. 
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noyed  at  the  circnmstance^  trivial  as  it  reallj  was^  for  ahe  felt 
the  insecurity  of  her  position  in  that  courts  and  beheld  in  the 
dnc  de  Berri  the  probable  regent  q£  France.' 

The  qaeen^s  principal  physician^  M.  Gkurvan^  came  on  the 
13th  of  September^  to  tiy  and  persuade  her  to  return  to  St. 
Germains^  but  she  would  not  hear  of  it.  She  said  she  should 
imte  to  her  son,  to  prevent  him  firom  paying  any  attention 
to  those  who  were  pressing  him  to  importune  her  on  that  sub- 
ject. "  Nothing  that  any  one  else  can  say  will  make  me  do  it/^ 
added  she ;  "  but  if  my  son  asks  mp,  I  cannot  refuse  him/' ' 

The  duchess-dowager  of  Orleans  came  to  see  Maiy  Bea- 
trice in  her  retreat,  and  brought  her  a  very  kind  letter  from 
her  daughter  the  duchess  of  Lorraine,  expressing  the  great 
satisfisM^on  that  both  herself  and  her  lord  had  experienced 
in  the  society  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  Geoi^,  whom  she  styled 
"  a  most  accomplished  prince.''  The  delighted  mother  could 
not  refrain  from  reading  this  letter  to  the  sisters  of  Chaillot ; 
she  expressed  her  gratitude  to  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lor- 
raine, and  begged  madame  the  duchess  of  Orleans  to  tell 
them,  ''that  she  regarded  them  as  friends,  whom  Grod  had 
raised  up  for  her  and  her  son  at  their  utmost  need,  when  they 
looked  in  vain  for  any  other  succour.''  The  duchess  of  Orleans 
said  "  her  daughter  was  greatly  altered,  which  she  attributed  to 
the  number  of  children  she  had  had." — '*  Or  rather,"  rejoined 
the  queen,  "  by  the  grief  of  losing  them ;  for,"  added  she,  with 
great  emotion,  "  there  is  nothing  so  afSicting  as  the  loss  of 
children." — "Her  majesty,"  continues  our  recording  nun, 
*'  repeated  this  several  times,  and  it  appeared  as  if  it  were  only 
by  an  effort  of  self-control  that  she  refrained  from  speaking 
of  the  princess  her  daughter."  *  That  grief  was  too  deep,  too 
sacred  to  be  named  on  every  occasion ;  there  was,  withal,  a 
deHcacy  of  feeling  in  Mary  Beatrice,  which  deterred  her  from 
wearing  out  sympathy  by  talking  too  much  of  her  bereave- 
ment. When  some  one  remarked  in  her  presence,  that 
people  often  loved  their  grandchildren  better  than  they  had 
done  their  own  children,  she  replied,  ''When  I  shall  have 

'  He  died  the  Ibllowiiig  spring,  bMrmg  abartencd  his  life  by  his  own  evil 
eonnei,  leavisg  the  poit  of  guerdian  to  the  in&nt  heat  of  France  to  be  dupated 
between  the  doke  of  Maine,  the  Mm  of  Loou  XIV.  by  Montetpan,  and  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  who  obtoined  it  *  Diary  of  Chaillot  *Ibid. 
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grandcliildren,  I  hope  my  affection  for  them  vnH  not  lead  me 
to  spoil  them ;  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  love  them  bettor  than 
I  love  the  king  my  eoa,  or  than  I  loved  my  poor  daughter."* 
The  affection  of  Mary  Beatrice  for  these  her  youngest  chil> 
dren  was  of  so  absorbing  a  natiure,  as  to  render  her  i^parently 
forgetful  of  her  biuied  fiEunily  in  England^ — her  three  dder 
daughters^  and  her  first-born  son^  the  infant  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. K  any  one  alluded  to  the  loss  of  those  children, 
iirhich  had  been  among  the  trials  of  the  first  years  of  her 
wedded  life,  she  generally  replied^ ''  that  she  acknowledged  the 
wisdom  and  mercy  of  her  heayenly  Father  in  that  dispensa- 
tion, asweU  as  in  all  his  other  dealings  with  her ;  for  now  she 
felt  an  assurance  of  their  eternal  happiness,  which  she  mi^t 
not  otherwise  have  done.  Happy/'  she  would  add, "  are  those 
mothers  who  bear  for  the  Lord.''* 

Mary  Beatrice  received  a  packet  of  letters  firom  her  absent 
son  on  the  17th  of  September,  just  after  she  had  entered  the 
chapel  to  attend  compfine,  but,  anxious  as  she  was  to  hear  firom 
him,  she  would  not  open  the  envelope  till  the  sendee  was  over. 
She  read  her  letters  while  she  was  taking  her  tea.  The  same 
evening  the  princess  of  Conde,  who  drank  tea  with  her,  showed 
her  a  print  of  the  late  princess  her  daughter,  which  the  painter 
Lepel  had  caused  to  be  engraved.  The  queen  looked  at  it,  and 
repressing  the  tears  with  which  the  sight  of  those  dearly-loved 
features,  now  veiled  for  ever  in  the  darkness  of  death,  called 
to  her  eyes^  pursued  her  discourse  on  indifferent  subjeds.' 
Eloquent  as  she  generally  was  when  the  name  of  that  lai^  and 
fidrest  of  her  buried  hopes  was  mentioned,  she  could  ndfc  speak 
of  her  then;  her  heart  was  too  full.  She  said,  ''that  shehad 
a  copy  of  Bigaud's  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  made,  to  send  to  her 
son.  That  portrait,"  she  observed,  "  had  always  struck  her 
as  a  great  resemblance  of  his  majesty,  only  it  was  full  thirty 
years  younger  than  he  was,  even  when  she  came  into  France, 
and  he  was  very  much  changed  and  bent  since  then."  She 
added,  ''  he  perceives  it  himself,  and  says,  sometimes,  '  For- 
merly, I  was  taller  than  some  of  the  people  about  me^  who 
are  now  taller  than  I  am.'"^ 

1  MS.  Dbry  of  ChftiUot^  in  the  h5tel  de  Soabin,  Ftok. 
s  Und.  *  Ibid.  <  JMd. 
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On  the  26th  of  September^  an  ecclesiastic  came  from  St. 
Gcrmains  to  consult  irith  the  queen  on  the  means  to  be  taken 
£or  the  relief  of  the  destitution  there,  telling  her  "  that,  to 
his  certain  knowledge,  several  persons  had  passed  thirty  hours 
without  food/'  Mary  Beatrice  was  greatly  afflicted^  and  said, 
'*  She  was  embarrassed  to  the  last  degree  herself^  not  daring  to 
importune  the  king  of  France,  though  her  pension  was  several 
months  in  arrear,  and  her  son  was  also  without  money/'  She 
was  tantalized  with  promises  from  some  of  queen  Anne's  mi- 
nisters, that  her  dowry  should  be  paid.  Secret  engagements 
had  been  undoubtedly  made  between  that  sovereign  and  Louis 
XIV.  before  the  peace  of  Utrecht^  guaranteeing  that  provi- 
sion for  the  widow  of  James  II. ;  and  the  abb^  Gautier  had 
been  sent  to  England  to  receive  the  first  instalment  from 
Harley,  the  lord  treasurer,  but  was  put  off  from  day  to  day. 
Desmarets,  the  French  minister  of  finance,  made  the  promises 
of  the  British  government  touching  the  payment  of  the  dowry 
nn  excuse  for  delaying  the  disbursements  of  her  pension  from 
his  royal  master.^ 

The  distress  of  her  follower^  roused  Mary  Beatrice  once  more 
from  the  quiescent  state  of  endurance  in  which  she  was  willing 
to  remain  inr^ard  to  her  own  pecuniary  difiSculties:  she  wrote 
a  heart-rending  appeal  to  madame  de  Maintenon.  She  received 
a  letter  in  reply,  on  Sunday,  October  1st,  while  she  was  at 
dinner,  in  which  that  lady  expressed  great  sympathy,  saying 
'^  that  her  majesty's  letter  had  filled  her  heart  with  pity ;  that 
she  could  not  think  of  her  situation  without  pain,  and  though 
she  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  avoid  causing  any  to  the 
Ling,  she  could  not  refirain  from  representing  her  distress  to 
his  majesty,  who  would  speak  himself  to  M.  Desmarets  on 
the  subject."  She  said  also,  ''  that  he  had  sent  to  M.  de 
Torcy,  requesting  him  to  write  to  the  abbe  Gautier,  not,'* 
added  the  cautioiis  diplomatiste,  *'  that  I  dare  to  solicit  for 
your  majesty  any  thing  that  would  be  inconvenient  to  him, 
but  merely  to  testify  my  zeal  for  your  interests."  ^  This  com- 
munication served  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  desolate  widow: 
the  intervention  of  the  powerful  advocate  she  had  succeeded 
in  interesting  in  her  favour,  produced  a  payment  of  50,000 
^MSS.  in  tUc  Secret  Arcfa&TU  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  'IbidL 
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livres  of  the  arrears  due  to  her  on  her  pension.  Small  as 
that  sum  really  was^  according  to  English  computation  of 
money,  it  was  as  the  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  fainting 
caravan  in  the  desert,  and  enabled  the  exiled  queen  to 
accord  to  many  of  the  famishing  emigrants  at  St.  Gennaios 
the  means  of  dragging  on  the  fever  of  life  for  a  few  months 
longer.  Common  honesty  demanded  that  she  should  make  a 
small  instalment  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  on  account  of 
the  lai^e  sum  in  which  she  stood  indebted  to  them,  not 
only  for  a  home,  but  very  often  for  food,  both  for  herself, 
her  ladies,  and  their  maids.  ''Her  majesty,^'  says  ibe  re- 
cording sister  of  Chaillot,  "  gave  our  mother,  very  privately, 
three  thousand  livres,  all  in  gold,  but  entreated  her  not  to  let 
any  one  know  that  she  had  paid  her  any  thing.''  No  sooner, 
indeed,  was  it  suspected,  much  less  known,  that  the  widowed 
consort  of  James  II.  had  received  any  portion  of  her  income, 
than  she  was  beset  with  clamorous  demands  from  all  her  cre- 
ditors and  pensioners.^ 

Some  readers  will  doubtless  feel  disposed  to  censure  Maiy 
Beatrice,  for  expending  money  she  could  ill  afford  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  The  fSte-day  of  the  abbess  occurring  while 
she  was  at  Chaillot,  she  could  not  avoid  complyiog  with  the 
custom,  which  prescribed  that  every  person  in  the  convent 
should  make  some  present,  great  or  small,  to  that  lady  for 
the  decoration  of  her  church.  Maiy  Beatrice  was  not  only 
under  great  obligations  to  the  house,  but  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  give  according  to  her  rank,  rather  than  her  means : 
as  the  widow  of  a  king  of  England,  and  bearing  the  title  of 
queen,  she  determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  any  French  lady 
on  this  occasion.  Having  privately  got  the  assistant-sister, 
Marie  Helene,  to  measure  the  width  of  the  choir,  she  sent 
her  careful  privy-purse,  lady  Strickland,  to  Paris,  to  purchase 
the  materials  for  a  curtain,  called  by  our  nun  an  apwrament^ 
to  hang  up  before  it,  instead  of  a  piece  of  tapestry.  Lady 
Strickland  performed  her  commission,  it  seems,  to  admiration; 
for  she  made  a  choice  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  red  brocade, 
flowered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  edged  with  a  splendid  gold 
fringe,  with  a  rich  heading.  Sister  Marie  Helene,  who  pcs- 
*  MS.  Diary  of  Chaillot. 
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sessed  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer^  composed,  by  the  queen's 
desire,  some  >erses  snitable  to  the  occasion,  to  accompany  the 
present.  Meantime,  the  matter  was  kept  as  secret  as  any 
thing  could  be  in  which  three  ladies  were  <X)ncemed,  till  the 
important  day  arriycd.  After  the  abbess  had  received  all  the 
other  little  offerings,  they  were  placed  in  the  chamber  of  as- 
sembly, and  the  queen  was  invited  to  come  and  look  at  them. 
Her  majesty  had  something  obliging  to  say  of  every  thing, 
and  when  she  had  inspected  all,  she  bade  sister  Marie  H€l^ne 
bring  her  gift,  and  present  it  to  the  abbess  with  the  verses, 
in  her  name.  It  was  quite  a  surprise,  and  the  whole  com- 
munity were  eloquent  in  their  admiration  of  the  elegance  and 
magnificence  of  the  offering ;  but  the  queen  imposed  silencej 
not  liking  to  hear  her  own  praise.^  The  community  wished 
to  have  the  arms  and  initials  of  the  royal  donor  emblazoned 
on  the  aparament ;  but  Mary  Beatrice  would  not  permit  it, 
saying, ''  that  it  would  appear  like  vanity  and  ostentation,  and 
that  she  should  consider  it  highly  presumptuous  to  allow  any 
thing  to  her  own  glorification  to  be  placed  in  a  church/' 

Cardinal  Gaultcrio,  who  had  seen  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George  at  the  court  of  Lorraine,  after  his  return  from  Plom 
bi^res  came  to  bring  letters  from  him  to  his  widowed  mother, 
and  rejoiced  her  heart  with  good  accounts  of  his  health  and 
commendations  of  his  conduct.  Mary  Beatrice  told  the  nuns, 
"  that  she  had  laughed  and  cried  alternately  at  the  sight  of  the 
cardinal,  who  was  her  countryman,  because  she  had  thought 
to  see  his  face  no  more.''  The  '  cocquerey  as  our  Chaillot 
chronicle  designates  the  enthusiastic  broad-brimmed  Jacobite 
before  mentioned,  paid  the  queen  a  second  visit  about  this 
time.  Mary  Beatrice  received  him  in  the  presence  of  her 
friend,  cardinal  Gaulterio,  and  behaved  so  graciously  to  him, 
that  he  left  her  highly  delighted  with  the  interview.  The 
conference  between  so  remarkable  a  trio  as  our  Italian  queen, 
a  cardinal,  and  a  quaker,  must  have  been  an  amusing  one.' 

^  Chadllofc  Diaiy. 

'  Time  yem  prerioialy  to  this  date,  1714^  we  find  some  eioioiii  perUcukn 

of  the  quaker,  Bxomfield,  in  the  inedited  diary  despatches  of  secretsiy  St.  ifAsL 

to  the  earl  of  Strafford,  amhawador  to  the  States-Qeneral,  which  appear  very 

similar  to  onr  nnn's  aoooont  of  the  eocquere.   St.  John  writes,  April  20th,  1712 1 

VOL.  VI.  B  B 
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Martmei  the  Hessian  envoy  at  Paris,  notices  the  qnaker's 
visit  to  the  chevalier  de  St.  Greorge  in  a  letter  to  Bobethon, 
the  Hanoverian  minister/  in  which  he  mentions  the  return  to 
Paris  of  one  of  his  friends^  who  had  spent  two  months  with 
the  exiled  prince  at  Barr^  where  he  got  much  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  spoke  very  favourably  of  him.  The  chevalia 
himself  told  Martinets  friend,  ^*  that  a  quaker,  who  was  much 
spoken  of  in  England  at  that  time,  came  to  Barr  on  purpose 
to  see  him,  and  when  he  entered  the  room,  addressed  him  in 
these  words  :  '  Good  day,  James.  The  Spirit  desired  me  to 
come  to  thee,  to  tell  thee  that  thou  shalt  reign  over  ub,  and 
we  all  wish  it.  I  come  to  tell  thee,  that  if  thou  hast  need 
of  money,  we  will  pay  thee  amongst  us  from  three  to  four 
milUons.' ''  The  prince  wanted  to  make  him  some  present, 
but  he  would  not  take  any  thing.' 

Mary  Beatrice  would  gladly  have  ended  her  days  in  the 
retirement  of  Chaillot ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  her  beloved  son's 

'*  Ab  to  the  qiiaker,  Bromfleld,  the  queen  [Anne]  hath  had  one  or  two  lettcn 
from  him,  wherein  he  ^ves  snch  an  aooount  of  himself  as  would  serve  to  oonvey 
him  to  Tyhnrn,  and  I  own  I  look  upon  him  as  a  madman.  Your  eziseDency  wDl 
not,  I  hclieve,  think  fit  to  give  him  any  passport.  If  you  can  make  use  of  him 
to  discover  any  Jaoohite  correspondence,  it  will  he  of  service."  The  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, in  his  letter  from  the  Hague  to  St  John,  writes,  April  21st, — ^  There  ii 
one  Bromfleld,  a  quaker,  who  wrote  me  a  letter  with  one  enclosed  to  the  qaeel^ 
showing  that  the  fellow  had  formerly  heen  a  private  secretary  to  the  late  kmg 
James,  and  was  no  £x>L  I  sent  for  him  to  see  what  I  could  get  oat  of  bim.  Ha 
at  first  inferred  that  he  wouldsell  his  secret  to  no  one  but  the  queen;  hot  Imade 
him  sensible  that  could  not  be  done,  and  that  he  must  trust  me  before  I  could  kt 
him  have  a  pass."  Straffiard  goes  on  to  say  that  Bromfield's  mighty  secret  wai^ 
"  that  he  knew  of  a  nobleman  in  France,  who  was  the  rightfol  representative  of 
the  house  of  Yalcns,  and  might  be  easily  set  up  as  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of 
that  realm,  to  disturb  the  government.  He  confessed  '  that  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned by  king  William,  having  been  sent  over  by  king  James  to  raiae  kaas 
for  him  in  England,  in  which  he  had  succeeded,'  he  said, '  to  the  anaount  of  two 
millions ;  adding,  that  there  were  people  engaged  in  doing  the  same  for  his  son, 
and  that  there  was  certainly  some  dasign  on  foot'  The  duke  of  MarlbotoDgh 
says  he  remembers  to  have  heard  of  him  as  a  person  in  credit,  as  master  of  the 
mint  to  king  James  in  Ireland.  22nd  of  May.  I  am  informed  that  the  quaker 
Bromfield,  who  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  former  letters,  finding  I  would  not  give 
him  a  pass,  has  contrived  to  go  over  without  any,  in  the  last  merchaaf  s  ship  that 
went  from  Rotterdam.  He  sent  me  the  letter  of  lus  correspondeat  at  Paris  only 
as  a  blind,  that  I  might  not  hear  of  his  going  over.  You  will  eaaly  discover 
him.  He  is  of  a  middle  stature,  between  fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  with  a  long 
grisly  beard.**— Collection  of  State  Letters  and  Papers,  Biich  MSS. 
>  Dated  Paris,  March  23,  H.0.,  1714.    Bothmar  State-Pftpers,  in  Macpheison. 

8  Ibid. 
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interest,  she  was  induced  to  return  to  St.  Gtermains  towards 
the  end  of  November,  to  the  great  joy  of  her  ladies,  the 
duchess  of  Perth,  the  countess  of  Middleton,  kdy  Sophia 
Bulkdey,  and  madame  Molza,  who,  though  they  were  zealous 
Boman-catholics,  appear  to  have  considered  six  months'  con- 
formity  to  conventual  rules  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
Before  the  widowed  queen  quitted  Chaillot,  one  of  tbe  nuns 
congratulated  her  on  the  beneficial  effects  the  waters  of 
Plombilres  had  produced  on  the  weakly  constitution  of  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  adding,  "that  she  should  pray  for 
the  improvement  of  his  health  and  the  preservation  of  hk  life 
as  the  most  important  things  to  be  desired  for  him." — "  How 
can  you  say  so  ?"  cried  the  queen.  "  Is  there  no  other  good 
thing  to  be  desired  for  my  son?" — ^*' Madam,"  replied  the 
nun,  '*  we  know  that  on  these  depend  his  fortunes." — "  Ah  ! 
my  sister,"  said  the  royal  mother,  "think  not  too  much  of 
liis  temporal  good;  but  rather  let  us  ask  sanctification  and 
constancy  in  his  religion  for  my  son,  and  the  accomplishment 
of  God's  holy  will,  whatever  it  may  be."  General  reports 
were  at  that  time  prevalent,  that  the  chevalier  de  St.  George 
was  about  to  comply  with  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his 
friends  of  the  church  of  England,  by  abjuring  that  of  Rome. 
The  resignation  of  the  earl  of  Middleton,  the  only  Roman- 
cathohc  in  his  train  at  Barr,  appeared  a  preliminary  to  that 
step.  Few  could  beUeve  that  he  would  hesitate  tp  imitate  the 
example  of  his  great-grandfather,  Henry  of  Navarre,  when, 
under  similar  temptations,  he  had  sacrificed  his  protestantism 
for  a  crown.  The  unfortunate  £amily  of  Stuart  were,  with  one 
exception,  singularly  deficient  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world. 
The  'merry  monarch'  was  the  only  man  of  his  line  who  pos* 
sessed  sufficient  laxity  of  principle  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
temper  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  son  of  James 
II.  had  not  only  been  imbued  by  his  parents  with  strong  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
but  a  feeling  of  spiritual  romance  induced  him  to  cleave  to  it, 
as  a  point  of  honour,  the  more  vehemently,  whenever  he  was 
assailed  with  representations  of  how  much  his  profession  was 
opposed  to  his  worldly  interests.    Among  the  Chaillot  records 
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a  paper  is  preserved/  in  the  well-known  hand  of  the  widow  of 
James  II.,  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  headed, 

'*  Extract  of  a  Letter  fiom  the  King  nuf  ton,  wriHen  by  him  iomBiu 

EngUeh,  the  90th  of  December,  1713. 

"  I  doubt  Dot  that  the  rcporta,  positive  and  circamatantial  as  thej  are^  wlcdb 

iKre  in  circulation  of  my  having  changed  my  religion,  have  reached  you,  bixt  txn 

know  me  too  well  to  be  alarmed;  and  I  can  assure  yon  that,  with  the  giaoe  of 

God,  yon  will  sooner  see  me  dead  than  oat  of  the  church."  ' 

Under  this,  the  royal  mother  has,  with  characteristic  enthu* 
fiiasm,  written, — 

"  For  my  part,  my  dear  mother*  I  pray  God  that  it  may  be  so^  and  rest  in 
firm  reliance  that  God  in  his  mercy  will  never  abandon  that  dear  son  whom  be 
has  given  me,  and  of  whom  his  divine  Providenoe  has,  up  to  the  present  tizoe^ 
taken  snch  peculiar  care.  m  MA-aiT,  fi." 

«  At  St  Germains,  Jannaiy  26th,  1714." 

In  the  letter  wherein  the  preceding  extract  is  enclosed,  the 
queen  says, — 

"  I  have  been  delighted  to  see  these  lines  written  by  his  hand,  and  am  wcU 
persuaded  that  they  arc  imprinted  on  his  heart.  I  have  1^^ittcn  to  this  dt-ar 
son,  that  I  threw  myself  on  my  kneea  after  I  had  read  them,  and  thanked  God 
with  all  my  heart  tlut,  tliroufrh  His  mercy,  both  were  inspired  with  the  sasie 
sentiments, — ^hc  in  wishing  rather  to  die,  and  I  in  desiring  rather  to  see  him 
dead,  than  out  of  the  church."  ^ 

The  name  of  bigot  will,  doubtless,  be  applied  to  Maiy 
Beatrice  by  many  readers  of  the  above  passage,  and  perhaps 
with  justice,  for  confining  exclusively  to  one  peculiar  section 
a  term  which  includes  the  righteous  of  every  varying  deno- 
mination of  the  great  Christian  family.  The  accidents  of  birth 
and  education  had  made  this  princess  a  member  of  the  Latin 
church ;  but  if  she  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  as  a  daughter 
of  the  church  of  England,  or  any  other  protestant  community, 
there  can  be  Httle  doubt  but  she  would  have  been  equally 
zealous  and  sincere  in  her  profession,  and  no  less  ready  to 
sacrifice  temporal  advantages  for  conscience*  sake.  Her  en- 
thusiastic  attachment  to  her  own  religion  prompted  her  to 
give  as  much  pubUcity  to  her  son's  assurances  on  the  subject 
of  his  determination  to  adhere  to  the  Romish  communion,  as 
if  it  had  been  her  great  object  to  exclude  him  from  the 

^  In  the  h6tel  de  Soubise. 
'  To  render  this  extract  intelligible  to  her  friend,  her  miyesty  has  translatfd  it 
into  French,  of  which  the  above  Is  the  hteral  version.  If  ever  the  original  shoaM 
be  forthcoming,  the  phraseology  will  of  course  appear  somewhat  different 
*  Archives  an  Koyaume  de  France;  incdited  autograph* 
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throne  of  England.     Among  the  papers  of  Bothmar^  fhe 

Hanoverian  minister,  there  is  an  intercepted  letter  headed 

thus,  in  Robethon's  hand, — 

*<  Finis,  81  Bt  January,  1714.— From  the  lecretary  of  the  Fhstender's  mother 
to  lord  Aylesbury.*' 

which  ends  with  these  words : — 

"  Our  friend  at  Bar-le-dno  remains  firm  to  his  persuasions  as  yet,  though 
many  efTorts  have  been  made  to  bring  him  over.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to 
his  mother  to  find  his  firmness  in  that  point,  by  a  letter  under  his  own  hand. 
We  shall  see  what  the  darling  hopes  of  a  crown  will  do,  when  proper  steps  are 
made  towards  it."^ 

The  death  of  queen  Anne  was  ahnost  homrly  expected  at 
that  time.  All  Europe  stood  at  gaze,  awaiting,  with  eager 
curiosity,  the  proceedings  of  the  rival  claimants  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain.  That  the  prospects  of  the  expatriated  son 
of  James  IL  and  Mary  Beatrice  were  regarded  at  that  crisis 
as  flattering,  may  be  inferred  from  the  encouragement  given 
by  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  the  secret  overtures  for  a 
matrimonial  alliance  between  that  prince  and  the  archduchess 
his  sister.* 

Early  in  the  year  1714,  Mary  Beatrice  received  the  first, 
last,  and  only  instalment  from  the  British  government  ever 
paid  to  her  of  the  jointure  settled  upon  her  by  the  parUa- 
ment  of  England.  Queen  Anne,  on  the  23rd  of  December, 
1713,  signed  the  warrant  authorising  the  payment  of  11,750/. 
out  of  500,000/.  lately  granted  by  parliament  for  the  hquida> 
lion  of  her  own  private  debts.  50,000/.  per  annum  was  the 
sum  originally  claimed  by  the  exiled  queen,  but  her  necessi- 
ties,  and  above  all  her  desire  of  entering  into  amicable  rela- 
tions with  queen  Anne,  for  the  sake  of  her  son,  induced  her 
gladly  to  accept  a  first  quarterns  payment  on  the  lord  trea- 
surer Barley's  computation  of  the  dower  at  47,000/.  The 
acquittance  she  gave  was  simply  signed  Marie,  Reine.  This 
transaction  was  subsequently  made  one  of  the  heads  of  Harley 
earl  of  Oxford's  impeachment  in  the  house  of  lords,  when, 
among  other  political  offences,  he  was  accused — 

*'  Of  having,  by  means  of  Matthew  Prior  (the  poet),  held  secret  oorrespondenoe 
with  Maiy,  consort  to  the  late  king  James;  and  that  he  had  also  had  fieqoent 

1  Hanover  State-Papers,  in  Vacphersoo. 
*  Letters  of  the  dnke  of  LoRwne  and  the  seootaiy  of  state  to  the  court  of  Tieima. 
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conferences  with  the  fthbot  Oantier,  a  Popish  priest^  her  emiany,  to  coasTt 
settling  the  yearly  pension  of  the  said  47,000/.  upon  her,  for  her  life,  imder  jar- 
tence  of  those  letters-patent ;  and  that  he  had  advised  her  majesty,  qneen  Anne, 
to  sign  a  warrant  to  himself,  reciting  the  said  grant  to  the  late  kii^  Jams  £07 
payment  thereof."* 

To  this  accusation  the  earl  of  Oxford  pleaded,  ^'tfaat  the 
consort  of  James  II.  was  legally  entitled  to  receive  the  join. 
ture^  which  had  been  secured  to  her  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
and  guaranteed  by  the  private  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Rys- 
wick ;  and  the  legality  of  her  claims  not  being  doubted  by 
her  majesty  queen  Anne's  counsel-at-law,  he  had  considered 
it  his  duty  to  pay  proper  attention  to  it;  and  being  a  debt, 
he  had  thought  himself  authorized  to  pay  it  out  of  the  fond 
of  500,000/.  which  had  been  provided  for  the  liquidation  of 
her  majesty's  debts.'"  The  arrears  of  the  dower,  for  all  the 
years  that  this  unfortunate  queen  had  been  deprived  of  her 
provision,  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  million  of  sterling 
English  money ;  her  urgent  necessities  rendered  her  glad  to 
compound  that  claim,  for  the  sake  of  touching  the  above 
eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  ready 
money,  which  enabled  her  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  her  unfor- 
tunate followers,  who  were  perishing  before  her  eyes  of  want. 
The  earl,  or,  as  he  was  entitled  in  that  court,  the  duke  of 
Melfort,  having  returned  to  St.  Germains,  died  there  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1714,  leaving  his  wife  and  family  almost 
in  a  state  of  destitution.  He  was  a  man  whose  violent 
temper,  defective  judgment,  and  headlong  zeal  for  the  in- 
terests  of  the  church  of  Rome  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  his 
royal  master  and  mistress ;  but  the  assertion  that  the  exQed 
family  regarded  him  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  futfaiul 
servant,  is  disproved  by  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George  recommended  his  family  to  the  care 
and  protection  of  queen  Mary  Beatrice.  The  following  in- 
edited  letter  of  condolence,  addressed  by  that  prince  to  lady 
Melfort,  which,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  present  duke  de 
Melfort  is  here,  for  the  first  time,  placed  before  the  historical 
reader,  must  set  that  dispute  at  rest  for  ever : — 

'  state  Trials,  toI.  viii.  816. 
'Joomal  of  the  Lords.    State  Triala.  toL  vilL 
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"  Barr,  Feb.  8, 1714. 

**  The  true  scnRe  I  have  of  the  late  duke  de  Melfort's  bng  And  fiuthful  scr- 
vicci,  makes  mc  sincerely  share  with  yoo  in  the  loss  both  yon  and  I  have  had  of 
him.  It  is  a  sensible  mortification  to  me  not  to  be  able  to  be  of  tlutt  comfort  and 
Bupport  to  you  and  yoor  son  and  whole  afflicted  family  which  yon  so  justly  deserve 
from  me.  All  I  could  do  was,  to  recommend  yon  all  to  the  queen's  goodness  and 
bounty,  which  I  did  before  the  duke  of  Mdforfs  death,  whose  merit  b  too  great 
ever  to  be  forgot  by  me,  who  desire  nothing  more  than  to  have  it  in  my  power 
of  showing  you  and  your  family  how  truly  sensible  I  am  of  it,  and  of  the  parti- 
cular esteem  and  kindness  I  have  for  yourself  „  J iiraa  R  •» 

«  For  the  Duchess  of  Melfort."  ' 

In  consequence  of  her  son's  recommendation,  her  majesty 
appointed  the  duchess  de  Melfort  as  lady  of  the  bedchamber, 
and  one  of  her  daughters  a  maid  of  honour, — ^the  same  young 
lady,  probably,  who,  while  in  the  service  of  the  late  princess 
Loxiisa,  was  celebrated  by  count  Hamilton,  by  the  name  of 
mademoiselle  de  Melfort,  among  the  beauties  of  St.  Germains. 
A  melancholy  change  had  come  over  those  royal  bowers  since 
then.  After  the  death  of  the  princess,  and  the  enforced 
absence  of  her  brother,  the  sportive  lyre  of  their  merry  old 
poet,  chevalier  Hamilton,  was  never  strung  again.  His  gay 
spirit  was  quenched  at  last  with  sorrow,  age,  and  penury.' 

Towards  the  spring  of  1714,  Mary  Beatrice  was  attacked 
with  so  severe  an  illness,  that  she  was  given  up  by  her  pliy- 
sicians.  She  received  the  intimation  with  perfect  calmness ; 
life  had  now  nothing  to  attach  her,  except  a  longing  desire  to 
see  her  son.  Louis  XIV.  and  madame  de  Maintenon  came 
to  take  leave  of  her,  and  testified  much  concern :  they  paid 
her  great  attention  during  the  whole  of  her  illness,  from  first 
to  last.  Contrary  to  all  human  expectation,  she  revived,  and 
finally  recovered.*  Her  great  patience,  tranquilUty,  and  do- 
cility in  sickness  were  supposed  to  be  the  reasons  that  her 
feeble  frame  had  survived  through  illnesses  that  would  hare 
proved  fatal  to  younger  and  more  vigorous  persons,  so  true  it 
is,  "  that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong.''  The  queen's  beloved  friend,  Angelique  Priolo, 
was  80  dangerously  ill  at  the  same  time,  that  her  life  was 

'  His  rister,  the  countess  de  Orammont,  was  dead,  and  he  retired  to  Foussc  to 
live  on  the  alms  of  his  niece,  mho  was  abbess  of  the  convent  there,  rather  than 
increase  the  burdens  of  the  widow  of  his  royal  master.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age»  aomewhere  about  the  year  1716. 

3  Memou^  de  St.  Simon.     ChaiUot  Records. 
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despaired  of  also^  and  she  too  recovered.      In  the  first  I^ter 

written  by  Mary  Beatrice  during  her  conyalescence,  dated 

May  22,  she  says, — 

"  It  U  very  proper  that  I  should  oome  to  testify  in  person  the  joj  I  feel  in  &e 
new  life  that  God  has  given  yon,  and  that  I  shoold  give  yoa  sooie  signs  of  that 
which  he  has  also  restored  to  me,  for  no  one  conld  he  nearer  death  than  I  hare 
heen,  without  dying.  I  helieve,  however,  that  yoa  have  not  heen  in  less  danger 
than  I  was,  only  you  did  not  see  it  so  plainly,  for  my  head  was  perfectly  dear  and 
self-possessed,  even  when  it  was  supposed  that  I  had  less  tiuin  an  hoar  to  live 
But  I  was  not  worthy  to  appear  heforc  Qod,  and  it  is  meet  that  I  sihoold  mtfer 
still  more  in  this  life  to  do  pemmoe  for  my  sins^  and  I  shall  he  too  happy  if  God» 
in  his  mercy,  will  spare  me  in  the  other." 

Her  majesty  goes  on  to  express  "  her  intention  of  coming  to 

Chaillot  as  soon  as  the  weather  should  change  for  the  better, 

provided  her  health  continues  to  amend,  seeing  she  gains 

strength  very  slowly.''    She  sends  affectionate  messages  to  the 

'^  sisterhood  in  general,  and  to  some  of  the  invalids  by  name, 

requesting  the  prayers  of  the  community  for  herself  and  her 

son,  who  is  at  present,*'  she  says,  "at  the  waters  of  Plombieres." 

This  very  interesting  letter  concludes  with  these  words : — 

''Adieu,  my  dear  mother,  till  I  can  g^ve  you  in  person  the  particulars  of  the 
state  of  mind  and  hody  in  which  I  am  at  present^  and  of  my  feelings  when  I 
helieved  myself  dying,  at  which  time  hoth  my  heart  and  soul  were  fer  more  tnn< 
quil  than  when  I  am  well.    It  was  one  of  the  effects  of  God's  mercy  on  me.**^ 

The  utter  prostration  of  physical  powers  in  which  the  roya! 
widow  remained  for  many  weeks  after  this  severe  and  dan- 
gerous  illness,  is  probably  the  reason  that  her  name  is  so  Htde 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  political  history  of  a  crisis, 
in  which,  as  the  mother  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  she 
was  only  too  painfully  interested*  The  stormy  conflicts  on 
the  subject  of  the  succession,  that  rudely  shook  the  ebbing 
sands  of  her  august  step-daughter,  queen  Anne,  will  be  re« 
lated  in  the  biography  of  that  queen.' 

During  the  last  weeks  of  queen  Anne's  illness,  Mary  Bea- 
trice transmitted  the  intelligence  she  obtained  on  that  subject 

'  Autograph  letter  of  the  widow  of  James  II.  to  Angelique  Priolo*  Chaillot 
ooUecttou. 

*  The  general  histtory  of  that  exciting  period  has  heen  ahly  condensed  hy  a 
nohle  historian  of  the  present  day,  lord  Mahon,  who,  having  carefhlly  ooUected 
man  7  inedited  documents  connected  with  the  events  related  in  the  authorized 
annals  of  the  times,  gives  a  more  impartial  view  of  things  that  so  closely  afiected 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  contemporaries,  than  can  rationally  he  expected 
"  partisan  writen  on  either  side. 
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regularly  to  her  son.  Her  proceedings  were  of  course  closely 
watched.  Prior,  in  his  despatch  to  lord  Bolingbroke,  of 
August  17,  expresses  himself  uncertain  whether  his  royal 
mistress  was  aJive  or  dead.  Mary  Beatrice  had  received 
earher  tidings  of  the  event,  for  we  find,  by  the  same  letter, 
that  she  had  sent  off  an  express  to  her  son  in  Lorraine  on 
the  12th  of  August,  the  day  the  news  of  queen  Anne's  death 
reached  her.  The  moment  the  chevaher  de  St.  George 
learned  the  demise  of  his  royal  sister,  he  took  post,  and  tnu 
veiled  incognito,  with  the  utmost  speed,  from  Barr  to  Paris, 
to  consult  the  queen,  his  mother,  and  his  other  friends,  **  hav- 
ing resolved,"  says  the  duke  of  Berwick,  "  to  cross  over  to 
England  to  assert  his  rights."'  As  he  was  prohibited  from 
entering  France,  Mary  Beatrice  came  to  meet  him  at  Chaillot, 
where  tiie  due  de  Lauzun  had  hired  a  small  house,  in  his  own 
name,  for  the  reception  of  the  royal  adventurer,  whose  person 
was  too  well  known  at  St.  Germains  for  him  to  venture  to 
brave  the  authority  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  by  appear- 
ing  there.  Surrounded  as  both  the  mother  and  son  were 
with  spies,  the  secret  of  his  arrival  in  the  purheus  of  Paris 
was  quickly  carried  to  the  coiirt  of  France.  Louis  XIV.  had 
paid  too  dearly  for  his  romantic  sympathy  for  the  widow  and 
son  of  James  II.  on  a  former  occasion,  to  commit  himself  a 
second  time  by  infringing  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  as  he  had 
done  that  of  Ryswick,  to  dry  the  tears  of  an  afllicted  queen. 
France  was  not  in  a  state  to  maintain  a  war :  her  monarch 
was  turned  of  seventy-six ;  the  age  of  chivaliy  was  over.  In- 
stead of  trusting  himself  to  listen  to  the  impassioned  plead- 
ings of  the  Constance  and  Arthur  of  modem  history,  he  wisely 
sent  his  cool-headed  minister,  De  Torcy,  to  persuade  the  luck- 
less claimant  of  the  British  crown  to  return  whence  he 
came ;  and  if  he  could  not  prevail,  to  tell  him  that  he  had 
orders  to  compel  him  to  leave  France  without  delay.  As  no 
invitation  arrived  from  England,  but  on  the  contrary  George  I. 
had  been  peacefully  proclaimed,  it  was  judged  imadvisable  for 
the  chevaher  to  attempt  to  proceed  thither,  destitute  as  he 
was  of  money,  ships,  or  men,  and  uncertain  where  to  land.* 
1  M^inoixeB  dn  Hartehsl  de  Berwick,  yoLii.  p.  134.  *  Ibid. 
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To  have  had  the  slightest  chance  of  success^  he  ought  to  hare 
been  on  the  spot  before  the  death  of  queen  Anne^  ready  to 
make  a  prompt  appeal  to  the  soffirages  of  the  people.  Now  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  await  quietly  the  effect  that 
might  be  produced  by  the  maimers  and  appearance  of  the  new 
sovereign  who  had  been  called  to  the  throne  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Maiy  Beatrice  and  her  son  perceived^  too  late,  how  ocmi- 
pl^tely  they  had  been  fooled  by  the  diplomacy  of  Harley.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  neither  the  queen  nor  the  earl  of 
Middleton  had  placed  any  confidence  in  the  professions  of 
that  statesman,  till  by  the  disbursement  of  a  quartos  pay- 
ment of  the  long-contested  dower  he  gave  a  tangible  voucher 
of  his  good  intentions  towards  the  Stuart  cause.  It  was,  in 
sooth,  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fi%  pounds  cleverly 
employed  in  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  con- 
fidence he,  by  that  pohtic  sacrifice,  succeeded  in  winning.'  The 
parting  between  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  son  was,  of  course, 
a  sorrowful  one.  The  prince  returned  to  Barr,  and  from  Bair 
proceeded  to  Plombi^res,  where  he  issued  a  manifesto,  assert* 
ing  his  right  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  proclaiming  ''the 
good  intentions  of  the  late  princess.  Ins  sister,  in  his  favour.^' 
This  declaration  turned,  in  some  measure,  the  table  on  the 
treacherous  members  of  queen  Anne's  cabinet,  who  had  played 
ftist  and  loose  with  the  court  of  St.  Oermains,  and  was  fd* 
lowed  by  the  disgrace  of  Harley,  Ormonde,  and  Bolingbroke. 

The  young  queen  of  Spain,  who  was  a  princess  of  Savoy, 
sister  to  the  late  dauphiness,  Adelaide,  and  grand-daughter  of 
Henrietta  of  England,  kept  up  an  affectionate  correspondaioe 
with  Mary  Beatrice,  whom  she  always  addressed  as  her  dear 
aunt.  Mary  Beatrice  received  a  very  pleasing  letter  firom 
this  friendly  princess  during  her  abode  at  Chaillot,  telling  her 

'  Harley  played  too  fine  a  game  to  be  understood  by  the  sovereign  whom  he 
was  the  means  of  pladng  on  the  thraie  of  Great  Britain.  He  incomd  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  both  parties  by  his  diplomacy.  The  Jacobite  mob 
threw  halters  into  his  coach  as  he  went  to  proclaim  George  I.;  and  Geonge  I, 
in  retnm  for  that  service,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  impeaching  him  of  high 
treason  for  having  entered  into  secret  correspondence  with  the  ooort  of  St.  Ger- 
mains,  that  correspondence  which  had,  in  effect,  beguiled  the  son  of  James  II. 
fiom  coming  over  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  his  si^ster  and  the 
people  of  England. 
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''  how  mtich  pain  she  had  felt  at  the  reports  of  her  iUness^ 
laid  thanking  her  for  her  goodness  in  having  had  prayers  for 
her  and  her  consort  put  up  in  the  convent  of  Chaillot/'  Her 
majesty  entreated  '^that  they  might  be  continued  till  after 
her  delivery^  as  she  was  now  in  her  eighth  months  and  should 
he  compelled  to  remain  in  bed  for  the  rest  of  the  time/'  On 
the  birth  of  the  expected  infant^  which  proved  a  son^  the  king 
of  Spain  wrote^  with  his  own  hand^  to  announce  that  event  to 
Mary  Beatrice ;  and  as  she  was  still  treated  by  that  monarch 
and  his  ceremonious  court  with  the  same  punctilious  respect 
as  if  she  had  been  the  queen-mother  of  a  reigning  sovereign, 
the  royal  letter  was  dehvered  to  her^  in  all  due  fonn,  by  the 
secretary  to  the  Spanish  embassy,  who  came  in  state  to 
Chaillot,  and  requested  an  audience  of  her  majesty  for  that 
purpose.  Mary  Beatrice  received  also  a  letter  from  the  prin- 
cess des  Ursins,  giving  a  very  fiivourable  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  queen,  and  telling  her,  "  that  the  new  infant  was 
to  be  named  Ferdinand, — a  name  revered  in  Spain/'  Mary 
Beatrice  wrote,  in  reply,  to  the  king  of  Spain,  congratulating 
him  on  this  happy  event.  In  her  reply  to  the  princess  des 
Ursins,  after  expressing  her  joy  at  the  safety  of  the  queen  of 
Spain,  she  says, — 

*'  I  pray  yoo  to  emhncB  for  me  the  dear  Httk  x>riiioe  of  the  Attorias,  to  whom 
I  wish  aU  the  hleasings,  ipiritiial  and  temponU,  that  Qod  in  his  grace  may  be 
pleased  to  bestow.  And  I  beg  yon  to  tell  him«  as  soon  as  he  can  understand 
what  it  means,  that  he  has  an  old  great-great-amit»  who  lores  him  very  mnch."^ 

Meantime,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  due  deBerri, 
the  last  surviving  grandson  of  France,  in  the  preceding  May, 
the  court  of  Versailles  was  scarcely  less  agitated  with  cabals 
and  intrigues  regarding  the  choice  of  the  future  regent  for  the 
infant  dauphin,  than  that  of  England  had  recently  been  on 
the  question  of  the  regal  succession.  The  exiled  queen  of 
England  was  accused  of  aiding,  with  her  personal  influence, 
the  attempt  of  madame  de  Maintenon  to  obtain  that  high 
and  important  post  for  her  pupil,  the  due  de  Maine,  Louis 
XIV/s  son  by  Montespan,  in  preference  to  the  due  d'Orleans, 
to  whom  it  of  right  belonged ;  and  for  this  end,  she  constantly 
importuned  his  majesty  to  make  a  will,  conferring  the  r^ency 

>  Diary  of  Chullot. 
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on  the  due  de  Maine.  The  veteran  intriguante,  to  whom  the 
weight  of  four  score  years  had  not  taught  the  wisdom  of  re- 
pose  from  the  turmoils  of  state,  fancied,  that  if  her  pupil 
obtained  the  regency,  she  should  still  continue  to  be  the 
ruling  power  in  France.  Louis  XIV.  was  reluctant  to  make 
a  will  at  all,  and  still  more  so  to  degrade  himself  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world  by  making  testamentary  dispositions,  snch  as  he 
foresaw  must  be  set  aside  by  the  great  peers  of  France. 
^ladame  de  Maintenon  carried  her  point,  nevertheless,  by 
the  dint  of  her  persevering  importunity.  The  part  ascribed 
to  Mary  Beatrice  is  not  so  well  authenticated;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  that  it  was  to  her  that  the  vexed  monarch 
vented  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  on  this  occasion.  When  he 
came  to  Chaillot  to  meet  her,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1714, 
the  moment  he  saw  her,  he  said,  "  Madam,  I  have  made  my 
will.  They  tormented  me  to  do  it,''  continued  he,  turning  his 
eyes  significantly  on  madame  de  Maintenon  as  he  spoke,  "  and 
I  have  had  neither  peace  nor  repose  till  it  was  done.''  Maiy 
Beatrice  attempted  to  soothe  his  irritation,  by  commending 
him  for  his  prudential  care  in  settling  the  government  for  his 
infant  heir  before  lus  death.  The  answer  of  the  aged  king  was 
striking :  "  I  have  purchased  some  repose  for  myself  by  what 
I  have  done,  but  I  know  the  perfect  uselessness  of  it  Eings, 
while  they  live,  can  do  more  than  other  men;  but  after  our 
deaths,  our  wiUs  are  less  regarded  than  those  of  the  humblest 
of  our  subjects.  We  have  seen  this  by  the  little  regard  that 
was  paid  to  the  testamentary  dispositions  of  the  late  king, 
my  father,  and  many  other  monarchs.  Well,  madam,  it  is 
done,  come  what  may  of  it;  but,  at  least,  they  will  not  tease 
me  about  it  any  more."^ 

"  The  queen  Beatrix  Eleanora,  wife  of  James  II.,"  says 
Elizabeth  Charlotte,  duchess  of  Orleans,  "  lived  too  well  with 
the  Maintenon  for  it  to  be  credible  that  our  late  king  was 
in  love  with  her.  I  have  seen  a  book,  entitled  the  Old 
Bastard  protector  of  the  Young,  in  which  was  recounted  a 
piece  of  scandal  of  that  queen  and  the  late  pere  de  la  Chaise. 
This  confessor  was  an  aged  man,  turned  of  fourscore,  who  bore 
^  St.  Simon.    Dados,  and  the  duke  of  Berwick's  Auto-biography. 
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no  slight  resemblance  to  an  ass^  having  long  ears^  a  lai^e 
mouthy  a  great  head^  and  a  long  face.  It  was  ill  imagined. 
That  libel  was  even  less  credible  than  what  they  have  said 
about  our  late  king/'  ^  It  is  rarely  indeed  that  our  caustic 
duchess  rejects  a  gossip's  tale;  and  her  departure  from  her 
wonted  custom  of  beheving  the  worst  of  every  one,  is  the 
more  remarkable  in  this  instance,  inasmuch  as  the  widowed 
consort  of  James  II.  was  the  intimate  friend,  and  in  some 
things  unadvisedly  the  ally,  of  '  la  vieille  Maintenon.'  The 
duchess  of  Orleans  complains  that  the  latter  had  prejudiced 
the  queen  against  her,  so  that  she  had,  on  some  occasions, 
treated  her  with  less  attention  than  was  her  due.  '^  For  in« 
stance,''  she  says,  "  when  the  queen  of  England  came  to  Marh, 
and  either  walked  with  the  king,or  accompanied  him  in  his  coach 
on  their  return,  the  queen,  the  dauphiness,  the  princess  of 
England,  and  all  the  other  princesses  would  be  gathered  round 
the  king  but  me,  for  whom  alone  they  did  not  send."  Our 
grumbling  duchess  attributes  the  friendship  with  which  Mary 
Beatrice  honoured  Maintenon  to  the  idea  that  princess  had 
formed  of  her  sanctity.  "  She  feigns  so  much  humility  and 
piety  when  with  the  queen  of  England,"  continues  the  duchess 
of  Orleans,  still  speaking  of  Maintenon,  ''that  her  majesty 
regards  her  as  a  saint."'  It  was  considered  a  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  matrimonial  tie  between  Louis  XIV.  and 
jnadame  de  Maintenon,  when  it  was  seen  that  she  occupied  a 
fauteuU  in  the  presence  of  the  consort  of  James  II.,  who  never 
abated  one  iota  of  the  state  pertaining  to  a  queen  of  England 
in  matters  on  which  that  ceremonious  court  placed  an  absurd 
importance.*  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  king  had 
been  to  visit  queen  Mary  Beatrice  at  Chaillot,  all  the  court 
considered  it  necessaiy  to  follow  the  royal  example;  and  as 
she  made  a  point  of  offending  no  one  by  refusing  to  grant 
receptions,  she  found  herself  so  much  &tigued  as  to  be  glad 
to  return  to  St.  Gtermains. 

The  following  spring,  strange  manifestations  of  popular  feel- 
ing in  fieivour  of  the  disinherited  representative  of  the  old  royal 
line  broke  forth  in  various  parts  of  England.     The  cries  of 

'  Fhigmens  Hiitoriqoes.  '  Ibid.  *  St.SimoxL 
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"  No  foreign  government !  no  Hanover  !'*  "  Do^sm  mth  the 
roundheads  I"  "  St.  George  for  England !"  were  reiterated  in 
Oxford^  London,  Bristol,  and  Leicester,  and  other  large  towns. 
The  oak  leaves  were,  in  spite  of  fdl  prohibition,  triumphantlf 
displayed  once  more  on  the  national  festival  of  the  29th  of 
May,  with  the  words,  "  A  New  Restoration,''  superadded  in 
many  places.  In  London,  on  the  10th  of  June,  white  roses 
were  worn  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George ;  and  at  night,  the  mob  compelled  the  householders  to 
illuminate,  and  broke  the  windows  of  those  who  did  not,  and 
finished  their  saturnalia  by  burning  the  effigy  of  William  UL 
in  Smithfield.^  It  was  the  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  son  of  Mary  Beatrice,  and  the  only  one  which 
had  been  celebrated  with  any  thing  I'ke  popular  rejoicings. 
At  Edinburgh,  his  health  was  pubhdy  drunk  at  the  town- 
cross,  by  the  style  and  title  of  king  James  VIII.,  with  ac- 
clamations.' The  object  of  this  wild  enthusiasm  was,  Hke 
Bobert  the  Unready,  too  tardy  to  take  advantage  of  the  move- 
ment which  might  have  borne  him  triumphantly  to  a  throne, 
if  he  had  been  at  hand  to  encourage  his  friends.  He  waited 
for  foreign  aid;  if  Henry  IV.,  Edward  IV.,  and  Heniy  VIL 
had  done  so,  neither  would  have  died  kings  of  England.  The 
timidity  of  Mary  Beatrice,  arising  from  the  excess  of  her 
maternal  weakness  for  her  son,  continued  to  paralyse  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  requisite  for  the  leader  of  such  a  cause. 
She  declared,  as  lord  Stair  affirms,  ''that  without  a  fleet,  and 
a  proper  supply  of  arms  and  troops,  her  son  ought  not  to 
imperil  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  devoted  friends^,  by 
attempting  a  descent  either  on  England  or  Scotland.'''  It 
was  probably  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  this  caution  on  the 
mind  of  her  son,  that  we  find  the  ro^  invalid  rousing  hersdf 
to  personal  exertion  once  more,  and  commencing  a  journey  to 
Plombieres  in  a  htter,  on  the  12th  of  June,  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  him,  as  he  was  prohibited  firom  entering  the  French 
dominions.     The  chevalier  de  St.  George  came  to  meet  his 

'  Jeatie's  History  of  the  Two  Pretenders.  Calamy  bears  record  of  the  ezdted 
state  of  the  populaoe  in  favour  of  the  Pretender,  and  the  insults  offered  to  tha 
reigning  sovereign. 

'  Lockhart  of  Gamwath.  '  Stair's  Deqpatditt. 
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mother  at  Plombieres ;  and  after  she  had  reposed  herself  there 
for  a  few  dajs^  induced  her  to  accompany  him  on  his  return 
to  the  court  of  Sarr^  where  she  was  most  affectionately  re- 
ceived by  the  friendly  duke  and  duchess  of  Lorraine.  The 
earl  of  Stair  was  immediately,  as  in  duty  bounds  on  the  alert 
to  trace  the  proceedings  of  the  exiled  queen  and  her  son.  On 
the  24th  of  July,  he  writes  to  his  own  cabinet, — 

*'  I  ftent  Barton  to  Ijommd,  to  be  informed  of  the  I¥etender'«  motiom .  1 
met  the  abb^  da  Bois  in  a  wood,  and  gave  him  an  accomit  of  the  intelligence  I 
had  conoeming  the  Pretender.  I  4e^i^  be  would  be  particularly  carefnl  in 
informing  himself  conoeming  the  Pretender's  designs,  and  how  fiur  the  ooort 
meddled  with  them.    I  set  a  man  to  observe  brd  Bolingbrokc."' 

Sarton  returned  on  the  29th  of  July  from  Barr,  and  the  dame 
day  lord  Stair  reports  that ''  the  Pretender  is  still  there  with 
the  queen,  [his  mother] ;  every  thing  quiet,  and  few  people 
there.  They  talk,"  adds  his  excellency,  ''  of  his  [the  Pre- 
tender] going  to  Britain;  when  his  mother  comes  back,  he 
will  probably  set  out.''* 

The  following  passage,  in  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Berwick 
to  Torcy,  the  French  minister,  dated  August  24, 1715,  affords 
an  i^TwniHTig  comment  on  the  conduct  and  character  of  his  re- 
nowned unde . — 

''I  have  received  aletter  firam  the  duke  of  lCarlboroiiigh»  in  wbichheeipresses 
tome  that  he  hopes  much  to  ei\joy  the  protection  of  M.le  chevalier,  [8t.  George,] 
aocompanying  these  professions  with  a  second  present  of  two  thousand  pounds 
■tsrling.  TUs  gives  me  much  hope*  considering  the  character  of  my  unde,  who 
u  not  accustomed  to  scatter  his  money  tbos^  udess  he  foresees  that  it  will  prove 
of  some  utiUty/' 

>  MisceOuieotti  SUk»^Vtcgah  b^  two  quarto  t6Is«  printed  for  CadeD»  vol  iL 
p.  532.  'Ibid. 
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Hary  Beatrice  retains  to  St.  GcnDaix»--Atter.d9  the  death-bed  of  Louff  XIT. 
— Her  constancy  to  madame  de  Maintenon — Lord  Bolingbroke'a  ill-will  to  Mit^ 
Beatrice — ^The  rebellion  of  1715 — Maiy  Beatrice  prayed  for  as  qoeen-nu^tbcr— 
Her  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  her  son — ^His  dangerous  journey  from  Lorraix:^ 
— Secret  visit  to  Paris— Queen  meets  him  at  Chaillot — His  frightM  peril  at 
Nonanconrt — Siuls  for  Scotland — Queen's  suspense — Conflicting  imnocrs 
of  successes  and  defeats — Flattering  news  from  Scotland-— Reports  of  her  sod'6 
coronation— Melancholy  reverse — Desperate  position  of  Jacobite  caoEe — Un- 
feeling conduct  of  lord  Bolingbroke  to  the  queen — Her  pecuniary  distress — 
The  chevalier  visits  his  mo^er  at  St.  Gennaina — Compelled  to  leari^  her— 
His  inconsiderate  conduct — Maternal  anxiety  of  the  queen— Her  son's  rup- 
tdre  with  Bolingbroke — Queen  offers  to  mediate — Bolingbroke's  rude  reply- 
Depression  of  the  queen  and  her  ladies — Fate  of  Jacobifce  prisoners — Distress 
of  Maxy  Beatriofr— Respect  felt  for  her  in  France— Her  son  goes  to  Avignon — 
Lingering  affection  in  England  for  the  Stuart  cause — Oak-apple  day  and  wlnt<?- 
rose  day — A  new  courtier  presented  to  queen  Mary  Beatrice — Matrimooial 
projects  for  her  son — Her  correspondence  with  the  old  Jacobites— Plots  for  ha 
'  son's  restoration— Her  seals— Armorial  bearings — Jacobite  con^poudaBce— 
Her  last  illness — Recommends  her  son  to  the  regent  Orleans — Her  caw  for 
her  ladies — Her  death — General  lamentations  at  St.  Gennains — Funenl 
honours— Refuge  granted  to  her  ladies — ^Her  apartment  at  St.  Gennains- 
Traditions  of  the  place— Her  portrait  in  old  age. 

Mart  Beatrice  returned  to  St.  Germains  in  time  to  attend 
the  death-bed  of  her  old  friend  Louis  XIV.,  and  to  use  her 
influence  with  him  for  the  last  time  in  behalf  of  her  son.  The 
dying  monarch  exerted  himself  to  write  with  his  own  hand  to 
his  grandson,  the  king  of  Spain,  urging  him  to  render  aU  the 
assistance  he  could  to  his  adopted  son,  as  he  called  the  cheTa- 
lier  de  St.  George,  to  aid  in  establishing  him  on  the  British 
throne.*  Louis  had  himself  actually  entered  into  serious  engage- 
ments with  queen  Maxy  Beatrice  to  fiimish  arms  for  ten  thou- 

1  Lemontey's  Histoire  de  la  R^noe. 
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sand  men,  and  ships  to  transport  them  to  Scotland.  He  had 
issued  his  commands  for  the  preparation  of  the  armament,  and 
it  was  in  a  state  of  forwardness  at  the  time  when  his  death  frus- 
trated all  the  dispositions  he  had  made  in  favour  of  the  ex« 
pected  rising  in  the  north  of  England.^  '^  He  gave/'  says  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  ''  all  the  orders  that  were  necessary,  and 
then  cahnly  awaited  his  last  hour.  He  had  told  the  queen  of 
England,  several  times,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  that,  at  his 
advanced  age,  he  must  soon  expect  to  die ;  and  thus  he  pre- 
pared himsdf  for  it,  day  by  day,  that  he  m%ht  not  be  taken 
by  surprise.  They  had  a  very  different  opinion  of  him  in 
the  world,  for  they  imagined  he  would  not  suffer  any  one 
to  speak  to  him  of  death.  I  know,  to  a  certainty,  that 
what  I  have  stated  is  true,  having  had  it  firom  the  mouth  of 
the  queen  herself,  a  princess  of  strict  veracity .''' 

Louis  XIV.  breathed  his  last  September  1st,  1715.  Mary 
Beatrice  was  greatly  afflicted,  both  for  the  loss  of  her  old 
friend,  and  its  depressing  effect  on  the  Jacobite  cause  at  that 
monfentous  crisis.  In  the  dispute  that  took  place  touching 
the  guardianship  of  the  infimt  king  of  France,  she  was 
iqppealed  to  by  the  duke  of  Maine  and  his  party,  as  a  per- 
son more  in  the  confidence  of  the  deceased  monarch  than 
any  one.  Her  majesty  deposed,  in  the  presence  of  the  duke 
and  duchess  de  Lauzun,  what  had  been  said  to  her  by 
Louis  XIV.  on  the  subject  of  his  testamentary  disposi- 
tions.''* It  was  unfortunate  for  Mary  Beatrice,  that,  by  a 
sort  of  negative  implication  with  the  rival  faction  patronised 
by  madame  de  Maintenon,  she  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the 
regent  Orleans,  and  furnished  him  with  an  excuse  for  repudi- 
ating the  cause  of  her  son.  The  death  of  Louis  XIV.  had 
produced  an  entire  change  in  the  aspect  and  interests  of  the 
French  court.  Madame  de  Maintenon  found  herself,  in  her 
present  adversity,  as  carefully  shunned  by  the  minions  of  for* 
tune,  as  she  had  recently  been  courted  and  caressed.  Not  so 
wise  in  her  generation  as  the  children  of  this  world,  and 
acting  in  the  kind  sincerity  of  an  honest  heart,  Mary  Beatrice 

^  Hutoire  de  la  lUgenoe.    M^moires  de  Berwick.  "  Ibid. 

'  Duclos.    Memoirs  of  the  Regency,  toL  L  pp.  102,  8. 
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treated  lier  a£Sictecl  friend  viih  the  tender  sympathj  and 
attention  that  were  due  to  the  relict  of  the  deceased  aoFerdgn. 
Their  first  meeting  was,  by  mutual  appointment,  at  Qiaillot: 
madame  de  Maintenon  was  dressed  in  the  deepest  mooming 
and  looked  ill  and  dejected.  As  soon  as  the  queen  saw  her, 
she  extended  her  arms  towards  her,  and  when  thqr  drew  near 
each  other,  tenderly  embraced  her:  both  burst  into  tears. 
Their  communications  wer^  long  and  affectionate.  Maiy 
Beatrice  recurred  frequently  to  the  memory  of  her  departed 
lord,  king  James,  but  with  that  holy  sorrow  which  time  and 
religion  had  softened  and  subdued.  With  her,  there  was  a  joy 
in  her  grief;  and,  whenever  madame  de  Maintenon  related 
any  instance  of  piety  shown  by  Louis  on  his  death*bed,  her 
msgesty  was  sure  to  rejoin,  ''  that  was  like  my  sainted  king; 
even  he  could  not  have  done  better/'  Madame  de  Maintencn 
repeated  this  observation  afterwards  to  the  sisters  of  ChaiHot, 
and  said  it  had  given  her  much  comfort.  Mary  Beatrice  re> 
turned  the  same  evening  to  St.  Germains.  Whea  she  was 
ready  to  leave  her  chamber,  after  she  had  taken  an  affecticaate 
fiarewell  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  she  asked  for  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot,  who,  with  a  train  of  the  oldest  sisters,  attended  ha 
majesty  to  the  gate.  She  spoke  warmly  in  praise  of  madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  the  admirable  frame  of  mind  in  which  she 
appeared.  The  abbess  replied,  '^that  her  majesty's  eiample 
luid  been  very  proper  to  animate  that  lady.''  ^Die  queen  raised 
her  eyes  to  heaven  with  a  look  that  su£Sciently  indicated  the 
humility  of  her  heart,  and  entering  the  chapel,  she  kndt  down 
for  a  few  mom^its  in  the  act  of  silent  adoration  with  an  air 
of  such  perfect  self-abasement,  that  all  present  were  deq>ly 
touched.  She  took  the  arm  of  the  abbess  as  th^  left  the 
chapel,  and  talked  much  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  and  what 
she  had  been  saying  of  Louis  XIY.,  repeating,  '^  that  it  re- 
minded her  of  her  own  sainted  monarch."  She  bade  the 
abbess  a  very  gracious  fiEurewell,  and  requested  her  prayers  for 
her  son;  and  then  turning  to  the  nuns,  entreated  that  they 
would  also  pray  for  him.' 

'niaiyofChaUlot. 
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Mary  Beatrice  returned  to  St.  Gterznains,  to  hold  her 
anxious  councils  with  Berwick  and  her  son's  new  secretary  of 
state,  lord  Bolingbroke,  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  the  ne- 
cessary supplies  for  the  Jacobite  rising  in  Scotland.  Boling- 
brokers  frequent  solicitations  for  that  purpose  to  the  regent 
Orleans  only  served  to  expose  the  designs  of  the  friends  of 
the  cause,  and  to  put  the  British  goyemment  on  the  alert. 
The  arms  and  stores  that  had  been  secretly  provided  by  the 
friendship  of  the  deceased  king,  Louis  XIV .,  were  on  board 
twelve  ships  lying  at  Havre ;  but  just  as  they  were  ready  to 
sail,  sir  Qeorge  Byng  came  into  the  roads  with  a  squadron^ 
and  prevented  them  from  leaving  the  harbour,  and  lord  Stair, 
the  British  ambassador,  demanded  of  the  regent  that  they 
should  be  given  up,  as  they  were  intended  for  the  service  of 
the  Pretender.  The  regent,  instead  of  doing  this,  ordered 
the  ships  to  be  unloaded,  and  the  arms  and  ammunition  to 
be  carried  to  the  king  of  France's  arsenal.'  This  was  one 
of  the  leading  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  enterprise,  since 
the  btavest  champions  can  do  little  without  weapons. 

The  rebellion  in  Scotland  broke  out  prematurely,  hurried 
on  by  the  ardour  of  misjudging  partisans.  Its  details  belong 
to  our  national  annals :  all  we  have  to  do  with  it  is  to  trace 
its  effects  on  the  personal  history  of  the  royal  mother  of  the 
representative  of  the  fated  line  of  Stuart.  Bolingbroke,  in 
his  letter  to  that  prince  of  September  21st,  after  informing 
him  that  her  majestjr's  almoner,  Mr.  Innes,  and  captain 
O'Flanigan  had  been  consulting  about  providing  a  vessel  to 
convey  him  to  the  scene  of  action,  says, — 

*'Thie  queen  oiden  Mr.  Innef  to  fornish  money  to  OTbuiigaD,  and  by  that 
means  be  will  goem  at  ibe  ■errice  intended,  ae  well  ai  by  wbat  wae  laid  to  bim 
before  my  retmm;  bot  I  ahaU  aay  nothing  to  him,  nor  any  one  else  of  the  mea* 
sure  taken,  because  I  know  no  better  maxim,  in  all  bimneis,  than  that  of  trott- 
ing no  creature  with  the  least  circumstance  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessaiy 
he  shonldknow  in  order  to  enable  him  to  ezecote  his  part  of  the  serrioe."  ^ 

An  excdlent  maxim,  doubtless ;  but  the  object  of  the  new 
minister  was  evidently  to  alienate  the  confidence  of  his  master 

*  I>oeamenti  in  lord  Mahon's  Appendix.     Berwick's  Memoirs.     St.  Simon. 
'  Lord  Mahon's  Appendix. 
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firom  the  queen  and  her  councillors ;  and  more  than  that,  to 
estrange  him  from  the  only  person  capable  of  giving  good 
advice^  the  duke  of  Berwick.  And  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
creating  a  coolness,  may  be  perceived  even  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  duke : — 

"  Tho  diike  of  Berwick  is  gone  to  St.  Germaiiu,  so  that  I  shall  have  no  oppcr- 
tunity  of  maldng  either  a  secret  or  a  confidence  of  this  to  him.  I  add  no  nan 
as  to  his  grace,  though  I  should  have  something  to  say,  becanse  the  qneoi  td3s 
me  she  has  writ  to  yomr  migesty  her  opinion,  in  which  I  most  hmnblj  coocar." 

The  self-importance  of  the  new  secretary  of  state  was 
piqued  at  finding  Mary  Beatrice  confided  implicitly  in  Ber- 
wick, and  only  partially  in  himself,  and  that,  instead  of 
having  to  communicate  intelligence  to  her,  she  imparted  it  to 
him.  He  intended  to  be  the  head  of  the  Stuart  caoae,  and 
he  fotmd  himself  only  employed  as  the  hand.  The  queen 
and  Berwick  transacted  all  the  secret  correspondence  and 
negotiations  together,  and  then  employed  him,  not  as  a  minis- 
ter of  state,  but  as  an  official  secretaiy.  Mary  Beatrice 
directed  Berwick  to  press  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  to  perform 
his  promise  of  landing  8000  troops  in  Scotland,  to  assist  har 
son ;  but  Charles  was  himself  in  great  difficulties,  being  closdy 
besieged  at  Stralsund  at  the  very  time  his  aid  was  sdidted, 
and  could  only  express  his  regret  at  being  unable  to  accord 
the  needM  succours.  The  king  of  Spain  revoked  his  pro- 
mise of  a  pecuniary  loan  at  the  same  time ;  both  these  in- 
auspicious circumstances  being  communicated  by  Maiy  Bea- 
trice to  Bolingbroke,  he  thus  briefly  announces  the  twofold 
disappointment  to  the  luckless  chevalier  de  St.  George : — 

"  I  endose  to  your  majesty  two  letters  irom  Stralsund  with  great  rdnctance, 
since  yon  will  find  by  them  that  all  oar  hopes  of  troops  are  vanished.  I  reeriv«d 
them  from  the  qneen,  whose  packet  accompanies  this,  and  who  intends  to  send 
yoor  miyesty's  servants  down  to  yoo."^ 

Overtures  were  made  at  this  time  for  a  mairiage  between 

the  regent's   unmarried  daughter,  mademoiselle  de  Valcns, 

and  the  chevalier  de  St.  George.      How  far  the  queen  was 

concerned  in  this  project,  does  not  appear :  it  certainly  was 

'  Lord  Hahon's  Appendix. 
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not  pushed  with  any  d^ree  of  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the 
prince^  who  apprehended  that  it  would  injure  his  popula- 
rity with  his  party  in  England.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
young  lady  herself,  being  greatly  in  love  with  the  royal 
knight^errant,  who  at  that  period  excited  a  veiy  romantic 
interest  in  France,  besought  her  father  to  make  her  his  wife; 
to  which  the  cautious  regent  replied,  ^'  Nous  verrona,  ma  fille; 
nou»  verrons"  Meantime,  the  standard  of  the  chevalier  had 
been  raised  in  Scotland,  and  a  formidable  insurrection,  headed 
by  lord  Derwentwater  and  Mr,  Forster,  took  place  in  North- 
umberland. On  the  second  Sunday  in  October,  the  Pro- 
testant deigjrmen  who  acted  as  chaplains  to  the  rebel  muster, 
prayed  for  the  son  of  James  II.  by  the  style  and  title  of  king 
James,  and  for  Mary  Beatrice  by  the  designation  of  '^  Maiy, 
qaeen-mother.'^'  The  same  was  done  at  Kelso,  where  a  mixed 
Gongr^ation  of  Protestants  and  Roman-catholics  met  in  the 
great  kirk,  to  listen  to  a  political  sermon  preached  by  the 
rev.  Mr.  Patten,  on  the  text,  "  The  blessing  of  the  first-bom 
is  his.''  The  gentlemen  of  the  latter  persuasion  told  the 
preacher,  "that  they  approved  veiy  well  of  our  liturgy,  which 
they  had  never  heard  before.''* 

On  the  28th  of  October,  the  chevalier  left  Barr.  Infor- 
mation was  immediately  given  to  the  British  ambassador,  lord 
Stair,  who  went  to  the  r^ent  Orleans,  and  demanded,  in 
the  name  of  his  sovereign  George  I.,  that  orders  should  be 
issued  to  prevent  his  passage  through  France.  "  If  you  can 
point  out,  to  a  certainty,  the  precise  place  where  he  may 
be  found,"  replied  the  r^ent,  "  I  will  have  him  re-conduct- 
ed to  Lorraine;  but  I  am  not  obliged  to  be  either  spy  or 
gaoler  for  king  Greorge."'  — '' Prudence  prescribed  to  the 
regent  a  conduct,  obhque  enough  to  satisfy  George  I.  with- 
out discouraging  the  Jacobites;  but  the  events  precipitated 
themselves,  as  it  were,  with  a  rapidity,  which  rendered 
it  difficult  to  preserve  a  course  sufficiently  gliding.^      He 

1  Notes  on  the  Life  of  CUnny.  *  Ftetten's  Historf  of  the  nebeUiaD. 

*  Kemoin  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

*  M^moiies  de  la  B^enoe,  par  M.  Lemontejr. 
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summoned  Contades^  the  major  of  the  gnaids^  into  his 
presence^  and  there^  before  lord  Stair^  gave  positiTe  crden 
to  ViiiTi  to  intercept  the  prince  on  the  road  fit>m  Ixnraine; 
but  aware  of  the  unpopukrity  in  which  such  a  proceed* 
ing  would  involve  him,  he  secretly  instructed  C!ontade8  not  to 
find  the  person  of  whom  he  went  in  quest/' ^  Berwick  adds, 
''that  the  chevalier,  being  warned  of  the  intended  arrest^ 
kept  out  of  the  danger  by  taking  a  circuitous  roate.  Con- 
tades,  on  his  return,  gave  a  flourishing  account  to  Stair  of 
all  he  had  done  during  an  absence  of  several  days ;  his  ex* 
cellency  aJSTected  to  be  satisfied,  yet  shrewdly  suspected  that 
the  regent  had  no  particular  desire  to  hinder  the  passage 
of  the  chevalier,  and  Contades  no  great  relish  for  the  com- 
mission that  had  been  imposed  on  him.  Stair  sent  his 
myrmidons  out  in  all  directions,  to  try  to  discover  the  md 
the  prince  was  taking;  but  he  was  so  well  disguised,  and 
travelled  with  so  few  companions,  that  he  never  heard  of  him 
tin  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  use/" 

No  one  was  more  uncertain  of  the  movements  of  her 
son  than  the  queen,  for  he  dared  not  write  to  her^  lest  his 
letters  should  be  intercepted.  He  had,  withal,  reason  to 
suspect  that  she  could  not  keep  a  secret,  and  that  there  were 
traitors  at  St.  Germains,  and  spies  within  the  hallowed  pale 
of  her  favourite  retreat  at  Chaillot.  The  feelings  of  the 
anxious  mother,  though  they  have  never  been  unvdled  to 
public  view,  may  be  imagined,  after  her  only  son,  her  last 
surviving  child,  had  left  a  place  of  security,  and  set  fi>rth  to 
join  a  desperate  enterprise,  with  a  bill  of  attainder  hanging 
over  him,  and  the  price  of  blood  on  his  head. 

Twelve  precious  inedited  letters  from  the  queen's  fiidth- 
ful  friend,  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  who  generally  performed  the 
office  of  private  secretary  to  her  royal  mistress  whm  unaUe 
to  write  herself  to  her  friends  at  Chaillot,  afford  much  inter* 
esting  information  connected  with  the  personal  history  of 
Mary  Beatrice  at  this  period.  They  are  addressed  to  the  abbess 

*  M^moiies  do  la  B^enoe,  by  Lemontey.    See  aim  Dados,  and  St.  SnsoD. 
'  M^ndres  da  Mor^schal  Berwick. 
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and  ex-abbess,  la  mire  lXpo$6e,  of  Chaillot,  written  in  very  bad 
French.  Ladj  Sophia,  though  a  Scotchwoman,  and  a  Stuart  of 
Blantyre  by  birth,  had,  during  her  seven  and  twenty  years'  exile 
with  her  royal  mistress,  nearly  forgotten  her  mother  tongue, 
and  writes  Perth,  Pairte,  and  Stirling,  Sirle.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  warmth  <^  feding  and  an  affectionate  simplicity  in  her 
style,  worth  all  the  meretricious  graces  and  elegantly-turned 
periods  of  the  classic  Bolingbroke.  The  first  letter  of  this 
Taluable  series  of  domestic  documents  is  dated  merely  "  this 
18th  of  November,"  the  date  preceded  by  St.  Andrew's  cross, 
the  distinctive  mark  of  this  lady's  correspondence,  firom  which 
our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  select  such  extracts  as  relate 
to  the  queen.  Lady  Sophia  commences  her  first  letter  to  the 
ex-abbess,  written,  she  says,  by  desire  of  the  queen,  with  in« 
quiries  after  the  health  of  the  sisters  of  Chaillot,  and  then 
proceeds^— 

**  Qod  be  thanked,  that  of  the  queen  is  good,  though  the  looks  ill  enoagh,  which 
is  not  wonderfti],  oonsldesring  the  painftil  inquietode  she  snifen^  and  must  con- 
tinue to  do  till  the  king,  her  son,  be  established.  Her  migesty  commands  me  to 
inform  you,  of  what  you  have  probably  heard  some  tune  ago^  which  ii,  that  the 
king,  my  master,  has  left  Lorraine;  but  this  is  all  she  can  teU  you  at  present^ 
except  that  his  affiuzi  go  on  prosperously  in  Scotland,  and  that  we  reckon  that 
the  earl  of  Mar  has  at  Perth  twenty  thousand  men,  well  disciplined,  and  firmly 
united  for  the  good  cause,  and  that  the  duke  of  Argyle  has  not  more  than  three 
tboQMnd  men  in  his  camp.  Mareover,  in  the  north  of  England  four  pronncea 
[coanties]  have  declared  for  the  good  cause,  and  the  Scotch — that  is  to  say,  a 
conndetable  portion  of  the  army  of  the  earl  of  BCar,  are  going,  if  possible,  to 
join  our  friends  in  the  north  j  but  as  Argyle  is  encamped  at  Stirling,  and  guards 
the  paassge  of  the  river  and  the  bridges,  where  he  is  strongly  entrenched,  it  is 
difficult  to  force  It.    Keverthelcss,  they  hope  soon  to  pass  into  England.^' ' 

Such  was  the  exa^erated  account  of  the  state  of  her  son's 
affiurs  in  Scotland,  which  flattered  the  maternal  hopes  of  the 
widowed  consort  of  James  II.,  while  she  was,  at  the  same 
time,  tortured  with  suspense  and  uncertainty  on  his  account^ 
not  knowing  what  had  become  of  him,  whether  he  were  in 
France,  Scotland^  or  England,  living  or  dead,  at  this  momen- 
tons  crisis  of  his  fortunes.  The  earl  of  Mar  had  written  to 
her  on  the  12th  of  October,  giving  her  a  statement  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  insurgents,  and  earnestly  demanding  the 

'  Incditod  Stuart  Papers,  in  the  Secret  Archives  of  France. 
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presence  of  him  they  styled  their  king/  Lady  Sophia  Bol- 
keley  concludes  her  letter  to  the  abb^s  of  Chaillot  in  these 
words: — 

"  The  qnesn  begs  yon,  my  dear  mother,  and  all  the  oommnniiy,  to  redoiiUe,xf 
it  be  possible,  your  holy  prayers  for  the  preservation  of  the  person  of  the  Iht^, 
for  the  success  of  this  great  enterprise,  and  for  the  preservaticn  of  his  fiuthfcl 
snljccts.  Her  majesty  ordered  me  to  write  yesterday*  but  wo  waited  tffl  this 
evening,  having  a  hope  that  the  letters  from  England,  which  onglit  to  ooooe  to. 
day,  might  fbniish  some  iresh  news ;  but  as  the  post  is  delayed,  her  msjestr 
wonld  not  longer  defer  inqtiiring  what  tidings  yon  have,  and  commnnlcatmg  bos 
to  yon.  For  myself,  permit  me,  my  dearest  mother,  to  assore  yon,  that  no  one 
can  esteem  and  honour  you  more  enthrely  than  your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  S.  Brucxxzr. 
•  <*I  hope  that  Miss  Flowden  and  her  lady  mother  are  both  wdL  Have  the 
goodness,  my  beloved  mother,  to  tell  my  dear  Catharine  Angeliqne^  that  the 
queen  is  very  sorry  she  has  not  time  to  answer  her  letter;  but  she  must  net 
allow  that  to  discourage  her  irom  writhag,  as  her  majesty  is  very  glad  to  nceive 
ktters  from  her." 

Sndorted — "  To  the  very  reverend  Mere  depos^  de  Mouffl^  of  the  ladies  of 
St.  Marie  de  Chaillot,  at  Chaillot."' 

Almost  immediately  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  qneen 
lecdved  an  intimation  of  the  movements  of  her  son,  who, 
dodged  by  the  spies  of  the  British  embassy,  had  been  playing 
at  hide  and  seek  for  many  days  without  venturing  to  approach 
the  coast,  though  his  friend,  lord  Walsh,  lay  at  Nantes  with 
a  light-armed,  swift-sailing  vessel,  ready  to  convey  him  down 
the  Loire.     The  chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  his  fiiend 
"William  Erskine,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Buchan,  who  were 
wandering  about  in  disguise,  observed  that  portraits  and  de- 
scriptions of  his  person  were  set  up  in  some  of  the  post-houses 
to  facilitate  his  apprehension.     Another  of  his  attendants, 
colonel  Hay,  falling  in  with  a  party  that  were  lying  in  wait 
to  seize  the  royal  adventurer,  very  narrowly  escaped  being 
assassinated  in  mistake  for  him,  as  he  was  bravelling  in  one 
of  his  post-carriages.'     All  of  a  sudden,  the  chevalier  deter- 
mined to  come  to  Paris,  to  attend  a  general  councfl  of  his 
friends,  both  French  and  English,  that  was  to  be  held  at  the 
h6tel  de  Breteul,  the  house  of  the  baron  de  Breteul  et  de 
Preully,  a  nobleman  of  great  wealth  and  of  distingiiidied 
family,  who  had  married  the  beautiful  daughter  of  lord  and 

*  Letter  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  in,  Mrs.  Thomson's  Lives  of  the  Jacobites*  toL  S. 
'  Inedited  Stuart  Papers,  in  the  hdtel  Soubise,  by  favour  of  M.  Guizot. 
'  Stuart  F&pers. 
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lady  O'Brien  Clare^  who  had  acoompanied  queen  Mary  Beatrice 
on  her  voyage  to  France^  when  she  fled  with  her  infant  son 
in  1688.  Lady  Clare  was  the  state  housekeeper  at  St.  Ger- 
xnains,  and  one  of  the  htdies  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  queen. 
The  h6tel  de  Bretenl  was  the  resort  of  all  that  was  gay^ 
gallant,  and  spirituel  in  Paris :  it  was  also^  of  course,  a  general 
rendezvous  for  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  It  was  in 
the  salons  of  the  marquise  de  Chatelet,  the  sister  of  the  baron 
de  Bretenl,  they  held  their  conferences.^ 

When  the  queen  was  informed  that  her  son  meant  to  take 
Paris  in  his  route,  she  came  to  Chaillot  to  avail  herself  of  the 
opportunity  of  making  all  necessary  arrangements  with  him, 
and  bidding  him  a  personal  &rewell.'  The  following  interest- 
ing particulars  are  recorded  in  the  auto-biography  of  one  of 
the  nieces  of  the  baron  de  Breteul.  "  The  chevalier  de  St. 
George  came  very  privately  to  Paris,  in  the  dress  of  an  abb^, 
with  only  one  or  two  companions.  He  went  directly  to  the 
hdtel  de  Breteul,  where  he  met  all  his  friends  and  confederates.^' 
It  should  seem,  the  young  ladies  of  the  family  had  the  honour 
of  being  presented  to  him,  which  made  a  great  impre9sion  on 
madame  de  Crequi,  then  mademoiselle  de  Froulay,  a  girl  in 
lier  teens,  who  continues,  "  He  was  at  that  time  a  very  hand- 
some and  accomplished  prince,  and  did  not  appear  more  than 
five  or  six-and-twenty  years  of  age.  We  had  the  honour  of 
making  our  curtsies  to  him,  and  he  addressed  some  com- 
plimentary words  to  us ;  after  which,  he  withdrew  with  his 
followers  into  my  uncle's  cabinet,  where  they  remained  in 
conference  great  part  of  the  night.  At  the  dawn  of  day  he 
departed  for  Chaillot,  where  the  queen,  his  mother,  who  had 
come  to  meet  him,  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  convent  of  the 
Visitation.  He  slept  in  a  Uttle  house  which  the  due  de 
Lauzun  had,  no  one  knew  why,  retained  for  his  own  use  in 
that  village.  He  remained  there  four-and-twenty  hours.''* 
Mary  Beatrice  felt  this  parting  with  her  son,  on  an  expedition 
so  fbll  of  peril,  a  severe  trial.  He  was  dearer  to  her  than 
ever, — ^the  last  tie  that  bound  her  to  a  world  of  care  and 
sorrow;  but  she  suspected  not  that  the  only  serious  danger 

1  SoaTcnanoesdelftKaiquiMde  Crequi.  *Ibid.  *Ibid. 
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lie  was  to  encounter  w onld  be  within  a  few  honis  after  he 
had  bidden  her  adieu/ 

The  h6tel  de  Breteul  was  a  marked  place^  and  every  thing 
that  passed  there  was  watched  with  jealous  attention  by  the 
spies  of  lord  Stair ;  there  was^  besides^  an  unsuspected  traitre^ 
within  the  domestic  circle.  Mademoiselle  Emilie  de  Preully 
was  so  greatly  piqued  at  the  preference  evinced  by  one  of  the 
prince's  gentlemen  in  waitings  lord  Keith,  for  her  oousin  made- 
moiseUe  de  Froulay,  that  she  did  all  she  could  to  injure  the 
Jacobite  cause  out  of  revenge.  Secret  infimnation  of  what- 
ever designs  came  to  her  knowledge  was  oonmnmicated  by 
her  immediately  to  the  earl  of  Stair.'  It  was  therefore,  in 
all  probability,  through  the  ill  offices  of  this  inimical  member 
of  the  fieunily  circle  at  the  hdtel  de  Breteul,  that  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George's  visit  was  conveyed  to 
the  British  embassy,  together  with  the  information  that  he 
was  to  set  out  the  following  day  for  Ch&teau  Thieny  on  his 
way  to  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  and  that  he  would  change 
horses  at  Nonancourt.  If  we  may  believe  the  following 
statemept  of  madame  de  Crequi,  which  is  corroborated  by 
Lemontey,  Duclos,  St.  Simon,  and  several  other  contemporaiy 
French  writers,  lord  Stair,  misdoubting  the  regent  Orleans, 
instead  of  claiming  his  promise  of  arresting  the  unfortunate 
prince,  determined  to  take  surer  measures  on  his  own  account, 
by  sending  people  in  his  own  employ  to  waylay  him.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  prince,  after  he  had  taken  leave 
of  the  queen,  his  mother,  started  from  Chaillot  in  one  of  the 
post-carriages  of  the  baron  de  Breteul,  attended  by  some 
horsemen  who  had  put  on  the  Hvery  of  that  noble  French 
family.  At  the  entrance  of  the  village  of  Nonancourt,  which 
is  not  more  than  twenty  leagues  from  Paris,  a  woman  b^ged 
the  postilions  to  stop,  and  stepping  quickly  on  the  boot  of  the 
carriage,  she  addressed  the  feigned  abb£  in  these  words :  "  If 
you  are  the  king  of  England,  go  not  to  the  post-house,  or  you 
are  lost ;  for  several  villains  are  waiting  there  to  murder  yon,*' 
— ^rather  a  startling  announcement  for  a  man,  on  whose  head 
the  tremendous  bribe  of  100,000/.  had  been  set  by  the  British 
^  Guillot  Heoorda.  >  SouvenancM  de  la  HanpiiM  do  Cnqin. 
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govemment.  Without  betraying  any  discomposare,  he  asked 
the  woman  who  she  was?  and  how  she  came  by  her  informa- 
tion? She  replied,  ''My  name  is  L'Hopital.  I  am  a  lone 
woman,  the  mistress  of  the  post-house  of  Nonancourt,  which 
I  warn  you  not  to  approach;  for  I  have  overheard  three 
Englishmen,  who  are  still  drinking  there,  discussing  with 
some  desperate  characters  in  this  neighbourhood  a  design  of 
setting  upon  a  traveller,  who  was  to  change  horses  with  me 
to-night  on  his  way  to  Chateau  Thierry,  where  you  are  ex- 
pected on  your  road  to  England/'  She  added,  ''that  she 
had  taken  care  to  intoxicate  the  rufiSans,  and  having  locked 
the  door  upon  them,  had  stolen  out  to  warn  him  of  his 
danger,  beseeching  him  at  the  same  time  to  confide  imphdtly 
in  her  good  intentions,  and  allow  her  to  conduct  him  to  the 
house  of  the  car6,  where  he  would  be  safe/'* 

There  was  something  so  simple  and  earnest  in  the  woman's 
manner,  that,  stranger  as  she  was  to  him,  the  royal  adventurer 
resigned  himself  to  her  guidance,  with  that  frank  reliance  on 
the  generous  impulses  of  the  female  character  which  no  one  of 
his  race  had  ever  cause  to  rue.  She  led  him  and  his  attend- 
ants safely  to  the  house  of  the  village  pastor,  and  then  ran  to 
sununon  M.  d'Argenson^  the  nearest  magistrate,  who  came 
properly  supported,  and  took  three  persons  into  custody  at  the 
post-house.  Two  of  them  were  Englishmen,  and  produced 
lord  Stair's  passports;  the  other  was  a  French  baron,  well 
known  as  a  spy  in  the  employ  of  that  minister.'  The 
leader  of  the  party  was  oolond  Douglas,  son  of  sir  William 
Douglas,  an  attachf  to  the  embassy^  who  assumed  a  high  tone, 
and  said  ''  that  he  and  his  companions  were  in  the  service  of 
the  British  ambassador."  The  magistrate  coolly  observed, 
that  "no  ambassador  would  avow  such  actions  as  that  in 
which  he  was  engaged,"  and  committed  them  all  to  prison.* 
Meantime,  madame  L'Hointal  despatdied  one  of  her  couriers 
to  the  marquess  de  Torey  with  a  statement  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  took  care  to  send  the  chevaUer  forward  on  his 

'  Soavouuioet  de  la  Harqnue  de  CrequL 
^Lemontey.   Dodos.  St  StmoiL  Ibdame  de  CnqoL    See  tbe  depositions 
signed  by  the  magiftntei,  in  Lexnootey's  Appendix.  '  Ibid. 
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jonrney  in  another  dress,  and  in  one  of  her  own  voitares  with 
a  iresh  relay  of  horses,  with  which  he  reached  Nantes,  and 
finding  the  vessel  in  waiting  for  him,  descended  the  Loire, 
and  safely  arrived  at  St.  Maloes.  Mary  Beatrice  wrote,  with 
her  own  hand,  to  madame  L'Hopital  a  letter  foil  of  thanks 
for  the  preservation  of  her  son,  but  that  which  cibaimed  the 
good  woman  most  was,  the  acknowledgments  she  recetred 
firom  the  regent,  who  sent  her  his  portrait  as  a  teatimonial  of 
his  approbation  of  her  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Reasons  of 
state  compelled  the  regent  to  stifle  the  noise  made  by  this 
adventure,  and  he  prevented  the  depositions  of  the  post-mis- 
tress of  Nonancomrt  and  her  servants  firom  being  published.^ 

Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  gives  the  superior  of  Chaillot  the 
following  confidential  account  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
her  royal  mistress  and  herself  remained,  during  a  second 
interval  of  suspense  that  intervened  before  tidings  of  the 
chevalier's  proceedings  reached  the  anxious  little  court  at 
St.  Germains : — 

"  This  28  of  November. 
**  As  tho  queen  intends  to  write  to  yon,  my  deur  mother,  I  shidl  not  ny  mocb, 
except  to  let  yon  know  that,  through  the  mercy  of  Qod,  theqoeen  b  weQ,  and 
received  yertisday  news  firam  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  ;  but  diB  ber 
majesty  can  hear  no  tidings  of  the  king,  her  son.  Her  miyesty  doobta  not  of  the 
fervour  and  zeal  of  your  prayers  to  the  Lord  for  his  preservation.  The  IMj 
and  firm  fUth  of  the  queen  supports  her,  whidi  makes  me  every  motiient  iqwach 
myself  for  bdng  so  frequently  transported  with  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  kixig. 
I  take  shame  to  myself,  when  I  see  how  tranquil  the  hope  she  has  in  Divine 
Providence  renders  the  queen;  but  I  pray  yon  not  to  notice  this  in  your  reply, 
fbr  I  put  on  the  courageous  before  her  nugesty.''* 

Under  the  impression  that  her  son  had  embarked  at  St. 
Maloes^  Mary  Beatrice  enclosed  a  packet  of  letters  for  him  to 
the  earl  of  Mar  in  Scotland^  to  whom  she  also  wrote.*  Bat 
the  chevalier^  though  he  went  on  board  ship,  waited  several 
days  for  a  fekvourable  wind^  and  finally  leaming  that  the 
forces  of  George  I.  occupied  Dunstafnage/  where  he  intended 
toland^  and  that  there  was  a  squadron  on  the  look  out  for  him, 

^  But  those  documents  are  still  in  existence,  and  have  been  printed  in  tbe 
Appendix  of  Lemontey's  Histoiie  de  la  R^genoe.  See  also  letter  of  UuiaM 
d'Uxelles  to  M.  Iberville,  minister  from  France  to  the  court  of  Sweden,  dated  9tb 

'         *  ^  Inedited  autograph  letter,  in  the  h6tel  de  Soulnse. 

'  Mar  Correspondence,  in  lirs.  Thomson's  Lives  of  the  JaoobiteB. 

^  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 
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came  on  shore  again>  and  travelled  privately  on  horBeback 
to  Dunkirk^  where  he  embarked  on  board  a  small  vessel  of 
eight  guns,  attended  by  six  gentlemen  only,  who  were  dis- 
guised  like  himself  in  the  dress  of  French  naval  officers.' 
He  was  seven  days  in  performing  the  voyage,  and  it  was 
long  ere  the  news  of  his  safe  landing  reached  his  anxious 
mother. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  lady  Sophia  Bnlkeley  writes,  by 
the  desire  of  her  royal  mistress,  to  the  superior  of  Chaillot,  to 
inquire  after  the  health  of  the  conmiunity,  and  to  tell  them 
the  floating  rumours  that  had  reached  her  firom  the  scene  of 
action.  "  Her  migesty,''  she  says,  '^  continues  well,  but,  as 
you  may  truly  suppose,  veiy  restless,  till  she  can  receive  sure 
intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  king,  her  son,  in  Scotland. 
There  are  reports,  but  we  imagine  without  foundatlbn,  that 
the  fiadthful  friends  of  the  king  have  been  defeated  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  other  hand,  they  say  that  the  earl  of  Mar 
has  beaten  our  enemies  in  Scotland,  but  that  wants  confirm- 
ing. However,  there  are  many  letters  which  corroborate  the 
latter  rumour ;  yet  we  dare  not  flatter  ourselves  at  present,  for 
if  it  be  really  so,  there  will  surely  arrive  between  this  and  to- 
morrow morning  the  verification,  which  the  queen  wiU  not  fiedl 
to  communicate  to  the  dear  sister  Catharine  AngeUque,  as  she 
intends  to  write  to  her;  therefore,  it  will  not  be  necessaiy  for 
me  to  inflict  on  you  the  trouble  of  reading  a  longer  letter  of 
my  scrawling,*'* — *griffdnnage/  is  the  word.  It  is  certainly 
graphically  descriptive  of  the  queer  caligraphy  of  the  noble 
amanuensis,  to  say  nothing  of  her  misapplication  of  capitals  to 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  small  letters  for  names  of  places ; 
but  her  unaffected  sympathy  for  the  royal  mistress,  whose 
exile  and  adversity  she  had  shared  for  seven-and-twenty  years, 
makes  every  word  from  her  pen  precious.  She  adds  two 
postscripts  to  this  letter;  the  first,  to  tell  the  abbess  that  the 
duke  de  Lauzun  had  just  arrived  at  St.  Germaihs,  but  wa» 
not  likely  to  remain  more  than  twenty-four  hours ;  the  second, 
which  is  dated  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  shows  that  he  was 

*  Lord  Mahon*s  History  of  England*  from  the  Peace  of  Utredit. 
*  Stuart  Pftpen^  in  the  hdtd  de  Soabise. 
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the  bearer  of  heavy  tidings^  which  lady  Sophia  thus  briefly 

intimates : — 

*'The  bad  iieira  from  the  north  of  England  ba:ving  been  eonfiimed,  and  that 
from  Scotland  none  too  good,  the  queen  orden  me  to  teUyoo,  my  dearest  mother, 
that  she  cannot  write.  And  I  am  to  tell  you,  that  she  doubta  not  that  yon  viL 
redouble  your  prayers  for  the  preaerwtion  of  the  person  of  the  king,  her'eoic,  fts 
the  prosperity  and  consolation  of  his  fiuthful  subjects."^ 

The  disastrous  intelligence  which  Lauzun  had  come  to  St. 
Germain^s  to  break  to  Mary  Beatrice^  was  no  less  than  the 
death-blow  of  her  son's  cause  in  England^  in  consequence  of 
the  cowardly  or  treacherous  conduct  of  Mr.  Forster  at  Preston, 
and  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  the  rebel  anny  there  on  the 
13th  of  November,  together  with  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Sherifimuir  in  Scotland  on  the  same  day. 

The  queen  and  her  fidthful  ladies  q»ent  their  melancholy 
ChristnAis  at  St.  G^emudns,  in  painful  uncertainty  of  what 
had  become  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George.  Lady  Sophia 
Bulkeley  writes  again  to  the  superior  of  Chaillot  on  the  29th 
of  December,  telling  her  ^'  that  the  queen  continued  well,  and 
had  been  able  to  attend,  for  nine  successive  days,  the  services 
of  the  church  for  that  holy  season,  which,''  continues  lady 
Sopliia,  "  have  been  very  consolatory  to  her  majesty,  who  only 
breathes  for  devotion."  Her  ladyship  goes  on  to  oonunnni- 
cate  the  messages  of  her  royal  mistress  to  her  cloistered  fiiends 
in  these  words : — 

"The  qneen  commands  me  to  tell  yoo,  that  as  soon  as  she  reoeiTes  any  good 

news,  she  will  not  ikil  to  impart  it.  She  says,  yon  are  not  to  gi^e  credit  to  the 
report,  which  she  nnderstands  yon  hare  heard,  that  the  Scotch  wish  to  make 
peace  with  the  dnke  of  Hanover;  for  it  is  not  troe,  although  thar  affiurs  are  not 
in  so  good  a  condition  as  they  were.  The  season  is  so  indonent  there,  that  they 
cannot  do  any  thing  on  either  side.  Qod  has  his  seasons  for  all  things,  and  we 
must  suhmit  to  His  holy  will,  and  not  cease  to  hope  in  His  mercy,  anoe  our 
caaseisjnst."' 

The  manner  in  which  lady  Sophia  speaks  of  her  royal 
mistress  is  very  interesting : — 

"  Although  ^oa  know  the  great  virtne  of  the  queen,  my  dear  mother,  yon 
wonld  he  surprised  to  see  with  what  firmness  her  majesty  supports  all  the  trying 
events  that  have  come  upon  her  sinoe  she  has  heen  at  St.  Gennains.  Beiun 
thanks  to  God,  my  dear  mother,  for  all  the  grace  he  has  given  the  queen,  and 
request  of  Him  a  continuation  of  it  for  her ;  also  for  the  preservation  of  her  who 
is  so  dear  to  us." 

1  Inedited  Stuart  Papers,  in  the  hdtel  de  Sonhise.  ^  Ihid. 
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This  tinaffected  tribute  of  a£fection  and  esteem  £roin  one  of 
the  noble  British  matrons  of  her  bedchamber^  who  had  lost 
every  thing  for  her  sake,  surely  affords  a  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  moral  worth  of  the  consort  of  James  II.  It  is  a  com- 
mon saying,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet'd&'Chafnbre ; 
but  this  proverb  appears  reversed  with  regard  to  our  unfor- 
tunate  queen,  for  tiie  more  we  search  into  the  records  that 
liave  been  borne  of  her  by  her  personal  attendants,  and  all 
those  who  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  observing  her  conduct 
in  her  most  unreserved  hours  of  privacy,  the  brighter  does 
the  picture  grow.  Be  it  also  noticed,  that  no  one  who  knew 
her  intimately  has  ever  spoken  iU  of  her,  although  she  was  not, 
of  course,  free  from  the  fiiults  of  temper  and  errors  of  judg- 
ment inherent  in  human  nature.  It  may  be  said,  that  those  who 
have  commended  Mary  Beatrice  were  partial  witnesses,  being 
her  servants  and  personal  friends ;  nor  can  this  be  denied,  see- 
ing that  they  gave  proofs  of  attachment  not  often  to  be  met 
with  among  courtiers.  Partial  they  were,  for  they  preferred 
her  in  her  poverty,  exile,  and-  adversity,  to  her  powerful  and 
prosperous  rivals,  the  regnant  queens,  Mary  and  Anne.  They 
preferred  her  service  to  their  own  interests,  and  were  eon- 
tented  to  be  poor  expatriated  outlaws  for  her  sake;  and  being 
thus  faithful  in  deeds,  is  it  likely  that  they  would  be  un£edth- 
ful  in  their  words?  or  less  worthy  of  credit  than  the  unscru- 
pulous writers  who  performed  an  acceptable  service  to  her 
powerful  enemies  by  calumniating  her? 

The  new  year,  1716,  opened  drearily  on  Mary  Beatrice. 
Every  day  agitated  her  with  conflicting  rumours  of  victories 
and  defeats,  and  it  was  not  till  the  10th  of  January  that  she 
received  certain  tidings  that  her  son  had  reached  his  destina- 
tion in  safety.  Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  communicates  the 
welcome  news  to  the  abbess  of  ChaiUot  in  the  following  ani- 
malcd  letter,  which  will  best  describe  the  feelings  with  which 
it  was  received  by  the  royal  mother : — 

<«Thli  Friday^  10th  of  Jan. 

''By  tbe  order  of  the  queen,  my  dearest  mother,  I  have  the  honour  and  the 

^leaBure  of  informing  yon,  tha^  hy  the  grace  of  Qod,  the  king,  my  master,  landed 

in  Scotland  on  Tueeday  week,  at  Petet^a  Bead  [Peterhead],  in  ^te  of  fomrteen 

or  fifteen  English  yeBaela  that  were  hovering  on  the  coast  to  take  him.    After 
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tliat,  can  we  dcmbt  that  holy  Providenoe  protects  him  in  all  ihinga  ?  or  cf  tibe 
goodness  of  God  towards  oar  dear  king  for  the  time  to  come  ?  The  queen  is  !(«£, 
thanks  he  to  the  Lord.  Her  majesty  and  all  of  ns  are,  as  yon  may  well  h^cre, 
transported  with  joy.  WiU.  yon  assist  us,  my  very  dear  mother,  in  offaing  ap 
thanksgivings  to  God  for  his  goodness,  and  asking  of  Him  a  oontinnatian  d 
them.    I  cannot  teU  yon  more  at  present." 

JSndoned — '*  To  the  very  reverend  mother,  Superior  of  the  ladies  of  St.  M2r^ 
deChaiUot,atChaiUot."i 

The  letter  of  the  chevalier  himself,  annomiciiig  his  arrival, 
was  written  to  his  secretary  of  state,  lord  Bolingbroke^  and  u 
dated  three  weeks  earlier.  It  is  very  short,  and  will,  perbBps, 
be  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

*' Jauss  Stuabt  to  Losd  Boungbboks.^ 

<«  Peterhead,  (Soothmd,)  Dec  22, 1715. 
"  I  am  at  last^  thank  God,  in  my  own  ancient  kii]^;dom,  as  the  beai«r  wiU  tdl 
yon,  with  all  the  particolars  of  my  passage,  and  Us  own  proposals  ot  fotnie 
service.  Send  the  qneen '  the  news  I  have  got,  and  give  a  line  to  the  regent, 
en  attenda$U,  that  I  send  yon  from  the  army  a  letter  from  oar  friends,  to  vdxaa 
I  am  going  to-monow.  I  find  tilings  in  a  protiperons  way.  I  hope  aU  will  go 
dn  wdl,  if  friends  on  yonr  side  do  their  part  as  I  shall  have  done  mine.  My 
compliments  to  Magni ;  tell  him  the  good  news.  I  don't  write  to  hinip  fiv  I  am 
wearied,  and  won't  delay  a  moment  the  hearer.  «  j^  2." 

In  his  letter  dated  Einnaird,  January  2,  1716,  the  chevalier 
sends  several  messages  to  the  queen,  his  mother.  He  speaks 
of  his  own  situation  cheerfully,  though  he  owns,  with  some 
humour,  that  he  has  nothing  to  begin  the  campaign  with 
''but  hifMeJfJ' 

**  All  was  in  oonfiuiaii,''  he  says,  "  hefore  my  arrival :  terms  of  acoomnaodaiioo 
pretty  openly  talked  of.  The  Highlanders  returned  home,  and  bat  4000  men 
left  at  Perth.  Had  I  retarded  some  days  longer,  I  might  have  had  a  message 
not  to  come  at  all.  If  y  presence^  indeed,  has  had,  and  will  have,  I  hope,  good 
effects.  The  affection  of  the  people  is  h^ond  all  expression.  ....  We  are  too 
happy  if  we  can  maintain  Perth  this  winter :  that  is  a  point  of  the  last  import- 
ance.   We  shall  not  leave  it  without  blo^vs. 

"I  send  to  the  qneen,  my  mother,  aU  the  letters  I  mentkm  here,  that  die 
may  peruse  them,  and  then  agree  with  yon  the  best  ways  of  forwarding  tiiem. 
Ton  will  show  her  this,  for  mine  to  her  refers  to  it.  There  will  go  by  the  next 
messenger  a  duplicate  of  all  this  packet,  except  my  letter  to  the  qneen.**^ 

Mary  Beatrice  had  endured  the  conflicts  of  hope  and  fear, 
the  pangs  of  disappointment,  and  the  tortures  of  suspense  for 
upwards  of  four  months,  with  the  patience  of  a  Christian  and 

*  Inedited  Stuart  Fbpcrs,  in  the  hdtel  de  Soubise,  Paris, 
s  Lord  Mahon,  voL  i..  Appendix,  p.  xxxiv. 
'  His  mother,  qneen  Mary  Beatrice. 
^  Lord  Mahon*s  Appendix,  from  Stuart  Papers  in  her  migestjy's  ooQectian  st 
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the  firmness  of  a  heroine^  so  that,  as  we  have  seen  by  kdy  Sophil^ 
Sulkeley's  letters,  every  one  was  astonished  at  her  calmness^ 
when  aU  around  her  were  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  alarm  ; 
but  directly  she  received  the  cheering  intelligence  that  her 
son  had  landed  in  Scotland,  where  his  presence  had  been 
▼ainly  demanded  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  overpowered  her  feeble  frame,  and  she  was  attacked 
-with  a  nervous  fever,  which  rendered  her  incapable  of  farther 
exertion.  Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  to  whose  correspondence  with 
the  reUgieuses  of  Chaillot  we  are  indebted  for  these  interesting 
particulars  connected  with  the  almost  foigotten  mother  of 
the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  at  the  period  of  the  disastrous 
attempt  of  his  friends  in  Scotland  to  restore  him  to  the 
throne  of  his  forefathers,  writes  on  the  29th  of  January,  1716, 
by  desire  of  her  rojral  mistress,  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  to  tell 
her  ''that  her  majesty  was  progressing  favourably  towards 
convalescence,  though  still  feeble.  After  having  kept  her 
bed  fifteen  days,  the  queen  had  sat  up  the  day  before  for  the 
first  time,  and  was  so  much  better,  that  nothing  but  her 
weakness  prevented  her  from  being  dressed  and  going  on  as 
usual ;  that  she  now  slept  weU,  and  the  clievalier  Garvan,  her 
phyfflcian,  would  not  aUow  her  to  take  bark  oftener  than 
twice  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  which  he  meant  her  to  con- 
tinue for  some  time  to  come.  If  the  weather  were  not  so 
inclement,  her  majesty  would  soon  be  restored,^'  continuea 
lady  Sophia ;  ''  for,  thank  God !  she  recovers  very  rapidly  after 
these  sort  of  illnesses  when  once  the  fever  leaves  her,  by 
which  we  perceive  that  her  constitution  is  naturally  good. 
The  queen  has  not  received  any  thing  since  the  arrival  of  the 
courier  from  the  king  who  brought  the  news  of  his  landing. 
She  is  expecting  every  moment  to  see  one  arrive,  but  appa« 
rently,  the  contrary  winds  cause  the  delay.  In  the  mean 
time,  some  of  the  letters  from  Edinbui^h  notice  that  the  king 
arrived  at  Perth  on  the  7th,  and  that  all  the  nobles  in  the  duke 
of  Mar's  army  went  on  before  to  receive  his  majesty.  They 
appeared  transported  with  joy  to  see  him,  and  the  following 
day  he  reviewed  his  army  at  Perth.''  The  enthusiastic  affec« 
tion  of  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  for  the  cause,  combined  with  her 
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dfoU  Fien<^^  Em  the  effect  of  msking  her  identify  hetadf  in 

this  letter  with  the  Jacobite  annjr  at  Perth;  for  she  wrt^ 

''The  enemy  threatenA  mnch  to  attack  na  before  ovar  foroeB 

ean  be  drawn  together.     Their  numbers  mnch  exceed  ours  it 

Perth ;  therefore/'  continues  her  ladyship,  ^'  we  hare  the  more 

need  of  your  prayers  for  them/'     Afker  communicating  the 

usual  petition  of  the  queen  to  the  community  of  Chaillot  for 

more  prayers  for  the  success  and  preservation  of  the  king, 

she  adds^— 

^  To  tell  yoa  tbe  tnri^,  I  fesr  he  will  liaTe  ttrach  to  do  ere  lie  can  1»  pot  in 
peneMon  of  bis  erowxM,  but  I  doabt  not  thst  time  will  oome  after  mrajtronUes ; 
for  I  Bboald  fail  in  my  duty  to  God,  if  I  doubted  of  bis  protecting  the  king;  mj 
master,  after  having  preserved  him  throngh  eo  many  perik  from  the  time  be 
was  three  months  oUL  I  should  have  little  fiuth,  if  I  oould  dovbt  tiMt  Iw 
holy  IVovidenoe  would  always  take  care  of  onr  lawful  king,  and,  sftcr  having 
thoroughly  proved  him  as  gold  in  the  fomao^  Caving  him  tbe  victory  ow  bis 
perfidious  < 


After  this  enthusiastic  burst  of  lojralty,  which  may  be  forgiven 
in  a  lady  who  claimed  kindred  with  the  royal  house  of  Stuart, 
and  who  had  been  present  at  the  birth  of  the  exiled  heir  of 
that  ill-fated  liue^  lady  Sophia  adverts  to  a  subject  of  nearer, 
if  not  dearer  interest  to  herself: — 

"  May  I  not  venture,**  she  says,  **  my  dearest  mother,  to  entreat  yon  to  think 
of  me  in  your  prayers  to  the  liord,  and  of  my  aon,  who  set  ont  on  Wednesday 
fortnight  for  Scotland,  God  grant  that  be  be  arrived  in  some  sail»  port;  hat, 
nnhappiiy,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  king,  my  master,  named  ^Ir.  Booth, 
ife  supposed  to  have  perished  on  the  English  coast,  or  to  have  been  taken  priaoner.' 
dM  grant  that  the  &te  of  my  aon  may  be  better !" 

Nothing  conid  be  nearer  to  a  tra^  termination  than  the 
expedition  in  which  Mr.  Bulkeley,  the  son  of  this  noble  lady, 
and  his  two  companions,  the  marquess  of  Tjmemouth,  eldest 
aon  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  sir  John  Erskine,  were  engaged. 
They  had  been  deputed  by  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Ber* 
wick  to  convey  to  the  aid  of  the  chevaliffl*,  in  Scotland,  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns  in  ingots  of  gold,  which  the  king  of 
Spain  had  at  last  granted  to  the  earnest  importimities  of  the 
xoyal  widow  in  behalf  of  her  son;  ''but,^'  says  the  duke  of 
Berwick,  *'  every  thing  appeared  to  conspire  to  ruin  oar  pro- 

*  '"  Poor  Booth,"  wrttes  the  chevalier  deStGeoige  to  Bolingbroke,"  I  am  is 
twin  fat.  We  passed  Dunkirk  togetber,  and  I  beard  no  more  of  him  after  tbe 
next  day  that  his  ship  lagged  behind  mine." — Stuart  Papers  in  lord  Kaboo's 
Appendhc,  from  her  majestjps  collection  at  Wmdsor. 
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jects.  The  vessel  in  vfaich  they  were  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland^  and,  as  it  was  in  the  night,  they  had  barely- 
time  to  save  themselves  by  means  of  the  shallop,  without 
being  able  to  carry  away  any  of  the  ingots,  which  they  had 
concealed  in  the  hold  of  the  ship/'  * 

The  queen  still  kept  her  chamber,  when  lady  Sophia  Bulke- 
ley  wrote  by  her  desire  oh  the  5th  of  February,  to  communicate 
to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot  the  intelligence  of  her  son's  proceed- 
ings in  Scotland.  A  gentleman  had  just  arrived  from  Perth, 
with  letters,  and  had  rejoiced  the  anxious  ladies  at  St.  Ger- 
mains  and  their  royal  mistress,  with  an  account  of  the  univer- 
sal rapture  which  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  people  in  that 
quarter  of  Scotland,  at  beholding  the  representative  of  their 
ancient  monarchs  among  them  again,  or,  as  the  refrain  of  the 
Jacobite  song  written  on  that  occasion  has  it, — 
"  Tbfd  tTild  StnartB  back  again." 

**  Hie  queen,'*  writea  lady  Sopfaaa  BuVkeltrf,*  *  has  trwted,  that  ahe  might  aend 
joo  ber  tidinga,  wfaieb,  thamka  to  the  Lord*  aie  good.  She  wae  bopingtoteU  joa 
all  about  the  khig,  ber  son,  because  she  was  expecting  every  moment  the  arrival 
of  a  eomier  from  bim ;  and  now  a  gentleman  baa  just  oome,  who  left  the  king 
Bay  maater  in  perfect  health  on  Saturday  week.  AH  the  Sootch  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  were  delighted  beyond  description  to  see  him.  All  the  worid  came  to  Idsa 
Ua  hand,  in  sudi  crowds,  that  he  was  obliged  to  extend  them  both  at  onoe,  so 
that  he  might  be  able  to  aave  a  fittle  time  to  attend  to  barineas.  Hie  noUemea 
and  offioers  were  charmed  to  find  that  he  ooold  mderataod  them  ao  weU. 

"  My  lord  Edward  wrote  to  my  lady,  hia  wife^  that>  without  aeeing,  no  en* 
coold  oonoeiTO  the  joy  with  which  the  people  were  transported.  The  gentlemaa 
who  baa  eome  aaya, '  that  he  believea  the  Idng  ia  crowned/  that  la  to  say,  conse- 
crated, <  for  he  was  to  bo  in  a  few  days  at  nSd  inns  of  his  departore.'  In  idiot^ 
my  dear  mother,  the  affiurs  of  his  nujesty  are  in  aa  fiiYOonble  a  train  as  th^ 
can  be  in  this  indement  season,  for  they  have  Just  the  same  weather  there  aa 
here,  only  the  cold  is  more  aevera."' 


A  melancholy  reverse  is  presented  to  this  flattering  pictme 
by  taming  to  the  history  of  the  rebellion,  by  whidi  it  ap* 

'The  vessel  was  lost  near  the  month  of  the  Tay,  for  want  of  a  pik>t.  A  regal 
diadem  was  to  have  bean  made  Ibr  the  intended  eoronatkm  of  the  luckless  soq 
of  James  IL  at  Seoon,  of  some  of  the  gold  with  which  tfaia  bark  was  freighted* 
WeU  might  that  prince,  in  hia  address  to  his  ooondl,  obaerva^  "For  me,  it  is  no 
new  thing  if  I  am  unfortunate.  My  whole  life,  even  from  my  cradle,  has  been  a 
constant  series  of  misfortunes."  He  was,  at  that  tune^  anifering  from  the  de» 
pressing  influence  of  the  low  hitermittent  fisver,  to  whidi  he  inherited,  from  hia 
mother,  a  eonatitutaooal  tendency. 

•Inedited  Stuart  Letten,  In  the  hdtddeSoobiae.  'Ibid. 
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pears,  that  at  the  very  time  queen  Mary  Beatrice  and  her 
ladies  were  rejoicing  and  offering  up  thanksgiyings  to  God 
for  these  imaginary  successes,  and  the  royal  mother  was  pleas- 
ing  herself  with  the  idea  that  the  coronation  of  her  son  as 
king  of  the  ancient  realm  of  Scotland  had  actually  taken 
place,  that  his  recognition  in  London  would  quickly  follow, 
and  that  her  eyes  would  look  upon  his  consecration  in  West- 
minster-abbey, the  desperate  enterprise  was  already  at  an 
end,  and  he  in  whose  behalf  it  had  been  undertaken  was  a 
fugitive.  The  duke  of  Berwick  declares  "  that  from  the  first 
there  were  no  hopes  of  a  successful  issue  to  this  desperate 
enterprise,  and  that  when  the  prince  arrived  in  Scotland,  he 
found  his  cause  in  a  most  melancholy  position.  His  army, 
which  the  earl  of  Mar  had  in  his  letters  exa^erated  to  six- 
teen thousand  men,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  four  or  five 
thousand,  ill  armed  and  badly  disciplined;  while  Argyle  had 
a  great  train  of  artillery,  and  a  very  great  superiority  in 
numbers  of  well-armed  veteran  troops.^'^  Aigyle  was,  at  one 
time,  within  eight  miles  of  Perth,  and,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself,  refrained  from  attacking  the  Jacobite  forces.'  It 
might  be  that  he  was  willing  to  spare  the  slaughter  of  so 
many  of  his  countrymen,  and  wished  not  to  bring  the  blood 
of  the  unfortunate  representative  of  the  ancient  royal  line  of 
Scotland  on  his  house;  but,  from  whatever  motive,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  allowed  him  to  escape,  when  he  might  have  an- 
nihilated him  and  his  little  army. 

The  chevalier,  at  first,  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity of  retiring  from  Scotland ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was 
assured  that,  by  withdrawing,  he  would  enable  his  unhappy 
friends  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Britannic  government, 
that  he  co\ild  be  induced  to  do  so.'  When  he  embarked  for 
Montrose,  he  sent  a  sum  of  money,  the  remnant  of  his  dender 
resources,  with  a  letter  to  Argyle,  desiring  it  might  be  applied 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  people  whose  villages  he  had  reluctantly 

>  Mcmoires  da  Marshal  Berwick. 

*  Lord  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England.    Chambers'  Hist  of  the  BebeDioiL 

'  Ibid.    Hemoires  dn  Mar^chal  Berwick* 
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^ven  orders  to  boms  '^  so  that/'  said  he^  '^  I  may,  at  least, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  the  destruction  of  none, 
^t  a  time  when  I  came  to  free  all/'*     Such  tenderness  of 
<:onscience  passed  for  an  unheard-of  mixture  of  folly  and- 
weakness  in  times  like  those. 

But  to  return  to  the  queen^  his  mother,  of  whom  lady 
Sophia  Bulkeley  gives  the  superior  of  Chaillot  the  following 
intelligence,  in  a  letter  dated  February  5th : — 

"■Her  m%jefty  had  eotirely  left  her  bed  sinee  my  hut^  and  had  been  dally 
taking  a  few  ioms  in  her  chamber  till  yesterday,  when  the  gont  attacked  her 
two  feet.  The  chevalier  Qarvan  [her  phyndan]  entreated  her  to  keep  in  bed, 
heeanee  the  inflammatory  action  would  pass  off  the  socoer.  This  her  miyesty  has 
l»OTed ;  for  she  is  mnch  better  to-day  than  she  was  yesterday.  Her  migesty 
sends  her  regards  to  her  dear  friendit." 

In  her  concluding  paragraph,  kdy  Sophia  thus  adverts  to  the 
frightful  peril  in  which  her  own  son  had  been  involved,  of 
which  she  had  just  heard  from  the  gentleman  who  brought 
the  letters  from  the  chevalier  to  queen  Mary  Beatrice : — 

"  I  entreat  yoo,  my  dear  mother,  to  have  the  goodneai  to  asnst  me  m  return- 
ing thanks  to  the  Ahnighty  for  the  escape  of  the  earl  of  l^rnemouth  and  my 
son,  about  a  fbrtnight  hik,  from  the  wreck  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  Happily, 
they  were  not  above  twenty  miles  from  Perth,  and  the  gentleman  who  has 
arrived  here  to-day  says  that  they  had  joined  the  king  before  he  departed.  Yon 
Bee  what  great  cause  I  have  to  olGBr  up  my  thanksgivings  to  God."' 

The  sanguine  anticipations  which  had  been  raised  at  St. 

Germains  by  the  flattering  reports  of  the  prince's  messenger, 

were  too  quickly  destroyed  by  accounts  of  the  hopeless  position 

of  the  Stuart  cause.     On  the  16th  of  February,  lady  Sophia 

Bulkeley  tells  the  abbess  of  Chaillot, ''  that  anguish  of  heart 

had  made  the  queen  ill  again;  but  still  she  trusted  that  her 

majesty  would  rally  in  a  day  or  two,  unless  some  very  sad 

news  should  arrive  to  agitate  her.'' 

''That  which  we  have  fixnn  England  thia  evening,"*  contSnnes  her  ladyships 
^intimates  that  our  enemies  intend  to  give  ns  battle  soon,  if  they  have  not  done 
m>  already.  As  they  far  ootnumber  the  king's  army*  and  are  all  rcgnlar  troopi^ 
we  have  much  to  fSear.  I  tell  you  these  things  frankly,  my  desr  mother,  that 
yon  may  see  what  need  there  is  of  your  prayers ;  but  make  no  observatkoi  If 
yon  plesM^  on  this  passage^  iar  the  queen  reads  all  your  letters  herself^ 

'LordMahon.    Chambers. 
*  Inedited  Stuart  Papers  in  the  hdtel  de  Soubise,  through  the  &voar  of  Um 
Guizot  t  lUd.  4  u^ 
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Thus  we  see  that  lad  j  Soplua^  although  she  wna  writfaig  tins 
letter  in  her  capacity  of  private  secretaiy  to  her  majesty,  m 
able  to  introduce  information,  of  which  the  ladies  at  St.  Ger- 
mains  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  keep  their  royal  mistress  in 
ignorance.  Nothing  could  be  more  pitiable  than  the  state  d 
trembling  apprehension  in  which  both  the  queen  and  her 
noble  attend^ts  awaited  the  arrival  of  letters  and  new^peis 
from  England,  Scotland,  and  Hdland.  The  Dutch  gazette 
was,  at  that  time,  a  less  restricted  medium  of  pabliahing  the 
events  of  the  day  than  any  English  journal  whatsoerer. 
Editors  and  printers  in  London  could  not  be  induced  to  print 
authentic  accounts  of  any  thing  touching  on  political  macters 
during  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act 

The  queen^s  distress  of  mind,  at  this  trying  season,  was 
tE^gravated  by  the  conduct  of  her  son's  secretary  of  state, 
lord  Bolingbroke,  who,  instead  of  showing  the  slightest  con- 
sideration for  her  maternal  anxiety,  treated  her  with  marked 
disrespect,  and  neither  attempted  to  communicate  intelligence^ 
nor  to  consult  her  on  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  iot  the 
assistance  of  him  he  called  his  master.  Ever  since  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.^  he  had  regarded  the  cause  of  the  chevalier  de 
St.  George  as  hopeless;  and,  according  to  lord  Stair's  report, 
he  did  his  utmost  to  render  it  so,  by  squandering,  in  his  own 
profligate  pursuits,  the  money  with  which  he  had  been  too 
confidingly  entrusted  to  buy  powder  and  other  supplies  for  the 
Jacobite  muster.*  Mary  Beatrice  was,  meantime,  suffering 
great  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  are  alluded  to  by  lady 
Sophia  Bulkeley,  in  reply  to  some  appeal  that  had  been  made 
to  her  inajesty^s  benevolence  through  the  abbess  of  Chaillot, 
to  whom  she  says :  "  The  queen  orders  me  to  tell  you,  that 
lahe  is  much  grieved  (her  finances  are  so  scanty)  that  it  is  out 
of  her  power  to  do  any  thing  for  this  lady.  The  queen,  be- 
tween oTurselves,''  continues  lady  Sophia,  "  has  never  been  in 
greater  distress  for  money  than  she  is  at  present.  They  arc 
now  [the  <AA  story]  eight  months  in  arrear  with  her  pension. 
The  Lord,  I  hope,  will  comfort  her  majesty,  and  reward  her 
I    '  Letter  of  the  earl  of  Stair  to  Horace  Walpolc—Walpole  Correspondesot 
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greal  pstiencei  bj  giYing  her  ahortlj  Iier  own.  I  cannot  cease 
to  beliere  it,  and  to  hope  in  God  against  all  human  hqies. 
The  prisoners  taken  in  England  are  condemned  to  dea^ 
There  are  many  CatholiGS  among  them.''^ 

The  next  event  in  the  hfe  of  Maiy  Beatrice  was  the  re- 
turn of  her  hiddess  aon*  The  diefidicr  de  St.  Oeoi^  landed 
safely  at  Oravdines,'  about  Febnuuy  22,  and  came  secretly 
in  disgmse  to  see  her  at  St.  Oennainsy  where,  m  spite  of 
the  interdict  against  Us  presence  in  the  'Freadx  dominions, 
he  remained  with  her.  several  days/ — a  consolation  she  had 
■carcely  ventnred  to  anticipate,  after  the  disastroos  termina- 
ticn  of  his  expedition  to  Scothmd.  More  than  once  she  had 
said,  during  his  absence,  that  she  ooold  be  content,  if  he  were 
spared  to  her,  to  say,  like  Jacob, ''  It  is  enough :  Joseph,  my 
son,  yet  lireth';''^  bat  to  look  upon  his  face  once  more,  she 
had  scarcely  rentared  to  expect. 

The  morning  after  the  arriyal  of  the  chevalier  at  St.  G^* 
jnains,  lord  Bo)ingbn>ke  came  to  wait  npon  him,  and  advised 
him  to  return  to  Barr  as  qnickly  as  possible,  lest  he  should  be 
denied  an  asylum  there.*  It  was,  however,  an  indispensable 
matter  of  etiquette,  that  permission  should  first  be  requested 
of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  that  the  prince  should  wait  for 
hi»  answer.  After  lingering  at  St.  Germains  longer  than  pra- 
dence  warranted,  he  bade  his  widowed  mother  farewell,  and 
set  out  for  Chalons«sar*Mame,  where  he  told  her  and  BoUng- 
broke  it  was  his  intention  to  wait  for  the  reply  of  the  duke 
of  Lorraine.  But  he  proceeded  no  farther  than  Malmaison, 
tmd  then,  retracing  his  steps,  went  to  the  house  of  mademoi- 
selle de  Chausseraye,  at  Neuilly;  and  her  majesty  had  the 
eur|Mise  and  mortification  of  kaniing  that  he  spent  eight  days 
there,*  in  the  society  of  several  intriguing  female  politicians, 
and  held  private  consultations  with  the  Spanish  and  Swedish 
ambassadon,  fit>m  which  his  best  firiends  were  exchidcd.  The 
royal  mother  would  possibly  have  remained  in  ignorance  of 

<  InediM  Stuart  Plspen,  in  the  hfttel  de  Soubue,  Foxis. 

*  Letter  of  lord  BoBngbroke  to  Wyndham. 

'  Mdmoires  do  Mar^Mrhal  de  Berwick. 

*  Ma.  Memorials  by  a  ntm  of  CbaiOot. 

*  M^oires  de  Berwkk.    BoBngbroke  Correppondenoe.  *  Berwick. 
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circumstances^  alike  painM  to  her  and  injmioiu  to  him,  if 
his  rapture  Tvith  Bolingbroke  had  uot  betrayed  the  misospected 
secret  to  her  and  all  the  world. 

The  duke  of  Berwick,  dazzled  with  the  wit  and  hteanrj 
Bccomplishments  of  Bolingbroke,  attached  a  value  to  that 
fijse  brilliant  which  he  was  &r  firom  meriting,  and  declared, 
^'  that  the  chevalier  had  committed  an  enormous  blunder  in 
cligmiitfniig  fiom  his  service  the  only  Englishman  capaUe  of 
niftUPgiTig  his  affairs/'^  Mary  Beatrice,  who  placed  a  greater 
reliance  on  Berwick^s  judgment  than  on  her  own,  acted,  pro- 
bably, in  compliance  with  his  su^estions  in  sending  a  oon- 
dliatory  message  to  Bolingbroke,  assuring  him  ''that  she  had 
had  no  concern  in  his  dismisaal,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
she  might  be  able  to  adjust  the  differences  between  him  and 
her  son.''  The  tone  in  which  "  all-accomplished  St.  John'' 
rejected  her  proffered  mediation,  savoured  more  of  his  rounds 
head  education,  than  of  the  classical  elegance  of  phraseology 
for  which  he  has  been  celebrated.  ''  He  was  now,''  he  said, 
"  a  free  man,  and  wished  his  arm  might  rot  off,  if  he  ever 
again  drew  his  sword  or  his  pen  in  her  son's  cause.'"  It  is 
doubtful  whether  butcher  Harrison,  or  any  other  low-bred 
member  of  'the  rump,'  could  have  replied  to  a  fallen  queoi 
and  distressed  mother  in  terms  more  coarsely  unmanneily. 

Lord  Stair,  who  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  better 
acquainted  witli  Bolingbroke's  proceedings  than  the  duke  of 
Berwick,  gives  the  following  sneering  account  of  the  afiGsdr  to 
his  friend,  Horace  Walpole :— < 

*'  Poor  Uarrj  U  binied  oat  from  being  ■ecretuy  of  Mbs^  tnd  the  aeele  ■» 
given  to  lord  Mar.    They  call  him  kziave  and  traitor,  and  God  knows  what;  I 

^  The  loBB  of  the  aervieee  of  a  itateaman  who  had  changed  his  party  raflicr 
oftener  than  the  vicar  of  Bray,  and  had  been  fidse  to  all*  was,  with  all  due  boIk 
mlsnoD  to  honest  Berwick,  no  great  misfortune.  "  The  enormous  Unnder,"  com- 
mitted by  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  was,  in  ever  having  employed  and  placed 
confidence  in  a  penran  devoid  alike  of  religioiis  principles  and  moral  worth;  and 
having  done  so^  to  dismiss  him  in  a  manner  which  afforded  a  plaosiMe  escoae  for 
proving  that  hii  enmity  was  not  qnite  so  lukewarm  as  his  friendship.  As  mi^t 
be  expected,  a  series  of  treacheroos  intrignes  between  Bolingbroke  and  the  Wal- 
pole ministry  were  commenced,  to  pave  tiie  way  for  his  xetnzn  from  exile.  Dr. 
Johnson's  abhorrence  of  this  infidd  was  foonded  more  on  prindpleB  of  monl 
justice,  than  on  his  own  well-known  predilection  for  the  Jacobite  < 
'  Lord  ICahon's  Histoiy  of  F"g^ft"^. 
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believA  an  poor  HaRT**  fknlt  wm,  that  he  ooold  not  play  hii  part  with  a  grave 
eiiough  face;  he  ooaldnot  help  laughing  now  and  then  at  such  kings  and  queens. 
He  ^  a  mistress  here  at  Paris,  and  got  drunk  now  and  then ;  and  he  spent  the 
money  upon  his  mistroM  that  he  should  hare  bought  powder  with,  and  neglected 
baying  the  powder  or  the  arms,  and  never  went  near  the  queen,  [Mary  Beatrice]. 
For  the  rest,  they  [the  Jacobites]  beg^  to  believe  that  thdr  king  is  unlucky, 
and  that  the  westerly  winds  and  Bolingbroke's  treasons  have  defeated  the  finest 
prqject  that  ever  was  laad."^ 

The  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  friends  at  Chaillot  at 
this  exciting  period,  have  been  apparently  abstracted  firom 
the  collection  preserved  in  the  hdtel  de  Soubise ;  for  although 
she  generally  employed  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  as  her  amanu- 
ensis in  the  Chaillot  correspondence,  she  occasionally  wrote 
herself,  when  time  and  the  state  of  h^  health  permitted,  as 
we  find  fix)m  the  commencing  words  of  the  following  touch- 
ing note  of  that  fiadthfol  friend,  which,  it  seems,  enclosed  one 
of  hers : — 

«This6thofMareh. 
*'  As  I  have  the  honoar  to  put  this  envelope  to  the  queen's  letter,  I  have  no 
need,  my  dearest  mother,  to  give  yon  the  trouble  of  reading  one  in  my  bad 
writhig,  save  to  tellyoo,  that  we  have  great  cause  to  praise  Qod  that  her  miyesty 
continues  weU.  The  Lord  gives  us  much  consolation  in  that,  while  he  chastens 
us  in  other  things.  His  name  be  blessed  for  alL  We  remain  in  a  constant 
state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  wiU  become  of  our  friends  who  remain  in  Soot- 
land,  especially  oor  husbands  and  sons.  Permit  me*  my  dear  mother,  to  entreat 
a  continuance  of  yoar  charitable  prayers  fiir  them,  and  believe  me  to  be^  with 
modi  attachment, 

"Year  very  honiUe  and  obedient  servant, 

"S.  BULEBLBT." 

The  son  of  lady  Sophia  happfly  escaped  the  dreadful  penalty 
suffered  by  too  many  of  the  unfortunate  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  had  been  rash  enough  to  engage  in  the  desperate 
enterprise,  which,  in  evil  hour,  was  undertaken  in  1715  for 
the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  '*  My  son  and  Mr. 
Bulkeley,'^  says  the  duke  of  Berwick,  "  whom  the  king  was 
not  able  to  bring  off  with  him,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
conceal  themselves  in  the  highlands  like  the  others,  ventured 
to  come  from  the  north  of  Scotland  to  Edinburgh,  where  they 
remained  undiscovered  for  eight  days,  and  hired  a  vessel  to 
land  them  in  Holland,  whence  they  made  their  way  to  France. 

1  Wal^Mle  Gcrrespondenoe,  by  Cne,  vol.  iL  pp.  807, 808.  Letter  of  lord  Stair 
to  Horaoe  Walpole,  brother  of  sir  Bobert  Walpok^  dated  March  8»  1716»  from 
Pans. 
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The  r^ent^  at  the  soiieitatioii  of  lord  Stair^  deprived  tbem  of 
their  places  under  the  French  government.'' 

The  extreme  depremdon  in  which  the  queen  and  her  ladies 
remained  dnring  the  mdanchofy  spring  of  1716,  when  every 
post  from  England  brought  than  nd  tidings  of  the  tragic  &te 
of  the  devoted  friends  who  had  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the 
dievaher  de  St.  Oeorge^  is  feefingfy  noticed  bj  lady  Sophia 
Bulkeley  in  a  letter  to  one  of  tke  sisters  of  Chaillot,  dated 
March  the  20tfa. 

''The  weather  and  ourselves  are  hcih  to  dismal,  ny  dear  ^ster,  tliat  I  here 
scarcely  oosnge  to  wzHe  to  yon,  nmeh  kas  to  oome  and  soe  yoa,  thoogli  the 
queen  baa  had  the  good&esB  to  propose  it  to  mo;  hot  I  hsFO  thought  it  better  tD 
defer  it  till  Easter,  in  the  hope  that  the  holy  festivals  may  a  little  tranqtiillize 
our  spirits,  wMch  find  small  repose  at  present.  Her  majesty's  health  is,  thanb 
to  God,  good»  in  sfite  oi  the  cod^wI  and  overwbdiiBng  affiktioBS  with  whkk 
she  b  snrrotinded.  The  deaths  of  the  earls  of  Derwentwater  and  Eemnnre  have 
grieved  her  much.  Nothing  can  he  more  beantifol  than  the  speecii  of  the  first ; 
if  it  were  tmmdated  into  Fx^Bnch,  I  would  send  it  to  yon.  The  other  [lord  Ken- 
imire]  said  nothing  then,  hat  merely  delivered  a  letter  addressed  to  oor  king^ 
which  he  begged  might  he  sent  to  him.  He  afterwards  embraced  his  son  on  the 
acaflbld,  and  told  him,  'that  he  had  sent  fm  him  there^  to  show  him  howto  shed 
the  last  drop  of  his  blood  Ibr  his  xightfhl  king,  if  he  should  ever  be  pbced  in 
like  cirenmstances.'  His  poor  son  was  not  more  than  fburteen  or  ttteen  yean 
old.  The  three  other  lords  were  to  die  last  Wednesday,  but  H  is  hoped  they  wflU 
be  pardoned.  Iff eantime^  we  can  know  nothing  more  till  we  have  letters  fitan 
England,  and  they  will  not  arrive  before  Xondirf  .* 

We  may  imagine  the  agonizing  feelings  that  agitated  the 
hearts  of  the  ansdotis  queen  and  her  ladies  during  the  in- 
terval. Intelligence  of  the  successful  enterprise  of  that  noble 
txmjugal  heroine,  Winifred  countess  of  Nithesdale,  for  the 
preservation  of  her  husband's  Kfe,  reached  the  court  of  St 
Gtermains,  and  caused  great  excitement  in  the  tearful  cude 
there,  as  we  find  from  the  context  of  lady  Sophia  Bulkdey's 
letter, — 

••The  earl  of  Nithcsdale,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  duke  of 
Powys,  and  aster  of  lady  Montague^  has  been  fbrtunate  enough  to  escape  o«t  of 
the  Tower,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for  his  evocation.  I^dy  Nitbeadakb 
who  came  to  see  him  that  evening,  dressed  him  in  her  clothes,  and  he  went  cv.t 
with  two  other  ladies  who  bad  accompanied  her.  Some  letters  soy  that  lady 
^ithesdale  remuned  in  the  Tower  in  his  place;  others,  more  recent^  affirm  tliat 
she  went  away  with  him ;  but  this  is  very  certain,  that  they  ^d  not  know  ihs 
husband  from  the  wife,  and  that  they  cannot  pnnish  her  for  what  vhe  has  done. 
My  letter  begins  to  get  very  long,  and  la  so  scrawled^  thatyoa  will  findit  dificcH 
to  decipher  some  passages." 
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The  *gr%ffonnage*  for  which  Udy  Sophia  apologizes,  is,  trutli 
to  tell,  so  bad,  that  if  the  holy  sister  of  Chaillot  succeeded  iu 
making  oat  the  next  paragraph,  she  was  cleverer  than  all  the 
experienced  decipherers  of  queer  caligraphy  in  the  hdtel  de 
Soubise,  who  were  unable  to  unriddle  the  mystery.  For  the 
satisfiAction  of  the  curious  reader,  it  may,  howerer,  be  con- 
fidently affirmed,  that  neither  Jacobite  intrigues  nor  popish 
plots  lurk  in  those  unintelligible  sentences,  but  rather,  as  we 
ace  inclined  to  suspect,  some  trifling  matters  of  costume,  of 
which  the  nomendature,  as  spelt  by  the  noble  writer,  would 
be  somewhat  puzzling.  Her  ladyship,  in  conclusion,  requests 
the  nun, ''  to  tell  her  daughter,^'  who  was  en  pennon  in  the 
CQUTcnt,  ''that  she  sends  her  four  pairs  of  gloYCs,  of  the  then 
fiishionaUe  tint,  called  Uanc  de  pamme  de  terre,  and  that  she 
bad  requested  a  person  to  bring  her  some  pairs  of  brown 
gk>ves  to  wear  in  the  holy  week,  but  as  they  could  not  arrive 
till  the  morrow,  she  thinks  she  may  manage  with  her  white 
ones,  and  desires  the  young  lady  to  take  a  discreet  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  back  all  her  soiled  gloves  to  her/'  The 
last  clause  implies  a  piece  of  domestic  economy  practised  by 
the  impoverished  ladies  of  the  household  of  the  exiled  queen 
at  St.  Germains ;  namely,  dpaning  their  own  gloves. 

The  late  unsuccessful  enterprise  of  the  Jacobites  in  Scot- 
land and  the  north  of  England  had  not  only  involved  in  ruin 
and  misery  all  the  devoted  partisans  who  had  engaged  in  it, 
and  exhausted  the  pecuniary  resources  of  fiiends  who  had 
taken  a  more  cautious  part,  but  placed  the  aoa  of  Mary 
Beatrice  in  a-  iar  wane  position  with  the  powers  of  Europe 
than  that  in  whidi  he  had  been  left  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht; 
.His  generous  firiends,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lonaine,  were 
reluctantiy  compelled  to  exclude  him  from  the  asylum  he  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  at  Bair;  neither  durst  the  prince  of  Yaudes 
monte,  or  any  other  of  the  vassal  princes  of  France  or  Ger^ 
many,  receive  him.  He  was  adria^  to  retire  to  Sweden  or 
Deux  Fonts,  as  more  likely  to  please  the  people  of  England 
than  a  residence  in  the  papal  dominions,  but  he  chose  to  fix 
his  abode  at  Avignon.^  Lady  Sophia  Bulkdey,  in  the  post^ 
^  Lord  MahoiL    Chaillot  Reeosda  and  Correspondenoe. 
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•P         ^  ..^afa«aot,incwly  dated  ^-^ 

Vfndf^  '  .  ,«]0tf  taieUme,  tbat  the  queen  ooxnmandi  me  to  infixm 
^^l^^^^^'^^'^'^agter,  is  ^^t  *^^  arrived  on  the  2nd  of  this  month  ii 
'^that  the  th^  "^^^waitg'^^  impatienoe  the  fine  weather  to  oome  and  see 

^  '    tveeat  OrlesoBf  though  he  would  nrither  assist  nor 
^  tkepreseDOt  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  in  France, 
idnot  be  induced  to  deprive  his  widowed  mother  of  the 
^^  asrinin  and  maintenanoe  she  had  been  granted  by  his 
l^unde,  Louis  XIV.    Profligate  as  he  was  himself,  Orleans 
j^ggrded  with  reverence  and  compassion  a  princess,  whose 
yjfta&  And  misfortunes  entitled  her  to  the  sympathies  of  eveiy 
^tleman  in  France.     Even  if  he  could  have  found  it  in  his 
jieart  to  listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  ambassador 
against  her  residence  at  St.  Grermains,  it  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  derogatory  to  the  national  honour  of  the  proud  nation 
whose  majesty  he  represented,  to  do  any  thing  calculated  to 
distress  or  trouble  her,  who  was  so  universally  bdoved  and 
venerated  by  all  classes  of  people.    Maty  Beatrice,  therefore, 
remained  unmolested  in  the  royal  chiteau  of  St.  Germains, 
and  retained  the  title  and   state  of  a  queen-dowager  of 
England,  to  her  dying  day.     Her  courts  and  receptions  were 
attended  by  the  mother  of  the  regent,  and  all  die  Frendi 
princes  and  princesses,  with  the  same  ceremonials  of  respect 
as  in  the  lifetime  of  her  powerful  firiend,  Louis  XIV.     It 
would  have  been  more  congenial  to  the  tastes  and  feelings 
of  Mary  Beatrice,  either  to  have  passed  the  remnant  of 
her  weary  pilgrimage  in  the  quiet  shades  of  Chaillot,  or 
to  have  accompanied  her  beloved  son  to  Avignon;  but  his 
interest  required  that  she  should  continue  to  support,  at  any  ^ 
sacrifice,  the  state  of  queen-mother,  and  to  keep  up  friendly 
and   confidential  intercourse   with  the   wife,   motiier,   and 
daughters  of  the  r^ent  of  France.   The  marquess  de  Torcy, 
mar&chal  Yilleroi,  and  others  of  the^  cabinet  of  VersaiUeSy 
cherished  great  respect  for  her,  and  through  the  ladies  of 
their  families  she  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  early 
information  as  to  the  political  movements  in  England*     It 
*  Inodited  Stuart  Fkipen,  in  the  hdtel  de  Sonlte. 
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^^^  was,  tinder  these  circumstances^  mnch  easier  for  the  Jacobite 
correspondence  to  be  carried  on  through  the  widow  of  James 
II.  at  the  chftteau  of  St.  Germains,  than  with  the  more  dis- 
tant retreat  of  her  son  at  Avignon.  The  communications 
between  these  two  courts,  as  they  were  fondly  styled  by  the 
adherents  of  the  exiled  family^  were  unremitting ;  and  the  pen 
of  the  royal  mother  was^  during  the  last  two  years  of  her  life, 
actively  employed  in  secret  correspondence  with  her  old  friends 
among  the  English  and  Scotch  nobility  in  behalf  of  her  son. 

The  little  Stuart  sovereigniy  at  St.  Germains  had  been 
thinned  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  months.  }/[wij  a  brave 
gentleman,  who  had  departed  full  of  hope  to  join  the  Jacobite 
movement  in  the  north,  returned  no  more:  the  mourning 
garments  and  tearful  eyes  of  their  surviving  families  afforded 
only  too  sad  a  comment  on  the  absence  of  well-remembered 
fiu^s.  Independently,  however,  of  those  who  had  perished  by 
the  contingencies  of  war,  or,  sadder  still,  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  the  number  of  the  fidthful  friends  who  had  held 
offices  of  state  in  her  household,  or  that  of  her  late  consort 
king  James  II.,  was  diminishing  every  year  by  death.  Among 
these,  no  one  was  more  sincerely  lamented  by  Mary  Beatrice 
than  James  earl  of  Perth,  or,  as  he  was  entitled  iu  her  court, 
the  duke  of  Perth,  who  died  in  the  spring  of  1716.  If  she 
had  followed  the  energetic  counsels  of  that  nobleman  in  the 
first  years  of  her  regency,  her  son  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  recovered  the  crown  to  which  he  had  been  bom  heir- 
apparent,  or,  at  any  rate,  established  himself  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  of  Scotland. 

The  disastrous  result  of  the  Jacobite  insurrection  in  the 
preceding  year,  ought  to  have  convinced  the  widow  and  son 
of  James  II.  of  the  hopelessness  of  devising  plans  for  the  re- 
newal  of  a  contest,  which  had  cost  the  partisans  of  the  Stuart 
cause  so  dear.  They  were,  however,  far  from  regarding  that 
cause  as  desperate,  seeing  that  the  terrors  of  the  sanguinary  ex- 
ecutions which  had  just  taken  place  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
did  not  deter  the  people  from  wearing  oaken  boughs,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  prohibition  of  government,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
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script  of  a  letter  to  the  abbess  of  ChaiUotj  meidj  dated  ^  Ce 

Vendredy  St.,  au  soir"  says, — 

"  Lady  Clare  has  just  oome  to  tell  me,  that  the  queen  oomxiiandfl  me  to  infixm 
you  that  the  king,  my  master,  is  well,  and  arrived  on  the  2nd  of  this  month  it 
Avignon.  The  queen  awaits  with  impatienoe  the  fine  weather  to  oome  and  see 
you."» 

The  regent  Orleans,  though  he  would  ndther  assist  nor 
tolerate  the  presence  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  in  Erano^ 
could  not  be  induced  to  deprive  his  widowed  mother  of  the 
royal  asylum  and  mamtenanoe  she  had  been  granted  by  his 
late  unde,  Louis  XIV.    Profligate  as  he  was  himself,  Orleans 
regarded  with  reverence  and  compassion  a  princess,  whose 
virtues  and  misfortunes  entitled  her  to  the  sympathies  of  every 
gentleman  in  France.     Even  if  he  could  have  found  it  in  his 
heart  to  hsten  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  ambassador 
against  her  residence  at  St.  Germains,  it  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  derogatory  to  the  national  honour  of  the  proud  nation 
whose  majesty  he  represented,  to  do  any  thing  calculated  to 
distress  or  trouble  her,  who  was  so  universally  beloved  and 
venerated  by  all  classes  of  people.    Maty  Beatrice,  therefor^ 
remained  unmolested  in  the  royal  chftteau  of  St.  Germains^ 
and  retained  the  title  and   state  of  a  queoi-dowager  of 
England,  to  her  dying  day.     Her  courts  and  receptions  were 
attended  by  the  mother  of  the  regent,  and  all  the  French 
princes  and  princesses,  with  the  same  ceremonials  of  respect 
as  in  the  lifetime  of  her  powerful  firiend,  Louis  XIV.     It 
would  have  been  more  congenial  to  the  tastes  and  feelings 
of  Mary  Beatrice,  either  to  have  passed  the  remnant  of 
her  weary  pilgrimage  in  the  quiet  shades  of  Chaillot,   or 
to  have  accompanied  her  beloved  son  to  Avignon;  but  his 
interest  required  that  she  should  continue  to  support,  at  any  ^ 
sacrifice,  the  state  of  queen-mother,  and  to  keep  up  friendly 
and   confidential  intercourse   with  the   wife,   mother,   and 
daughters  of  the  r^nt  of  France.   The  marquess  de  Torcy, 
mar&chal  Villeroi,  and  others  of  the^  cabinet  c^  Versaillea, 
cherished  great  respect  for  her,  and  through  the  ladies  of 
their  families  she  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  early 
information  as  to  the  pohtical  movements  in  England*     It 
*  Inodited  Stoart  Fkipen^in  the  h6tel  de  Soahiae. 
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*wa8|  under  these  circamstancesj  much  easier  for  the  Jacobite 
correspondence  to  be  carried  on  through  the  widow  of  James 
II.  at  the  ch&teau  of  St.  Oermains^  than  with  the  more  dis- 
tant retreat  of  her  son  at  Avignon.  The  communications 
between  these  two  courts,  as  they  were  fondly  styled  by  the 
adherents  of  the  exiled  family,  were  unremitting ;  and  the  pen 
of  the  royal  mother  was,  during  the  last  two  years  of  her  life, 
actively  employed  in  secret  correspondence  with  her  old  friends 
among  the  English  and  Scotch  nobility  in  behalf  of  her  son. 

The  little  Stuart  sovereignly  at  St.  Grermaios  had  been 
thinned  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  months.  ^Itaiy  a  brave 
gentleman,  who  had  departed  full  of  hope  to  join  the  Jacobite 
movement  in  the  north,  returned  no  more:  the  mourning 
garments  and  tearful  eyes  of  their  surviving  families  afforded 
only  too  sad  a  comment  on  the  absence  of  well-remembered 
&ces.  Independently,  however,  of  those  who  had  perished  by 
the  contingencies  of  war,  or,  sadder  still,  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  the  number  of  the  fiedthful  friends  who  had  held 
offices  of  state  in  her  household,  or  that  of  her  late  consort 
king  James  II.,  was  diminishing  every  year  by  death.  Among 
these,  no  one  was  more  sincerely  lamented  by  Mary  Beatrice 
than  James  earl  of  Perth,  or,  as  he  was  entitled  iu  her  court, 
the  duke  of  Perth,  who  died  in  the  spring  of  1716.  If  she 
had  followed  the  energetic  counsels  of  that  nobleman  in  the 
first  years  of  her  regency,  her  son  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  recovered  the  crown  to  which  he  had  been  bom  heir- 
apparent,  or,  at  any  rate,  established  himself  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  of  Scotland. 

The  disastrous  result  of  the  Jacobite  insurrection  in  the 
preceding  year,  ought  to  have  convinced  the  widow  and  son 
of  James  II.  of  the  hopelessness  of  devising  plans  for  the  re- 
newal of  a  contest,  which  had  cost  the  partisans  of  the  Stuart 
cause  so  dear.  Thqr  were,  however,  far  from  regarding  that 
cause  as  desperate,  seeing  that  the  terrors  of  the  sanguinary  ex- 
ecutions which  had  just  taken  place  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
did  not  deter  the  people  fit)m  wearing  oaken  boughs,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  prohibition  of  government,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
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and  white  roses  on  the  10th  of  Jnne.^  Imprisonments^  finei^ 
and  scourgings  were  inflicted  on  those  who  would  not  rengi 
those  picturesque  badges  of  misdirected  loyalty  to  the  aoldiersy 
who  were  stationed  in  yariotis  parts  of  the  city  to  tear  them 
from  the  hats  and  bosoms  of  the  contamadoos.  The  names 
of  "  oak-apple  day/'  for  the  29th  of  May,  and  ''white-rose 
day/'  for  the  10th  of  June,  are  stiU  used  by  the  peasantry  in 
many  parts  of  England,  and  tell  their  own  tale  as  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  customs  to  which  they  bear  traditionary  evidenoeu 
The  symptoms  of  lingering  affection  for  the  representative  of 
the  old  royal  hne,  of  which  these  badges  were  r^arded  as 
signs  and  tokens,  were  observed  with  uneasiness  by  the  Wal« 
pole  administration,  and  very  severe  measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  them.  A  legislative  act  for  the  reform  of  the  British 
kalendar,  by  the  adopticm  of  new  style,  would  have  done  more 
to  prevent  white  roses  from  being  generally  worn  on.  the 
anniversary  of  the  chevalier's  birth,  than  all  the  penalties  sr 
Bobert  Walpole  could  devise  as  a  punishment  for  that  offence.^ 
But  owing  to  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  his  p^rty,  in  opposing 
the  alteration  in  style  as  a  sinful  conformity  to  popish  fiwhiona, 
the  day  called  the  10th  of  June  in  England  was,  in  reality^ 
the  20thy  when  white  roses  are  somewhat  easier  to  obtain 
than  they  are  ten  days  eariier,  especially  in  cold  ungemal 
seasons. 

*  Calamy,  in  hit  Htffcory  of  his  Own  Life  and  Times,  poon  Ibrth  » joemiid 
on  tbe  perveniiy  of  the  people  in  displaying  a  spirit  so  iuconfistent  with  tbeir 
duty  to  that  gracious  sovereign  George  I.  He  aifirms,  that  when  the  genenl 
service  of  thanksgiving  fbr  the  suppression  of  the  late  tnmults  and  seditions  took 
place  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  7th  of  June,  they  were  any  thing  but  sopprecaed*  snd 
instances  the  serious  riots  at  Cambridge  on  the  29tli  of  May,  when  the  achokn  of 
Cbire-Hall  and  Trinity  college  were  miserably  insulted  for  th«r  loyalty  to  king 
George  I.,  bendes  the  pulling  down  of  meeting-hooses  in  varions  towns^whidi  be 
enumerates  among  the  tokens  of  disk^yalty  to  the  Protestant  hrandi  of  the  royal 
family,  who  had  been  called  to  the  throne  for  thr  protection  of  the  established 
Church  of  England^  He  also  groans  in  spirit  over  the  number  of  white  roses 
wliich  he  saw  worn  on  the  10th  of  June,  to  do  honoar  to  the  birth-day  of  tha 
Pretender. — Life  and  Own  Times,  by  Edmund  Culamy,  p j>. 

«  On  the  29th  of  May,  1717,  "guards  were  pUoed  to  apprehend  those  who 
durst  wear  oaken  boughs,  and  several  peraani  were  conunitted  Ibr  this  oAnea.* 
Moreover,  on  the  6th  of  August  following,  **  two  soldiers  were  whipped  almost  to 
death  in  Hyde-park,  and  turned  out  of  the  service,  for  wearing  oak  boughs  in 
their  hats  29th  of  May."— ChronologiflBl  Hisfeoxy,  voL  Si.  pp.  63-67, 72. 
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In  the  ftutnmn  of  1716,  an  nn^ronted  yiditor  appeared  at 
St.  Grermains,  and  requested  the  honour  of  a  presentation  to 
the  queen-mother^  83  Mary  Beatrice  was  called  there.  This 
iras  no  other  than  the  young  marquess  of  Wharton,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  of  1688.  He  had  been 
sent  to  finish  his  education  in  republican  and  Calfinistic  prin- 
ciples at  Geneva,  and,  out  of  sheer  perversity,  broke  from  his 
governor,  travdled  post  to  Lyons,  whence  he  sent  a  present 
of  a  valuable  horse  to  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  with  a  re« 
quest  to  be  permitted  to  pay  his  homage  to  him.  The  exiled 
prince  sent  one  of  his  equerries  to  conduct  him  to  his  little 
court  at  Avignon,  where  he  gave  him  a  flattering  reception, 
invested  him  with  the  order  ct  the  Garter,  and  admitted  him 
into  the  number  of  his  secret  adherents.  Wharton  then  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Germains  to  pay  his  court  to  queen  Mary 
Beatrice.^  Information  of  Wharton's  presentation  to  the 
widowed  consort  of  James  II.  having  been  conveyed  to  lord 
Stair,  that  statesman  inade  a  point  of  expostulating  with 
him  very  seriously  on  his  proceedings,  as  likely  to  have  a 
ruinous  effect  on  his  prospects  in  life,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended him  to  follow  the  example  of  his  late  father,  the 
fiiend  and  counsellor  of  William  III.  Wharton  made  a  bit- 
terly sarcastic  retort ;  for  he  had  wit  at  will,  and  used  that 
dangerous  weapon,  as  he  did  all  the  other  talents  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  him,  with  a  reckless  disregard  to  conse- 
quences. Wharton  was  a  character  made  up  of  selfisms, — ^a 
spoiled  child  of  fortune,  whose  whim  had  been  a  law  both  to 
himself  and  all  around  him.  He  had  never  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  caution,  a  quality  in  which  villains  of  high  d^ree  are 
often  found  deficient.  His  apparent  artlessness,  at  first,  in- 
spired confidence  in  those  who  did  not  perceive  the  difference 
between  candour  and  audacity.  The  captivating  manners 
and  brilliant  accomplishments  of  this  young  nobleman  made 
a  very  agreeable  impression  on  the  exiled  queen  and  her  little 
court ;  but  he  was,  in  reality,  a  fidse  diamond  of  the  same 
dass  as  Bolingbroke,  equally  devoid  of  rdigion,  moral  worth, 
or  political  honour,  and  proved,  ultimatelyj  almost  as  mis- 

^  Life  of  Philip^  duke  of  Wliarton. 
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chievous  an  acquisitioii  to  the  cause  of  her  son  as  that  anti- 
Christian  philosopher. 

The  attention  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  a  good  deal  oocnpied, 
for  the  last  two  years  of  her  life^  in  the  various  unsoooessful 
attempts  that  were  made  by  her  son  to  obtain  a  suitable  con-> 
sort.  He  was  the  last  of  the  male  line  of  Stuart,  and  many 
of  those  who  were  attached  to  his  cause,  were  reluctant  to 
risk  a  scaffold  and  the  ruin  of  their  own  famiUes  on  the  ocm- 
tingency  of  his  single  life.  The  backwardness  of  the  English 
nobles  and  gentlemen  of  his  own  religion  during  the  rebellion 
of  the  preceding  year,  was  considered  mainly  attributable  to 
his  want  of  a  successor.  The  death  of  his  sister,  the  princess 
Louisa^  had  robbed  the  Stuart  cause  of  its  greatest  strength, 
and  was  a  misfortune  that  nothing  but  the  offspring  oi  a  royal 
alliance  of  his  own  could  repair.  Of  all  the  princesses  that 
were  proposed,  the  daughter  of  her  unde,  Binaldo  d'Este, 
duke  of  Modena,  was  the  most  agreeable  to  Maiy  Beatrice 
and  to  her  son.  '^  My  happiness,  my  dear  unde,  as  wdl  as 
that  of  all  my  subjects,^'  writes  the  princely  suitor  to  the 
father  of  the  lady,  **  is  in  your  hands,  and  religion  itself  is 
not  less  interested  in  your  decision.''^ 

The  answer  was  unfayourable,  and  much  regret  was  felt  in 
consequence.'  The  son  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  almost  as  much 
at  discount  in  the  matrimonial  market  at  this  period,  as  his 
uncle  Charles  II.  had  been  during  the  Protectorate ;  but  not 
quite,  seeing  that  there  was  one  princess,  highly  connected, 
and  possessed  of  great  wealth,  who  was  romantically  attached 
to  him  fix)m  report.  This  was  Clementine  Sobieaka,  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  illustrious  John  Sobieski,  king  of 
Poland,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  Mary  Beatrice  did 
not  live  to  witness  these  espousals*  Almost  the  last  time 
this  queen's  name  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  history,  is 
in  the  correspondence  between  count  Gyllenbei^  and  baron 
Spaar,  the  Swedish  ministers  at  London  and  Paris,  and 
Charles  XII/s  minister,  baron  Gortz,  relating  to  the  secret 
designs  of  that  monarch  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland  with 

^  Stnart  Papers,  in  possewon  of  her  nujesly  the  queen ;  edited  by  J.  H. 
Qlover,  esq^  voL  L  p.  16.  3  jy^ 
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12,000  men,  to  place  her  son  on  the  British  throne.*  Spaia 
and  Russia  were  engaged  in  the  confederacy.*  It  appears^ 
from  one  of  count  Gyllenberg's  intercepted  letters  to  Gortz^ 
dated  January  ISth,  1717,  that  the  merchant  of  whom  a  hrge 
loan  had  been  procured  was  to  remit  20,000/.  into  France,  to 
be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  queen-mother,  Mary  Beatrice^ 
who  would  hand  it  over  to  the  persons  empowered  to  take  the 
management  of  the  financial  arrangements.'  The  most  san- 
guine anticipations  of  the  success  of  this  confederaq^  were 
cherished,  but  secret  information  being  conveyed  to  the  British 
government,  Oyllenberg,  who  had  forfeited  the  privileges  of 
an  ambassador,  was  arrested.  His  papers  were  seized,  which 
contained  abundant  evidence  of  the  formidable  designs  in  pre* 
paration,  .;vhich  were  thus  happily  prevented.* 

Mary  Beatrice  paid  her  annual  visit  at  ChaiUpt  in  the 
summer.  She  was  in  very  ill  health,  and  returned  to  St» 
Germains  much  earlier  in  the  autumn  than  usual.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  firom  a  letter  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillol^ 
written  apparently  soon  after  :^ 

St  Oermaini*  Nor.  4iK 
^The  flue  weatlier  wd  have  bad  nnoe  I  quitted  yoo,  my  dear  mother,  waa  noi 
neoesaary  to  make  me  regret  the  abode  at  Chailk>t»  wldch  ia  alwaya  charmmg  to 
inc  i  but  it  certainly  mfdces  me  regret  it  doubly,  although  I  eaimot  deny  that 
sinoe  the  three  Wjeeks  I  have  been  here^  I  have  had  more  time  to  myself  and 
more  lolitnde  than  during  the  whole  period  of  my  stay  at  Cluullot  This  doea 
not  prevent  me  from  wishing  often  for  the  company  of  my  dear  mother,  and  tSL 
the  beloved  nstera.  In  which  I  hope  much  to  find  myself  again,  if  God  gives  me  six 
mouths  more  of  life.  I  took  medicine  last  Friday,  because  I  have  had  durin|p 
the  huit  few  days  a  return  of  the  malady  whkhhas  tonnented  me  all  the  summer; 
bat  I  have  been  better  since  then,  thiok  Qod,  and  in  three  or  four  daya  I  shaU 
leave  off  the  bark."* 

This  letter  is  apparently  one  of  the  last  of  that  curious  cor* 
respondenoe  of  die  exiled  queen  with  the  religieusea  of  Chaillot, 
which^  surviving  the  dissolution  of  that  monasteiy  and  all  the 
storms  of  the  Kevolution^  has  enabled  her  biographer  to  trace 
out  many  interesting  incidents  in  her  personal  history;  and 
more  than  this,  to  unveil  her  private  feelings,  as  she  herself 
recorded  them  in  the  unreserved  confidence  of  friendship. 

^  Intercepted  correspondence  published  in  Loiidoii»  1717. 
'  Lord  Mabon's  Hist,  of  Enghmd. 
'Letters  of  Count  GyDenberg.  ^LordHahok 

Mnedited  letter  of  Haiy  Beatrioib  in  ths  GhaiDoC  MS& 
VOL.  VI.  U  V 
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All  the  letters  writtea  hj  Mary  Beatrice  in  her  widoirhood 
aie  sealed  with  Uaek.  Some  bear  the  in^resaioii  of  her 
diamond  signet^ — ^ber  regal  imtialB  ''  M.  B*/'  crowned  and 
interlaced  with  the  eyfber  of  her  deceased  lord,  wtdA  now 
indicated  that  of  her  bod,  "^  J.  &^  being  die  nme  imtiab; 
but  the  seal  she  moie  fireqnentfy  used  is  a  siae  higer,  haning 
the  royal  arms  of  Finglftitd^  Fnmoe,  Irdand,  and  Sootimd  on 
tiie  dexter  aide^  and  her  own  paternal  achieTenient  of  Este  of 
Hodena  and  Ferrara  on  the  limster;  m^  on  the  first  and 
foorth  qnarters^  argent^  an  ta^  diqpbiyedy  saUe^ crowned  or; 
the  second  and  thiid^  aznre,  duoged  with  three  fleors-de-fis^ 
or^  within  a  bordnre  indented,  or  and  gtdes^  One  stEppoiter 
is  the  royal  lion  of  England,  the  other^  Hie  crowned  ei^e  rf 
Este.  This  was  her  small  pmy-aealy  the  jmmatnie  of  her 
great  seal  aa  qaeen-comsort  id  England,  of  which  there  is  an 
engraving  m  WiOiment's  B^al  Henldiy. 

In  the  eommenoement  of  the  year  1718,  Maiy  Beatrice!, 
though  fast  approaching  the  termination  of  her  weaiy  pilgrim- 
age, was  occupied  in  correspondii^  with  her  M  fiiends  in 
England  in  behalf  of  her  son.  Her  pen  appears  to  have  been 
more  persaasLye,  her  name  more  inflnential,  than  those  of  the 
secretaries  at  state,  either  at  Avignon  or  St.  Oennaina.  Early 
in  January  that  year,  general  Dillon  writea  to  lord  Mar, 
^  that  Atterbnry,  whom  he  figores  nnder  the  political  desig- 
nation of  Mr.  Bigg,  presses  earnestly  for  Andrew's  [the 
queen-mother]  writing  to  Hughes  [Wd  Oxford]  aboot  the 
mantle  affair,  and  thinks  the  most  proper  time  for  oompaasxng 
that  matter  will  be  during  the  next  sessions  of  Percy,  [parhi^ 
ment,]  whilst  friends  are  together  in  town.'''  This  mantle 
affair  seems  to  relate  to  a  subscription  loan  for  the  use  of  the 
chevalier  de  St.  Geoi^.  It  is  further  recommended  '^  that 
her  majesty,''  signified  by  the  sobriquet  of  Andrew,  ''  should 
send  her  instructions  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  in  order  to  bring 
TiiTn  to  the  point," — ^rather  a  difficult  matter  with  so  notable 
a  shuffler,  we  should  think.  The  queen  was  also  to  be 
requested  ^'to  write  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Pooly,  [lady  Petre,] 

'  stunt  Fhqpen^  in  ber  miyeBt/i  ponenion;  ecfited  by  X  H.  GHorer,  m^^f  rCm 
l.p.19. 
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thanking  her  Ibr  what  the  had  done,  snd  infDnning  her  that 
her  boq'8  afBurs  leqabed  fbrther  aasistaace;  and  aoothsr 
letter  to  the  same  purpose  to  Mr.  Nevroomb,  [the  duke  of 
Noriblk  J  and  to  send  with  these  letters  two  bkmk  powers  for 
nising  mantle,  [monqrj— one  fiir  Mr.  AHan,  [the  *esri  of 
Arran  J  whieh  he  mig^t  make  nse  of  with  waxh  of  the  Prim- 
TOfie  fieunitjr  [Protestants]  as  he  should  think  fit,  and  another 
for  any  penon  whom  he  and  the  duke  of  N(»folk  should 
think  proper  to  be  emploifed  among  Bogera's  people  [Boman- 
catholica].^  Another  paper  to  the  same  effect  in  her  nuu 
jeatjr'ft  oolleetiaii,  is  supposed,  b^  the  learned  editor  of  the 
newly  published  yolnme  of  the  Stoazt  P&pers^  oontaining 
the  Atterbmy  oQmapondence»  to  have  been  sent  fint  to  the 
qoeen-mother  at  St.  Gtermainsy  who  forwatded  it  to  her  son, 
the  chevaliflr  da  8t  Qeorge^  at  Uifauio^  where  he  was  then 
residing. 

From  the  same  Tofanney  it  appears  that  Ae  chevalier  had 

been  justly  dimleased  with  the  conduct  of  her  majestj'a 

ahnoner^  Mr.  Lewis  Innei^  who,  when  empkjed  to  make  a 

French  trandstion  of  a  letter  addressed  bj  thst  prince  to  the 

reverend  Charles  Leslie^  and  throogh  him  to  the  whole  body 

of  the  Protestant  dergy.  had  put  a  fidae  interpretation  cb 

certain  passages^^-a  most  iTuddiooii  pieoe  of  priestcraft^  in* 

tended  by  Imies  for  the  benefit  of  hb  own  chnrch,  but  caL 

colated,  hke  all  crooked  dealings^  to  ingnre  the  person  he  pre* 

tended  to  serve.     James^inaletter  to  the  duke  of  Ormonde 

on  the  subject^  expressed  himself  disgusted  widi  the  proceeds 

inga  of  the  coterie  at  St  Germams,  and  said  that,  witii  the 

exception  of  the  queen  his  mother,  he  did  not  denre  to  have 

any  thing  more  to  do  with  aiqr  of  Ihem.     **  Their  piindplea 

and  notions,  and  mine/'  continues  he,  ''are  very  different; 

former  mistakes  are  fiesh  in  my  memory^  and  the  good 

education  I  had  under  Anthony  [queen  Maiy  Beatrice]  not 

ksB.     So  that  I  am  not  at  all  fond  of  the  ways  of  those  I 

have  lived  so  kng  with,  nor  the  least  imposed  on  by  their 

ways  and  leawonings,^    Not  contented  wilh  a  strong  ei^rai- 

>  J.  H.  CDonrv,  wi^  Kbnritt  to  Iw  iiiig€ilif  Qnem  y^^ 
N^8tiiwtFi9«%tattBd1igrCaoMr,f«LLpp.HX.  ^ 
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rion  of  his  displeasure  at  the  dangerous  liberty  taken  hy 
Ismes,  James  very  properly  insisted  on  his  being  difamisaed 
from  the  queen-mother's  service.  Implicit  sabmission  to  his 
authority  was  yielded^  both  by  her  majesty  and  her  spiiitosl 
director.  "  The  king  is  master/'  wrote  Innes  to  the  duke  of 
Ormonde^  "  and  I^  haying  the  honour  to  be  bofb  his  subject 
and  his  servant,  think  myself  doubly  obliged  simply  to  obe^ 
his  majesty's  orders,  without  saying  any  thing  for  mysdfl''^ 
This  unpleasant  occurrence  happened  towards  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, but  whatever  consternation  the  spirited  conduct  of  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George  created  among  the  reverend  messieurs 
of  the  chapd-royal  of  St.  Germains,  it  is  certain  that  it  did 
not  in  the  sbghtest  degree  disturb  the  affectionate  confidence 
which  had  always  subsisted  between  the  royal  mother  and 
her  son,  and  which  remained  unbroken  till  the  hour  of  ba 
death.' 

The  coldness  of  the  weather  and  the  increasing  deUlity  of 
the  queen,  prevented  her  fix)m  paying  her  accustomed  visit  to 
Chaillot  at  Easter.  The  &tal  malady  in  her  breast,  though 
far  a  time  apparently  subdued,  had  broken  out  again  with 
redoubled  violence  in  the  preceding  summer.  She  had  borne 
up  bravely,  and  endured  with  unruffled  patience  the  torturing 
pangs  that  were  destroying  the  principles  of  life,  and  con- 
tinued to  exert  herself  in  her  beloved  son's  cause  till  within  a 
few  days  of  her  decease.  Her  last  illness  attacked  her  in  the 
month  of  April,  1718/  She  had  recovered  from  so  many 
apparently  more  severe,  that  a  taAxl  termination  was  not  at 
first  apprehended.  A  deceptive  amendment  took  place,  and 
she  even  talked  of  going  to  ChaiUot;  but  a  relapse  followed, 
ani  she  then  felt  an  internal  conviction  that  she  should  not 
recover.' 

The  following  letter,  without  date  or  agnature,  in  her  well- 
known  characters,  which  is  preserved  among  the  Chaillot  papers 
in  the  hdtd  de  Soubise,  appears  to  have  been  written  by  the 
dying  queen  to  her  fi^iend  Fran9oise  Angelique  Priolo.  It 
contains  her  last  &rewell  to  her,  and  the  abbess  and  sisters: 

1  Sinart  Papen,  edited  bj  Glorer,  yoL  i-  pp.  8^  2S. 
^  ChaiUot  neoot^  iiiedite4»  in  the  hdtel  de  Sonbiae.  >  Ibid. 
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under  such  drcumstanoesy  it  must  oertainlj  be  r^arded  as  a 
docoment  of  no  common  interest : — 

**  PaUeiUia  vohii  neeenaria  ut.  Yes,  in  verity,  my  dear  moUier,  it  is  rerj 
seoeBeary  for  ns  this  patienoe :  I  have  felt  it  ao  at  aU  momentB.  I  oonfeas  to  yoa 
that  I  am  mortified  at  not  bong  able  to  go  to  omr  dear  ChaQlot.  I  had  heated 
it  till  now,  but  my  iIlneM  has  returned  since  three  o'clock,  and  I  have  lost  al 
hope.  There  is  not,  however,  any  thing  very  violent  in  my  sickness;  it  has  been 
trifling,  but  I  believe  that  in  two  or  three  days  I  shall  be  out  of  the  turmoil,  if 
it  please  God,  and  if  not,  I  hope  that  he  will  give  me  good  patience.  I  am  vexy 
weak  and  worn  down.  I  leave  the  nst  to  la^y  >  embracing  yoa  with  aU 
my  heart  A  thousand  regards  to  our  dear  mother  and  our  poor  sisters,  above 
aU  to  C.  Aug **^ 

Angelique/  she  would  have  written^  but  the  fiuling  hand  has 
left  the  name  of  that  much -loved  friend  unfinished.  About 
six  o'clock  on  Friday  eveniag,  the  6th  of  May,  Mary  Beatrice, 
finding  herself  grow  worse,  desired  to  receive  the  last  sacraments 
of  her  church,  which,  after  she  had  prepared  herself,  were  ad- 
ministered to  her  by  the  cur^  of  St.  Germains.  As  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  enjoy  the  consolation  of  taking  a  last 
farewell  of  her  son,  she  resigned  herself  to  that  deprivation, 
as  she  had  done  to  all  her  other  trials,  with  much  submission 
to  the  will  of  Gk)d,  contenting  herself  with  praying  for  him 
long  and  fervently.  She  desired,  she  said,  to  ask  pardon,  ia 
the  most  humble  manner,  of  all  those  to  whom  she  had  given 
cause  of  offence,  or  by  any  means  injured ;  and  declared  she 
most  heartily  pardoned  and  forgave  all  who  had  in  any 
manner  injured  or  offended  her.  She  then  took  leave  of  aU 
her  faithful  friends  and  attendants,  thanking  them  for  their 
fidehty  and  services,  and  recommended  herself  to  their  prayers, 
and  those  of  all  present,  desiring  "  that  they  would  pray  for 
her,  and  for  the  king  her  son,  (for  so  she  called  him,)  that  he 
might  serve  God  fidthfidly  all  his  life.'*  This  she  repeated 
twice,  raising  her  voice  as  high  as  she  could;  and  for  fear  she 

*  Thmdated  from  the  original  Frendi« 
'  Catharine  Angelique  de  Mesme  is  the  reU^ieuie  indicated;  her  other  fiieni^ 
Claire  Angelique  de  Beauvus,  had  already  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  Maiy  Bea« 
trice,  in  one  of  her  preceding  letters^  says,  "  I  shall  never  cease  to  lament  the 
loss  of  my  dear  Claire  Angelique."  A  packet  of  letters  from  the  exiled  queen  to 
that  reUg%eu$e,  preserved  in  the  Chaillot  collection,  is  thus  endorsed:  '*Cefi 
lettres  de  la  Boine  ant  M  ecrites  fire  tr^  honble.  m^  Claire  AngcUque  d 
Beanvaas,  pendant  son  dernier  Triaoal,  flni  k  oette  Aaeemiian,  1709.** 
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nsght  not  be  heard  by  ereiy  body,  the  room  being  vezy  tniB, 
she  desired  the  cur^  to  Tepeat  it,  wfaidi  he  did.  Giown^ 
weaker,  she  ceased  to  apeak,  and  beatowed  all  her  attentioii 
en  the  prayers  for  a  soul  departing,  wfaidi  were  cantinned 
aU  night' 

Rfoni  the  tinie  the  queen's  aidoiess  asBamed  dangeroos 
q^mptonu^  her  chamber  was  crowded  with  company  of  the 
fear  nationB  of  whom  Ihe  inhabitants  of  St.  Gomains  woe 
composed, — ^English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Frendi,  and  two  cr 
tibxee  of  her  Italian  attendants,  who  had  been  in  her  aerrioe 
ever  since  her  marriage.  More  than  fifty  people  were  pre- 
sent but  her  son,  the  hist  and  dearest  tie  that  remained  to 
her  on  earth,  was  not  permitted  to  come  to  her,  being  for- 
bidden to  enter  France.  He  was  absent,  but  not  forgotten. 
The  dying  qneen  had  earnestly  desared  to  see  her  firiend 
marahal  YiUeroi,  the  goyemor  of  the  young  king  of  France; 
and  when,  in  obedience  to  her  smmnons,  he  came  and  drew 
near  her  bed,  she  rallied  the  sinking  energies  of  life;,  to  send 
an  earnest  message  to  the  regent  Orleans  and  to  the  loyal 
minor  Louis  XV .  in  behalf  of  her  son.  Nor  was  Mary  Be^ 
trice  foif^etful  of  those  who  had  served  her  so  long  and  £dth- 
fblly^  for  ahe  fervently  recommended  her  servants  and  des- 
titute dependents  to  their  care,  beseeching,  with  her  last 
breath,  that  his  royal  highness^  the  regent,  would  not  suffer 
them  to  perish  for  want  in  a  foreign  land  when  ahe  diould 
be  no  more.'  These  cares  appear  to  have  been  the  latest 
connected  with  earthly  fedings  that  agitated  the  heart  of  the 
eiiled  queen,  for  though  she  retained  her  senses  to  the  last 
gasp,  she  spoke  not  again.  More  than  fifty  persons  were 
fresent  when  she  breathed  her  last,  between  seven  and  eig^ 
in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  May,  1718,  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  her  age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  her  exile.  She  had  survived 
her  unfortonate  consort  James  IL  sixteen  years  and  nearly 
eight  months* 

"The  queen  of  England,''  says  the  duke  de  St.  Snuon, 

iHS.LMiadMnii^84fl^lbLaoa^  BritidiMinBam.    Indited  Stunt  Pkpn. 

Chamot  ooIL  *  ItikL 
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^akdatStGenBttDS  aftttte&crtiPBbedi^illn^    Her 

life,  nooe  die  liad  been  in  Frauoe^  fipom  the  dote  of  tlieyear 

1688,  hftd  been  one  eontiimed  oomae  of  flocnyir  and  mufiir* 

tnne^  wbidi  die  wwtarined  baoicaltjr  to  ibe  last     She  sop. 

ported  her  mind  by  devotkauJ  eieranB,  fioth  in  God,  prayov 

and  good  wtaks,  Uving  in  Ae  pnctioe  of  every  Tirine  that 

cuMtitiitea  tm  hnlinaw     Her  death  traa  aa  holy  »  her  life 

Oat  of  600,000  Imes  aDowed  her  yeady  by  the  hing  of 

Franoe,  ahe  devoted  the  whole  to  wafptxt  the  destitute  Jaoo* 

Intea  irith  whom  St.  Geimaina  waa  crowded.^     The 

coaatemponofy  annalifli  amna  up  the  character  of  thia 

in  Hud  toUowiDg  woraa:  ''Oomfamed  vith  gioat  aenwihihtyy 

aihe  had  aaodi  wit  and  a  natoral  haughtine»  of  temper,  oi 

ffUdi  ahe  waa  aware,  and  made  it  her  oonatantfltndy  to  aabdne 

it  by  the  pzactioe  of  humiCty.     Her  mien  waa  Ae  noblest^ 

the  most  nugeafcie  and  inipnwhiB  in  the  woidd,  bat  it  waa  abo 

aweet  and  modeat."" 

The  teatimony  of  St  Smon  is  folly  eonoborated  by  thrt 

of  a  witness  of  no  less  importmoe  than  die  mother  of  the 

regent  Orleans,     a  pnnoess  who,  fioaa  her  near  rdationdnp 

to  the  xoysl  Stoazts,  and  an  aeqpaintsnoe  of  neariy  durty 

years^  had  ample  oppoitamtiea  of  forming  a  oorrect  judgment 

of  the  red  chaiactenstics  of  the  eiiled  qoeen;  and  as  ahe  ia 

not  aocoatomed  to  qpeak  too  isvomnbty  of  her  own  sex,  and 

ceitai&ly  ooold  have  no  motive  tat  flattering  the  dead,  the 

fidkwing  leoord  of  the  virtnea  and  worth  of  Mary  Beatrioe 

oo^t  to  have  aome  wei^tt^  especially  aa  it  was  written  in  a 

private  letter  of  the  dadieas  to  one  of  her  own  Oennsn 

lelativea.    '' I  write  to  yon  to^y  with  a  tnmbled  heart;  and 

dl  yesterday  I  waa  weeping.     Yesterday  moniin^  about 

aeven  o^dock,  the  good,  pioos^  and  virtnooa  qoeen  of  England 

died  at  SL  Germaina.    She  mnat  be  in  heayen.    She  left  not 

m  dollar  for  herself  bat  gave  away  aU  to  the  poor,  mrintBin^ 

ing  many  fionilies.     She  never  in  her  life,"  a  fltnmg  exprea- 

akm,  and  finm  no  Idrding  pen,  ^didwiong  toany  oDe.     If 

yoQ  were  aboat  to  tdl  her  a  d»ry  of  any  body,'she  woidd 

say^  'If  it  be  any  ill,  I  b^  you  not  to  relate  it  to  me.    I  do 

^  X6iioirai  da  Doe  de  Si.  l^iinoii,  voL  xr.  pp.  41^  47. 
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not  like  histories  vhidi  attack  the  reputstion.'''^  As  the 
besetting  sm  of  the  writer  of  this  letter  was  the  delist  she 
took  in  repeating  scandalous  tales,  she  was  doubtless  among 
those  to  whom  this  admonitory  check  was  oocasionallj  giren 
by  the  pure-minded  widow  of  James  II.,  who  not  only  re- 
strained her  OM^  lips  from  speaking  amiss  of  others,  but 
exerted  a  moral  influence  to  prevent  evil  communications  from 
being  uttered  in  her  presence.  Maiy  Beatrice  had  suffered 
too  severely  from  the  practices  of  those  who  had  employed 
tibe  pens  and  tongues  of  political  slanderers  to  undermine  her 
popularity,  to  allow  any  one  to  be  assailed  in  like  manner; 
nor  was  she  ever  known  to  retaliate  on  the  suborners  of  those 
who  had  libelled  her.  The  eagle  of  Este,  though  smitten  to 
the  dust,  could  not  condescend  to  imitate  the  creeping  adder, 
''which  bites  the  horse  by  the  heel  to  make  his  rider  &U 
backward :"  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  act  so  mean  a  pait. 
'^  She  bore  her  misfortunes,^'  continues  the  duchess  of  Orleans, 
^with  the  greatest  patience,  not  from  stupidity,  for  she  had 
a  great  deal  of  mind,  was  lively  in  conversation,  and  could 
laugh  and  joke  very  pleasantly.  She  often  praised  the  prin* 
cess  of  Wales,  [Caroline,  consort  of  George  II.]  I  loved  this 
queen  much,  and  her  death  has  caused  me  much  sorrow/'' 

Though  Mary  Beatrice  was  now  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubhng  and  the  weary  are  at  rest,  hearts  were  found 
hard  enough  to  falsify,  for  political  purposes,  the  particulars  of 
her  calm  and  holy  parting  from  a  world  that  was  little  worthy 
q{  her.  She  had  forgiven  her  enemies,  her  persecutors,  and, 
those  who  were  hardest  of  all  to  forgive,  her  slanderers ;  thes^ 
however,  not  only  continued  to  bear  false  witness  against  her, 
but  accused  her  of  having  borne  false  witness  against  herself, 
by  pretending  ''that  on  her  death-bed  she  had  disowned  ha: 
«on,  and  adopted  their  calumny  on  his  birth.''  The  absurdity 
of  this  tale,  which  appeared  in  the  Dutch  gazette  a  few  days 
after  her  death,  is  exposed  in  a  contemporary  letter  written  by 
a  gentleman  at  Paris,  who,  after  reliving  the  particulars  of  her 
late  majesty's  death,  which,  he  says,  "he  had  from  a  person 

^  From  the  Historictd  Correspondeiioe  and  Tt^wnaiTui  of  Elizabeth  Chailotte,. 
DocheMof  Qrkau:  F^ffu,1844.  'JhvL 
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who  was  in  the  room  with  her  when  she  died,  and  sat  up  by 
her  all  night,  as  most  of  her  servants  and  many  others  did,'' 
adds;— 

^  Ton  wiD  wonder,  tberefere,  upon  what  your  HoDikBd  guetteer  could  ground 
soeh  an  apparent  fhlsity,  m  to  innnnate  &at  ahe  cUsowned  at  her  death  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George  hemg  her  son,  ibr  whose  safety  and  hapiuness  she  pro- 
fessed, both  then  and  at  all  times,  a  modi  greater  oonoem  than  for  her  own  life, 
as  wan  maniftst  to  aU  that  were  well  acqownted  with  her,  and  to  above  fifty 
persona  that  were  present  at  her  death ;  ibr  as  she  Wed  nothmg  in  tlus  world  hut 
him,  so  dhe  seemed  to  desire  to  live  no  longer  than  she  ooold  be  serviceable  to 
boB.  She  had  sdftred  near  thirty  years'  exile  for  his  sake,  and  chose  rather  to 
live  upon  the  benevolence  of  a  foreign  prince,  than  to  sign  snch  a  receipt  for  her 
jointure  as  might  give  the  least  shadow  of  prejudicing  what  she  thought  her 
son's  right.  And  yet,  what  is  still  more  won<lerfti1,  tito  said  gazetteer  inftn, 
from  hat  desiring  to  see  the  mar^schal  de  ViUeroi,  that  it  was  to  disown  her 
son ;  whereas,  quite  the  contrary,  it  was  to  recommend  him  to  the  regent  of 
France  with  her  dying  breath,  hiding  that  might  induce  his  royal  highness  to 
liave  a  greater  regard  for  him;  and  likewise  to  recommend  ho*  servants  and 
those  that  depended  upon  her  to  his  generosity,  that  he  might  not  suflbr  them 
to  perish  for  want  in  a  fordgn  country. 

**  The  story  of  her  being  at  variance  with  her  son  was  as  groundless  as  the 
rest.  There  was  not  a  post  but  they  mutually  received  letters  from  each  other, 
and  packets  came  from  him  directed  to  her  every  post  rinoe  her  death,  and  will, 
undoubtedly,  till  he  hears  of  it.  Her  last  will  was  sent  to  the  cbevidier  de  St. 
George  by  a  courier.  In  fine,  (to  use  my  friend's  words,)  never  mother  loved  a 
son  better.  Never  mother  sofiered  more  for  a  son,  or  laboured  more  seealously 
to  aasitft  him.  But  if  malicious  men  will  still  pursue  that  oppressed  princess 
with  lies  and  calumnies,  even  after  her  death,  that  with  the  rest  most  be  sufiercd. 
It  is  easier  to  blacken  the  iipu)oent,  than  to  wipe  it  away."' 

It  is  now  evident  whence  Onslow^  the  speaker,  derived  the 
vague  report  to  which  he  alludes  bx  his  marginal  note  on 
Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times,  "  that  the  widowed  queen 
of  James  II.  took  no  notice  of  her  son  in  her  will,  and  left 
all  she  had  to  dispose  of  to  the  regent  Orleans.'^  Poor  Mary 
Beatrice !  Her  effects  were  literally  personal,  and  those  she 
disposed  of  as  follows,  without  bestowing  the  smallest  share 
on  the  r^nt :  Her  heart  she  bequeathed  to  the  monastery  of 
Chaillot,  in  perpetuity,  to  be  placed  in  the  tribune  beside  those 
of  her  late  husband  king  James,  and  the  princess  their  daughter; 
her  brain  and  intestines  to  the  Scotch  college,  to  be  deposited 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew ;'  and  her  body  to  repose  unburied 

I  MS.Lansd.  849,  foL  306. 

'  This  remark  illustrates  the  political  maxim  of  the  earl  of  Wharton,  when 
he  reminded  his  royal  fnend,  William  III.,  *'that  a  clever  lie,  weQ  believed, 
answered  their  purpose  as  well  as  the  truth." 

'  Stuart  Pfepers  in  the  archives  of  France.  The  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  An- 
4b«w,  at  Fkris,still  existi^  and  contains  a  beantthd  monument  of  marble,  erected 
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in  iiie  dioir  of  llie  oonreotaal  chi^ 

till  the  re8taond»m  of  ber  wtm,  or  his  deaoeadu^B,  to  tiie 

throne  of  Great  Britain,  when,  together  irith  the  remaiiia  of 

lier  oonaort  and  tiieir  daughter  the  prinoeai  LoDaa,  it  ira»  to 

be  conyejed  to  England^  and  interred  wiA  tbt  zojal  dead  in 

WestBUBster-abbqr.^ 

l^ever  did  any  qaeen  of  England  die  so  poor  as  Maiy 
Beatrioey  as  r^aided  the  goods  of  Ais  wodd.  Instead  of 
bmng  any  thing  to  kaTCp  she  dieddeepljrin  debt  to  die  com- 
mnnity  of  Chaillot:  "  this  debt^  *with  sundry  smsll  l^adei^ 
ahe  charged  her  son  to  fsy,  oat  of  respect  to  lier  meaoioqr, 
whenerer  it  should  please  Grod  to  call  him  to  flie  Hunne  of 
Ins  anoeston.''*  Afier  the  cnstomaiy  dirgei^  prayers^  and 
offices  of  her  dinidi  had  been  performed  in  the  chamber  of 
the  deceased  queen,  her  body  was  embalmed,  Maiy  Beatzioe 
was  arrayed  for  the  grave  in  the  habit  of  the  mma  of  Chaillot 
by  two  of  the  sisters  of  that  order,  who  brooght  tiie  dreas 
and  rtH  whidi  had  been  prepared  for  their  royal  friend,  and 
placed  a  aher  cross  on  ber  breast,  widi  many  tears.  The 
fiiUowing  day^  being  Sunday,  ber  xemaina  rested  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  where  solemn  requiems  were  chanted  in  llie  calbedial 
church  for  the  repose  of  her  souL*  All  wqpt  and  lamented  her 
loss,  Protestants  as  wdl  as  persons  of  her  own  fiuth;  for  she 
bad  made  no  distinction  in  ber  charities,  but  distributed  to  aU 
out  of  her  pttance.  The  poor  were  true  mouniers.  Her  ladies, 
some  of  whom  bad  been  five-and-forty  years  in  her  service^ 
were  disconsolate  for  her  loss;  so  were  the  officers  of  her 
bousehold.  The  French,  by  wbom  she  was  much  esteemed, 
also  testified  great  regret,  so  that  a  general  fisding  of  sorrow 
pervaded  all  dasaes. 

The  duke  de  NoaHles,  aa  governor  of  St.  Germains  and 
captain  of  the  guards,  cami^  by  the  order  of  the  r^ency. 


liy  Ite  diiks  «r  TMh  to  flie  nemoty  of  Jamn  lU  I 

Qm  of  gplt  bronze,  mnJMJning  ^le  brain  of  tbat  vionarch.    ManameatB  and 
apitapha  of  Maiy  Beatrioiv  wifc^  and  of  Lodaa  Mary*  dai^jhfewr  of  JasMf^  and 
alio  of  aeyenl  memben  of  the  Perth  fiunfly,  an  ftffl  to  be  aeen,  tqsetber  w^ 
tomba  of  Barclay  the  founder,  and  of  Innea. 

>  Chaillot  neeoRda.    M^nomb  ds  is  Bme  tf  Afi^eteo^  ^  Um  ssdnni  of 
I!raaoa.  s  Ibid.  >J 
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to  nake  tiie  WBcemarj  amagemeiilB  for  her  fanenl,  whidi 
was  to  be  at  tiie  expense  of  die  French  govvrmnent^  witk 
the  JKsgctt  ht&t&ag  her  rank  and  the  rebtionflUp  of  her 
late  ooDMit  to  the  khig  of  France^  but  irithoot  pomp.  A 
court  mourning  of  six  weeks  for  her  was  «dered  by  the 
regent;  bat  Hie  respect  and  wMtdtiaa  of  the  pecqple  made  it 
generali  e^edaUy  when  her  lemaina  were  removed^  on  the 
9Ch  of  May,  attended  by  her  aoirowftd  hdies  and  officers  of 
state.  In  liie  aichbes  of  France  tbe  official  oertiiicate  of  the 
governor  of  St.  Oemaina  is  «till  preserfed,  ttalingy  ^  that 
being  ordered  by  his  royal  Ugfaneas  the  regent,  dnke  of 
OrleanSy  to  do  all  the  honours  to  theoorpae  of  the  high,  puis- 
santy  and  excellent  qneen^  Marie  Beatrix  Ekanora  d'Eete  of 
Modena»  qoeen  of  Gteat  Britain,  who  deceased  at  St  Ger- 
nuuM-en-hye  7tfa  of  May,  he  fimnd,  by  her  teatammt,  that 
ber  body  was  to  be  depodted  in  the  convent  of  the  Visitation 
id  St  Marie,  at  CfaaiUot,  to  be  Oere  tiU  ike  bodie$  a/  the 
king  her  kusboMd,  and  the  pnnceee  her  iaaghier,  should  be 
trem^forted;  bat  tiiat  her  heart  and  part  of  her  entrails 
should  rest  in  perpetuity  with  the  nnns  of  the  aaid  coQV«nty 
widi  the  heart  of  the  long  her  husband  and  that  of  his 
modier,  (qoeen  Henrietta);  and  that  he  haa^  in  ooneeqpaenc^ 
and  by  the  express  orders  oftiieking  of  France,  (through  M.le 
regent,)  caused  the  said  remains  of  her  late  Britannic  nugesty 
to  be  cony^ed  to  that  convent,  and  ddivered  to  the  superior 
and  her  religieuees  by  the  abb€  Tngleton,  grand-almoner  to 
the  defunct  qoeen,  in  the  preaence  of  her  ladies  of  honour, 
lord  Middleton,"  &c.^  There  is  ako  an  attestation  of  the 
said  father  In^eton,  stating,  ''that  he  assisted  at  the  convoy 
of  the  remains  of  the  royal  widow  of  the  very  high  and 
mighty  prince  Jamea  IL,  Idng  of  Great  Britain^  on  the  9th 
of  Mi^,  1718,  to  the  oonvent  of  Chaillot,  where  they  were 
receivcMi  by  the  devout  mother,  Anne  Charlotte  Bochare^ 
superior  of  that  community,  and  all  the  reUyieuses  of  the  said 

'Thedateof  thif  paper  II  the  12tliafUay.  It  oertifies  the  fiurt,  that  tht 
MOiUM  of  thb  oBlbttaiiato  q«een  wtte  oaaveftA  with  tegA  hoaoan  finm  St 
OemahiB  to  (Siaillot)  hj  order  of  the  regent  Orleans,  two  d^  after  her  deoeee^ 
te  that  her  oheeqnies  did  not  take  plaoe  till  tiie  end  of  the  foOowing  month. 
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monastery,  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies  of  her  late  nugesty's 
household;  the  earl  of  Middleton,  her  great^hamheriain  ;  Mr. 
Dicconson,  comptroller-general  of  the  hoosehold;  count  Molza, 
lord  Caryl,  Mr.  Nugent,  and  Mr.  Crane,  her  equeiziesi  and 
p^re  Gaillar,  her  confessor.'' 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  in  reply  to  her  letters  of 
condolence,  and  contains  a  complete  refutation  of  the  mali- 
cious reports  that  were  circulated  as  to  any  estrangement 
between  the  deceased  queen  and  her  son.  The  original  is  in 
Erendi,  written  in  his  own  hand : — 

<*  Mt  ESTBBBirD  MoTHEB,  "Jane  1^  1718. 

"  Yon  will  hftve  seen,  by  a  letter  I  haTe  already  written,  ttiat  I  am  not 
Ignorant  of  the  attachment  and  particolar  esteem  that  the  qnoen,  my  most 
honoured  mother,  had  for  yon  and  all  yoor  oommnnity,  and  the  alfectaon  with 
which  it  was  returned.  So  ftr  from  disapproving  of  the  letter  of  mmMmn 
yon  have  written  in  your  name  and  that  of  yoor  holy  oommnnity,  I  legaid  it 
as  a  new  proof  of  yoor  zeal,  and  I  have  received  it  with  all  the  sensibility  dne  to 
the  sad  sabject.  I  require  all  yonr  prayers  to  aidme  in  sopporting  the  gveat  and 
irreparable  loss  I  have  just  sustained  with  proper  rerignation.  Contmne  yoor 
prayers  for  me,  I  entreat.  Unite  them  with  those  whidi  I  hope  that  righteooa 
soul  offen  this  day  in  heaven — ^ibr  you  as  weU  as  for  me.  This  is  the  best  ocnuo- 
lation  that  her  death  has  left  ua. 

"  In  regard  to  her  body  and  hearty  they  are  in  good  hands,  since  th^  are 
where  the  queen  herself  wished  them  to  be ;  and  doubt  not,  that  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  things,  the  last  wishes  of  so  worthy  a  mother  will  be  to  me  most  aacred, 
and  that  I  shall  feel  pleasure  in  bestowing  on  you,  and  all  yoor  hooa^  marks  of 
my  esteem  and  of  my  good-wiU,  whenever  it  shall  please  Providenoe  to  |^ve 
me  the  means. 


•TrWno,  this  16th  of  June,  ITIS." 

The  obsequies  of  Mary  Beatrice  were  solemnized  in  the 
conventual  diurch  of  Chaillot  on  the  27th  of  June.     The 
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sisters  of  that  convent,  and  all  the  aasistant-monmers,  were, 
by  tlie  tolling  of  the  bell,  assembled  in  the  great  chamber  at 
noon  on  that  day  for  the  procession,  but  as  the  ceremonial 
and  offices  were  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  church  of 
Biome,  the  detail  would  not  interest  the  general  reader/ 

The  earnest  petition  which  the  dying  queen  had  preferred 
to  the  regent  Orleans,  in  behalf  of  the  faithful  ladies  of  her 
household,  who,  with  a  sdf-devotion  not  often  to  be  met 
vrith  in  the  annals  of  fiEdlen  greatness,  had  sacrificed  fortune 
and  country  for  love  of  her,  and  loyalty  to  him  they  deemed 
their  lawftd  sovereign,  was  not  in  vain.     Orleans,  however 
profligate  in  his  general  conduct,  was  neither  devoid  of  good 
nature  nor  generosity.    Mary  Beatrice  had  asked  that  the 
members  of  her  household  might  be  allowed  pensions  out  of 
the  fund  that  had  been  devoted  to  her  maintenance  by  the 
court  of  France;   and  above  all,  as  they  were  otherwise 
homeless,  that  they  and  their  children  might  be  permitted 
to  retain  the  apartments  they  occupied  in  the  ch4teau  of  St. 
Germains  till  the  restoration  of  her  son  to  his  regal  inherit- 
ance.    Long  as  the  freehold  lease  of  grace  might  last  which  a 
compliance  with  this  request  of  the  desolate  widow  of  England 
involved,  it  was  frankly  granted  by  the  gay,  careless  regent, 
in  the  name  of  his  young  sovereign.     Thus  the  stately  palace 
of  the  Valois  and  Bourbon  monarchs  of  France  continued  to 
afford  a  shelter  and  a  home  to  the  noble  British  emigrants 
who  had  shared  the  ruined  fortunes  of  the  royal  Stuarts. 
There  th^  remained,  they  and  their  £Eimilies,  even  to  the 
third  generation,  undisturbed,  a  little  British  world  in  that 
Hampton-Court  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  and  veneration,  till  the  revolu- 
tion of  France  drove  them  from  their  shelter.'     Till  that 
period,  the  chamber  in  which  Mary  Beatrice  of  ModeiuL  died 

'  Tbe  potieohn  ire  xttcmrcd  among  the  aiehlTes  of  Fnmoe,  in  the  li6tel 
de  Soobise. 

*The  ooantees  of  Middleton  lorviFed  her  royal  miatrcn  eight-and-twenty 
yean.  She  lived  kog  enongh  to  exult*  in  her  ninety-aeventh  year,  in  the  newa 
of  the  triumphant  entcaDce  of  the  grandaon  of  Jamea  II.  and  Mary  Beatriee^ 
Charlei  Edwud  Stoart*  into  Edinboigh  in  1745,  and  ^ed  in  the  fond  deluaion 
that  a  new  rertoration  of  the  royal  Stoarta  waa  alxmt  to  take  pkee  in  England. 
Thia  kdy  mm  the  daughter  of  an  carl  of  Garffigaa. 
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was  scrnpiiloiialy  kept  ia  the  same  alale  in  wUdi  it 
wont  to  be  dunng  her  life.  Her  toilette-tdble^  with  Hb  oosdy 
plate  and  ornamentB,  the  gift  of  Loods  XIV^  was  set  out 
daily,  as  if  £ar  her  uae^  with  the  four  wax  candles  in  the  pit 
candlesticka  ready  to  li^i^  jnst  as  if  her  letem  had  been 
expected, — such  at  least  are  the  traditiqnaiy  reeoUedaooa  a£ 
the  oldest  inhahxtuits  of  the  town  of  St  Gennaiii%  reKcs 
themsehea  of  a  race  almost  as  much  fcrgotten  in  the  land,  as 
the  former  Jacobite  tenants  of  the  royal  diAtean. 

A  timeJionoaied  lady,  who  denres  her  deaeent  fitan  aone 
of  the  noUe  emigrants  who  shared  tiie  edle  of  James  II.'  and 
his  consort,  has  &TOiired  me  with  the  following  partiookis 
in  corroboration  of  the  Prendi  traditions  of  the  pi^Me  of  the 
royal  Stnarts: — ^Iwa8aTeEyyoiuiggii],"write8lierladyak^ 
«  when  I  saw  the  casOe  of  St.  Gecmains:  there  were  apait. 
ments  there  stiU  oecopied  by  the  descendants  of  king  James's 
household.  Among  these  were  my  fither's  annt.  Miss  Flow- 
den,'' — no  other,  gentle  reader,  tiian  that  'petite  Looisoa' 
whose  GhiUiah  bont  of  grief  anddiaa{qpoiDtmeQt,at  notaeemg 
her  mother  among  Che  ladies  in  attendance  on  the  queen, 
moved  her  majesty's  kind  heart  to  pity, — ^''nieoe  to  the  eari 
o[  Stafford^  and  my  mother's  aont;  also  an  old  maiden  lady, 
sister  to  my  grand£Etther,  lord  Dillon.  The  state^nxans  were 
kept  np,  and  I  remember  being  struck  with  the  ^kndoor  of 
the  silver  ornaments  on  the  toilette  of  the  qoecn.  At  the 
French  revolution,  all  was  pfamdered  and  destroyed.'' 

An  original  portzait  of  Mary  Beatrice,  probabfy  die  last 
that  was  ever  painted  of  her,  is  one  of  the  fiew  rdics  of  the 
royal  plunder  that  has  been  traced,  authenticated,  and  pre- 
served.^ Its  value  is  not  as  a  work  of  art,  but  as  affording 
a  fidthfol  representation  of  this  unfiotunate  queen  in  her 
last  utter  loneliness.  She  is  in  her  widow's  dresB^  attix^ 
by  the  urn  which  enahrinea  her  husband's  heart :  she  paints 
to  it  with  a  mournful  air.  A  large  black  crape  veil  is 
thrown  over  her  head,  .according  to  the  fashion  of  the  royal 
widows  of  France  one  comer  forming  a  point  on  the  fSnr&> 
head,  and  the  rest  of  the  drapery  fiiHing  fike  a  mantle 
>  In  the  ooUection  of  the  late  James  Snutb,  ciq.,  d  St  i 
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over  die  thoidden  nearly  to  the  gromicL     Her  robes  are  of 

flome  lieavy  moanmig  rtoff^  with  hanging  deevet,  whidi  are 

turned  back  with  white  kwn  weepers,  and  disphy  the  hands 

amd  anna  a  little  above  the  wxiat     She  weaxa  the  round  white 

lawn  tippet  which  then  icvmed  part  of  the  widow's  coetomey 

and  about  her  throat  a  aing^  row  of  hurge  roond  pearls^  from 

which  depends  a  eroia.     Her  hair  is  shown  from  beneath  the 

Teil :  it  has  lost  its  jetty  hue,  so  have  her  q^ebrows;  and 

though  decided  Testigra  of  beauty  may  still  be  traced  in  the 

majestic  outline  of  her  teiee,  it  is  beauty  of  a  different  character 

firom  that  which  Ldy  and  Kneller  painted,  and  Waller,  Diyden, 

and  GranTille  sang.     A  milder,  a  more  subdued  expression 

marks  the  features  of  the  fallen  queen,  the  desolate  widow, 

and  bereaved  mother,  who  had  had  so  often  cause  to  say  with 

the  Psalmist,  "  Thine  indignation  lieth  hard  upon  me.     Thou 

hast  vexed  me  with  all  thy  storms.^'     But  the  chastening 

had  been  given  in  love,  the  afflictions  had  been  sent  in  mercy; 

religion  and  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity  had  done  their  work ; 

every  natural  alloy  of  pride,  of  vanity,  and  impatience  had 

been  purified  from  the  character  of  this  princess.     There  is 

something  more  lovely  than  youth,  more  pleasing  than  beauty, 

in  the  divine  placidity  of  her  countenance  as  she  sits  in  her 

sal>le  weeds  by  that  urn,  a  mourner;  yet  not  without  hope, 

for  the  book  of  holy  writ  lies  near,  as  well  it  might,  for  it 

was  her  daily  study.     It  was  the   fountain   of  consolation 

whence  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena  drew  the  sweetness  that 

enabled  her  to  drink  the  bitter  waters  of  this  world's  cares 

with  meekness,  and  to  repeat,  under  every  fresh  trial  that  was 

decreed  her,  "  It  is  the  Lord,  he  is  the  master,  and  his  holy 

name  be  for  ever  blessed  and  praised.'' ' 

The  life  of  the  unfortunate  widow  of  James  II.  can  scarcely 
conclude  more  appropriately,  than  with  the  following  diarac- 
teristic  quotation  from  one  of  her  letters,  without  date,  but 
evidently  written  when  the  cause  of  her  son  was  regarded, 
even  by  herself,  as  hopeless: — ''  Truth  to  tell,  there  remains 
to  us  at  present  neither  hope  nor  human  resource  from  which 

>  MS.  lefctrn  de  la  Beiiie  d'An^etem,  reave  de  Jacques  IL,  in  the  b5tel  do 
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we  can  derive  comfort  of  any  kind  whatsoever;  wo  that, 
according  to  the  world,  onr  condition  may  be  prononBoed 
desperate,  but,  according  to  God,  we  ought  to  believe  our- 
selves happy,  and  bless  and  praise  Him  for  having  driven  ns 
to  the  wholesome  necessity  of  putting  our  whole  trust  in  Hia 
alone,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  say, — 

M  mtnc^  eH  expeetoHo  mea  !    Nonni,  Dommu  J 

Oh,  blessed  reliance !  Oh,  resource  infidlible  !''^ 

'  Inedited  letter  of  Maxy  Beatrice  of  ATodena,  to  Fran^oise  AztgoBqae  Rnoia: 
Cbajllot  coUectioD,  in  the  hdtel  de  Sonbise,  Fttis. 
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